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PREFACE 


I N 1915 a Geographical Section was Formed in the Naval Intelli¬ 
gence Division of the Admiralty to write Geographical Hand¬ 
books on various parts of the world, ! he purpose of these handbooks 
was to supply, by scientific research and skilled arrangement, material 
fur the discussion of naval, military, and political problems, as dis¬ 
tinct from the examination of the problems themselves, Many dis¬ 
tinguished collaborators assisted in their production, and by the end 
of 1918 upwards of fifty volumes had been produced in Handbook 
and Manual form, as well as numerous short-term geographical re¬ 
ports* The demand for these hooks increased rapidly with each new 
issue, and they acquired a high reputation for accuracy and imparti¬ 
ality; They are now to be found in Service Establishments and 
Embassies throughout the world* and in the early years after the last 
war were much used by the League of Nations* 

The old Handbooks have been extensively used in the present war f 
and experience has disclosed both their value and their limita¬ 
tions* On the one hand they have proved, beyond all question* how 
greatly the work of thE fighting services and of Government Depart¬ 
ments is facilitated if countries of strategic or political importance 
are covered by handbooks which deal* in a convenient and easily 
digested fnrm p with their geography, ethnology, administration, and 
resources. On the other hand it has become apparent that some¬ 
thing more is required to meet present-day requirements. The old 
series does not cover many of the countries closely afFected by the 
present war (eg* Germany, France, Poland, Spain, Portugal, to name 
only a few); its books are somewhat uneven in quality, and they 
are inadequately equipped with maps, diagrams* and photographic 
illustrations. 

The present series of Handbooks, while owing its inspiration 
largely to the former series, is in no sense an attempt to revise or 
re-edit that series. It is an entirely new set of books, produced in 
the Naval intelligence Division by trained geographers drawn largely 
from the Universities, and working at sub-centres established at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and b printed by the Oxford and Cambridge 
University Presses* The books follow’, in general, a uniform scheme, 
though minor modifications will be found in particular cases; and 
they are illustrated bv numerous maps and photographs, 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of the books is primarily naval. They are designed 
first to provide, for the use of Commanding Officers, in formal inn in a 
comprehensive and convenient form about countries which they 
may be called upon to visit, not only in war but m peace-time; 
secondly* to maintain the high standard of education in the Navy 
and* by supplying officers with material fur lectures to naval personnel 
ashore and afloat* to ensure for all ranks that visits to a new country 
shall be both interesting and profitable. 

Their contents are, however, by no means confined to matters of 
purely naval interest. For many purposes (e.g. history, administra¬ 
tion, resources, communications* &e.) countries must necessarily be 
treated as a whole, and no attempt is made to limit their treatment 
exclusively to coastal ^ones. It is hoped, therefore, that the Army, 
the Royal Air Force, and other Government Departments (many of 
whom have given great assistance in the production of the aeries) 
will find these handbooks even more valuable than their predecessors 
proved to be both during and after the last war. 

J* H, GODFREY 
Director 0/ Naval Intelligence 
194a 


The foregoing preface has appeared from the beginning of this 
series of Geographical Handbooks, It describes so effectively their 
origin and purpose that I have decided to retain it in its original 
form* l would like to add that in dealing with a country such as 
Palestine it is impossible to avoid matters of political controversy. 
The Admiralty does not necessarily agree with the particular 
presentation of such matters in this volume. 

This volume has been prepared by the Oxford sub-centre of the 
Naval Intelligence Division under the direction of Lieut.-Colonel 
K. Mason, M,C.* M.A.* R.E., Professor of Geography in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, and h the work of a number of contributors,, 
whose names are given in Appendix 1 , page 5S1, 

E. G. N. RUSHBROOKE 
Director of Naval Intelligence 
NOVEMBER 1943 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


Boundaries amt Area 

ALRSTINH has been called "the least of all lands 1 , and within the 



X limeCii act by the Mediterranean on the west, the deep rift of tile 
Jordan valley on the east, the mountains of Lebanon on the north, 
and the Sinai desert on the south, it is geographically well defined. 
It lies on the western edge of the continent of Asia, between latitudes 
29° 30' and 33* 17' N. and longitudes 34 13' and 35* 43* E +t and 
its political boundaries are with Syria and Lehanon on the north, 
with Syria and Transjordan on the east, and with the Sinai province 
of Egypt on the south-west. The greatest distance from north to 
south is about 270 miles, and from east to west a little under 70 miles. 
The area is about 10,000 square miles, including 261 of water: Late 
liulch, Lake Tiberias or the Sea of Galilee, and the Dead Sea. 

More t-xaetly the land boundary runs as follows: From Ras en 
Nakurah on the Mediterranean (lat. 33 0 o6‘ N., lung. 35^ ah' E.) to 
a point west of Kadas, north to Metulta, and east to a point a short 
distance west of Banyss (tat, 33" 15' N., long. 35° 4P E.). Thence 
south, running east of Like Mulch to Jisr Banat Yakub, south of 
the lake, then a few yards east of the river Jordan and Lake Tiberias 
to Et Hammeh, 5 miles east of the southern end (tat. 32*41' N. p 
long. 35^ 40' E.)< From FI Hammeh along the middle of the river 
Yarmuk to the Jordan confluence; thence along the Jordan, the Dead 
Sea T and the Wadi Arabs as far as die sea 2 miles west of the village 
of Akaba (lat 29° 33' N., long. 34 38" E.). From Akaba along the 
gulf to Bir Taba and then north-westwards to the Mcdiierranean 
immediately north-west of Rafa (tat. 31* ig r N., long. 34 13' E*), 

These boundaries are not coterminous with those of biblical Pales¬ 
tine, which varied considerably from time to time. They enclose a 
larger area than the combined kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and in¬ 
clude both the proverbial Emits of the Holy I^and: Dan—Banyas, the 
generally accepted site of the town of Dan, is just outside—and Beer- 
sheba. They comprise the former Ottoman sanjaks of Jerusalem, 
Belka n and Acre, and much of the southern sanjak of the vilayet of 

if 
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Beirut, To these four districts has been Lidded a strip of almost un¬ 
inhabited land south and south-west of the Dead Sea, formerly a 
part of the sanjak of Maan* 

The northern and north-eastern frontiers were bid down in the 
Anglo-French Convention of Z3 December 19^0 (Cmd. ny 5 )r dm ^ 
after delimitation on the ground were confirmed in 1923 (Cmd. 1910; 
Treaty Series No. 13—1923). The frontier with Transjordan waa 
fixed by the High Commissioner for Palestine and Transjordan on 
i September 1922 in an order authorized by Article 8G of the Palestine 
Order in Council. In the south and south-west the frontier follows 
the former boundary between Egypt and the Ottoman Empire. The 
sanjaks of Belka, Acre, and Beirut were in the Ottoman period parts 
of the vibyet of Beirut, Jerusalem was an independent sanjak 
under the direct control of the Porte. The strip of territory' be¬ 
tween the Dead Sea and the gulf of Akaba was a part of the vilayet 
of Damascus. Palestine was then generally know'll in the East as 
1 Southern Syriak 

On the cast and the west the boundaries are the obvious physical 
ones. On the south, history made the old frontier between the Otto¬ 
man Empire and Egyptian Sinai, as drawn in 190&, inevitable. Only 
on the north and north-east were alternatives practicable. There 
the boundary' might have been drawn along the northern limit of 
the old sanjak of Beirut; or a natural line would have been from the 
mouth of the river Litani until it turns at right angles towards the 
north, then slightly south-east skirting the mountains of Lebanon 
and Mount Hermon to Banyas and turning again to join the present 
boundary at Lake Huleh, 

Thus Palestine, between the desert and the sea, is part of the 
borderland where East meets West, and is also on the only line of 
land communication between Mia and Africa, Within its narrow 
limits two of the great Faiths of the world, Judaism and Christianity, 
saw their beginnings, and from them has come the inspiration to 
which Western civilization owes much of its being. Later a third 
great faith, Islam, found also a centre in Palestine—the Land of 
Three Faiths. 

In these circumstances Palestine, known to millions as "the Holy 
Land', has always far exceeded in significance its, sbe and its re¬ 
sources. In material wealth it has never been of importance; in 
spiritual wealth it has for twenty centuries exceeded all other lands. 
To-dav it is still a small and poor land, but Lhc name Palestine means 
to millions an inspiration and a hope, a past and a future. 
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Although it ts a small country, communications not only within it 
but also with other lands have been well developed. From Haifa to 
Alexandria the distance m a direct line is 320 miles, to Cyprus 
170 miles* to the Piraeus 750, and to Brindisi, 1,120 miles. 

Geographical and Administrative Dh tsio 7 is 

Palestine is a land of great topographical variety. Three parallel 
north-south strips form the chief relief features, and each of these 
can be further subdivided on a basis of local topography. On the 
west a coastal plain of varying vridth borders the Mediterranean. 
Inland, a dissected highland zone, widening from about 35 miles in 
the north to 40 in the south* contains the mountains of Galilee, 
Samaria, and Judaea, and falls abruptly on the east to the great trench 
of the Jordan valley and its southward continuation, the Wadi Aruba. 
In the Negeb desert of the south, climate, imposing its own uni¬ 
formity, constitutes a fourth region which overrides the topographical 
continuation of the three former zones. 

There is a remarkable diversity of climate. In the Jordan valley 
conditions ore tropical* intolerable to Europeans in summer, but 
warm, sunny, and ideal in llie depth of winter. In the mountainous 
region the winters are a* cold as those in England. Heavy snowfalls 
are not infrequent, and central or other means of heating the houses 
is essential to comfort. Rain is frequent during the four or five 
months of winter* It is very heavy while it lasts, but interspersed 
between periods of sunshine and blue skie^ T which, though cold, make 
a pleasant winter. In the plain it is never cold. Only on an occasional 
wet winter day is a fire needed in Haifa or Tel Aviv, The weather on 
the coast has been compared, nnt inappropriately, with that of the 
Riviera. Even in summer* if care Is taken to dress suitably T there is 
no discomfort from the heat. The principal discomfort arises from 
the dust which permeates everything, especially when raised by the 
wdnd in late summer. The asphalting of roads during the past twenty 
vears both in the tow ns and in many parts of the country has greatly 
reduced this discomfort. 

But in spice of this diversity, there are only two seasons throughout 
Palestine, summer and winter, the transition from one to the other 
being almost abrupt. The wet and dry seasons are everywhere clearly 
differentiated. 

This variety of topography and climate produces variations vn the 
fertility of the country. The Jordan valley is largely sterile, because 
much of tlie soil is alkaline, but in the north the loams of old lake 
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basins make cultivation possible, and tropical fruits grow in oases 
such as Jericho, The mountain region is also sterile, but for other 
reasons—scarcity of water and soil. Here, however, there are also 
oases. larger than those of the valley* in particular around Hebron, 
Ramallah, and Nablus, and in the north around Safad. The only 
agriculturally satisfactory parts of Palestine are the coastal plain and 
the plain of Esdraelon. In ihc south, even before Gaza is reached, 
the coastal plain passes gradually into the desert of the Negeb, a desert 
comprising almost half the country but with less than 5 per cent, 
of the population, where the cause of sterility is the lack of water, not 
of soil. The Government of Palestine has been searching for under¬ 
ground water here over a long period, but the salinity of the water that 
has been found makes it useless for cultivation. It seems that the 
relatively large area of the Negeb is doomed to remain only a wander¬ 
ing place lor beduin and their half-starved flocks. 

In a small country such as Palestine the administration is neces¬ 
sarily to a large extent centralized. There is, however, a certain 
amount of decentralization, the country being divided into six 
districts under district commissioners who have representatives in 
the sub-districts into which the districts are divided (fig. 24). 

History and People 

From the beginning of history until the Ottoman period Palestine 
seems always to have been the battleground nn which neighbouring 
Powers fought one another for mastery. It is for this reason that the 
Israelites and their descendants, the Judaeans, kept for the most part 
to the mountains, away from the road between Africa and Asia on 
which the rival armies met. Another consequence of this endless 
rivalry between neighbouring empires, bringing with it the unenvi¬ 
able position as a partial buffer between them, is that only for brief 
and infrequent periods has Palestine or any part of it enjoyed any 
sort of political independence. When not incorporated in a neigh¬ 
bouring empire Palestine was often dependent on the whim of some 
foreign tyrant who could dictate to its nominal rulers as he wished. 

The many conquests of the country and the occupation of it by 
foreign armies hat e made of its population a mixture of peoples for 
which there are few parallels elsewhere. Some of these peoples have 
amalgamated in course of time, and the backbone of the present 
population, the fellahin of the villages, though largely from Arabia 
and replenished from Arabia, is the result of that amalgamation. Eut 
many alien elements have not been assimilated, and modern Palestine 
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has been described as 'a Babel of Tongues’ and 'a Museum of 
Nationalities’; lienee the difficulties winch beset the administrator, 
bent un the welfare of all sections of the population. Very few 
inhabitants consider themselves Palestinians. They are in their own 
eyes Arabs, Jews, Armenians, Circassians. The most that they can 
be persuaded to admit is that they are Southern Syrians. 

It is not the purpose of this book to suggest a solution to the out¬ 
standing political problems, but to relate the facts which may help 
towards it. In the section on Transjordan (p, 465) it is shown how 
throughout the centuries there has been impact between Lhe desert 
and the sown. In Palestine and Syria, and still more in Transjordan, 
the peasantry' throughout the ages has received an increment of Arab 
blood, and ill recent vears there has been mass immigration of jews 
from near and far. Under Ottoman rule Palestine and Syria were one, 
and this problem, not yet serious, was an Ottoman affair. Towards 
the end of that rule Arab nationalism grew throughout the states 
bordering Arabia, and the hopes of Jew's for a return to Palestine 
increased throughout the world. The atmosphere ot war troni 1914 
to 1918 was not the best in which to plan a settlement of such con¬ 
flicting fundamental desires, and in the stress of war none of the 
parties to the pacts then made—Allies, Arabs, or Jews—could foresee 
the post-war conditions under which adjustment would lie possible. 
Even afterwards, at Versailles and Geneva, there were so many major 
problems to be solved that it was difficult to find 3 final solution to 
this one of western Asia, and it was still outstanding when war broke 
out again in 1939. 

The political problems are intensified by another which is funda¬ 
mentally geographical. In twenty years the population has doubled. 
Much of this increase is due to two factors: Jewish immigration and 
the Arab birth-rate; for the Arabs have been increasing at a rate of 
j.' pcf cent, each year for over fifteen years, and are consfitjuently 
finding it difficult to supply their needs in traditional manner in a 
land of limited resources. It is also true that most of the Jewish land- 
holdings are in the plains; nevertheless a large proportion ot these 
areas still belongs to the Arabs. Thus the Arab problem can only be 
solved either by increased intensity of cultivation, or by a check to 
the increase in numbers, or by the development of industry, none of 
which will he easy to accomplish. I he Jewish problem, on the other 
hand, is essentially urban, and for the ultimate stability of the Jewish 
population its solution is more important than that of land settlement. 
It does not appear impossible, therefore, that the development of 
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industries by the Jews, if ii would give additional employment to the 
Arabs, might lead the two peoples to live side by side in mutual 
benefit, and so settle the outstanding political problems of both. 
Unfortunately the Arabs object to industrialization, and the Jew? 
tend to restrict to their own people the labour required for such 
enterprises. 

These problems are nut only of concern to Palestine but are to 
a large extent international, since they affect three separate peoples, 
the British, the Arabs, and the Jews, each with world-wide con¬ 
nexions. Britain, as the mandatory Power, pledged to serve the 
interests of Jew and Arab alike, is legally answerable to the League 
of Nations and morally to world opinion. Her own imperial interests 
are also involved, and since Palestine is so favourably situated to 
become a focus of routes by land, sea F and air, it is obviously to the 
benefit of Britain in particular and of the world as a whole that 
Palestine should be friendly and peaceful. The conflict between two 
conceptions of life which is now troubling Palestine is part of a wider 
struggle in many parts of the world, Against this background it is 
possible to study in the geography of this small country' the pros¬ 
pects of solution. The proximity of Palestine to unsaiurated markets 
outside the temperate zone is an incentive to further effort. 

Place-names 

Idle spelling of place-names has not yet been crystallized in Pales¬ 
tine. I he Palestine Government in co-operation with the Permanent 
Committee un Geographical Names For British Official Use adopted 
a standard spelling for many names; this spelling appears to be still 
provisional and liable to change. Official maps on different scales, 
and adjacent maps on the same scale, are inconsistent. There appear 
to have been three major changes in twelve years. Moreover, the 
historical and modem names for a place often differ widely s and the 
earlier name » often more familiar to the English reader, while 
the official name is unknown locally. Jewish development has also 
brought with it a number of Hebrew place-names, sometimes for 
newly settled sites, sometimes fur settlements that have taken the 
place of Arab villages or have grown up beside them. Sometimes 
both Hebrew and Arabic names survive in addition to the biblical or 
historical name. In the following pages no one system of nomen¬ 
clature lias been adopted. As a rule the most familiar name has been 
taken, but the alternative has generally been added on the first refer¬ 
ence, In the spelling of transliterated Arabic and Hebrew names the 
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customary usage been followed, subject to the toll owing general 
rules. All diacritical signs have been omitted, since to the ordinary 
reader they arc meaningless; the letter k t except in 'Iraq 1 , has been 
preferred 10 q\ the terminal h has been appended after e (e.g. Iluleh, 
not Hole or Hula); the article el 7 «, *d, &C-* has as a rule been 
omitted from before the name of a river, and in names when an 
alternative is possible e has been preferred to rt, e.g. ' I ell has been 
preferred to 'Tallh With these exceptions, names have been written 
as far as possible to agree with those on official large-scale maps of 
Palestine, which are inconsistent with small-scale maps, rather than 
with those in official reports, which often agree with ncitlier. 

The following Arabic words are in common use in place-name.^* 
followed by a personal or descriptive name. 


Topographical Glossary 


Ain 

spring 

Ard 

earth 

Bub 

i-HTr 

Baiir 

lake 

Built 

daughters 

Bcled 

village 

Ben, beni 

SOU, sons 

Bci, but 

hvUW 

Band 

district 

Rif 

weB 

Birkeh, birket 

pool, cistern 

Bur) 

tower 

Dahr 

mountain ridge 

Dcir 

monaaiery * 

Detb 

way 

Gb&dir 

swamp 

Ghor 

low ground f valley 

I-lusn, 

fortress 

Jebd 

mountain 

Jczirch 

island 

JIbt 

bridge 

Kabr 

tomb 

Kftla, kalaL 

castle 

Karya 

village 

Ka&r 

castle 

Kef r tHeh. 

village 

Kefar) 

Khabra 

rtin-wstfir pool 


Khan 

canli'anserai 

KhirbeC. 

khurbeh 

ruin 

Mar 

same 

Men 

meadow 

Mina 

harbour 

Mughsi ru 

cavern 

Nahr 

river 

Ntfbi 

prophet 

Nekb 

pass 

Ras 

promontory * peak, 
head 

Sabkha 

saline depression 

Sabi 

plain 

Sucsjak 

province 

Seil 

torrent 

sheikh 

lord 

Kidi 

saint, holy man 

Suk 

market, bazaar 

Tank 

road 

Tell 

artificial mound, gener¬ 
ally covering a ruined 
city 

Upnm 

mother 

Vilayet 

province 

Wadi 

watercourse, often dry 1 

Wata 

plui/l 

Well 

tomb of sami 


CHAPTER II 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


P hysically Palestine and Transjordan fall into five distinct regions: 

(i) the coastal plain* together with the plain of Esdraelon; (Li) the 
mountain districts of Galilee, Samaria, and Judaea; (iii) the Jordan 
trench and its structural continuation* the Wadi Aruba; (iv) the 
southern deserts* known generally as the Negeb; and (v) the plateau 
east of Jordan, forming the State of Transjordan (p. 399)* The two 
states offer the varieties of soil, dimate* and vegetation of a continent: 
mountain and plain* barren hills and pleasant valleys, hke and sea¬ 
board, deserts and broad stretches of deep* fruitful soil. With the 
exception of the volcanic rocks of Galilee and similar masses east of 
Jordan, the country is built mainly of a light-coloured limestone, 
extremely porous* but interspersed with beds of marl. The hilts of 
Palestine are therefore ill watered in spite of a fair winter rainfall, and 
are poor in cultivable land; on the oilier hand, an active circulation of 
underground water-supplies causes abundant springs* especially in 
the north. Running water* when present, carves deep gorges isolat¬ 
ing blocks of highland like natural fortresses, with the valley-sides 
hollowed out by caves. Palestine is indeed the land of grottoes and 
caverns, 

GEOLOGY 

The whole region lies along the broken edge of the old land-mass 
which to-day makes up Arabia and north-east Africa It is covered 
by a veneer of wind-borne sediments in the desert region of the south, 
which thins out northwards and westwards where it is covered by 
beds of gradually thickening marine deposits (fig, 3)* 

The old mass forming the basement is now exposed only south of 
the Dead Sea in the walls of the Wadi Antba, where it appears on 
both sides and extends far to the south-east beyond the frontier. It 
comprises crystalline schists cut by bosses of grey granite which are 
themselves in turn pierced by basic dikes (originally molten matter) 
following north-north-west lines. This old basement was levelled 
in very early geological times* and on it were deposited .sandstones 
of many ages from late pre-Cambrian times to Lower Cretaceous, 
A sea lay to the north and west during most of this long period, 
occasionally encroaching eastwards, flooding the edge of the desert 
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Fig. 3. Geological map 0/ Palatine and Transjordan 
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and then retreating, perhaps leaving behind lagoons which later 
evaporated to form beds of gypsum. Such beds arc found between 
strata of normal marine origin, the fossils of which! entombed in the 
sandstones and sandy limestones* serve to date the strata. These 
marine sediments thickened greatly towards the north-west during 
the Middle Mesozoic, forming eventually a wedge-shaped block with 
the thick end in Syria and the thin edge in Transjordan* where it 
fades out. 

'Flic whole region was submerged at the end of the Lower Creta¬ 
ceous age, and in the Middle and Upper Cretaceous a thick sheet 
of limestone was deposited. This was composed of several varieties 
of rock, some dolomitic and some shaly, and in beds both thin and 
massive. The uppermost deposits are more chalky and mixed with 
many layers and nodules of flint, part of the formation near the top 
being a series of thin-bedded cherts. Marine deposition continued 
into the Lower Eocene age, when apparently the sea receded for a 
while and some slight erosion took place in the west before another 
submergence occurred during w hich the thick beds of Middle Eocene 
limestone were laid down. About the end of this lime the whole 
series of beds began to fold, and elevation occurred, particularly 
in the cast. The sea persisted along the west coast, however, after 
a very short interruption, into the Miocene age, except in the north* 
where land emerged finally about the Middle Miocene. 

The folding alluded to above resulted in a gentle arching of the 
sediments along a north-north-east axis in northern Palestine, akin 
to T but much feebler than, that found in the ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon in Syria. In southern Palestine, however, the sedi¬ 
mentary mantle is rucked up into a group of curving folds running 
north-east near the Dead Sea and almost west at the Sinai frontier. 
They have no counterpart in Transjordan, but resemble the struc¬ 
tures lying north of Damascus. They suggest a southward movement 
of a Palestine block relative to a Transjordan block, and a crowding 
of pliable sediments on the western basement against a south-eastern 
obstacle in a manner which did not occur over the eastern block, 
where the rigid unyielding basement of the old African Arabian 
continent under the shallow sediments permitted only a slight 
warping. 

The folding was not strong and was succeeded by considerable 
fracturing during the Miocene. Strong vertical movements of blocks 
occurred, resulting in the Jordan trough being formed. At first two 
basins were formed, w r ith a land barrier betw r een them. The southern 
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was partly filled in the late Miocene or Fliocene age by sediments 
grading from sands and silts below to gypseous limestones and dolo¬ 
mites and bedded gypsum above. The former represent the coame 
detritus of the weathering escarpment edges of the newly formed 
plateau margins of the trough; the latter are the deposits of a highly 
saline sea, a more extensive ancestor of the Dead Sea, with its surface 
at least 500 feet above the present level. The northern basin contained 
a freshwater lake until the Upper Pliocene age, when it seems to have 
been embraced by the southern ‘Bitter Sea'. Before the junction took 
place a second spasm of strong vertical movement of the land-blocks 
occurred, and the floor of the Dead Sea trough dropped to its present 
relative level 5*000 feet below the edge of the escarpment of the 
eastern plateau and 2,600 feet below sea-level. The Dead Sea is 
certainly the remains of a sheet of sea-water much more extensive 
than the sea of tc^day. 

Tn the next phase, violent fracturing took the place of folding in 
late geological times, during which individual blocks of land moved 
vertically up or down relatively to each other along the fractures or 
Tault-planesk The Jordan valley, the Dead Sea, the Wadi Araba r and 
the gulf of Akabfl form a single depressed unit along a series of faults 
parallel to and in prolongation of each other. The plain of Esdraelun 
north of the Carmel ridge is a sunken block fractured from the hills 
of Samaria; and it is probable that another fault follows closely the 
shore of the eastern Mediterranean and is responsible for its harbour¬ 
less coastline. Less conspicuous fractures trending north-north-east 
can be traced among die Judaean hills and occasionally in Trans¬ 
jordan. All this fracturing was accompanied by volcanic activity, 
which lasted a long time and resulted in the formation of large tracts 
□f Java in the north of the area. 

Open sea conditions obtained on the western eoastbnds from 
the Oligocenc age onwards and are shown by the succession of 
foramtni feral marls, shaly limestones, and salt-water sandstones and 
conglomerates. The last of die series is a false-bedded calcareous 
sandstone deposited before the uplift of the coast above sea-level 
in the Pliocene age. The latest phase is one in which debris eroded 
from the Judaean bills has been deposited over the gently tilted 
marine sediments and subsequently fringed with coastal sand-dunes. 
Unlike the late strata of the Dead Sea neighbourhood there is no 
covering of lava along the coast. 

The brief outline of geological history given above is not contro¬ 
versial, but there has been considerable argument and speculation 
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about the mechanics of tilt formation of the Jordan valley and Afcaba 
trough. It is often called a l rift valley'. which implies that the early 
sedimentary plateau was arched, and that the central segment nr 
‘keystone' dropped and sn produced the rift. If this occurred the 
trough was caused hy tension or a release of pressure on either side. 
Others call it a 'ramp valley 1 holding that the region was under 
compression, and that in order to release the strain the central block 
was broken and forced down, the escarpments on either side over¬ 
riding the narrow wedge in the centre. Neither theory can yet be 
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Fig. 4. Geological Section across Judaea 

1. Crystalline; a, Primary ; J- Cenomanian Sandstone; 4. OnomimiUI 
Limestone; 5, Scnonian Calcareous marl; 6. PULvrent? and later; y. Fault. 

proved, though it is indisputable that the basement of the Jordan 
trough lias sunk relatively to the Judaean hills and the Transjordan 
plateau. This deeply entrenched valley, much of it far below sea- 
level, is the most striking feature of Palestine; it is, however, only one 
local incident of the breaking down of south-east Europe, western 
Asia, and north-cast Africa. The Black Sea, the Aegean, the eastern 
Meditefranean, a host of fertile depressions in Turkey, the rift 
valley’ system of the Red Sea H the gulf of Aden, Abyssinia, and east 
Africa as far south as Lake Nyasa, all result from the same fracturing 
of the earth’s crust, Jn all these regions the vertical movements of 
crustal blocks were accompanied or followed by vo] canid ty. 

A simplified geological section across the country from west to east 
about the latitude of Bethlehem is given in fig. 4. The vertical 
displacement of the beds is easily seen* as are the gentle warping of 
die marine sediments west of the Chur or Jordan trough and the 
almost horizontal beds of similar deposits spread out on the ancient 
crystalline basement east of the trough. 

Much detailed w ork has been carried out to ascertain the lie of the 
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beds in Palestine for the practical purpose of utilizing the valuable 
underground supplies of water. These supplies are of the first 
importance in a land where the rainfall is seasonal, and insufficient 
ow ing to irregularity from year to year. The porosity of the rocks of 
the Judaean bills relegates these uplands almost entirely to pasture. 
Agriculture in the valleys and lowlands depends mainh on the 
underground water issuing as springs. ( 

Apart from water-supplies, the rocks of Palestine and I ransjordan 
have yielded little of value. Some beds of the Upper Cretaceous are 
known to be rich in phosphates. Manganese is found associated wit 
dolomites and sandstones regarded as Carboniferous. Gypsum is 
found in certain localities, and the Dead Sea contains useful u> in 
solution, including potash. In spite of some indications of petroleum, 
no workable supplies have been located. The grottoes and ta\es ave 
heen used hv man as his Imitation in transition from the tent of die 
desert to the house of the town, for which the rocks provide ample 
quantities of good budding stone, and some useful road metal. 


REGIONAL TOPOGRAPHY 

(i) The Plains 

The plains comprise the coastal lowland, which runs the whole 
length of the land, from the Negeb in the south to Ras en Nakumh or 
‘the Ladder of Tyre’, and the plain of Esdraelun m the north, which 
stretches for nearlv 40 miles front the coast at the bay of Acre mbnd 
to the Jordan south of Late Tiberias. Between the southern part of 
the coastal plain and the Judaean hills is a range of low hills, known as 
the Shephelah, with a small elevated plain between it and the mam 
slopes of Judaea. These will be described with the mountain region, 

with wluch they have more in common (p. 30). _ ... 

In the north'the plain of Acre extends for zo miles in a semicircle 
round the bay of Acre, with a breadth of from ; to 9 miles. Between 
the town uf Acre and Ras en Nakurah the coastal plain becomes more 
and more constricted, until there is only just enough room for a road. 
The great spur of Mount Carmel projecting north-west towards 
Haifa reduces the coastal plain to a bare 200 yards, by which the 
coast road and railway pas* along the edge of the sea. South of Cape 
Carmel the plain remains comparatively narrow until near Caesarea 
(Kisarya) it begins to widen out to form the plain of Sharon which 
extends southwards as far as Tel Aviv and Jaffa, This great fertile 
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plain, the width of which at Tulkarm is to miles, and throughout its 
length little less, lies behind an almost straight coastline protected by 
sand-dunes and lias suffered in the past hy being badly drained. 
The recent deposits brought down from the hills, and produced also 
by the erosion of sandstone hills in the plains, are already carved into 
scattered sandstone ridges, on which stand the village settlements. 
Drainage and irrigation by wells are the principal features of the 
agricultural economy of this region, the chief centre of the citrus 
cultivation. 

Near Jaffa a spur of low hills approaches the coast, with the 
perennial river Auja reaching the sea north of Tel Aviv and the 
intermittent stream of the Wadi Kebir following the southern edge 
of the spur and turning north inland of Jaffa. I hen the plain widens 
again behind a broad belt of sand-dunes and includes the towns of 
1 ,ydda and Kamleh. Here is the ancient ‘plain of Philistia', which 
extends south for f>o miles to the frontier and beyond, being about 
so miles wide at Gaza. 

A fertile soil, suitable warmth, sufficient water-supplies., all tend 
to make this coastal plain a rich agricultural land in comparison with 
the inland plateaux of Samaria and Judaea. Orange-trees surround 
the settlements with a belt of dark colour; palms, cactus, and Bariury 
fig-trees border the irrigated gardens. Farther inland, where it is 
drier, cereals take the place of citrus, then almonds and olives, and 
then the vine. 

The plain of Esdradon, or Megiddo, was formed by the disloca¬ 
tion of a belt of country along a line of faults, which traverse the 
northern end of the hills of bamaria and leave the Carmel ndtjt as an 
upstanding fragment. It is bounded on the north by the hills of 
lower Galilee, from which the southern outlier Mount Tabor (Jebel 
et Tur) stands up as a landmark from the plain; and oil the south by 
the ridge of Carmel and the mountains of Gilboa (Jcbel Fakkua). 
These two project from the hills of Samaria north-west and north-cast 
enclosing a re-entrant of low ground north of Jenin, between which 
town and Nazareth the plain is widest, ifi miles from north to south. 
Esdradon may’ be divided into three parts: (t) on the "ifsl. the plain 
of Acre, part of the coastal plain, is separated from Esdradon proper 
by spurs of the mountains of Galilee which reach out southwards 
almost to the Carmel ridge; (2) in the centre, Esdraelon proper, or 
the valley of Megiddo; and (3) in the cast, the Emek or Vale of 
Jczreel which is more undulating and is gashed on the south by the 
Nahr Jalud which drains past Beisan, 400 feet below sea-lcvcl, to the 
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FiG. 5. Generalized Relief Map 
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bed of the Jordan, 400 feet lower. The plain of Esdradon, with its 
rich deep black earth, formed by the decomposition of the hasalts of 
Galilee* themselves the result of the volcanic activity which accom¬ 
panied the foundering of the plain—has been for centuries under- 
cultivated, in parts derelict and disease-infected, mainly un account 
of the neglect and insecurity that accompanied the rule of the Otto¬ 
man Sultans, In recent years most of it lias been acquired by the 
Jewish Agency for Palestine and settled with Jewish immigrant 
cultivators (fig. 25, p. 212). In consequence, the early prosperity has 
begun to return to what should ultimately be the granary' of Palestine. 

(ii) Thf Mountain Regiuft 

The mountain region is divided historically into Galilee^ upper and 
lower, Samaria, and Judaea, Galilee is north of the plain of Esdraelon 
between lakes Huleh and Tiberias and the sea. Samaria and Judaea 
together form the limestone backbone of Palestine, 

GaHke. Upper Galilee b a mountainous limestone plateau, 
structurally an offshoot of the loftier mountains of Lebanon, and 
showing more of the effects of folding than the hills of Samaria and 
Judaea, It is approximately 16 miles from north to south and 25 
from west to east. It is dominated on the north-east by Herman; in 
fact this mountain, standing up to 9,232 feet beyond the frontier, 
dominates the view as far as the coast at Haifa, 70 miles away, and 
even farther south in Judaea. The watershed of upper Galilee lies 
towards the east. The long tongue of Palestinian country bordering 
the western edge of the Jordan trough north of Lake Huleh rises to a 
maximum height of nearly 2,.900 feet and falls almost sheer to the 
trough, which is here about 30a feet above sea-level; but the highest 
points are a few miles west of Safad: Jcbel Janmak (3,963 ft.)* Jebel 
Heidar (3,435 ft.), and Jebel Arus (3,514 ft.). A first-class road climbs 
up to Sadfad and skirts this limestone group to find its way by a gap 
and dry valley westward to the coast at Acre, South of the gap the 
hills are lower and more broken, and the limestone becomes covered 
more and more with basaltic lavas. 

Upper and lower Galilee are separated from each other by the plain 
of Asochis (Sahl el Rattauf), a plain about 9 miles long from east to 
west, 2 miles broad, and at about 500 feet above sea-level. Its eastern 
end is less than 7 miles from the plateau edge, w hich falls steeply to 
the western shore of Lake Tiberias* The highest point of the escarp¬ 
ment immediately behind the town of Tiberias is S17 feet; the surface 
of the lake less than 2 miles away is 686 feet below sea-level. 
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Lower Galilee is lower in altitude than upper Galilee. Broadly 
speaking it comprises several parallel ridges, running from east to 
west with open valleys between them, but the features are much 
less regular than farther north. From Ilaritiya (Tlaro&beth of the 
GentiIcs T )i at the southernmost tip of the plain of Acre, to the 
southern end of Lake Tiberias is 28 miles; from north to south lower 
Galilee is rarely 7 miles across. Nowhere do the hills reach 2,000 feet. 
The 'Homs of Hattinl west of the town of Tiberias, are only 1+070 
feet: Mount Tabor (Jebel et Fur) stands up at the south-east end to 
l .SjO feet r Jebel Turan r immediately south of the Sahl el Battauf, 
and Jebel es Sikh, north-east of Nazareth, reach 1+800 and 1,880 feet 
respectively; between them winds the road from Tiberias through 
Nazareth to Haifa, picking its way wherever accidents of topography 
lessen the gradient. The city of Nazareth on the southern border of 
this upland stands at 1 ,hoo feet and near the highest point of the road. 
In the plain of Esdraclon is the outlying hill of Jebel ed Dahl or 
‘Little Herman \ 1+690 feet above sea-leveL 

Throughout Galilee min is more abundant than in Judaea and 
springs more numerous. There are more streams of running water p 
more trees and woods of dwarf oak, terehinth* and Aleppo pine; 
indeed 13 per cent, of the country here is still woadcd+ a high pro¬ 
portion for Palestine. In die depressions where the products of the 
decomposition of limestone and basaltic rocks have combined to form 
a fertile soil, fields uf com arc common* Compared with Judaea, 
Galilee is a garden; compared with Lebanon it is semi-desert. 

Samaria, roughly covering the same region as die ancient kingdom 
of Israel lies between the plain of Bsdraelon and the plateau of 
Judaea t with which it is continuous Its northern boundary runs 
south-eastwards along the Carmel ridge to the edge of the Jordan 
trough N but includes the projection northwards known as die moun¬ 
tains of Gilboa (jebel Fakkua); its southern is an indeterminate line 
roughly from west to east, passing immediately north of Ramallah; 
its western includes the slopes of Carmel and the hills behind 
Tulkarm; its eastern is the Jordan escarpment. These boundaries 
enclose a territory of about i h 6oo square miles, about 50 miles long 
from Mount Carmel, behind Haifa, to Ramallah, and rather under 
30 miles from Tulkarm eastwards to the Jordan escarpment. In 
climate and vegetation Samaria ip transitional between Galilee and 
Judaea, less green and well-watered than Galilee, less dusty and 
brown than Judaea, Mountainous throughout, its heights never 
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reach those of upper Galilee, and it is lower than Judaea he tween 
Jerusalem and Hebron. 

Mount Carmel, 1,800 feet, in the extreme north-west, is famous 
in biblical history, as are also mounts Ebal (Jebel Esbmiya), 3,084. 
feet, and Gerizira (Jebel et Tur), 2,890 feet, the twin heights which 
enclose the valley where lies Nablus—successor to Shechem, and 
principal town of Samaria— and guard its approaches front the south. 
These and Tell Asur. 3,290 feet, are the highest summits in Santaria. 

The approaches by several wadis from the plain on the west are 
easier than in nurthern Galilee. On the east the descent to the 
Jordan is less sheer and difficult than farther south; and the desert 
conditions of the descent from Judaea to the Dead Sea are not found 
on the paths that lead from Samaria to the Jordan, where a number of 
streams, several of which are perennial, course the slopes. Of these 
the most important is the Wadi Faria (Farah), which in its lowest 
course is known as the Wadi Jauzala (Jo^clehj. I his short stream, 
rising at about 3,240 feet, enters the Jordan at t,t6o feet below sea- 
level. The shorter, steeper Wadi Mallh, farther north, is saline, as 
its name denotes (malih — salt). 

Samaria, though mountainous, is interspersed with a number of 
small plains and open valleys. The rounded slopes contrast with die 
deep gorges and rugged plateaux of Judaea. Two such plains are 
located near the junction of the Carmel ridge and the projection 
ending in the mountains of Gilboa (Fakkua). immediately south of 
Jenin: the Sahl Arraba (the 'plain of Dothan’) at about 800 feet, and 
the Merj el Ghuruk (or Mcij Sannur) 1,150 feet. The latter is lake 
or marsh for half the year. The Sahl Mukhnah is south of Nablus, 
and along it runs the first-class plateau road from that town to 
Ramallah and Jerusalem. The western portion of Samaria, known as 
Mount Ephraim—at one time the name of the entire group with the 
exception of Carmel—is at a lower level. 

Though there are numerous paths and tracks, only one first-class 
road climbs up from the coastal plain. This goes from 1 ulkarm to 
Nablus by the Wadi Zcimar which is also taken bv the narrow-gauge 
railway. Six miles before reaching Nablus it joins the central 
ridge way road, which makes use of Sahl Airabato reach Jenin, w hence 
it connects with the roads which serve the plain of Esdradon 

Though in some respects the least interesting part of Palestine 
to-day, Samaria was historic ground during die early military history 
of the Jews. While it was still a northern district of a united state, 
the defence of its northern front led to Barak s victory of the Kishon 
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and tu SauFs defeat on Mount Gil boa, After the secession from 
Judah p I srael had to defend itself, and its citadel Samaria, fortified by 
Ornri and defended by Ahab, gave its name to this ^northernkingdom 1 . 
Assyrian conquest from the north overwhelmed it earlier than Judaea, 
which seldom supported it and was exposed by its collapse* 

Judaea . There is no defined boundary between Samaria and Judaea, 
and it has been taken above as a line roughly from west to east 
passing immediately north of Kamallah, 10 miles north of Jerusalem. 
FSsit there is a marked difference between the topography of the two 
regions p Samaria being more eroded into mountain and valley than 
Judaea, which remains a high plateau, less directed because of its 
drier climate. As one goes south the landscape beosmes harsher and 
mure rugged. Bare rocks, washed clear of soil, with stretches of loose 
broken stones, seemingly endless, arc the chief surface features, with 
here and there pockets of earth protected from the rush of ephemeral 
torrents of winter ruin and eagerly cultivated by the poor fetlahin. 
Only around Kamallah and Eira, about 10 miles north of Jerusalem, 
and Hebron, a city some 19 miles south of it, is there any serious 
cultivation. Jerusalem itself stands on a hill-top amid rocks and fields 
of stones; here, as elsewhere, opportunities for cultivation are very 
limited. 

The Judaean tableland is about 48 miles from north to south; the 
distance from Kamallah to Becrsheba is 51 miles. From east to west 
it widens gradually from 15 miles m the north to 25 in the south. It 
slopes gradually to the plains on the west and very steeply to the 
Jordan valley, a fall of 4,000 feet in 25 miles between Jerusalem and 
the north end of the Dead Sea. On the west the descent is in two 
steps: to the She p he] ah plateau, and thence to the coastal plain. 

The highest point is 3,336 feet, near Halhul, miles north of 
Hebron. Other heights are Ncbi Samwil, 2,904 feet, 5 miles north of 
Jerusalem, and Jebel et Tur (‘the Mount of Olives'), 2,680 feet, 
overlooking Jerusalem From the cast. South of Hebron the land falls 
away rapidly, reaching the plain after 20 miles. 

Sir George Adam Smith has described the general character of the 
Judaean plateau in a vivid passage. 

E Thc greater part of the Judaean plateau consists of stony moorland, 
upon which rough scrub and thorns, reinforced by a Few dwarf oaks, 
contend with multitudes of boulders, and the limestone, as if impatient of 
the thin pretence of soil, breaks out in bare scalps and prominences. Thera 
arc some patches of cultivation, but though the grain springs bravely from 
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them, they seem more beds of shingle than of soil. The only other signs of 
life, besides the wild bee and a few birds, are flocks of sheep and gnats, ora 
few attic, cropping far apart in melancholy proof of the scantiness of the 
herbage. Where the plateau rolls, the shadeless slopes are for the most part 
divided between brown scrub and grey rock ■ the hollows are stony fields 
traversed by dry torrent-beds of dirty boulders and gashed day. Where 
the plateau "breaks, low ridge and shallow glen are formed, and the ridge is 
often crowned hx a village, of which the grey stone walls and mud roofs 
look from the distance like a mere outcrop of the rocks yet round them, or 
below in the glen, there wilt be olive-grove^ bps, and perhaps a few 
terraces of vines. . . . 

'The prevailing impression of Judaea is of stone—the torrent-beds, the 
paths that arc no better, the heaps and heaps of stones gathered from the 
fields, the fields as stony still, the rnoois strewn with boulders, the obtrusive 
scalps and ribs of the hills. Id the more desolate parts, which had otherwise 
been covered with scrub, this impression is increased by the ruins of 
ancient cultivation—cairns, terrace-walls, and vineyard towers. 

On the west, the approaches to the plateau from the plain, in order 
from north to south, are: 

{a} the Wadi Dilb, which rises near Ramallah; 

(b) the Wadi Malaka with the two Beth Morons, where Judas 
Maccabacus defeated the Syrians In the second century R,c. * 
(f) the Wadi Salman, the main route in ancient times, which 
drains north through Lydda, collects the winter waters of the 
first two, and reaches the sea by Jaffa; 

(d) the Wadi Ali, along part of which runs the modem road to 
Jerusalem: 

(e) the Wadi Sarar, in part the Wadi Is main, now followed closely 
by the railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem; 

(/) the Wadi Bamt (Vale of Elah), up which the Philistines, the 
Syrians, and Richard Comr de Lion advanced to Jerusalem; 
(jf) the Wadi Afranj (Valley of ZephathalV), w est of Hebron. 

The road southward front Hebron leaves the plateau by the Wadi 
Khelii to Beersheha*, where the Wadi Bit es Saha, of which it is a 
tributary', flows west and north-west as the Wadi Ghazza to the sea 
near Tell Ujal. 

On the east the descent is precipitous from an average height of 
2,500 feet above sea-level to 1,300 feet below', in the sunken trench 
of the Ghor, Rain on this aide is most exceptional, and in consequence 
the land is a veritable desert, ‘the wilderness of Judaea \ The only 
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natural lines of communication are the Wadi Kelt and the Wadi 
Mukallik. The present first-class road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
takes the headwaters of the Mukallik but makes a long detour round 
the Wadi Kelt in order to find an easier gradient. Elsewhere the 
plateau ends in a succession of precipitous terraces, the easternmost 
often i ,odd feet above the bottom of the Ghor. These walls of rock 
are, however, carved up by a number of deep gorges which render 
passage from north to south almost impossible, though all except 
the Wadi Kelt in the north and the Feshshet ed Denvish or Wadi 
Umm Bcghak K running into the south-west of the Dead Sea p are 
dry save for part of the winter. 

J he wilderness of Judaea, and that of Tekoa which begins 5 miles 
south of Jerusalem, fully deserve their names; thev arc real deserts, 
rough and rocky, with parched and barren wastes, and with no trace 
nf tree or field,, excepting the occasional oases in the beds of a few 
streams and around one or two springs. Population there is none 
apart from the anchorites of the monasteries, of which the principal 
are those of St George in the Wadi Kelt, and of Mar Saba* 10 miles to 
the south. Nomad beduin are only temporary visitors. 

I he Shephdah y midway in more than one respect between the 
plateau of Judaea and the coastal plain, is different in structure 
and landscape (fig. 4}. It stretches almost from the confines of 
Samaria to a point cast of Gaza and covers an area 30 miles long and 
from 5 to B miles wide* curving gently and concave to the sea. Its 
wrestem bo unday runs approximately from a point 3 miles west of 
Tell Jazar (Gczer) and 14 from the coast to a point 15 miles east 
of Gaza. North of this district the characteristic features of the 
Shephelah are not found, and the low hills which extend from Samaria 
to the plain are spurs of the mountain backbone. 

The height of the Shephqlah averages from 500 to Sqq feet above 
the sea, but in one or two places reaches 1,500 feet, Maudy composed 
of soft chalky limestone with an undulating surface sloping westward 
and intersected by wadis, the land, especially in the valleys, is fertile - 
The higher parts are separated from the Judaean plateau by the line 
of a depression forming broad shallow valleys—the Wadi Najil, the 
Wadi Sur h and the Wadi Samt (Vale of Elah)—a welt-watered fertile 
region growing cereals and olives, with evidence of having once 
supported a far larger population than now. Cut off from ihe plateau 
by an abrupt escarpment, it was the contested frontier between the 
Israelites of the plateau and the Philistines of the coastal plain, the 
scene of their ceaseless warfare and of the legendary feats of Samson 
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Later it formed the similar battleground of she Maccabees and the 
Syrians (p, Sg) 3 and of Saracens and Crusaders (p. 103). 

(iii) The Jordan Trench (El Ghor ) 

The Jordan trench begins at the northern Frontier of Palestine, 
where the headwaters of die Jordan, collected by a few larger streams, 
flow dirough marshland to form Lake Huleh, 230 feet above sea-level. 
At Lake Tiberias ( 4 tbe Sea of Galilee 1 )> 10 miles to the south, it is 
already nearly 700 feet below sea-level, while at the north end of the 
Dead Sea the floor of the trench has dropped a further 5So Feet, 
South of the Dead Sea it begins to rise again and its name, L E 1 Ghor'—- 
properly only given to the trench between Lake Tiberias and the 
Dead Sea, but more often applied to the whole feature-—changes to 
the Wadi Araba. Under this name it is known until it reaches the 
sea at the head of the gulf of Akaba, its base having risen above sea- 
level w r est of Petra. The gulf is merely the flooded extension of the 
trench, the sea having broken into it east of Mount Sinai and sub¬ 
merged it as far as the small Transjordan port of Akaba, dose to the 
southernmost point of Palestine* From the southern base of .Mount 
Herman to the foot of the Scorpion cliffs (Akrabbim), 8 mites south 
of the Dead Sea, the distance is 16S miles; from Herman to Akaba 
about loo miles more. 

The width of the trench ranges from less than 3 miles to more than 
14. The river Jordan, the boundary of Palestine throughout most of 
its length, flows through its centre, so that the eastern half is generally 
in Transjordan territory. Except for the break caused by the Emek 
Jezreelp the Ghor is flanked on the Pales tine side by continuous hills and 
mountains interrupted only by a few watercourses, occasionally with 
perennial streams. The chief stream-beds from north to south arc: 

{a) the Wadi llindaj, opposite Lake Huleh, known in its upper¬ 
most reaches as Wadi Fara; 

(&) the Amud, Rubadiya (or Tuffa), and Hamam* flowing into 
Lake Tiberias, and the Wadi Bira (or Sherrar) joining the 
Jordan south of it; 

(c) the Nahr Jalud, draining the Emek Jezrecl past Beisan into the 
Jordan; 

(d) the Shubaah, Malik Faria (or the Wadi Janzala), Ahmar, and 
Aiija, rivers of Sama ria; 

(t) die Kelt and the Mukailik, of northern Judaea, the last enter¬ 
ing the Dead Sea direct. 
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Farther south the great eastern walls of the Judaean plateau, 3,5*0 
Feet high, are cut by impassable ravines and gorges, the names of 
which are unimportant. 

The Huleh valley„ including Lake Hiileh, is about 15 miles long 
and nearly 5 miles wide. For the first 6 miles the floor is a Fertile 
alluvial plain ; the remainder is- mainly marshland and lake* the most 
considerable margin of dry land being slightly higher ground to the 
west of the lake, w here rich wheat lands come dose to the shorcn 
Towards the southern end the lake tapers to a width of a few hundred 
yards and is eventually almost enclosed by low volcanic hills. On 
the south-west there are plantations of eucalyptus trees. 

^outh of Lake Iluleh the Ghor is narrowed by basaltic hulls 
through which the Jordan has cut a deep gorge in order to reach 
the lower level of Lake Tiberias. Here the trench widens to nearly 
B miles, the whole being Oiled hv lake, which leaves only just enough 
space for a road oil either side. A small strip of Palestinian territory 
passes up the eastern side of the lake, but there is a 7-milc gap along 
the north-eastern shore which belongs to Syria. Tiberias on die 
western shore and Samakh on the southern are the only important 
settlements, the latter being on the railway between Haifa and Dtrraa, 
the junction for Damascus and Amman. 

The breadth of the Ghor for the first 12 miles south of Lake 
Tiberias is from 3 to 4 miles. Then it expands westwards, merging in 
the plain of Behan, which, if included in the Ghor, doubles the 
width. South of the Wadi Malih, at the southern end of this plain* 
the hills once more close in and the valley is at its narrowest; but it 
soon widens again to an average of 3 miles. East of Ras Umm el 
Kharruba (692 ft.), which encloses the Ghor el Faria* the faulted 
trough of the lower Wadi Faria, the Jordan trench is 6 miles wide 
and 900 feet below sea-level. There is now a general widening, 
especially westwards to the plains of Fasayil and Jericho, and a width 
of to miles is maintained to the latitude of the latter, when it increases 
to 14 miles* conformable with a receding bay in the Transjordan 
scarp. It is about 9 miles wide at the northern end of the Dead Sea. 

'ITuoughout most of its length the Ghor is very fertile* but little 
cultivated, the extreme heat at the bottom of the trench and the 
radiation from the rock walls making heavy w r ork by a non-tropical 
people such as the Jew-s* or even by the Arabs, very difficult. More¬ 
over, in the south, where the valley widens, water-supply is in¬ 
adequate without costly irrigation, and much of the soil is rank. The 
valley is therefore almost uninhabited, the large village of Jericho 
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(Eriha), a short distance north-west of the Dead Sea n being in fact 
an oasis in the desert, as are the other insignificant scttlements- 

Jericho was once an important outpost town covering the Jordan 
crossings immediately north of the Dead Sea. Engeddf at the mouth 
of the Wadi Char, about half-way down the western coast of the 
Dead Sea, was once a town supported by the fertile land surrounding 
it. King David fortified it; under the Romans it was the centre of a 
toparchy; in the time of Josephus its palms and balsam were famous; 
as late as the Crusades, its vineyards were celebrated throughout 
Syria. To-day a few mins mark its site and only a dozen poverty- 
stricken x\rabs scratch a bare existence from the soil. From Engeddi 
leads one of the very few tracks from the Dead Sea up into Judaea* 
though its lower climh is by a staircase rather than along a road. It 
passes through die Wadi Char to Hebron and Jerusalem, 

The Palestine shore of the Dead Sea and for some miles westward is 
indeed a true desert, and T except at Engeddh incapable under present 
conditions of supporting life. The Palestine Potash Company houses 
its workers at the northern and southern ends of die Dead Sea, and 
at the northern end there is a hotel and bathing-place. But to a large 
extent the Ghnr has been abandoned to nature and is now the resort 
of the fauna of Palestine rather than of man. 

For 3 more detailed description of the Jordan, of lakes lluleh and 
'Tiberias, and of the Dead Sea, see below* pp r 28-32, 

(iv) The Negeb 

Southern Palestine or the Negeb is the fourth principal natural 
division of Palestine—an indefinite desert region within artificial 
political boundaries, and separated on the north by the line between 
the habited and the uninhabited which shifts from season to season 
and from year to year. Its population is almost entirely nomadic, 
especially in the centre and south, and the sites of occupation arc 
continually changing. 

The area is approximately 4,520 square miles (12,577,000 dunams), 
and is nearly as large as the rest of Palestine, 1 Excluding the portion 
near the cuast which has some features in common with the coastal 
plain farther north, the Negeb falls into two parts: the long slope 
upwards to the south-east, which is very sparsely inhabited, and the 
mountain and desert of the east and south, judging by the remains 
of Byzantine and later towns, the first of the two parts once had 

1 The Egure is from the Raynt CommwMon Report, p, 234. The remainder of 
Pfislesrim; it given IS 13,742,000 dunams. One equals 0 23 of an lore. 
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a population, not Urge but of some consequence. The Negeb is 
entirely dependent on its rainfall, always scanty and uncertain, for 
its water-supply. There is no evidence that this was ever sufficient 
to support the population that the ruins suggest, and it is possible 
that these were chiefly military posts with the miscellaneous collec¬ 
tion of services necessary for their maintenance, and were not 
entirely dependent on the land for their supplies. 

Beersheba, 30 miles south of Hebron and the southern limit of the 
Holy Land, is on the edge of the Negeb, It is now a village, which, 
previously abandoned, was reoccupied only in 1S99 or 1900. Forty- 
five miles along Lhc desert road to Egypt is tile frontier police-post 
oi El Auja el Hafir, These are the only regularly inhabited places in 
the Negeb. 

The north-western part of the Negeb is a plain, sloping gently 
upwards from the coast behind a belt of sand-dunes which widens 
beyond the Egyptian boundary west of El Arish. For some 15 or 20 
miles south-eastwards from the coast there is some scattered cultiva¬ 
tion and grass in spring. A large expanse of sandy desert, about 15 
miles wide, extends northwards of the Wadi Abyad, the depress ion 
that drains the mountains along the Egyptian border farther south, 
and leads westwards towards the Wadi El Arish, and east of this ex¬ 
panse broken hills reach north-eastwards towards Beeraheba, which is 
at about 900 feet above sea-level. These are outliers of the Judaean 
hills and are drained by various watercourses, dry except after rain, 
which is eventually collected by the Wadi Ghazza. A higher ridge 
of rocky desert extends south-westwards from the southern end of 
the Dead Sea to heyond the Egyptian frontier, and Forms the water¬ 
shed--if such a term is permissible in a country which is almost 
entirely devoid of water -between the catchments of the Arish and 
the Ghazza on the north-west and the Fukra and Araba on the 
south-east 

This ridge is rough and broken ground, mostly between 1,500 feet 
and 2,000 feet, but rising south-westward towards the frontier to 
heights above 3,000 feet The boundary crosses the ridge south-east 
of Kuseimeh, an Egyptian police-post on the desert road from Suez 
to Beersheba. Hereabouts are the highest points; jcbel Kharuf 
(3.262 ft), Jebel Lussan (3,140 ft ), Jebel Maghara (3,040 ft), jebel 
Samawch (3,300 ft), and others unnamed. They are roughly half-way 
between the Mediterranean and the head of the gulf of Akaba. 

The desert road from El Auja to Beershcba keeps generally to the 
stony ground along the northern foot of the ridge, thereby avoiding 
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the more difficult sand-desert to the north and the broken country to 
the south. Most of the ruins referred to above are hidden away in the 
upper ravines of the ridge, not far from the head of the Wadi Roman, 
which lies in a deep depression parallel to the ridge and on the south¬ 
east side of it, North of the ridge there is still a Little cultivation, to 
the south and east of it there is none, and here the country becomes 
more rugged, stony, and hroktn, 1 he ridge falls in broad steps to the 
edge of the Araba escarpment, but these steps are much broken and 
cliffs of 500 feet are common; the escarpment itself is generally 
precipitous, especially in the north where it ranges from 1,200 feet 
below sea-level to 1,800 feet above. 

Rtyees and Lakes 

The rivers and lakes of Palestine are few. The former are of little 
economic consequence, except to the slight extent in which they 
supply water for irrigation. None is navigable except for very small 
boats. The largest, tlie Jordan, is entirely an inland river, ending in 
the Dead Sea. Those which reach the sea are, from north to south, the 
Naamin (floss. Ilelus) immediately south of Acre; the Kishon or 
Mukatta directly east of l Iaifa; the Zcrka or Crocodile rivet between 
Tantura (Dor)and Kisarya (Caesarea): the Hadera orMifjir, and the 
Tskanderuna, both south of this Utter site; the Auja or Yarkon, which 
enters the sea through the northern suburbs of Pel Aviv ; the Rubin, 
seven miles south of Jaffa; and the GUma beyond Gaza. These arc all 
perennial streams in their lower courses, though when the dry season 
is a month or two old, they carry little water, and are then fed by 
springs, often low down in their course. 

Rivers of the Mediterranean Seaboard 

The Naamin and Lhe Kishon drain lower Galilee, the latter being 
by far the most important. The Naamin rises east of Haifa among the 
Galilean foothills and flows sluggishly northwards through the. plain 
of Acre, forming marshland behind the coastal dunes, until it enters 
the Mediterranean beyond the southern outskirts of Acre, A tribu¬ 
tary, the Hslazun, which joins it in the marshes, is of more con¬ 
sequence and has two principal sources: the Khashab, rising in 
the mountains near Rama, and the other in the edge of the Sahl cl 
Battauf (the ’plain of Asochis'). The Naamin basin is at most to 
miles from north to south and 19 from source to coast. 

The Kishon carries a much greater volume of water and is deemed 
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one of the principal rivers of Palestine, second only to the Jordan. It 
has two main tributaries; the shorter, which under the name of 
Rummana rises almost within sight of Mount Hattin, less than io 
miles west of Tiberias, flows westwards along the southern edge of the 
Sahl el Battauf as the Khaliadiva, and enters the main river as the 
Malik; and the main Kishon, which rises in Mount Gilboa east of 
Jenin, and flow's through the plain of Esd radon and along the 
northern foot of Carmel until it readies the sea in the eastern suburbs 
of Haifa. It drains the whole of the sunken plain of Esdraelon and 
part of lower Galilee, being also fed bv springs low down in the 
Carmel ridge and in the hills to the north. The length of the Malik is 
about 25 miles; that of the Kishon, known also in its upper reaches as 
Ae Sitt, rather more than 35 miles. The plain near the mouth of the 
Kishon was formerly marshy and enclosed by dunes, and the course 
of the river was constantly shifting. Agricultural and industrial 
development, partly Jewish, partly sponsored by the Government, 
has now controlled the water. The sand-dunes have been levelled 
and the marshes to a large extent drained. 

I he Zerka or Crocodile river—it derives the latter name from the 
belief that crocodiles were to he found in it as late as the nineteenth 
century drains the south-west side of the Carme] ridge and part 
of the plain of Sharon. It has several short tributaries. After pass¬ 
ing the spur of Ziehron Jacob, it forms two branches which reach 
the sea 3 miles apart. The extensive marshes behind the coastal 
dunes were a source of disease until they were drained, between 1920 
and 1930, by the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association, under 
2 concession from the Government. 

1 he Hadera or Khudaira, known also as the Mifjir, the ‘Dead river’ 
of the Crusades, enters the sea 2I miles south of Caesarea. It is 
formed by several tributaries: the Am, which is fed by springs in 
Carmel; the Abu Nar, which rises east of the Sab I Arraba (’plain of 
Dothan’) and is perennial for most of its course; and the Massin 
which rises north of Nablus. These wadis undergo several changes 
of name throughout their courses. The marshes of the lower Hadera 
were infested by malarial mosquitoes until drained by Jew ish settlers. 

The next river is the fskanderuna, the 'Salt river’ of the Crusades! 
Draining the western side of the Samarian w atershed as the Hawwatat 
its main sources are the Tin and the Zeimar which rise near Nablus 
Other tributaries are fed by springs in the western foothills of 
Samaria. The fskanderuna enters the sea 7 miles south of Caesarea. 
In its lowest reaches this river is sometimes known as the Wadi 
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1 lavvarith, a fi£nnt taken from the local Arabs, sometimes as the 
Wadi Kalansaw-a, and its plain as the Bmek Hefer 

The Auja or Yarkon is fed by four principal tributaries: (ij the 
Kalkilya* which, after reaching the plain near the village of that name, 
is used for irrigation, and only a small surplus reaches the main stream, 
{u) the Ishkar, known in it* middle course as the Kana, and in its 
headwaters as the Jarra; (iii) the Sarida or Rallui, the upper tributaries 
of which are the Ishar, the Kub, and the Nimr; and (iv) the Kebir or 
Musrareh* which, rising as the Dilb near Ramallah in northern Judaea, 
changes its name several times before it joins the Auja 2 miles from 
its mouth. The Auja is the southernmost stream in Palestine that 
can fairly be termed a river, and one of the very few on which boating 
is possible* even near the sea. Up its tributary valleys run the 
principal routes, both ancient and modern* to northem Judaea and 
Samaria. Its three northem tributaries drain almost the whole oi 
southern Samaria nearly as far north as Nablus; the Ivebir T the rest of 
southern Samaria and northernmost Judaea- It traverses that portion 
of the plain where stand the towns of Ramleh, Lydda, and Petah 
Tikva, and enters the sea by Jaffa and I el Aviv. Much of its water 
is derived from a strong spring in the plain at Ras el Ain (class. Anti- 
patris), where the Ishkar and Rallut unite* hut there are many other 
springs along its course. The waters are used for irrigating the neigh¬ 
bouring citrus plantations, and for some years past there has been a 
project for utilizing the water more widely* 

Tile only three remaining rivers of any importance flowing into 
the Mediterranean are the Rubin, the Sukreir, and the Ghazza. 
The Rutin, rising near Bint, north of Jerusalem* cuts a deep 
valley—the Sarar or the b vaJe of Sorek , now followed by the 
railway- and reaches the sea about 7 miles south of Jaffa, li is onl\ 
perennial in its lowest reaches. The Sukreir t of less importance, 
finds a way through the sand-dunes 9 miles farther south; it is joined 
by several small streams in the plain of Philistia* but all are dry in 
summer. The Ghazztt, which enters the sea 6 miles south-west of 
Gaza, originates in the Khelil or Abrek near Hebron and in the Wadi 
Milfa many miles to the south- 1 liese two streams unite 3 uides east 
of Bcershcba and as the Wadi Bir cs Saba emss the northern Negeb, 
collecting some water in winter from several wadis. Light miles 
from the coast die Ghazza (locally the Shellah) is joined on the right 
bank by the Sharia, which is fed frum the southern Shephekh, The 
Ghazza is never a continuous stream and is made up of a series of pools 
in winter* fed by occasional springs and a scanty rainfall]; but its 
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course and those of its tributaries are witness to underground supplies 
of water which are reached by wells. 

The Jordan 

1 he Jordan, historically and geographically! is the principal river 
of Palestine. It has several headwaters The streams from Anti- 
I Lebanon are the longest, the Wadi et Trim, later the Hasbaiu, rising 
north of Ilerrnon, and several other streams from Syria joining to 
form the main channel. The I. id dan, which also has several sources 
in Syria, receives its strongest volume from Tell el Kadi, 1 just within 
Palestine territory, and from Danyas (class. Paneas, the biblical Dan), 
a little to the east, where, at the very foot of llermon, a fountain 
Hursts out in the cave of the ancient god Pan, now destroyed by recent 
earthquakes. All these sources unite about 6 miles north of J,ake 
liulch, hut the stream soon branches again at Es Salihiva and the 
waters, with those of other streamlets from the enclosing escarp, 
utents, form marshland across the whole width of the trough for a 
distance of 5 mites north of the Jake, 

hake 1 hitch is briefly described below (p. 30). A few streams which 
rise in upper Galilee, but are mostly fed by springs low down on the 
Jordan side of the watershed, add water to the lake or the Jordan 
immediately to the south of it. Such are the Hindaj, Wakkas or 
Shababik, Musheirifa, and Shahvan, There are a number of small 
hamlets with olive-groves dependent on these springs, tucked away 
in their valleys. From hake Huleh to Lake Tiberias is another 
10 miles. The total fall between the two lakes is 916 feet. The river 
here forms a series of cascades in a narrow gorge and receives no 
reinforcement, Before entering the gorge it is crossed by the Jisr 
Banal Yakub (‘the bridge of Jacob’s daughters'), on the ‘Way of the 
Sea’ (Fiat il/arti), the ancient road from Egypt to Svria and"central 
Asia. Where the Jordan enters Lake Tiberias it is 60 feet wide and 
passes peacefully through a small delta. 

The lake and its tributaries are described below (p. 30). The 
Jordan valley, or the Ghor, is 65 miles long from Lake Tiberias 
to the Dead Sea, with the escarpments so close on either side as to 
leave a plain sometimes not more than 2 or 3 miles wide, in which the 
river almost doubles its length by meanders. In this section the 
Jordan falls from 686 feet below sea-level at Lake Tiberias to 1,290 feet 
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at the Dead Sea, Deeply sunken as is the valley bottom, it is covered 
with Pliocene and more recent sediments through which the river 
has cut its bed still lower, sometimes as much as 150 feet. Springs 
abound, and there are many tributaries on both hanks. Those in 
Palestine have been mentioned on page Zi. The most important 
feeder on the left bank is the Yarmuk, which enters about 5 miles 
south of the Sea of Galilee, part of its courae serving as a 
boundary between Syria and Transjordan, and as a natural route for 
the railway to Dcraa. This and other left-bank tributaries are 
described in Chapter XIV, 

Vegetation is luxuriant, but rank (frontispiece). Six miles south of 
Beisan, where the valley doses in, there is very little cultivation and 
almost no permanent population. The streams that feed the Jordan 
are often impregnated with salts, useful for other purposes, but 
harmful to agriculture. Every year during the rainy season the 
valley bottom is flooded, and a residue of mud and gravel, drift-wood 
and derelict tree-trunks p rotting vegetation and refuse is left behind. 
Near the river are ugly mudbanks, sometimes 25 feet high, with 
occasional beds of shingle, foul with ooze and stimc h which make 
approach to the river difficult. Farther south, movement becomes 
easier. The jungle disappears, but only because the soil is so poisoned 
that it is incapable of supporting any vegetation. As the Dead Sea is 
approached, the plain is dotted with barren dust-coloured hillocks 
and ridges of vellow r marl, deposited and carved into strange shapes 
by the annual Hoods, Not inaptly they have been likened to refuse 
heaps of a chemical factory. Swamp abounds and there is much 
malaria* Near Jericho the valley widens and its character changes: it 
becomes desert rather than wilderness,, in which Jericho and such 
small valleys as Ain Duk form oases because of their springs of 
sweet water. 

In the summer, the river is about 30 yards wide in its lower 
reaches, a rapid muddy stream with an uncertain current that is 
sometimes dangerous to the bather. Its depth varies from 3 fed 
the fords to 10 or 12 elsewhere. 

The Yarmuk, just above its confluence with the Jordan at the 
village of Naha ray im, has been dammed to supply hydro-electric 
power For the Palestine Electric Corporation + A mile lower down the 
Jordan is the old Saracen bridge of Jisr el Majami, which carries the 
road from Beisan to Tiberias and Syria; near it is the railway bridge 
on the route from Haifa to Damascus and Amman. Three miles to the 
south the pipe-line from the Traq oilfields to- Haifa passes under the 
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Jordan. Below the confluence of the Nahr Jalud, the principal right- 
bank tributary, which drains the plain of Bcisan, is the Jisresh Sheikh 
Hussein. Close to the junction of the Zerka [one. Jabbok) tributary 
from Transjordan and the Faria from the west h the Jisr Damiya, 
the bridge which once took the main road from central and perhaps 
southern Palestine to Gilead and Bashan. It was in ruins until 1941, 
when it was rebuilt. 

A number of minor tributaries job the Jordan south of the Faria, 
the best known being the Kelt, which rises a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, and after passing Jericho reaches the Jordan about 4 miles 
before the latter enters the Dead Sea, East of Jericho is the modem 
AHenhy bridge, the principal one over the Jordan, which carries the 
road from Jerusalem and the coast to Amman , the main hne of 
communication to Transjordan from the west. 

The Lakes 

During its course through the trench the Jordan expands into three 
considerable sheets of water, Lake Huleh, Lake Tiberias, and the 
Dead Sea, locally known as the Bahr Lut. 

Lake Huleh. The Huleh basin covers about 44 square miles or 
28,160 acres. Of this, Lake Huleh may be said To extend over 8,8*5 
acres, of which 4*934 arc swamp and marsh. It is a shallow expanse 
of water with an indeterminate shoreline, about 4 miles from 
north to south anti at its widest 3 miles from east to west. few 
unimportant stream? flow into it from both east and west. The 
swamp extends for another 5 or 6 miles to the north and the whole is 
gradually con tract Eng on account of the deposition oi silt. The marsh 
is overgrown with papyrus from 13 to iy feet high (p. 71}—one of the 
densest masses of papyrus in the world—and is a principal source of 
malaria in Palestine* the Arabs of the neighbourhood being riddled 
with it (fig. 26, p. 229}. For this reason draining of the swamp has long 
been desirable. Moreover* the reclamation of land would provide 
especially fertile land for cultivation, a fact already recognized by the 
Ottoman Government in 1914, when they granted the first concession 
to two merchants of Beirut, JJttle was done, however, for many 
years* and it is only recently that any progress has been made with a 
new project. 

Lake Tiberias is 13 miles long and 8 miles at its widest, ft is 686 feet 
below the level of the Mediterranean, and its depth ranges to about 
700 feet, varying 3 or 4 feet between summer and winter. Its shores 
are mainly of pebbles and sand, and brooks lined with oleanders run 
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into it. The late is hemmed in on cast and west by mountains, often 
rising steeply from the water's edge and in places barely leaving 
room for the road. On the w T est there are two small plains: that of 
Ghuweir—formed by the riverain deposits of three streams which 
rise in Galilee, the Amud* the Kubadiya (or TufFa) ? and the Hamam 
—lines the lake for about 4 miles and is more than a mile wide; dial 
of Tiberias, farther south and mure restricted, is occupied almost 
wholly by the town of that name. On the east there is no affluent of 
any consequence* except the Semak, which forms a useful route to 
Kuneitra in Syria. 

The surroundings of the lake are among the most beautiful and 
fertile in Palestine. Black basalt rock backs die shores and plains. 
There are several hot springs on die west of the lake, especially near 
Tiberias. Fish are plentiful. The western shore in particular 
occupied a prominent position in biblical times, when at least nine 
towns were sited around the lake. All but Tiberias have gone or arc 
only represented now by villages, for in the absenee of irrigation, the 
region cannot support a large population. 

T 7 te Dead Sm. The third of the Jordan lakes is the largest and by 
fax the most remarkable. It is 47 miles long from north to south and 
10 miles at its widest; it has an area nf 340 square miles. The Trans¬ 
jordan boundary bisects it. Its eastern shore is described on p. 411. 
Its surface is 1,290 feet heiow the level of the Mediterranean, 
and its waters are 1feet deep towards the north-east, so that 
rock-bottom here is sunk about 2,(100 feet below mean sea-level. 
Towards the southern end it shallows, before merging into salt 
swamps and marsh. A few streams, none of them of much signifi¬ 
cance except the Jordan, enter the Dead Sea* but none issues from it. 
It has been estimated that about 61 million tons of water enter daily 
at certain seasons. The level is mostly controlled by the high rate 
of evaporation, caused by the great heat during most of the year, 
and evidenced by the impenetrable mist that often covers the sea. 

The shores of the Dead Sea consist mainly of a low beach of gravel, 
varied by marl or salt-marsh. Two-thirds of the way south a broad, 
low promontory projects from the eastern side; it [s known as El 
Usan, or "the tongue'* and on it there is now a small aircraft landing- 
ground, i,o&2 feet below mean sea-level, the lowest on earth. 

On the Palestine side of the sea the mountains* never far from the 
shore, come down to the water s edge at three places: Ras Fashkha, 
Ras Merged, and Jcbel Usdum. The last named* at the extreme south¬ 
west end, is a ridge of rock-salt, 300 feet high and 5 miles long. 
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Of the streams that enter from tile west, very few are perennial, 
The Ain Fashkhsi originates in the escarpment near Has Fashkha, from 
several hot brackish springs (temp, 70° to 80 F,); the Ain cl Ghuweir 
(temp, 90" F.) is very similar, and there are others farther south. Of 
longer streams the Wadi Nar, carrying water only in winter, rises 
near Jerusalem as the Kidron; the Ain Jeddi, a short stream which 
enters the sea n ear Engeddi, whose fertility was once renowned (p, 23), 
has now lost all its importance; the Kdb or Arcija, rising as the Wadi 
Arrub a little north of Hebron, enters tile sea south of Engeddi, 

The affluents arc mostly saline; some sulphurous springs flow 
into the sea; other chemicals impregnate the water from springs 
below the surface. There is bitumen in the surrounding rocks, and 
at times, especially after earthquakes, lumps of bitumen are seen 
floating in the sea, a phenomenon known 10 the ancients who gave 
to the sea the name of Asphakites* 



CHAPTER III 

THE COAST 


T he coast of Palestine trends in a general south-south-westerly 
direction for about 140 miles, from the Syrian frontier at Ras en 
Nakurah to the Egyptian border at Rafa, South of Acre the shore is 
sandy with dunes spreading inland, almost the only break being 
immediately south of the bay of Acre, where the seaward end of 
Carmel forms a rocky promontory. At Nakurah, on the frontier, there 
are cliffs. Occasionally in the north the beach is fringed with rocks 
and cut up by small creeks, while here and there in the south there arc 
low cliffs not more than 80 feet high. The bay of Acre, which lira be¬ 
tween the small promontory on which Acre stands and the headland 
of Mount Carmel, is the only marked indentation in the coastline. Its 
importance is increased by the fact that it lies at the seaward end of 
the plain of Esdraelon* the natural route inland from the coast to 
Damascus. Despite the swell, it has the best anchorage on the coast. 
In northern Palestine the main lines of communication lie dose to the 
shore, as in Syria, but south of Caesarea where the Carmel range recedes 
inland and the lowland broadens, the main road and railway also di¬ 
verge from the coast. Communications to the east follow the principal 
wadis that drain the cent ral highlands. The lowdy mg plains behind the 
coastal dunes—Acne* Sharon, and Fhllistia—are cultivated, especially 
the plain of Sharon, where oranges, cucumber^ melons, and other 
vegetables are grown. For more detailed description the coast will 
be divided into three sections: (i) Ras en Nakurah to Haifa* (ii) Haifa 
to Tel Aviv and Jaffa, (Hi) Jaffa to Rata. Each section is subdivided 
into the coastline, the coastal plain, and the communications. 

The short strip qf Palestinian coast at the head of the gulf of 
Akaba is described with the coast of Transjordan, on p. 521. 

Ras en Nakurah to Haifa (Jig 9 ) 

Between Ras en Nakurah and the port of Haifa, a distance of 20 
miles* the coast trends m a general south-south-westerly direction. 
In this stretch there are low sandy beaches* and a few rocky points 
and fringing rocks north of Acre* The coastal plain is from 2 to 4 
miles broad, widening into the plain of Acre in the south, and backed 
inland by the mountains of Galilee (p + 15)* 

The promontory of Ras en Nakurah, or the Ladder of Tyre, which 
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marks the boundary', rises gradually from a height of about 350 feet 
close to the sea to 1,174 3 miles inland, it is the end of 3 spur 

from Jcbel Mushakka* and falls on the south side abruptly to the 
coastal plain ; its northern slopes in Syria are more gradual. The coast 
is rocky for about a mile south of the promontory, then there is a sandy 
beach more than 7 miles long, with sand-dunes stretching 300-700 
yards inland, but broken at Ez Zib by low cliffs- this continues as far 
as 2 miles south of the fair-sized village of Nahariya, From here to 
Acre* for just over 4 miles, the shore is rocky. 

Acre stands on a triangular promontory projecting about 700 yards 
seawards south-west from the plain ; it ss u town of 9,800 inhabitants 
(1941), mostly Moslems. There are outer and inner anchorages and 
a small harbour for coasting vessels and local boats, with a light¬ 
house on the point (p, 395), 

Between Acre and Ras el Kurum, the promontory immediately 
west of Haifa* the open bay of Acre* 7^ miles wide, faces north-west 
and the shoreline recedes il miles inland. The shore is sandy and is 
backed throughout by sand-dunes, which have a breadth of more than 
a mile at one place; they average about 50 feet in height, hut vary be¬ 
tween 20 and 1 So feet. A mile south-east of Acre is the mouth of the 
Nahr Naamin {me* Relus), which has its source in the Tell Kurdana 
(141 ft.) + 6 miles to the south-east, and is bordered by marshes up to 
a mile .wide or more all along its course. For a mile south of the Nahr 
Naamin the sand-dunes are backed by a plantation of palm-trees, 
with the Naamin marshes behind. Two miles east of Haifa is the 
mouth of the Nahr Mukatta or Kishon t whose tributaries, rising in 
Mount Tahor and Mount Gilboa, unite in the plain of Esdraelon 
(mod, Merj ibn Amir)* 35 miles from Haifa. The belt of sand-dunes 
is very narrow here, and the river flows parallel to the shore for nearly 
a mile. It is shallow at its mouth, and heavy surf usually breaks 
across the bar. It is crossed by two road bridges and a railway 
bridge* all within 2 miles of the sea. Beyond the mouth of the Nahr 
Mukatta the sand-dunes narrow to a breadth of 200 yards, factories 
and palm-trees taking their place on the outskirts of Haifa, 

Haifa, the first port of Palestine, l ies at the southern end of the bay 
of Acre, at the foot of Mount Carmel, which rises steeply behind the 
town to a height of nearly 1,000 feet. It has an estimated population of 
114,400 (a94j) T though only 50,400 according to the 1931 census. 
The number is divided almost equally betw een Arabs and jews. The 
port and town are described in detail in Chapter XI 1 (pp* 300-7). 

The coastal plain north of Acre is well watered throughout by 
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Streams which descend at right angles to the coast, the chief being 
the Wadi Kam, which reaches the sea by the village of Ek Zib~ 
and the \\ adi Mai nun a, 5 miles to the south. Between these two is 
the Wadi Jathun, whose waters are led southwards across the plain by 
aqueduct to Acre (photo.78). The plain is studded with many villages, 
and other settlements nestle among the olive-groves and orchards 
which cover the lower slopes of the mountains. The road and rail¬ 
way, close to the shore at Ras en Xakurah, continue northwards into 
Syria through Beirut,Tripoli, and Latakia; southwards to Acre they 
are never more than 2 miles from the shorn. One and a half miles 
south of Ras en Nakur&h a road climbs eastwards, roughly parallel 
to the boundary, and joins the road from Tiberias to Metulla near 
Jahula. An indifferent second-class road leads inland from Nahariya 
to 1 arshiha {10 miles), taking the slopes north of the Wadi Jathun. 
The best road, graded as first-class, strikes inland from Acre ro Safad, 
and so leads northwards to Metulla and into Syria, north-eastwards 
by Jisr Banat Yakub to Damascus, and south along the Jordan 
valley to Tiberias and Eeisan. 

South of Acre, where the plain is broader, much of the land behind 
the dunes Is taken up by the marshes of the Nahr Naamin, thuugh 
these are gradually being reclaimed. In this section □ narrow-gauge 
(1'05 tn.) railway from Haifa to Acre runs close to the shore behind 
the dunes. As yet it lias not licen removed, though it is now to some 
extent superseded by the new standard-gauge line from Haifa to 
Beirut, which follows the same alinement to Acre, passing between 
the marshes of the Naamin and the dunes, and through the palm-belt 
immediately south-east of Acre. The new standard-gauge line con¬ 
tinues northwards along the shore past Ras en Nakurah to Tripoli. 
The railway workshops are about 3 miles east of Haifa, mid way- 
bet ween its eastern outskirts and Kiryat Hayim (Haiyim, Haim). 

A new well-made but winding first-class road along the inland 
edge of the plain links the Acre-Safad road with Haifa, and from 
it a similar road branches over the hills through Hhefa Amr to 
Nazareth. But the most important road inland is that from Haifa 
through the gap south-eastwards to the fertile plain of Esdmelon. 
The main road leads to Beisan and the Jordan; first-class branches 
from it lead south-south-east to Jenin and so to Nablus, and north¬ 
east through Nazareth to Tiberias. Haifa is also the terminus of the 
narrow-gauge railway which takes the same gap down to the Jordan 
valley, and front Samakh climbs the Yarmuk valley to Deraa in Syria 
to connect with Damascus and Amman. Through this gap also comes 
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the pipe-line from the Kirkuk oilfields of Iraq. It keeps to the north 
of the Nahr Mukatta to the refinery south of Kiryat llayim, and from 
it pipes lead to the Iraq Petroleum Company storage tanks on the 
coast 3 miles east of Haifa. The Haifa airport b close to the railway 
workshops and oil refinery. 

Thus, within a circle of 3 miles radius, at this southern end of the 
plain of Acre are located the best port and harbour in Palestine, the 
air-port, oil refinery', and storage tanks, and the point of convergence 
For road and railway routes, 

Haifa to Tel Aviv and Jaffa {figs. 9. 20, xj) 

In this section the long spur of Mount Carmel rises steeply near 
1 he coast, and limits the coastal plain in the north to a few hundred 
yards* but the plain widens southwards to 2 miles between Adit and 
Tantura, and at Caesarea broadens rapidly to form the plain of 
Sharon, From Caesarea the coast trends south-south-west for 30 
miles to Tel Aviv; it consists of sandy beaches with occasional low 1 
red cliffs all the way to within z miles of Tel Aviv* where there are 
undulating sandhills 50-80 feet high. 

From the town of Haifa the shore of the bay trends north-west for 
a mile to Ras el Rurum, at the northern end of a Flat plain a mile wide 
extending from the base of Mount Carmd, Between Ras el Kurum 
and Tell cs Semak, a low peak 2 miles w r e&t-south-we*t p rises Cape 
Carmel, a hold headland at the north-western end of Mount Carmel. 
It rises 500 feet almost sheer from the sea, and the ridge then 
extends for 12 miles south-east, reaching its maximum height of 
1 *861 feet 8 miles inland v At the base of the headland the coastal 
plain is never more than 200 yards wide. There is a lighthouse near 
the point. 

From Fell es Semak the coast trends southwards for 8 J miles to 
Atlit, where there is a sandy rock-strewn beach with ledges of rock 
parallel to the shore and about a mile away. The coastal plain 
gradually increases in width from about 400 yards in the north to a 
little over 2 miles behind Atlit. Ancient Adit (Castellum Pcre- 
grinorum, or Petra Inrisa) stands on a rocky promontory extending 
700 yards westwards, with a small bay on the southern side about 
half a mile wide. The high square tower, among the ruins of the 
great Crusaders* castle* is conspicuous from the sea. There are 
salt-pans immediately inland and to the south, with the small modern 
hamlet and railway station of Atlit a mile inland. 

Between Adit and Tantura. a distance of 6 miles, the coastline 
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is rocky in the north and south with small sandy coves P and a 3-milt 
strip of sand in the middle. Half a mile behind the coast is a low ridge. 
85 feet high, parallel to the shore, with two small villages, Sarafand 
and Kefr I am, on it. The railway Follows the seaward edge of the 
ridge h while the road keeps to the foot of Mount Carmel, x miles 
farther inland, Tantura Dor) is a village of 750 inhabitants with 
a [anthng-plaec un the sandy beach inshore ot some black* rocky Islets 
and sheltered from the north by a small promontory, 1 he ancient 
port, where boats still shelter; was on the south side of the village, 
inside the islets. Two miles to the south is the marsh-horde red 
month of the Nahr ed Dilieh r or Oleander river, which, in Roman 
times h formed the southern limit of Phoenicia. 

The coast from fantura continues directly south-south-west for 
nearly 8 miles to Caesarea {:mod + Kisarya). For the first 4 miles there 
b unencumbered sandy beach extending far about 400 yards inland 
and formerly backed by marshes* now drained for another 400 yards. 
Opposite the small, black, rocky islet* known as Jezirei el llamam. 
which is close inshore, the beach b bordered by rocks. T wo and a 
half miles north nf Caesarea is the mouth ot rhe Nahr Zerka (or 
Crocodile river) with a hiU + Tell el Malat, on its southern bank. 
Inland the precipitous face of a flat-topped spur from the Carmel 
ridge, 458 feet high, stands up from the coastal plain, with the large 
Jewish village of Zichron Jacob on Its summit, 3-l miles south-east 
of Tantura. It is reached by a good first-class mad. Another Barge 
village, Binyamina, lies amid fertile surroundings at the southern foot 
of the spur, 4 miles from Caesarea. Southwards the foothills at 
Mount Carmel rapidly recede inland and the plain of Sharon opens 
out. Caesarea was once the principal port of Palestine p and the centre 
of Roman administration; in Roman times it received its water- 
supply by aqueduct from tile Crocodile river; the ruins of the ancient 
mole which extend seawards for 300 yards mark its site from the sea. 
The number of ruins indicates its past importance, but the modem, 
village* dependent on wells, has a population of only 350 Ft has a 
summer anchorage for small boats, half a mile off shore. Sand-dunes 
extend inland from Caesarea to within a mile of Binyamina h which can 
only be reached by rough tracks from the coast. 

For a mile south of Caesarea the coast has off-shore rocks, then for 
3 miles there is a sandy beach backed hy dunes through which the 
Nahr Mifjir finds an outlet. Between this and the mouth of the 
Nahr Iskandenma rocky stretches alternate with small sandy patches, 
w r ith two small lakes inland, the remains of marshland reclaimed by 
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the prosperous village of Hadera, The lowest reaches of the Nahr 
Iskanderuna arc enclosed on either hank by sand-dunes rising to 
60 feet. North of the river the dunes reach the coastal road 2 miles 
inland near die southern edge of the Hadera cultivation. 

A similar alternation of low cliffs and occasional sandy patches con¬ 
tinues southwards for 12 miles from the lskanderuna mouth* Then 
for a distance of 10 miles there is one long uninterrupted beach of 
sand to the mouth of the Nahr Aujs, immediately north of Tel Aviv. 
South of the Nahr lskanderuna the sand-dunes are rarely more than 
400 yards wide, but there is one patch south of Nathanya which 
extends inland for over 2 miles. Ten miles south of Xathanya is 
El Hamm, a loading-place for small craft; the village stands on the 
top of a hill and is conspicuous from the sea. Half a mile to the north 
of El Hamm was the Crusaders' port of Arsur (doss* Apollonia), 
on a conical hill, marked now by a minaret. Sandhills continue to 
the mouth of the Auja where the northern outskirts of Tel Aviv 
begin; these with Jaffa and the southernmost suburb of Bayit 
Vegan, occupy 6 miles of sea-frontage, 

Jaffa is the second most important port on the coast, but vessels 
have to anchor some distance off shore. Lighter? and small boats 
convey passengers and cargo to landing-stages in Jaffa and 1 el Aviv. 
Both towns are described in detail in Chapter XII (pp. 307-14). 

Behind the coast the plain broadens to 10 or 12 miles and forms une 
of the most fertile tracts of land in the whole of Palestine. Wells 
abound and there are numerous villages, many of them new Jewish 
settlements* both in the plain of Sharon itself and on the mountain 
slopes which rise gently to the east. The plain is the centre of citrus- 
fruit cultivation, and olive-groves cover the hill-sides. 

Between Haifa and Jaffa four main streams enter the sea and form 
die outlets of the intricate wadi systems of the western slope of the 
Snmarian highlands. From north to south they are the Zerka or 
Crocodile river, which has its month miles north of Caesarea, and 
the Mifjir, or 4 Dead river ’ of the Crusades, which enters the sea 
miles south of the town. The lskanderuna, or Salt river 1 of the 
Crusades, reaches the sea near Minct ahu Zabura^ 8 miles south of 
Caesarea; the Auja, north of Tel Aviv, is the must important of sill 
coastal streams south of the Litani, and the nutlet of one of the 
greatest and most complicated wadi systems in the central uplands. 
Among its numerous tributaries there are three principal anus—the 
Wadi Ishhar, along which a second-class road runs to Nablus; the 
Wadi Deir Ballot or Sarida; and the Wadi Kebir, which takes 
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the Jaifa-Jemsalcm road. The plain between these rivers is richly 
cultivated, and there are numerous settlements and villages. 

In the north the standard-gauge railway from Haifa to Jaffa which, 
together with the main road t rounds Cape Carmel dost! to the sea, 
follows the shore southwards, often less than 300 yards inland, though 
the road keeps to the foothills of Carmel P which rise abruptly from the 
plain, as far south as Tantura, where the railway moves inland to join 
the road, and both pass through Binyamina. From here onwards the 
road passes through the chief agricultu ral settlements of the plain, while 
the railway increases its distance from the coast to 10 miles at Tulkarm, 
rail and road junction 23 miles north-east of Tel Aviv and 10 miles by 
direct first-class road inland from Nathanya. Tulkarm stands at the 
entrance of the deeply cut valley of the Wadi Zeimar, a tributary of 
the Nahr Iskanderuna, along which run a narrow-gauge railway and 
the main road to Nablus; the railway joins a line from Affulu at 
Sebustya station- the road is continued south through Kamallah to 
Jerusalem, joining the road from Haifa and Jenin at Deir Sharaf 
The coastal road keeps much nearer 10 the sea than the railway after 
crossing the Nahr Mifjir near I Iadcra. 

Jaffa and Tel Aviv, though important road centres, are not directly 
served hy the coastal railway, but the standard-gauge line from Jaffa 
to Jerusalem meets this railway 11 miles south-east of Jaffa at Lydda. 
Besides the local roads that radiate to the large villages and small 
towns in the neighbourhood, there are first-class roads south-east to 
Jerusalem and south to Gaza. 

Jaffa to Rafa (Jigs . ll. 12,13) 

The shoreline from Jaffa to the Egyptian boundary at Rafa is re¬ 
markable for its straightness. Except at very’ occasional wadi-mouths, 
there U no break in the monotonous regularity of die coasts and the 
low sandy foreshore is only interrupted by stretches of low cliff at a 
few' places. 

From Jaffa the coastline trends south-south-west for 29 miles to 
Ascaloii, and is bordered by sand-dunes, occasionally edged by rocky 
outcrops* the whole way. Inland of Jaffa and Tel Aviv the plain of 
Sharon is interrupted by a low ridge, an offshoot of the Judaean hills, 
from 150 to 250 feet high. South of this ridge is the plain of Phihstia, 
from 18 to af miles wide* well cultivated in the north, but diminishing 
in fertility as it approaches Gaza in the south* where the Tertiary sedi¬ 
ments become increasingly covered by sand. The plain is generally level* 
but occasional sandstone ridges stand up to altitudes of about 25a feet. 
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Immediately south of the southern suburbs of Jaffa the sand-dune 
belt stretches for 4 miles inland and continues uninterruptedly for 
B miles southwards, until broken by the course of the Wadi Rubin r 
The dunes have an average height of 140 feet, but occasionally reach 
over 2:00 feet* A similar belt lines the coast beyond the Rubin, past 
the mouth of the Wadi Sukreir, hut from here the breadth narrow's 
to 2 miles, and. tapering southwards p disappears for a short distance 
3 miles north of the site of Ascalon, about 26 miles from Jaffa. Here, 
round the cluster of villages of Hamama, Mejdcl, and El Jura T King 
back from the coast, orchards have survived the encroachment of the 
dunes, and for 6 miles the shoreline is bordered by low cliff. 

The ancient city of Ascalon was built on ground abutting on bold 
cliffs about 60 feet high. Little remains of it. The modem village of 
El Jura is less than a mile to the north-east, surrounded by orchards 
and mulberry-trees, but with sand-dunes threatening three sides nf it. 
There is a summer anchorage off shore, but it is quite unprotected, 
and only a track leads up from the shore either to Hamama or to 
Mejdd, and thence to the coastal road and railway, 3 miles inland 
from the shore at this point. 

?^ear Ascalon the coast begins to curve gradually more towards the 
south-west. It is backed by sand-dunes almost the whole distance to 
die Egyptian border, but there are occasional stretches of low cliff. 
About half-way between Ascalon and Gaza there is a break, occupied 
by the village and fruit-trees of Hirbya. Gaza is about 2 miles from 
the coast, and its gardens* orchards, and olive-groves put up a cease¬ 
less struggle against the encroaching dunes, its suburbs to the north, 
Jabalya. Nazb„ and Beit Lilhiya, are almost completely surrounded by 
sand. Gaza, which is on the coastal road and railway, is protected on 
the south by the ridge of All cl Muntar, and by olive-groves hedged 
by cactus, which proved effective obstacles to the British advance in 
March 1917; but it has a good road leading to the shore. Ships can 
anchor about a mile and a half off shore and discharge their cargoes by 
large boats, hut the anchorage is very exposed and vessels are seldom 
seen. 

Six miles south of Gaza is the mouth of the Wadi Ghazza, which 
marks the southern end of the attenuated plain of Philistia, Tell Ujal 
(132 ft.) is a conspicuous hi Hock on the flat sandy right bank of the wadi. 
The sand-belt is only about a mile wide at tills point, and 3 miles 
farther on the coast rises to low cliffs for another 3 miles near Deir el 
Belah. The rest of the coast to Rafa, rather more than 7 miles away, 
b sandy, with a regular belt of dunes, from 120 to 200 feet high, 
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averaging 2i miles in width, with palms on the seaward face, and the 
village of Khan Yunis in the lee of the landward edge. 

The northern part of the plain of Fhilistta, round Lydda, Ramleh, 
and Rehovot, is the most thickly populated district of Palestine; 
water from wells is ample and cultivation h intense; orchards and 
olive-groves spread up into the Shephelah and the lower dopes of 
the Judaean hills. But the wadis have only short perennial courses, 
if any, and very little water reaches the sea by them. The only wadis 
that break across the plain and through the dune-belt arc the Rubin, 
about 7 miles south of Jaffa; the Sukreir, about half-way between 
Jaffa and Ascalon; and the Ghazza, about 6 miles south-west of Gaza. 
The Wadi Sarar 3 the chief tributary of the Rubin, is important, for 
its upper valley forms the natural route of the railway from Lydda to 
Jerusalem; the road to Hebron follows the valley of the Wadi Afranj, 
which drains into the Sukreir, 

Except at Jaffa and Gaza there arc no good roads fit for wheels 
from the shore across the dune-belt to the coastal road and railway, 
though there is an indifferent one at El Jura through MejdeL Except 
in the extreme north near Lydda, Ramleh, and Rchovot, the railway 
to Egypt keeps close to the inland edge of the dune-belt, and from 
Yibna ? near Rchuvot, ig never more than 4 miles from the sea, and 
rarely more than three. The main road also, though farther inland 
between Rehovot and Mejdd, follows the railway closely from this 
latter village to Gaza, South of Gaza the new coastal main road skirts 
Khan Yuri is and Hafa, and it is now first elass- 

It is interesting to recall that the British advance in 1916 from the 
Suez Canal to El Arish on the Egyptian side of the frontier, and 
subsequently to Gaza, was made possible only by the laying of die 
railway and a water pipe-line which kept pace with it, and that the 
sand w r as made passable for motors by constructing a h raad' of wire- 
netting held in place by pegs. 

The southern end of the plain of Philistia is narrower and more 
desolate than the north, and more broken by sandstone hills* Wells 
become less numerous, and south of Gaza w-ater is a main anxiety. 
A number of tracks cross this country, but tile last road of any impor¬ 
tance is that which leads from Gaza to Beersheba. 
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CLIMATE, VEGETATION, AND FAUNA 

CLIMATE 

P alestine, though a small country, has a variety of climates 
ninging from sub-Alpine through temperate and Mediterranean 
to tropical. The mountains of northern Galilee have climatic features 
similar to those of parts of Switzerland, the deserts of the Negeb to 
those of parts of the Sahara; in the plain of Sharon and on the slopes 
of the Shephetah one might be in the Italian Riviera; the climate of 
the Judaean lulls has been likened to that of central lGermany, 
In the Jordan trench the summer heat is as unbearable as that of 
anv place on earth, though mid-winter is as pleasant as an English 
summer. 

These variations are caused both by the position of the country and 
by its relief. Palestine lies in the transitional region between the com¬ 
paratively well-watered lands of the Mediterranean and the deserts 
of Asia and Africa. Its highland backbone emphasizes the parting 
between the two. Westerly winds bring rain from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the western slopes; but in the south where such winds 
pass over the deserts of Africa and Sinai they have little moisture to 
spare for the Negeb. On the climate of this small country has 
depended much of its history and must depend many of its prospects. 

Meteorological readings have been taken since die middle of the 
nineteenth century at several places in Palestine, but only since the 
war of 1914-1918 have official stations been set up. Other non- 
official observations have been made in many parts, but often deal 
only with rainfall. The official and non-official stations used in the 
following description are given below. They arc divided into three 
climatic belts—die coast, die inland belt, and the Jordan depression— 
an dare given from north to south in their respective regions. L' nofticiat 
stations arc in italics. For the Tables see Appendix b, pp. 555 ^ 
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In winter the eastern Mediterranean is 3 region of relatively low 
pressure, across which a succession of depressions passes from west 
to east over Palestine* It is flanked on the north by die high-pressure 
system of Eurasia, which extends to the Balkans and Turkey, and 
on the south by a high-pressure system over north Africa. As summer 
approaches, the Mediterranean centre of low pressure gradually 
moves eastwards to the Persian Gulf, which then becomes a region 
of intensely low pressure. In the Mediterranean, pressure is highest 
at the western end, but the gradient from west to east is slight. 
Summer pressure conditions are very stable and the passage of 
depressions at this season very rare, 

A remarkable feature in the distribution of pressure is caused 
by the Jordan valley, where actual pressure is abnormally high 
both in winter and in summer. The means at Tiberias { 653 ft), 

for instance, are 30^8 inches in January and 30*4 inches in July, 
compared with 30^1 and 39-7 at Haifa. The absolute maximum 
recorded at Tiberias in igu was 31-22. Farther south, isolated 
readings at Jericho ( $zq ft.) indicate pressures between 30 3 and 
3 1 "5 inches; and on the Dead Sea shores less accurate observations by 
aneroid barometer give a mean of about 315 inches. These high 
figures are, of course, the direct result of the depth of the trough 
below sea-level. They are not strictly comparable with those of Lhe 
pressure systems described above, and the general circulation of the 
winds b therefore not affected. 
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CLIMATE 
Winds 

(a) Surface Winds (Table I p pp. 555 ff.} 

The depressions which move eastwards from the western Mediter¬ 
ranean between late autumn and mid-spring, and from then till June 
from north Africa, produce variable w inds, mainly from the S*» SW ++ 
and SE. On the coast the easterly, and in the inland belt the westerly 
component is more marked- In the Jordan depression the topographi¬ 
cal influence is strong, N. and NW. w inds prevailing round the Dead 
Sea. Farther north, E. winds are most numerous ai Tiberias, but 
calm conditions are prevalent 

In summer, depressions are very rare and the west-east pressure 
gradient controls the winds, which are lighter, less variable, and have 
a larger westerly and northerly component* On the coast, however, 
SW* or 3 . winds still prevail, though they are often masked by the 
marked alternation of land and sea breezes. Inland, W. ? SW., and 
even t\ T W r winds are most common* In the Jordan depression there 
is great local variety—the prevalent wind at Tiberias heing W. T at 
Jericho N. or NE-. and near the Dead Sea N. and 3 * The Dead 
Sea produces its own winds, a daily rhythm of outflow ing breezes by 
day and inflowing ones by night. At the northern end there is (i) 
a dry N. wind from the Jordan valley at night, (2) a moist 3 . wind 
from the Dead Sea landwards during the day until 16.00 hours, 
followed by (3} a hot, dry W. wind until the first hours of the night. 
At the southern end the winds are generally hotter and thdr direc¬ 
tions more complicated. There is a light S. or SE. wind at night, and 
a weaker but moister N\ wind by day. 

In neither winter nor summer are the winds normally strong, and 
the number of calm days at moat stations Is high (Gaza 49%}; 
but strong winds occur at times with the passage of winter depressions, 
and occasionally they reach gale force (force S). Such gates occur on 
the average twice a year, mostly in January or February, The most 
frequent directions arc from between 3 . and W., though in the N. 
occasionally from between NW. and E. All anchorages arc exposed 
Lu the iS W., and hefore the port of Haifa was constructed ships were 
often unable, as at Jaffa to-day T to communicate with the shore for 
days. On Lake Tiberias and the Dead Sea, tempests caused by winds 
from the N. break out at times almost without warning, but do not 
last long, 

(b) Local Winds 

(i) Land and sea breezes are a very marked feature on the coast 

AW0 £ 
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in summer, the sea breeze being particularly welcome for its moderat¬ 
ing effect on the temperature. 

These breezes follow the normal course, the sea breeze usually scl- 
tingin about io-oo hours, in creasing until noon or early afternoon-—the 
maximum varying with rhe locality and local weather conditions - 
and dying dow n to calm at sunset. The land breeze ordinarily rises 
about ZQrOO hours or later, and lasts until sunrise. In the middle of 
summer, therefore, the sea breeze reinforces the prevailing wind in 
the afternoon., so that it is always fresh and frequently strung. The 
land breeze is t however, much weaker than the sea breeze * and if 
opposed by the prevailing wind, may merely result in night calms. 
Minor variations occur by reason of local topography, especially in 
the neighbourhood of ilaiia. 

These breezes arc strongest in July and August, when the midday 
heat is considerably tempered by the cooling sea breeze. J hey are 
noticeable in May and may be prominent until the end of September; 
they may he perceptible even in the cool season if not obscured by 
stronger influences, I n calm weather they rarely penetrate more than 
20 miles inland or the same distance out to sea. 1 he effects of the 
sea breeze may be felt up to 3,000 feet over the land, that of the land 
breeze up to 1,500 feet over the sea. An important effect of the 
sea breeze is to raise the daytime humidity along the coKt. 

(ii) Tht Sdrtkco; sometimes also known as the Khamsin or Simoom t 
is an oppressive, hoi* dry, dust-laden SE. or E. wind originating in 
the Arabian desert, 1 t occurs mainly from April to May or early J one, 
mid from. September to November inclusive ; and especially in May 
and October, The highest temperature may occur in spring or 
autumn because of the sciroceo—cm one occasion the temperature 
reached or exceeded 10+" F_ cm four successive days from this cause. 
The effect on the new-comer to the country is to lower his activity, 
physical and mental. S he scirocco is dreaded by ail for the discom¬ 
fort it brings. 

The w ind blows in front of depressions as they pass eastwards. The 
first indications arc a fall in atmospheric pressure, a rapid decrease in 
humidity at night as the dry air approaches, and the appearance of 
high cirrus cloud. The air, cool at first, later becomes oppressively 
hot, and as the wind strengthens—occasionally reaching gale force— 
violent dust-storms may occur, sometimes reducing visibility to less 
than 50 yards. The wind then veers abruptly to the NW + ; there is 
a rapid fall in temperature and rise in relative humidity ; the dust 
dearSj although the wind may remain strong; the high cloud (cirrus) 
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decreases, and is replaced by broken cumulus; the atmosphere 
freshens. 

Occasionally a strong* dry, and dusty E. wind occurs during 
winter. This wind is, however, bitterly cold, especially when its 
direction is □ few degrees north of east. It ls known as ihe 'cold 
scirocco 1 , 

(iii) Dust-details occur in coastal regions, usually but not neces¬ 
sarily originating over shallow depressions or near low ridges, 1 n 
many places there is a preliminary w hirl of dust near the ground from 
which die columnar *devil J rises; on the other hand, near Beersheba 
the columns rise straight from the surface without any preparatory 
phase. Dust-devils reach a fairly uniform height of 600 to 700 Feet, 
drift with the prevailing light wind r and rotate irt either direction. 
They come to an end by lifting upward from the surface or by 
dissipation. A wind exceeding 11 or ia knots is usually tou strong for 
rotating dust-devils, and dust-ckmd* arc then more common. Sand¬ 
storms or dust-storms are not frequent in Palestine Any strong wind 
in the hot season may raise clouds of driven dust, but as the dust 
remains close to the ground they arc dust-clouds and not true dust- 
storms. 

Temperature (Table 11 , pp, 557 IT) 

Differences of altitude, topography, and wind all lead also to 
extreme variation in temperature and ranges of temperature. Tem¬ 
peratures fall as height increases, temperature ranges increase with 
distance and shelter from the sea, and, while sea winds are usually 
mild, land winds from the east may be either hot and dry in summer 
or biting]y cold in winter. On the whole, however, the temperature 
both in summer and winter is pleasant and healthy. Moreover, as 
distances are so short* it is always possible to move to an ideal 
climate a short distance away' when it is cold at Hebron or Jerusalem 
one can reach the warmth of Jericho or the coast in about an hour. 

Winters are moderately cool on the coast, with mean daily maxi¬ 
mum temperatures 1 in January and February of roughly 65° at all 

1 ErplAfUtkm of term used Ln describing i&mpefimire 1 

Monthly minis —[hr average temperature throughout [He whole month {day and 
flight together). 

Mtm i monthly mSXxmtan—' the average of all the highest temperatures recorded 
during the rnontb in question in all the years of observation; i.t. the highest 
point to which one may ntpfct the temperature 10 during that month. This 
must he diatinguished from the mean doily maximum during any month, which 
is the average of all the daily maxima during that month averaged over all the 
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stations, and minima of about 4.7 13 , Inland it is colder, with a January 
mean temperature of about 50% mean daily minima down to 40* and 
occasional frosts, especially in Hebron and Jerusalem and farther 
north (absolute minimum, Hebron 19*; El Lamm 27*). The Jordan 
depression has a most enjoyable and healthy winter, similar in many 
ways to a perfect English summer; temperatures are higher than on 
the coast (Jan. mean daily maximum, Tiberias 65°; Jericho 6S’ J ). 

In summer, temperatures vary greatly from place to place, but tlie 
means usuallv lie between about 73" and 83'*, except on the higher 
parts and in the Jordan depression (8 g- 90 u ). On the coast the range of 
temperature is comparatively small, and maxima rarely exceed 95", 
In the upland region the range of temperature is greater than on the 
coast, but while in Galilee and Samaria mean summer temperatures 
tend to he a degree or two lower than on the coast, in southern Judaea 
and tile Negeb the heat is greater (Ikemhcba, Aug. mean daily 
maximum, 94^)- In the Jordan valley the summer heat becomes 
stifling; at Jericho mean daily maxima remain above too' from 
June to September and temperatures between i 10* and 120 have 
been recorded at all stations. 

Spring and autumn often have their normal temperature increase 
or decrease interrupted by hot spells due to scirocco winds blowing 
between May and October, ami any place may have its highest 
temperature of the year m any one of these months (e.g. El Latrun 
ioh r in May). The highest temperatures of the year in fact rarely 
occur in midsummer, owing to the strength of the sea breezes, 
which are most prevalent at that time. Autumn is always warm. 
September being as hot as and often hotter than June. October is 
very variable owing to incipient winter conditions and there is a 
sharp fall from then to December, 

Diurnal Range of Temperature 

This is usually greater in summer than in winter, and inland than 
on the coast. The summer increase of diurnal range is interrupted 
where the sea breeze effect is marked. Towards the interior the 
daily range increases rapidly to as much as 25* within a few miles of 

Years of obecrL-utian „ i-fi- the point to which r>tit may e&pect the temperature 
to me at some time on every day of the month. 

jShs&fute Tmtximvm —the highest temperature ever observed, 

Provided that the figures are uU derived from the seme period of ycaim, the mean 
daily maximum (M-D- nunc.) Ls always higher than the monthly mean, the mean 
monthly maximum (M.M, muK.) always higher than the mean daily maximum, 
and the absolute maximum highest of all. 
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the roast, and reaches its greatest heights in the Jordan valley, where 
die mean range is nearly 30'- In the Dead Sea region there is a 
considerable difference between the two ends of the sea. 1 he 
(night) minima arc much lower at the southern end, so that the daily 
ranges are greater there, sometimes in the ratio of ; :* 

On the coast and in some places in the hills in summer the daily 
temperature regime is dependent on the sea breeze. Temperatures 
increase rapidly till 10.00 hours* then remain fairly uniform until 
17,00 or 18.00 hours, after which they fall again. If the sea hreeze 
is delayed the temperature continues to rise, only to fall as much as 
1O-20 0 when it does eventually set in. 

Certain extraordinary fluctuations in temperature have been 
recorded T At Rest Jibrin in the Shephelah the temperature has been 
known to rise from 42^ at sunrise to 85" at noon late in April, At Tell 
el Kadi, in the north, a storm of wind and rain brought the tempera¬ 
ture down within a quarter of an hour from 88' to 72*. Variations as 
great as from freezing-point to Bo° in the course of twenty-four hours 
have been known. In addition Ve must not forget that temperature 
in the shade quite inadequately expresses the intense fervour of the 
direct rays of the sun, when no cloud intervenes to mitigate the beat. 
On the sea-coast the sun temperature often reaches 145 k some¬ 
times over 150", and En the Jordan valley and in the narrow gorges 
which debouch into the basin of the Dead Sea n the heat is blistering. 
One of these wadis is appropriately termed Wadi en Nar, the Valley 
of Fire* (G, E. Post). 

Humidity (Table III, p. 560) 

Generally speaking, the air in Palestine is dry * and in summer away 
from the coast, very dry (Jericho, May 43%). In winter and along the 
coast humidity is higher (65-80%)^ Normally there is a fairly steady 
transition from a maximum in mid-winter to a minimum En early 
summer, but along the coast the prevalence of sea breezes increases 
the humidity during the season of their greatest intensity, so that the 
air Sa driest in spring and autumn ( I l.iifa, October minimum). At all 
coastal stations the mean summer humidity is near 70 percent. The 
annual range of humidity increases rapidly with distance from the sea* 
and the summer values drop to low levels as the desert is approached, 
reaching their lowest in the Jordan valley. 

There Es also a large diurnal variation of relative humidity, partly 
due to temperature changes and partly to land and sea breezes. The 
daily range, from a maximum in the early morning about 07,00 hours 
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to a minimum shortly alter noon, may amount io as much as io per 

cent, in winter and 20 per cent, in summer* 

In all regions p especially near the coast, humidity depends largely 
upon wind direction. bcirocco winds are always dry, and may bring 
the relative humidity down to as little as 9 per cent (Jerusalem). 
Sea breezes in summer arc relatively damp, and bring heavy dews al 
night in the coastal region. In winter SW. and W* winds are humid, 
but in summer, coming fresh from the cooler water of the open sea* 
they arc comparatively dry. 

EvAFOStATlON (Tabic IV, p. 560) 

In a country without rain for sis months of the year, evaporation 
is very important. In the south and the Jordan valley it exceeds 
precipitation; open cisterns or pools without sources to feed them 
quickly dry up in summer, and the problem of water conservation is 
of immense importance. Bven in Jerusalem the annual evaporation 
(old method) 1 is calculated at 41-6 inches as compared with a rainfall 
of about si inches. Near the Dead Sea evaporation is about 5 to io 
times as great as on Lhe coast T and in especially dry weather it is said 
to amount to as much as 0-9 inch a day. As a rule evaporation Is 
greatest during periods of highest temperature and lowest humidity. 

Visibility 

Fog and Mist 

In general, fog (Table V, p. 561) and mist are uncommon in Pales¬ 
tine* At sea they occur most often in summer and least in winter, 
fugs exclusively, and mists most frequently, in the morning. 


Frequency of Mist and Fog at Sea in the Eastern Mediterranean 
(per cent- of observations) 
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The coastlanik have annually about 12 days w ith fog. Occasionally 
this Lists well into the day, and once in spring at Ga^a, a thick fog 
lasted for 7 hours. Inland, fogs are slightly more frequent (about 
16 days). Ground fogs are not uncommon at night, but arc soon dis- 

J Mrlhods ol raleulaiinft evaporation have changed, Mi that records arc not 
always compurahlc. The nt’ure* in Table IV arc based an more modern mclhodfi. 
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alpated when the sun rises. The Jordan valley has most fog. Here as 
many as to days with fog have been recorded in a month near Lake 
Tiberias* and near the Dead Sea intense evaporation causes thick fogs 
which may last until midday. The season of occurrence varies with 
local conditions r 

In addition to this, visibility may be considerably limited locally by 
the scirocco or dust-storms, especially in the Negeb* 

Mirage 

Mirage is Iiable to he encountered whenever there are large hori¬ 
zontal or vertical differences of tempera Lure. Elevation of the horizon 
or superior mirage, giving the impression of exceptional visibility as 
objects below the normal horizon are seen, occurs often on the coast, 
when hot. Light winds blow off shore, since the surface layer of air 
over the sea is cool and the air above is abnormally warm. The con¬ 
verse* depression of the horizon, or inferior mirage, giving excep¬ 
tional clarfty to objects above the normal horizon, occurs when the 
decrease of air density with height is abnormally small near the 
surface. This is liable to happen in the desert or over shallow coastal 
waters and flat coasts* when the air in immediate contact with the 
surface may be heated to much higher temperatures than that above. 


Cloud (Tables VT VII, pp. 56:1-2) 

The eastern Mediterranean is a region of sun and light compared 
with western Europe, and even the western Mediterranean; in 
summer there are periods of weeks when not a cloud is to be seen 
in the sky. 

Throughout die country most cloud occurs in winter (about 5 
tenths), brought by the depressions passing over the country. In 
summer the amount is everywhere very small (0-2 tenths) l here is 
in general rather more cloud on the coast, among the mountains, and 
locally in the Jordan valley (Tiberias) than elsewhere, I he south and 
the interiors especially the lower Jordan valley, are almost cloudless 
(Table VII) in summer. When the sea breeze persists at night, clouds 
form over high ground, especially along the coast, and deposit heavy 
dew. They become very thick for a few hours in the early morning as 
the dew evaporates. 

Records of the number of overcast skies exist for Haifa, where they 
occur mainly in winter, associated with S. and S\V winds. 1 here are 
none at all in summer. 
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Rainfall (Figs. T4, 15, 16; Tables A III, XI, pp. 562-4) 

The ruling feature of the climate is the division of the year into a 
rainy and a dry season. The rainy season opens in November, some¬ 
time* in October, and ends in April. Outside of this there are only 
occasional and exceptional showers of rain associated with thunder- 
storms . 

ft is possible to distinguish three phases of the rainy season: the 
Former, main, and Latter rains. The first rains, the Early or Former 
rains of the Bible, occur in October and November (1-5 in.), and are 
heaviest in the coastal region. Until they come, the land is too dry and 
hard for ploughing, but after the first few showers the soil is softened 
and ploughing continences- If ram does not come by the middle of 
November disaster threatens die farmer. The Mishna, compiled in 
the second century a.d., says ‘men shall begin the form of praise 
appropriate to the manifestation of Almighty power in the giving of 
rain, from the First day of the Feast of Tabernacles (which may fall on 
any dav between 20th September and 19th October). On the third 
day of Marcheshwan (8th October to 7th November) shall they begin 
to pray urgendy for rain. If the 17th day of Marcbeshtyan come 
without rain having fallen, then shall they begin to celebrate diree 
days of fasting.' The rainfall is not exceptionally heavy until about 
the middle of January, hut in the nest six weeks, as a rule, the greater 
part of the year's rainfall occurs (December-February, tq-zo in. on 
the coast and mountains; 2-6 in. in the south and the Dead Sea 
region). After the middle of March the heaviness and frequency of 
the main nuns slacken. The Latter rains (March-April, 1-5 in.) then 
begin and continue for about a month. They are heavier than the 
Former rains in the inland region, although not on the coast. 

These are the normal conditions, but exceptions are not infrequent 
(maxima and minima, Table VIII). There have been years in which the 
Former rains have failed completely, others in which the mins have 
amounted to but a fraction of the normal. In one recent year die re 
was no rain at all during February, usually one of the wettest months. 
In w r et years, on the other hand, the total may be more than twice 
that which falls in years of scanty rainfall. For agriculture the 
Former rains, immediately preceding ploughing and sowing, and the 
Letter rains, shortly before the harvest, are the most important. 
The main rains serve to fill the w r ells and cisterns, to feed the springs, 
and to supply die wadis with water. 

Even during the main rains in January and February h the rainfall 





Fic. 14. Distribution of Rainfall (average annual, 1501-30) 
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is nut continuous The storms endure perhaps tor three days, and 
then there follows a week of sunny spring-like weather, succeeded 
in its turn by another continuous downpour. The intensity of the 
rain also varies greatly from gentle showers to violent storms and 
cloud-bursts. There are few winters without such heavy downfalls, 
which wash away roads and railways and flood the lower portions ol 
tlie towns. Tn the course of these, 3 ur 4 inches of rain, and some¬ 
times more, may fall within twenty-four hours, e.g. at Haifa, nearly 
11 inches on 9 December 1921 (maximum in 24 hours, Table VIII). 



FlC. id. tmsual Rainfall Section from Jaffa to Ammatt {almost all 
October .3 ftrii ) 


The amount of rainfall varies in different parts of the country'. 
Generally speaking, die amount is more plentiful in the north than 
in the south, on the high ground than the plains, and un the coast 
than inland. The coastbnds have from 25 inches in the north tu 16 
inches in the south; the plateau from 16 to 30 inches according to 
locality and altitude; Galilee is the best watered region of the country' 
(2S 30 in*}. In the southern Negeb and the lower Jordan valley rain 
is rare ([-3 in.), and in the Beersheba district the amount is very 
small (about R in.). In the coastal region the Former rains tend to he 
heavier than the Latter rains [Haifa, October-November yi in.; 
March-April 1-6 in,). Inland the converse is true (Jerusalem, 1-4 in. 
and 21 in.). The rain always comes with W. and SW. winds, and is 
generally preceded by a strong wind of at least twenty-four hours 
duration. 

The rainfall of Palestine would, be adequate if it were mure evenly 
distributed. The average rainfall at Jaffa, for instance, is about 
the same as tlrat of London, and more than that of Berlin. In 
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Europe* however* the fall is distributed fairly evenly throughout the 
year: in Palestine the whole of it falls in a few winter months when 
it b of relatively little use for cultivation* For six months in the sum¬ 
mer there is no rain, and the land h parched* dependent on irrigation* 
and on dews. 

Dew (Table X* p. 564) 

Dews are both frequent and copious, especially in the north, and 
enable crops such as cue umbers, melons, and tomatoes to be 
cultivated during the dry' season without irrigation. Mount Carmel 
and its promontory, in particular, have an exceptionally heavy 
precipitation of dew p so that the country here is green throughout 
the year. Also in consequence of this heavy dew, the soft limestone of 
which the mountain is composed rapidly disintegrates, and the soil 
is thereby frequently replenished. Thus the name Carmel has been 
symbolic of Fertility throughout history. 

Snow (Table XI T p. 564) 

In the mountain regions snow is nut infrequent and sometimes 
collects in drifts from 10 to 12 feet deep, cutting Hebron qff from 
Jerusalem. At low r er altitudes there are on the average 1 to 3 days 
with snowfall annually. More frequent snowfall* however, Is not 
exceptional, and there are, on the other hand, many winters with no 
snow at all. In February 1920* snow lying on the ground prevented 
communication between one part of Jerusalem and another for many 
days, and some of the old houses in the city collapsed under the 
weight. 

Thunder and Hail (Tables XII, XIII, p* 565) 

Thunder-storms occur chiefly in the cold season. The greatest 
number is usually recorded in November or December. Their 
incidence varies greatly from year to year and from place to place. 
They are most common in the Jordan valley* 

Hail not infrequently accompanies thunder during the winter rains. 
I t may occur at any time between November and May (2-6 days per 
year)* but mainly between December and March. There is none 
during the summer months. 

Miscellaneous 

(i) Length of Buy 

The earliest time of sunrise is 04.5S early in June, and the latest 
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06.57 car ly (local time). Sunset ranges from T7.00 at the 

beginning of December to 19.05 early in July. Thus the longest day 
is about 14 hours and the shortest less than 10. There ts very little 
twilight, full daylight following quickly after dawn, and darkness 
after-sunset, 

(ii) changes in Climate 

There have been many discussions about the question of climatic 
change in Palestine since biblical times, and especially a decrease in 
rainfall. It has been argued that biblical Palestine, and e ven Palestine 
in the first centuries of the present era, must have supported a popu¬ 
lation appreciably larger than the present one, or than any that has lived 
in the country' during the past fifteen centuries. This is suggested by 
the remains of towns in parts of the country where a population of 
the size indicated could not possihly find sustenance at the present 
day, and even in regions which are now entirely desolate. The 
existence of a larger population, which* in the absence of minerals, 
must have depended primarily on agriculture, argues a greater 
productiveness of the land and hence a larger rainfall than at present. 
Evidence of this type is presented by Mr. Ellsworth Huntington 
as a basis for the conclusion that there has been some, although no 
very great, decrease in rainfall. Nevertheless opinion is divided, 
'One of the reasons 1 r says Sir George Adam Smith, Tor the conclu¬ 
sion that the climate has suffered a change for the worse, through 
the diminution of the rainfall, is the alleged decrease of the wood- 
lands of the country* Tn all probability these were never much 
greater in ancient Palestine than they are today. The references to 
climate and weather in the Bible and the Mishna are fully consistent 
with the present conditions. 5 C. R. Conder concludes that The change 
in productiveness which has really occurred in Palestine is due to 
decay of cultivation, to decrease of population, and to bad govern¬ 
ment". 

VEGETATION 

In spite of its small size, Palestine has a comparatively rich flora. 
That is to say, the number of different kinds of plants Found w ithin 
its borders is high. The astonishing number of species (about 3,000 
vascular plants) is all the more remarkable when one considers the 
climatic extremes to which the vegetation is subjected. It has been 
truly said that water-supply is primarily the factor limiting plant 
growth in Palestine, The exiguous rainfall, however, t supplemented 
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to some extent by dew (p. to), In many parts of Palestine, at the 
height of the dry season, this may be very heavy, and certain 
plants are adapted to make use of these nightly precipitations. 
Certain sand-dune grasses [Aristidu Forsskalii y A . woparia, Dan- 
thoriia Farsskaiii, &e.) possess enormous root systems, covered with 
absorbent hairs, spreading horizontally just below the surface. I here 
seems no doubt that these roots arc capable of absorbing dew + 

An adverse factor during the dry season is the effect of the intense 
insolation on the organic matter in the soil. Soil temperatures of 
130- 144 F* have been recorded during the height of summer; these 
tend to destroy the organic matter present and prevent the production 
of beneficial organic substances which are normally produced as the 
result of bacterial decay. 

The following factors probably contribute to the wealth of the 
natural flora: {a) a large percentage of the plants develop and flower 
during the rainy season ; (A) many of the plant communities are 'open* 
ones with hare soil between the individual plants which allows the 
development of large numbers of small annual and perennial species 
between the larger plants; (r) a relatively short period is required by 
the majority of the species to complete their annual life-cycle. Close 
observation of any particular area in the spring shows how quickly 
the d life rent species succeed one another, flowers and seed being 
produced and the plants dying down in a remarkably short time. In 
the plain of Sharon near Jaffa and l ei Aviv T however, one gets the 
impression that a single red-flowered species predominates for two 
nr three months. This is an illusion, since at least lour species pos¬ 
sessing red flowers follow one another in quick succession. These 
include an anemone curfmana)^ a buttercup {Ranunculus 

fisiiiiinis ), a tulip ( Tutifm mohUinti) , and a poppy (Papater sp-)- t 'li¬ 
ma tic factors are generally considered to be of major importance in 
affecting the composition of plant communities. There are, however, 
two others which exercise an influence. Edaphic or soil factors play 
an important role in the synthesis of plant societies, Riotic factors, 
or the influence exerted by other living creatures, are of particular 
significance in Palestine. The wholesale cutting do\vn h during the 
19.14 1918 war, of what still existed of the timber of Palestine was 
a major disaster, since no reafforestation could be carried out at the 
time anti the ubiquitous goat effectively prevented natural re¬ 
generation. 

At die present time violent changes are taking place in the vege¬ 
tation of Palestine, due in the main to improved methods of agricul- 
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lure carried out by Jewish iimmigrants. The hitherto rich marsh flora 
of the coastal plain is being ousted as a direct result of drainage 
operations. Marshy ground, when drained, is very fertile: and, as it is 
easily acquired, many of the marshes are being transformed Into areas 
of cultivation. Most of the marshes in the plain of Sharon have 
already disappeared, and the draining of the great Iluieh marsh is 
projected. The direct result of this transformation is to exterminate 
many interesting marsh plants such as water-lilies and sedges. 

The wild llora of cultivated fields has undergone great changes 
with the advent of the Jewish immigrant. The primitive Arab plough 
removes and kills shallow-rooted annuals but leaves behind many 
perennials svith deeper rooting systems. Whh the coming of the 
European plough and tractor, however, very few such perennials 
remain in the ground after a few years. Sixty years ago, in the ptain 
of Esdraeloii, Barkey reported the presence of enormous tufts of 
thistles {probably Cyn&ra syriaca) scattered about in great profusion - 
The peasants of the time drove their ploughs between the tufts, 
whereas modern methods have almost eliminated the plant from 
Jewish settlements. Many other species have succumbed to the same 
treatment. In the fertile plains of Gennesarct and Beisan large 
numbers of bushes of the lotus [Zvzypkus Lotus) and the Christ- 
thorn (Z. Spifta-Christi), which ate characteristic plants of these 
districts* have disappeared from the areas of intensive Jewish 
cultivation. Such plots as are still in Arab hands are covered with 
these bushes and only the spaces between the plants are tilled. 

The introduction of alien plants has also changed the face of tire 
country aide in many districts. An Australian eucalyptus {Eucalyp¬ 
tus Ttttrata) is widespread in Palestine, especially in the Hadera and 
Jaffa districts. The prickly pear (Opuntia Fiais-mdita) or cactus 
also, as in other Mediterranean countries, is widespread as a common 
constituent of hedges {photo. 6). Weeds of cultivation inevitably 
accompany introduced crops, and many have established themselves 
on arable land. 

The mountain flora has suffered much from the activities ot Arab 
charcoal and lime burners. The increased settlement creates a de¬ 
mand for lime and charcoal, and large areas of shrubby vegetation 
have been denuded fur this purpose. Only systematic reafforestation 
can counteract this wholesale destruction. 

Along the sea coast many of the mobile dunes have been fixed 
by planting special sand-binding species such as marram grass 
(Ammophita armaria var + australis), tamarisk {Tamarix sp.}, and 
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sand wormwood (Artemisia manosperma), in order to produce a 
more stable surface. Plants which normally inhabit such localities 
quickly disappear from the stabilized dunes, and at Tel Aviv, which 
Is largely built on sandhills, much of the original dune vegetation has 
entirely died out, 

Bidogkal Types . It lias been pointed out thai a large proportion of 
Palestine plants complete their life-cycle within the limits of the 
rainy season. Such species avoid the extreme conditions of the 
summer months and are frequently mesuphytic, chat is, they are 
moist-soil plants, ill equipped to withstand extreme climatic con¬ 
ditions. To this class belting most of the annuals, which suffer 
greatly from winter droughts when they occur. Some of these annuals, 
peculiar to the rainy season, develop and ripen their fruit within a few 
weeks. Such are the J tjphemeral&\ and they often inhabit places 
where the rainfall is scanty, such as the Jordan valley or in rocky 
habitats. Examples are pearl wort (Sagina apeiala)^ twin speedwell 
(Veronka didyma), annual daisy (Beilis the curious Rose of 

J ericho (Artfisiiitiai hierochmtica) f and many others. There arc, how¬ 
ever* some annual species which continue into the dry season* such as 
certain larkspurs {Delphinium rigidum and D, peregrinum), mountain 
knotgrass (Paronychia argent ea) n wart grass (Coronopu i squamatus), 
and several members of the daisy family, A few annuals are capable 
of developing during the dry season, such as trailing heliotrope 
(Heliotrapum supinum% a spurge (Euphorbia burnt a), and crotons 
( Crozophora spp.). 

It is noticeable that those annual species that complete iheir life- 
cycle entirely within the limits of the rainy season are mesophytic, 
whereas the species which linger on into the dry season are more or 
less xerop hylic, that is. specially equipped to withstand conditions 
of drought. These will be referred to later. 

Those plants which persist from year to year, the perennials, have 
been divided into l wo classes. First, there are those which are 
dormant during the dry season. 'These disappear from the landscape 
during the summer heat, remaining below ground irk the form of 
bulbs, tubers, or "rootstocks 1 , They <ire admirably adapted to with¬ 
stand intense drought. Entire families are included in this class- 
such as the Lily, Iris, Orchid, and Amaryllis families, and many 
other examples could be cited. The second class of perennials 
embraces all those which exist more or less actively during the dry 
season. They consist of herbs and the majority of the dwarf shrubs, 
whose aerial parts disappear during the dry season. Regeneration is 
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brought about by buds which develop on old aerial branches- Most 
plants of this class are xerophvtic and include Grasses and members 
of the Pea, Sage, and Convolvulus families. 

The methods by which these plants reduce tfieir ‘water-loss' to a 
minimum are as follows: 

1. TSy the development of a thick outer wall (cuticle) to the Cells of 
the leaves, as in most evergreens. Examples are the evergreen 
oak (Qtterciis ndhpriuos), buckthorn (RkatmUS Alatermi r), 
laurel {Lauras nobiiis), St. John’s Bread {Cemtoma SiUqua), 
and the oriental strawberry tree (Arbutus Amlracbne). 

2. By a reduction of leaf-surface in addition to (1). Included here 
are the lentisk (Perform Lentiscus), the olive (Oka europaea 
yar. Oleaster), and die lotus, 

3. By a reduction of leaves to scales or spines, as in species of tama¬ 
risk and Thyrttelaea hirsuta. 

4. By reducing leaves to rudiments or dropping them at the begin¬ 
ning of the dr)' season, Stems are usually green and perform 
the functions of leaves. They are generally known as switch- 
plants’. Examples are joint-pine (Ephedra campylopoda), 
thorny asparagus (Asparagus stipularh), Spanish broom 
(Spartium juncemn), white broom (Rttatna Raettitn), and a 
genista (Genista passelata). 

5. By a rich investiture of hairs in such plants as hyssop (Origanum 
Marti), Palestine woundwort (Stachys palaestiiui), thyme- 
leaved savory (HJieratnerui serpyllijoliti), and the common 
varthemia (Varthemia iphianmdes). 

A few xerophytes shed dieir leaves at the beginning of the rainy 
season and remain green during the dry season. Examples are the 
terebinth (Pistaaa Tenbmtkus var. pahmtina), one of the oaks 
(Qttercus infectarid), a hawthorn (Crataegus Azarnlus), and lotus. 


Botanical Divisions 

Thai Palestine possesses a Mediterranean flora is only true in 
part, since the climate does not conform, over a large part of the 
country, to Mediterranean standards. 

The botanical exploration of the country has been earned out 
fairly thoroughly by various workers in the past and particularly m 
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recent years by Alexander Eig and his colleagues. Only the desert 
territories of the Negeb are little known. The whole country can 
be divided into three main botanical regions, as follows (fig, 17): 

1. Mediterranean Region, The limits are the Syrian border in the 
north, the sea coast hi the west, the eastern slopes of the main 
mountain block in the east, and a southern boundary which 
roughly follows a line drawn from Gaza to Hebron, 

2. Steppe Region* There are two principal areas included in this 
region. First, a narrow strip stretching from Lake Tiberias 
along the eastern slopes of the Samarian and Judaean mountains 
down to the near Negeb. Secondly, the near or upper Negeb 
itself. Certain elements of the flora of the Negeb invade the 
contiguous coastal belt of the Mediterranean region with 
which* edaphicaUy p it has much in common. 

3. Desert Region. The intense insolation is responsible for the high 
salt-content of the soils of this region, which m some instances 
is so extreme as to inhibit altogether the growth of plants. Plants 
that Live under such conditions are either ephemeral^ that 
complete their life-cycle in die short space of the rainy season or 
are plants displaying outstanding xerophytic adaptations. The 
areas of this region include the lower Jordan %'alley with the 
adjacent lower slopes of the mountains; the Wadi Arabs and 
the far or lower Negeb. 


Plant Life of the Divisions 
t. Mediterranean Region 

This region may be divided roughly into the coastal plain and the 
main mountain block. 

(a) The Coastal Plain* The coastal part of the plain by reason of 
the light character of its soils is known as the Might soils belt 11 and is 
of special interest. Narrow in the north* it w idens southwards w here 
it passes gradually into the semi-light soils of loess in the Negeb. 
Light soils readily absorb water, they warm up quickly and are well 
aerated, so that in general* plants of the rainy season develop on 
them much earlier tlian they do on heavier soils, 

OF the 300 species found in the area, half are found nowhere else in 
Palestine, A feature of the soils of the belt is the high percentage 
of sand and the low r , sometimes very law, proportion of calcium 
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carbonate. Many of the plants growing in the belt are probably of 
species which dislike the presence of calcium. In fact* such species 
in Palestine find here their only refuge. 

The belt may be divided into four main types of plant habitats. 



FiG. 17. Vegetation regions of Palestine and Tramjnrdan 
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namely sea-shore, dunes, kurkar lulls, and sandy clay plains. 

(i) Seanthere. The shore may be high with no large dunes in the 
immediate hinterland, as between Hadera and Tel Aviv, or low 
with dunes in dose proximity, as along the coast from Jaffa to the 
Egyptian border. The plants of this region, few in number, are 
subjected to the action of waves during storms or at least to salt- 
water spray. They are usually fleshy plants and include seakale 
(Cakite maritima)' prickly saltwort {SalsoJa KaJi),} sea spurge 
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(Euphorbia Paralias), and others. On the high sea-coast, on steep 
rocks, and on ancient walls adjoining the sea-shore may he found 
samphire (Cnthmwn maniimum% golden samphire (Inula anth- 
moides), and sea lavender (Limomwrt v&gtxbm)* The attractive 
Morning Glory (Ipomoea littoralis) is found in the neighbourhood 
of wadi outlets. 

(|i) Dunes, The desert sands of the Negeb are continuous with the 
sand-dunes of Lhe southernmost portion of the coastal belt. Dunes of 
the wind-blown mobile type arc very numerous in the south, and at 
Rafa r for example, arc from if to 3 miles wide and may attain a 
h e ight of .15 o feet. Here, one may travel long di stances without meet¬ 
ing any vegetation at all. Tracking any traces of humus, these drifting 
dunes are too dry tu support any but the most specialised types of 
plants In places one may find scattered tufts of marram grass, a 
species much priced for its sand-binding properties, one or two 
other grasses ( Danthama and Aristtda spp,}, a convolvulus (Con- 
volvulus setundus), and perhaps isolated shrubs of a milk vetch 
(Astragalus tom&itosus). Passing northwards the dunes tend to 
become lower and narrower, and with the increase of atmospheric 
precipitation more plants make their appearance. This increase in 
vegetation tends to stabilize the dunes and at the same time produces 
a small amount of humus. The scattered grass tufts are then aug¬ 
mented by a number of sedges and various perennials like white 
broom, sand wormwood (Artemisia monmptrma\ and an evening 
primrose (Oenothera Drummondii }. All these plants are still rather 
widely spaced wish short-lived annuals making their transitory 
appearances between them (photo. 24). 

In the moister valleys between the dunes, where there are distinct 
traces of humus, the flora becomes richer. This is still more pro¬ 
nounced where the dunes cover a stratum of heavy soil which is 
impervious to rain. In such circumstances certain perennial marsh 
plants may be found side by side with the more typical sand-dune 
species. Such a condition formerly existed in the plain of Acre near 
Kiryat I iayim where the dune summits were occupied by dune plants 
exclusively, while in the rather wide valleys between, marsh-loving 
species of sedges and rushes together with other hydrophyric plants 
were found. In the north of the dune-belt, where the sand has be¬ 
come more or less fixed, certain areas are dominated by the lentisk, 
xhe ‘mastic* of commerce. Such areas occur around Hadera and be¬ 
tween Binyarnina and Caesarea (fig, 10). In other localities the white 
broom is a conspicuous feature. 
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An interesting feature of the dune flora is the occurrence of two 
distinct blossoming periods. The warm airy soil encourages the 
early development of the annuals, which wither and die in a rela¬ 
tively short time. On the other hand, the perennial species begin to 
flower only towards the end of the rainy season and continue in 
flower during the greater part uf the dry season. The cause lies in the 
nature of the root systems, which in annuals are only superficial, but 
in perennials are deep enough to tap the water resources of the 
lowest levels. 

Where sandy fields border on fields of heavy soil the number of 
species increases greatly. Here are seen ragweed (Ambrosia mati- 
tima ) T a procumbent star thistle (Centaurea procurrens), a camomile 
(Ormenis mixta), and love-in-a-mist (iStigella arvensts). 

(iii) Kvrkar Hills. This term is used for the old dunes which have 
become hardened by incrustations of lime. They arc not homogeneous 
in structure but contain calcareous sand concretions intermixed 
with lavers of pupe sand. They extend along the coastitl plain 
parallel to the sea coast in several ranges. Their stability and better 
water-holding power produce a fairly rich vegetation of low annuals, 
bulbous perennials, and semi-shrubby plants. Characteristic species 
include a heliotrope (HrUatropittm rotundijoiium), a figwort (Seroph- 
uhria xanthoglosm), a scabious with white or bluish flowers (Scabiusa 
argentea), a dark purple iris (Iris atropurpurea), and a number of 

grasses. , 

(iv) Sandy Clay Plains. These occupy the largest area of the light 
soils belt and consist of undulating plains and valleys of red sandy 
eky soils which vary somewhat in their content of day. The snils are 
always very poor in lime. Economically, it is the‘most important 
area, since such soils arc admirably suited to citrus cultivation. The 
largest continuous block of sandy clay soils stretchea north of the 
Auja river to Binyamina and the marsh reclaimed near Zichron J acob, 
A second large area extends south of the Auja and north of the 
Rubin, Although these soils contain a high proportion of sand (up 
to %), their moisture-retaining properties are greatly increased by 
the small amount of colloidal clay present. Thus, a rich and varied 
flora grows on these soils, the exact composition varying with the clay 
content. The vegetation consists of low-growing annual and peren¬ 
nial herbs or semi-shrubs. Many of the smaller plants are members 
of the pea and bean family such as lupins, clovers, and medicks, 
although they prefer more lime in the soil. I he French lavender 
(Latemluh Stoechas) and Christ-thorn occur here, also a crimson 
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tulip (Tulipa shxTGTiensis), the procumbent star thistle, and a num¬ 
ber of grasses. One of these, Demo&fockya bipinnata, in northern 
Sharon, is a conspicuous constituent of a type of grass steppe which 
is a characteristic feature of the northern limits of the light soils belt. 
This grass is a tall tough species with a strong vertical rootstock and 
is an indicator of soils suitable for fruit-tree plantations. Historical 
accounts show that in the latter part of the last century much of the 
Light-soil part of Sharon was occupied by 'park-like 1 forests of oak 
(Querent ithaburmm), and it is assumed that Bwviostachya hi pinna! a 
was a dominant constituent of the forest undergrowth. To-day, only 
traces of these forests exist in the grass steppe in the form of solitary 
trees or scattered stumps. In the plain of Sharon, a member of the 
daisy family, Qrmems mixta, with white flowers in the spring, domi¬ 
nates the scene over large areas. 

Here and there in this region arc arcus where the clay content ^of 
the soil is high and where a little below' the surface is a hard imper¬ 
meable pan layer locally known as l Na2zaz\ The top soil is therefore 
not easily dried out, and although the 'Nazzaz 1 layer is not penetrable 
by the roots of plants,, a Large number of low-growing shallow- 
rooted annuals and perennials find their home in the top soil. 

It has been mentioned that the eastern* somewhat ill-defined 
boundary of the light soils belt passes into a zone of heavier soils. This 
zone, which comprises the remainder of the coastal plain, extends 
to the lower slopes of the main mountain block and from north to 
south comprises a fairly fiat, narrow strip, widening southwards to 
the loess soils of the near Negeb. This area has been the centre of 
cultivation for centuries and therefore little of the original wild flora 
remains. The soil is red to brawn in colour, loamy in texture, and 
is rich in mineral salts, although, as usual with Palestinian 
anils, it is deficient in humus. Unlike the light soils, it contains an 
adequate content of lime brought down from the hills by the scouring 
action of rain. The flora of this region is limited to such areas as 
are nut actual I v under cultivation. Many of the species of the sandy- 
clay soils are Found here as w r cll as certain shrubby elements which 
invade From the lulls to the east. The rainy season, as usual, brings 
its spate of annuals which come and go ivith their usual rapidity. 

Hydrophytk Plants . As mentioned above, the marshes that once 
dotted the Sharon and Philistine plains a re fast disappearing as a result 
of drainage operations. The natural flora of these regions is thus 
being exterminated, and it is only a matter of time before these 
water-loving plants will be found only in close proximity to permanent 
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watercourses. A feature of these ‘hydrophytes’ is that the annual 
species, as well as most of the perennial herbs, dwarf-shrubs, and 
semi-shrubs, develop after the rainy season is over* Only after the 
rains Have ceased and the hot summer sun has heated the soil do 
these plants awake from their winter rest. The hydrophytes of 
Palestine may be divided into (u) those which are submerged in or 
float on the surface of water, e.g. duckweeds (Lemna minor and 
L, gt'bba), water lilies (S'uphctr iuteum and Nymphaea. alba), water 
buttercup {fluBKncwfitf aqualilis), and the like; {&) plants known as 
‘reeds’ which may grow actually in the water, or on the banks o 
streams or in marshes, e.g. tall grasses (Phragmites communis and 
Anmdo Dartax, &c.), sedges (Cyprus spp. f Cladmn Mariscus), 
rushes Oweurspp.), irises, and so on; (e) trees and shrubs which are 
usually seen near flowing water, e.g. tamarisk, willows ( Salix spp.), 
the oriental plane (Platanus orientalis), though this is rare; a poplar 
(Populus euphratica), oleander [Nerium Oleander), willowherb 
lobium kirsutum), and others; (J) annual and perennial herbs which 
are not submerged, e.g. horsetail (Eifuisetum rafnosvsitnwn), mints 
(Mentha spp.), watercress (Nasturtium officinale), various grasses, 
sedges and rushes. 

On occasions one finds in the marshes near the sea such halophytes 
as sea bvender (Limontum vulgar e), golden samphire, and sea 
plantain {Plantago crosrifoha}. 

The Huieh Swamp. This large swamp north of Lake Hutch 
consists of a dense jungle of vegetation with comparatively few areas 
of open water (photo. 23). The main body of the swamp is composed 
of a mass of papyrus (Cyperus Papyrus), 13-17 fe* hl S h - intermixed 
with a few species which root in the matted rhizomes of the papyrus. 
These include water horehound ( Lycopus europaeus), the purple- 
flowered loosestrife (Ly thrum Salicaria var. tomentosum), k notweeds 
(Polygonum spp.), though the most characteristic plant is a fem, 
Dryoptcris miypteris. The periphery- of the swamp is occupied by a 
community of ‘reeds’ which includes the grass Phragmites communis, 
various sedges, mints, rushes, and other denizens of a typical ree 
community. As the swampy ground extends outwards, a broad zone 
of the low-creeping dog's-tooth grass ( Cynodon Dactylon) makes an 
appearance. There is evidence to show that the swamp is gradually 
encroaching on the lake an that in time it is possible that the entire 
lake may become aflothff gigantic papyrus swamp. I f the project or 
the draining of this area eventuates, the complete destruction of the 
natural aquatic flora is inevitable (p. 30), 
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(b) The Main Mountain Block. This range, mainly composed of 
limestone, presents in the main a desolate aspect; the forests that 
once covered it have long since been destroyed, and the somewhat 
steep faces are scoured by torrential winter rains nr subjected to the 
intense summer sun. In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
there were still many forests in various parts of western Palestine* 
but only a Few poor remnants can now be found. The last great 
wave of destruction took place in the war of 1914.-1918, when the 
Turkish authorities cut down many of the trees, including cultivated 
species, since no other fuel for trains was available. Natural re¬ 
generation of these wooded areas was prevented by the grazing 
of goats. 

Fortunately there are, scattered about the country', various fine old 
oaks or terebinth trees, either solitary or in groups, preserved as 
Sacred* trees. These are said to shade the tombs of saints or else, 
perhaps, to be haunted by spirits. Such trees are frequently all that Es 
left of extensive forests in localities which arc now completely 
deforested. 

Traces of oak forests (Quercus ithahur&ms) are still to be found in 
the northern parts of the coastal plain. Although this species 
appears to flourish best in plains it seems to thrive fairly well as high 
as 2 h ooo feet, provided there is a sufficiently deep and good soil. It is 
the predominant tree in the hills and lower mountains of Samaria 
and lower Galilee, though it is rare, or even disappears completely, in 
the higher ranges of the Samarian mountains, in upper Galilee, and in 
the Judaean mountains. Probably the most complete remnant of 
w T hat was once an extensive oak forest is to be found in the western 
Nazareth hills. The commonest under-shrub of these oak communi¬ 
ties is the storax (Styrax officinalis}^ while other fairly common ones 
are the thorny broom (Calycotome villas#), a buckthorn (Rhamnus 
palaestim i), and a hawthorn (Crataegus Azarahti), 

The Aleppo pine (Firms halepensss) w hich once clothed the summits 
of the highest peaks is now represented here and there, as on Mount 
Carmel, by a few scattered specimens. The evergreen oak* which 
in earlier days produced a forest zone lying between the high forests 
of die Aleppo pine and the lower zone of the deciduous oak, now 
constitutes a predominant element in the bnaquish Maquis is a 
secondary community of shrubs, mostly evergreen and drought- 
resi Fti ng, which fol 1 nws the destined on of the trees. 1 n a well-developed 
maquis the principal elements may groiv taller than a man, while the 
spaces between are occupied by semi - and dwarf-ah rubs. The annual 
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and perennial ground flora is always rather poor. In western Palestine 
this zone extends from the northern boundary of the mountains of 
upper Galilee to the south of the Judaean mountains. It is specially 
concentrated on the western slopes facing the sea and reaches an 
altitude of 4,000 feet. Its abundance on slopes and inclines of wadis 
is probably due to the fact that in such situations it escapes the 
attention of the Arab farmer. 

As stated above, the most important species of Palestine maquis is 
the evergreen oak, though sometimes the community is mixed and 
contains no predominant clement. The maquis is often very' dense, 
with abundant climbers, making penetration into the thickets very 
difficult, while the lack of adequate light in the lower strata is the 
reason for the paucity of annual and perennial herbs (photo. 25)- 

Among the principal shrubs of the maquis, in addition to the 
evergreen oak, are the following; hawthorn (Crataegus Azamlu^ 
laurel (Lauras nobilis >, wild pear (Pyrw syruica), stomx, terebinth 
(Pistada Terebinthus var. palaestosa). lentisk, buckthorns {Rhamnus 
Alatermis and R. palaestbia), strawberry tree ( Arbutus Andnithne], 


Spanish broom {Spartium junceum). 

Maquis reaches its most complete development m the northern 
limits of the mountain block where the rainfall is comparatively p ■ 
As one passes down towards the near Negeb climatic con idons 
become less favourable and a deterioration sets in. / s U1 * e 
ancient forests, the maquis has suffered much from the hand of man. 
The Arab peasant continues to use the plants for fuel or For the 
preparation of charcoal, while in places, on Moun t Tab or for example , 
large areas were devastated in the 1914-19war. 

Where conditions for grow th become less favourable, cither as a 
result of continued destruction by man or worsened sod conditions 
the ‘garigue* ty pe of vegetation makes its appearance, Ihe shrub 
elements become smaller and less common, t e semi- an wa 
shrubs, ‘the under-scrub’, increase in quantity, and a more scattered 
community arises, with rocky soil and stones and are appearing 
between the plants. The species are always much below mans 
height, the shrubs poorly developed, but because of the increased 
light at ground-level, a rich annual and perennial flora develops in 

the rainy season (photo* 26), * - f 

Of all the shrub elements of maquis. the evergreen oak is the last 
to succumb to the destructive work of man owing to its astonishing 
regenerative powers after cutting or burning. us ue n 1 a 
constant component of garigue together with stunte specimens o 
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hawthorn, storax, buckthorn, terebinth, and others. In fact* in 
garigue communities known Lo be formed from devastated maquls, 
one meets most of the shrubby elements of the tatter. Less common 
in Palestine is a type of garigue which is not constituted of the 
remnants of a broken down maquls, As an example may be quoted 
a chain of low hills between Kefr Kenna near Nazareth and Sejera, 
lying between Mount Tabor and Tiberias* This area is covered with 
low shrubs of the yellow-flowered thorny broom which is the 
dominant species here, although the shrubby burnet (Poteritim 
$pinfisuin) r another spinv plant, is an important partner. Semi-shrubs 
found in the garigue include two hairy rock roses [Cistus vilbms 
and C. sak'ifohvs) r a tree mallow ( Lovaiera tomeniosa), and woody 
spurge {Exiphurhiu thcsmnoidtts). In addition to the shrubby burnet 
manv dwarf shrubs belonging to the sage family are found, while.a 
number of perennial grasses are also present. 

A further stage of deterioration in the vegetation of the hills and 
mountains is brought about by still wor.se soil and moisture conditions 
or even both together. The shrubs become very scanty, even the 
semi-shrubs become rarer, and the ground becomes dotted wnth 
dwarf shrubs and perennial herbs, The name *batha\ a Hebrew' 
term 1 has been applied to this community, which is the commonest 
to be observed in the mountains. Many miles of mountain slopes 
are covered with this dreary vegetation, particularly monotonous m 
the drv season, but brightening somewhat during tile mins, when a 
rich annual and perennial herb flora temporarily flourishes. The 
principal component of the- hatha is the shrubby burnet, probably 
the most widely spread dwarf shrub in Palestine. It h a low, much 
branched .spinv shrub T often present in such large numbers as to 
cover entirety the surface of the soil. At other times it is more open in 
its distribution with a sprinkling of other dwarf shrubs and perennial 
herbs; here and there also, perhaps, a solitary remnant of maquis or 
garigue. The burnet is much used by the Arabs as fuel, both for 
domestic purposes and for the burning of lime. 

The wild flora of much of the uncultivated parts of the light soils 
belt uf the coastal plain has been described as a type of baths. It 
is a degenerate plant community which has followed rhe destruction 
of the oak forests, but its composition is often very different From that 
of the more typical hatha of the mountains. The shrubby burnet is 
seldom dominant and quite often absent, while the grass-steppe 
found in some parts of the plain of Sharon has no equivalent in the 
open hatha of the hills. 
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2. Steppe Region 

(a) the Eastern Slopes of the Samarian and Judaean Mountains. 
Climatic conditions along this narrow strip differ in several respects 
from those of the western slopes. The rainfall is lower and the effect 
of the arid regions to the east is more manifest. The mountain slopes 
are steeper than those of the western side and in consequence soil and 
moisture conditions are very poor. Large expanses of rocky soil and 
stones are much in evidence and the vegetation is much scattered* 
conforming to a type known as Yocky soil steppe’ (photo. 21 j. Passing 
eastwards from the Mediterranean batha* the shrubs become scarcer,, 
the dwarf shrubs decrease in number and size, and fresh species make 
their appearance. The shrubby bumet disappears from the scene as 
the slopes descend to the Jordan depression below. Such shrubby 
elements as arc present include the woolly wormwood (Artemhus 
Herba-tflba), the caroh, buckthorn (Rhamnttspate* htina), white broom, 
thorny saltwort (Nonea mucrotuiia)^ and others. Ill the neighbour¬ 
hood of Lake Tiberias the mountain slopes are dotted here and there 
in small groups with shrubs of Christ-thorn and lotus, while in the 
adjoining fields the groups approach one another 3 and form an almost 
impenetrable thicket resembling some forms of inaquts or garigue. 
As one passes southwards along the mountain slopes, and conditions 
become more and* the vegetative covering becomes more scanty and 
the general colour of the landscape is governed by rocks and stones 
rather than by plants, 

(A) The Sear Negeb. This area, as will be seen on the vegetation 
map (fig. ty), is a transverse strip with beersheba as its centre. 11 has 
a low rainfall, rarely exceeding 12 inches and a huge part of it is given 
oyer to the i ntcnsive culti vat ion of barley - It is an 1 ntc rmed i ate 
region dividing the Mediterranean communities of the coastal plain 
and western slopes of the mountains from the diesert hum ol the 
greater part of the Negeb. The flora of the uncultivated parts is a type 
of steppe with scattered tufts of srerophytic grasses and, in the rainy 
season, many species of gaily coloured annuals. Ors the semi-"desert 
soils in the cast an annual leguminous plant, TrigtmeUa arubfca ¥ 
sometimes makes a fine show in the rainy season with its attractive 
white or yellow flowen? covering large areas of uncultivated fields. 
To the west, where the soil is light loess, a plant forming fairly 
dense communities is an asphodel with white and reddish dowers, 
Asphadelus aestit'us, This plant, however, is more strictly a Medi¬ 
terranean species. In the dry season the uncultivated tracts present 
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an arid desolate aspect with, hens and there, only occasional masses of 
prickly pear to break the dull monotony of the sandy ground. 

3. Desert Region 

(«) Lower Jordan Valley. The climatic conditions in this low-lying 
valley are tropical. Rainfall is very low, under 8 inches, while 
inflati on is intense. It is convenient to divide the region into three 
main areas: (1) the Jordan valley in the narrow sense, restricted to the 
river-banks; (2) the lulls and ravines of the broken ground along the 
river-banks; (3) the wide plain extending to the mountains. 

(1) A dense and fairly wide gallery forest of trees and shrubs lines 
both banks of the river. I Icre are found a poplar (Poputus mphratica), 
various willows, tamarisk, oleander, the chaste-tree {Vitex agmu- 
aistus), and a shrubby fleabane (Csnyxs Diosctmdis) (photos. 27> 2H). 

(2) The broken ground, the “badlands', found immediately outside 
the forest belt is in strong contrast to the green riparian gallery 
forest. The soils of these much eroded hills are almost barren and the 
intense insolation coupled with low precipitation produces a varying 
degree of salinity. In consequence, only scattered grey plants which 
can withstand 3aline conditions are to be found, belonging mostly to 
tire goosefqot family [Chenopodiaccae ). The principal elements are 
species of sea blite {Suaedm), saltwort (Salsola), and orache [A triplex), 
while during the short rainy season a richer ephemeral flora makes 
a fleeting appearance [frontispiece). 

(3) The plain extending to the mountains varies in width and is 
mostly composed of grass steppe, of which the dominant plant is a 
species of spear grass {Stipa tortilis). This generally grows some¬ 
what densely, occasionally covering the surface of the ground. Where 
the ground is wetter and more saline, a sea lavender (Limonium 
ThatiXt) accompanies the grass, while in places it may even become 
dominant. Associated also with spear grass is an interesting annual 
member of the daisy family, Auronsohnia Faetorovskyi, the only 
species of a genus which is restricted to the desert regions of eastern 
Palestine. Other companion plants arc a yellow hawkbit (Leant odan 
hispidulus) and a couple of sand spurreya (Spergularia diandra and 
S. media). The Slipit steppe extends to the mountains on the west and 
even covers the lower slopes of the mountains themselves. The 
eastern boundary of the steppe is occupied frequently by a mixed 
xernphytic-halophytic flora which gradually merges into the more 
typical halophyte vegetation of the ‘badlands’. Sometimes the grass 
invades the hill-tops of this broken ground also. Although the plain 
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h green enough during the rainSi it presents o desolate aspect during 
the months of the dry scascm. 

The dosed'in nature of the Dead Sea, coupled with a high, degree 
of evaporation, produces a steamy tropical atmosphere. Most of the 
plants uf this area are concentrated at the oases, in wadi ravines, or in 
rock-clefts. The oases arc frequently composed of dense hydrophilous 
‘reed' communities containing a number oi plants of mixed origin 
which cm only be described as weeds. Such communities are not 
typical of tropical conditions. The more representative tropical 
plants consist mainly of grey and often woolly xcrophytic shrubs. 
Here occur* the Sodom Apple nr 'Dead Sea fruit’ (Cafotropis procera: 
Ice. itrAr), a large strange-looking bush with apple-like fruits full 
of threads and air. Also the velvety Indian mallow (Alutilon deati- 
eulatvm ), senna (Cassia o&ovata), and spiny species of acacia. Many 
of these shrubs flower during the hottest months, August to October, 
their blossoms standing out conspicuously in the otherwise desolate 
landscape. On the clifTs may sometimes be seen solitary date palms 
in inaccessible spots. A scanty vegetation of saltwort, or&ohe, sea 
blite, See., is found in the neighbourhood of salt-springs or on the 

sea-beaches. . , , 

(6) The Wadi Araba. Botanically, this southern extension or the 

Jordan rift has not been studied intensively, but we know something 
of its vegetation from the accounts of Hart and Tristram, I he north 
end of the valley, the Ghor, is a sunken plain traversed by water- 
courses arising from the higW^ds in the east. T to l part w ic 
directly borders on the southern end of the Dead Sea is a marshy 
area characterized by a heavy concentration of salt. It is known as the 
'Sabkha' and is quite barren Extending southwards, salt marshes 
of a milder type occur, and in these are found a number of fleshy 
halophytes seen elsewhere only in the vicinity of the sea. Such plants 
include the sea sow-thistle {Soitchus maritintus), golden samphire, 
sea blite, saltwort, and orache. Farther on, the marshy areas 
become less frequent and fresher, and in them are found jungles of 
large decorative grasses such as silver spike {hrtpcraUi cylmdrica), 
reed grass (Phramites communis ), and plume grass {Enaahus 
Ravenaac). Tamarisks and various shrubby halophytes are also to be 
seen. The vegetation changes gradually as one passes towards the 
drier and less acutely saline soils of the south. Communities of 
tropical trees and shrubs make their appearance, white the halophytes 
decrease in frequency. The Sodom Apple, a poplar {Popuhu 
cuphra&a), and caator-oil tree (Riemus communis) may be seen, 
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together with shrubs of Acacia Iaeta T salvadpra (Sak adora perska), 
Christ-thom, and balsam (Balanites aegyptm m)* In the south these 
communities of trees and shrubs may become very dense, but 
towards the north they are more scattered, owing probably to the 
destructive activities of a fluctuating population, who from time to 
time have carried out a primitive agriculture there. From the fertile 
Ghor one climbs to the more arid continuation of the Araba, passing 
through broken and difficult limestone country; across open gravel 
plains, stony slopes, and areas of shifting sand, down to Akaba on the 
sea. The vegetation is largely xerophytic, and tropical and halophytic 
elements arc common. Occasional springs produce miniature oases 
with specimens of poplar, the prickly unsightly shrub. Prompts 
Stephemiana, and various halophytes. In places bulbous plants, 
species of Allium and Pancratium , are common. A parasitic relative 
of the mistletoe, Loranthus Acacia produces a handsome display of 
crimson flowers on plants of acacia, buckthorn, or Christ-thorn. A 
fairly common shrub is Calligmum comosum t which often grows in 
shifting sand and has whitish tortuous branches. In places rolling 
sand-dunes are marked by bushes of tamarisk and Anabasis, the 
latter a curious plant with jointed stems and much-reduced leaves. 
Most of the species found in the Araba are fount] in Sinai also, and 
many have their centre of distribution tn tropical Africa. 

(c) The Lower Negeb. Of the vegetation of this area little is known, 
but it is possible to arrive at some estimate of its composition by 
analogy with better known areas with similar edaphic and climatic 
conditions. The flora has much in common with that of Sinai, of 
which it is really a part’ it is essentially tropical, though containing 
some Mediterranean and steppe infiltrations towards its northern 
limits* Many of the species Found in the Dead Sea area and the Araba 
occur here. In places, grey halophytic bushes are a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape. The majority of the plants are xerophytic 
herbs and shrubs, although many brightly coloured annuals enliven 
the scene in the short-lived rainy season, particularly in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the wadis. 


FAUNA 

Palestine, aa a consequence of its remarkable varieties of climate, 
elevation, and topography * is the home of a great variety of fauna. 
European, Asiatic, and African, tropical, sub-tropical, and temperate 
types, are all to be found there. Eight thousand species of fauna are 
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said to be known in Palestine to-day and this large number is atso 
said to be only one-third, or even one-fifth, of the number that exists. 
The number of species within general knowledge is, however, very 
much less. 

According to die Bible, the principal animals of Palestine were the 
lion, the leopard, the hyaena, the jackal, the fox, Lhe bear, the wild ass, 
and several species of antelope, among the wild animals, the sheep, 
the goat, the ox, the pig, the horse, the dog, and the dromedary 
among the domesticated ones. 

Of these, few if any have become extinct; those that have dis¬ 
appeared seem to have been known until recent]}. Among the fauna 
of to-day are the roe deer, the fallow deer, the bubale and the addax 
(both varieties of antelope), the wild sheep, the Syrian bear, the 
leopard, the jungle cat and the cheetah, although in some instances 
specimens are met very occasionally. Wild swine arc found in the 
Jordan valley . The gazelle and Sinaitic ibex are by no means extinct, 
but they are seen far less often than formerly. More prevalent are 
the wild cat, the striped hyaena, the mongoose, the spotted weasel, 
the wolf, the jackal, and the fox. Of the smaller animals there are 
several species of hare, two of porcupine, spiny mice, the dwarf 
hamster, gerbits, jerboas, voles, dormice, shrews, bats, and both the 
European and the desert hedgehog The European house-mouse and 
several varieties of black rat have been imported. 

Three hundred and seven different species of birds have been 
noted. Most of these are migrants, coming to Palestine only in the 
summer or the winter. 

Venomous snakes are of rare occurrence and die number of their 
species is small. These, however, include two kinds of viper. Fitly- 
seven varieties of reptiles have been counted, distributed among the 
three orders Ophidia, Ijicertidac, and Cheloma. l he crocodile 
survived until, at the earliest, the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Sixty-eight different species of fish native to the water* 
of Palestine, fresh and marine, have been identified, but it is known 
that the list is far from exhaustive. Some of these migrated from 
the Red Sea through the Suez canal. There are said to be 4,700 
species of insects in Palestlne p of which 2 r ooo are tet cs an lr ® oC 
butterflies. This large number is believed lo be at the most a dure! 

of those that should ultimately be identified, 

p es t j r p# 251)* The most destructive are the field-mouse, scale 
insects, ticks* woodboring insects, and fruit flies* So far as human 
beings are concerned the several varieties of mosquito an san ) are 
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perhaps the most objectionable. Locusts are not indigenous, but 
they invade or threaten to Invade Palestine periodically, and if they 
succeed, do great damage. They come from the Nejd, and less often 
from the Sudan. The most recent occasion of the threat of a locust 
invasion was in 1929, but by tireless and widespread measures taken 
in Transjordan and the Sinai peninsula the locusts were kept out of 
the country. Co-operation between the neighbouring governments 
has now been organised to deal with any future threat. The scale 
insect* known in Palestine as Black Scale, has long been prevalent 
in the north and has done much harm to citrus fruit. Hitherto, it has 
been kept from the valuable orange-groves of the Jaffa district, but 
much vigilance has been necessary to this end. The spread of this, 
and other pests, is dealt with tirelessly by the Government Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 


CHAPTER V 

HISTORY 


i. Early Times to the Roman Settlement 
Earliest Culture 

U NTIL the last twenty years little was known of the ancient culture 
of Palestine, hut its main outlines have now been determined by 
archaeological excavation. Like most other countries, Palestine 
passed through the usual 'ages' when first stone, then copper and 
bronze, and finally iron were the materials of the chief implements 
and weapons, Bui even the assignment of the earliest Bronze Age in 
Palestine to about 3000 b.C, is tentative, and depends on comparisons 
with hetter dated cultures in Egypt and Mesopotamia, Moreover, 
principal stages overlap, and all regions do not develop at the same rate. 
At no period has there been a characteristically Palestinian archi¬ 
tecture or art, or even a general culture- lo material civilization the 
inhabitants of Palestine do not appear to have made any contribution 
whatever. While they were producing religious and poetical master¬ 
pieces, and giving to mankind the most lofty conception of deity, they 
were content to adapt to their social and material needs the manners 
and crafts of their neighbours. 

The inhabitants of Palestine in the earliest Palaeolithic periods are 
unknown, but Neanderthal man with his Mausterian culture appeared 
early — perhaps before he arrived in Europe^xcupying caves in 
Mount Carmel, on the maritime plain, in the valleys near Samaria, on 
the Judaean highlands, and in M«d>. These Palestinian men were 
larger and more developed physically than their counterparts in 
Europe ; they preyed on mammoth, rhinoceros, an ot er power u 
animals, and they buried flint implements with their dea . 

An Aurigruxicm culture, like that of central t ranee, followedl and 
long coexisted with the Mousterian, but survived it, with more skilful 
flint technique, vigorous sculpture, the use of fire, of clothes sewn with 
bone needles, of magical ceremonies, and sculptured cult-figures 
connected there* ith-though not cave-paintings as in France and 
Spain. Between the old and the new Stone Age the curious Mtcro- 
til frir culture was widespread, characterized by too so icry minute 
stone flakes inserted in wooden hafts, some of whic 1 .ire worn as 1 } 

reaping^ But there is no other evidence for the pmct.Ce of agriculture 
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yet* though wheat and barley are known to have been growing wild 
in Palestine at this period. 

Very rude constructions of stone blocks announce the first builders, 
and probably also the first places of worship. With the domestication 
of plants and anima1s T and the new art of grinding stone tools instead 
of chipping them, the NeuIifMt way of life begins, and a new type of 
man appears in caves at Jebel Sunin and Gaza, akin to hill-folk in 
south Persia and Arabia. Caves are so common in tile limestone hills 
that much of the evidence still comes from cave dwellings and cave 
burials. But there are also traces of dolmens and other structures of 
rude stone in Sinai and Galilee and east of Jordan—known as gilgab 
in antiquity and jitpliyeh to-day. The worship of Earth-Mother and 
Corn-Goddess becomes apparent, in sacred "high places’, at pillars', 
and in 'groves', With the use of stone hoes in cereal agriculture and of 
rock-cut press-beds for wine and oil* and with the making of pottery, 
the record of early culture becomes fuller and mote varied. 

Some time before 3000 b.c. a tall, aggressive people entered from 
the north -eaa t, hri nging copper imp! ements an d ford lying their 'fenced 
cities* with stone-faced earthworks; examples remain at Hazor and 
Jericho, and sometimes on earlier sites, w r ith water-tunnels for times 
of siege, as at Gezcr and Jerusalem, and crowded palaces for the 
chieftains. Terraced agriculture became general, and a rude plough 
came in probably from Egypt, but wheeled transport did not yet 
compete with the laden ass. The eaddk-quem, spindle-whorl and 
loom, the potters' wheel, and other mechanical devices came into 
use. Traffic with Egypt is indicated by earndian beads of Sixth 
Dynasty style (c. 3000 ux.) and must have begun soon after the in¬ 
vasion of Canaan by Kn-hii-re of the Fifth Dynasty. 

Bronie superseded copper about 2500 b.c. also from north Syria; 
and iron about 1200 ft.c., probably from Asia Minor. Gold w r as 
already known to the first metal-workers, but in a country so often 
overrun it remained rare till the rise of the great kings of Jerusalem, 
David and Solomon - 

The worship of 'high places’ and 'pillars’ and a serpent-cult be¬ 
came more elaborate, with ritual dances and die sacrifice of children. 
Egyptian representatives of deities appear alongside the ruder native 
figures, probably during the Twelfth Dynasty occupation of Palestine 
about 1800 n,c r , when Egyptian paintings show rich tribute brought 
thence by Asiatic vassals. 

This Egyptian dominion was ended by the Hyksos invaders from 
the north-east, with their new p weapon of war, the horse-drawn 
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chariot, and a fresh type of fortress, rectangular with deep fosse and 
glacis and towers of brick, as at Gaza, They burred their dead in pit^ 
tombs, but their genem! culture was not high. 


The Bihlkal Period 

By the tireless investigations of archaeologists the story of man in 
Palestine is gradually being pushed back farther and farther. Occa¬ 
sional references to the country and its inhabitants have been found in 
the early Babylon lari and Egyptian records and have often been con¬ 
firmed by discoveries in the land itself. 

Continuous history begins about 1600 DC, when Egypt threw off 
Hyksos domination; soon after 1500 Thothmes III, of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, was reconquering Palestine and Syria as far as the Euphrates. 
His decisive battle at Taanaeh near Megiddo (1475), on the edge of the 
plain of Esdradon, Was the first of those struggles to which 4 Arma¬ 
geddon* owes its name. Egyptian protectorate stimulated traffic with 
Syria, and even with Babylonia, At Beth-shan (Beisan) Egyptian 
temples were built and rebuilt over the 'high place* of the local god 
Merkal. Fine houses, bazaars, and skilled craftsmen in the cities* and 
widespread agriculture, testify to prosperity, further illustrated by 
Egyptian records of tribute. After 1400 b.C. Nitrite aggressors out of 
Asia Minor penetrated as far south as Judaea, detaching small 
Palestinian states From an enfeebled Egypt, and wrecking those that 
resisted. Among these was Jerusalem, first mentioned in the I ell el 
Amama correspondence. 

The invasion of Palestine by the Israelites under Joshua, from 
heyond Jordan, is dated by some as early as 145 0 ! by others as late as 
1200, when a collapse of the city wall at Jericho and desertion of the 
town occurred; but desert people bring little material culture. Similar 
disasters have been traced at laanach, Eadush, Ain She ms, Gcnir, 
and other places, but die Jebusite fortress of Zion held out till its 
capture by David after 1000 when the countryside had been 
long settled and its Canaanite peoples enslaved. 

About 1200, also, the ruinous attacks of ‘land-raiders' from Asia 
Minor who bad wrecked the Hittite Empire, and of 'sea-raiders 1 out 
of the Mediterranean, completed the collapse of old Canaanite culture 
and cut off the traffic with Egypt, while they opened netv connexions 
with Cyprus, Crete, and the Greek islands. In the pottery' and other 
arts of the coast towns this western influence is evident. The Philis¬ 
tines, who came from oversea, gave die country their name (Puiisata 
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in Egyptian! Pakstim in Greek) and long struggled with the Israelite 
tribes in the hilJ country, disarming them for a while in spite of 
heroic counter-attacks under the 'judges', local leaders,, political and 
military. Northward. Israelite conquest at its farther extended to 
the fool of Mount Hermon and the sources of the Jordan, southward 
to the Dead Sea a little below the latitude of Hebron; the lowland 
plain of Jezreel, however, remained in the hands of the Canaanites^ 
The far south, beyond Hebron and the lands of the tribe of Judah, 
was the territory of Simeon, hut Sts position and identity were always 
somewhat indefinite. Simeon seems to have dwelt among the 
Amalckites in tile Negeb and to have been soon merged with diem. 
On the other side of the Jordan* opposite Samaria, Israelite land 
extended to the desert and to a less extent farther south, where the 
Jordan gorge and the Dead Sea impose natural barriers towards 
Ammon and Moab- 

The Bible describes the invasion and partial conquest of the land by 
Joshua and his successors; the period of disintegration and continual 
contests with Canaanites* Philistines* Amalckites, and other peoples; 
the consolidation of the Israelite territories under Saul. David, and 
Solomon, the only period in which there was a fully Independent 
Israelite state; the separation of this state into the rival kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah; and the political deterioration that led to the de¬ 
struction of the kingdom of Israel by Sargon of Assyria iti 722-72t 
B. c rf and then of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon in 587-586, 

During these centuries the limits of Hebrew or Israelite Palestine 
varied. It reached its greatest extent under Solomon* in fact T 
'from Dan to Beersheha'; beyond the latter lay the indefinite territory 5 
originally assigned to Simeon, which* however, passed out of Solo¬ 
mon’s control* except the route to his port on the Gulf of Akaba. On 
the west not only had the Canaanite outpost at Jerusalem passed into 
Israelite possession and become the capital, but Solomon s rule 
reached the Mediterranean coast, from Mount Carmel and the river 
Kishon to a point more than half-way to Joppa (Jaffa) and about 
opposite to Shechem (Nablus). Farther south towards the sea only a 
narrow strip of plain was left to the Philistines. On the cast, Israelite 
territory came down to the nver Amon, half-way along the shore of 
the Dead Sea, absorbing at the same time the kingdom of Ammon, 
With the separation of the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah about 
935 tt.c. there was not much change in their total extent, but by 722 
B.C., when that of Israel disappeared* Judah had been reduced to a 
parallelogram stretching from Bethel in the north to the desert beyond 
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Reershcha in the south, and from the eastern edge of the coast plain 
to the Dead Sea (fig. i8j. 

Of the splendours of Solomon's temple and palace^ the biblical 
descriptions emphasize the Phoenician craftsmanship, and enough 
has surv ived of this style of work, in silver bowls and ivory carving* to 
give precision to the record; at Samaria the b ivorv house 1 of Ahab is 
represented by many fragments of its inlaid decoration. The lavish 
use of ivory in this period is characteristic, and well attested at 
Mcgiddo* Laehish, and Beth-Pelet. For long the dominant influence 
in design was Egyptian, but with successive Assyrian conquests, 
Mesopotamian traffic and craftsmanship spread, while Ahaz copied 
for the Temple an altar seen at Damascus, 

By the time of Hezekiah, r. 700 h,c, ? the inscription in the Siloam 
tunnel at Jerusalem (p. 326) reveals that alphabetic writing was in 
genera] use; personal names occur on seals and sea I-impressions as 
early as Ahab s time (r. 850 B.C.j ; at Lachish dispatches were written 
with a reed-pen on potsherds (c. 585 u.c,); and there is a written 
calendar from Gezer r At Lachish also similar writing occurs on a vase 
of about 1200 B. C.; and the inscribed sarcophagus of Ahiram at 
Bybias, in Phoenicia, may be earlier stilL Into Palestine the alphabet 
was clearly introduced ready-made during a period when many 
peoples and cultures intermingled there and required a simpler mode 
of writing for the Aramaic dialect, now generally spoken, than either 
Babylonian cuneiform or Egyptian hieroglyphic characters, 

1 hough the quarrel between the Xnrt hern and Southern Kingdoms 
dissolved the wide dominion achieved by David and Solomon, both 
remained prosperous. The protests of Hebrew prophets against 
luxury and oppression of the poor by the rich are confirmed by frag¬ 
mentary evidence of opulence in Ahab'5 palace at Samaria, and by the 
record of Assyrian and Babylonian plunder when the two kingdoms 
fcIL On the other hand, the clumsy and inartistic potterv and other 
offerings at local 'high places\ where old Canaan!Le worship persisted 
in spite of priest and prophet, show that outside the palaces and the 
national sanctuaries the general level of culture was low. 

From the death of Solomon until the destruction of the kingdom of 
Judah, a period of some four hundred years, the history of Palestine 
was one of almost continuous strife between Israel and Judah and, for 
the greater part of the time also, of defensive warfare against foreign 
invaders from the north or the south. Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and 
Fgypt in turn coveted both the land of Israel and those parts of 
Palestine, for example Philistia, over w hich the people of IsraeLor of 
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Judah had no permanent control, and made frequent invasions with 
a view to annexing them. These greater powers made Palestine the 
battlefield in wars which had little direct connexion with its peoples. 
Opposing armies generally met along the coastal plain. Those 
coming From the north crossed the Jordan either through Banyas 
at the source t or across the Jisr Banat Yakub, the "Bridge of the 
Daughters of Jacob', a couple of miles south of Lake Huleh, or 
still farther south, below Lake Tiherias and opposite Beisan* All 
these three routes lead into the plain of Esdradon, near die western 
end of which is the historic site of Megiddo, at the foot of the Carmel 
range, where the road from Egypt and the coast crosses the ridge and 
reaches the central plain. 

From Nebuchadnezzar to Antiothus IV 

With tile fall of the kingdom of Judah the country became a part of 
the Babylonian Empire. Many of its leading men were exiled, as had 
been the leaders nf the people when the kingdom of Israel fell before 
Assyria (722). Never again did it gain full independence, for in the 
time of the Hasmoneans and their successors, the house of Herod, it 
laid only a limited local autonomy, Palestine continued henceforth, 
as it had been for the greater part of past history; a dependency of a 
greater power. 

Assyrian and Babylonian deportations were compensated by 
settling aliens from elsewhere, who brought relics of their own culture 
into the local chaos, which was little affected by provincial governors 
or garrisons. Those Hebrews who escaped to Egypt with Jeremiah 
became acclimatized there; only 'by the waters of Babylon 1 Ezekiel 
and others conserved priestly traditions and the national ideal, In 
537 B.C., when Cyrus included the country in the Persian dominion, 
a small number of Jewish exiles re turned, and were encouraged to set 
up again an autonomous community, religious and civil. In Palestine, 
however, they met w ith difficulties from their neighbours, the Samari¬ 
tans, descendants of Assyrian colonists, who had mingled with the 
Israelites remaining in the land, had adopted their religion, and now 
desired to share with the returning exiles in the rebuilding of the 
Temple, Their offer, however, was rejected, as they were not pure 
Israelites. The returning exiles complained also of the local repre¬ 
sentatives of the suzerain who, as a consequence either of personal 
hostility, of inadequate instructions, or perhaps of suptneness, 
hindered the work of rebuilding. However, Darius, a successor of 
Cyrus, intervened, and the rebuilding of the leniple was at length 
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completed. The city was refortificd on the old foundations. (p r 326), 
and a Judaean self-governing immunity was reorganized by Ezra 
and Nch emiah s In 444 iLC. t ninety years after the return under 
ZerubbabcJ, the rule of the Jewish Law was fully re-established in 
Jerusalem* But the priesthood cared little for culture or craftsman¬ 
ship, and the restored exiles, Lite their kinsmen of the Dispersion 
(P’ 95}p devoted themselves to religion, agriculture, and commerce, 
not to the arts. 

f or the next eighty years the history of Palestine, as of the Persian 
Empire of which it formed part, was almost blank. Provincial modes 
of life and local forms of worship were undisturbed. But as the Per¬ 
sian monarchy weakened, subject states such as Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Cyprus revolted, and in the reign of Artaxerxes III Ochus there were 
similar disturbances in Palestine, followed by ruthless suppression^ 
Some historians even suspect a new exile about 340 b.c. This was the 
period of Holofcmes and the Book of Judith, 

Alexander of Macedon invaded Asia in 334, and m the following 
year his victory at Issus brought about the downfall of the Persian 
Empire. A new and more virile power had arisen. The West com¬ 
peted with the East for the dominion of the world. So far as Palestine 
was concerned, the victory of Issus and the destruction of Tyre led 
directly to the occupation by Alexander of the coastal plain, the high¬ 
way of all the armies that had struggled for the mastery' of Asia and of 
Africa. The only resistance was at Gaza, which held out till the siege- 
train could be brought forward from Tyre. Whether Alexander ever 
visited Jerusalem is doubtful, though there is a legend of his en¬ 
counter with the High Priest. 1 It was nut Judaea hut Persian Egypt* 
now in his rear, that he could not ignore. In his treatment of vassal 
states he observed the Persian tolerance of local customs; this little 
upland state under its High Priest, less interested in secular dominion 
than in liberty to pursue its religious ideals, interfered with no one, 
and for a brief period Judaea was indeed □ theocracy'. 

.Alexander died in 323, and the division of hb conquests among 
rival 'successors' in Egypt, Syria, and elsewhere made Palestine once 
more the cockpit of Asia. For the first hundred years* indeed, under 

1 The story Fima thst, before he set out for the conquest of Asia, Alttander was 
Visard in a dream by □ handsome and dignified old man who promised him success 
in his undertak Lnp. On hi x ent 17 inEo Palestine he summoned j erasalem to » u rrender. 
A deputation with the Hiph Priest at its head waited on him mmidc the wails. 
Alexander recognised the visitor of his dreams, I-lenoeforth the Judaeans were 
high in the ronqueror n s favour, arid Jews ro this day name their boys Alexander bn 
honour of their protector. 
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the Ptolemaic dynasty of Egypt, Judaea remained in great measure 
autonomous, while on the coast of Syria Greek culture spread 
rapidly (p. 438). The Ptolemies tolerated, and perhaps encouraged, 
this separatism; it was with the aggression of the Scleueid kings of 
Syria that trouble began. 

xAnriochus ] 11 of Syria(223), though defeated, after initial successes, 
at Raphia (Rafa) in 219 b.c., routed the Ptolemies at Paneas (P any as) 
on the north Frontier in 198, Once again only Gaza held out in the 
far south. 

During the first years of the Syrian period Palestine was happy in 
being without history, for Antiochus III and his immediate successor, 
Seleucus Philopator, continued the policy of die Ptolemies, Never¬ 
theless, without compulsion, hellenization spread with the planting of 
Greek colonies* and its subtle influence made new conquests among 
the indigenous population. The attractions of the new civilization 
could not be withstood in spite of the opposition of the Jewish 
national state, in the strong hands of the Temple priesthood, which 
not only resisted the spread of Greek culture in Palestine, but en¬ 
couraged the Dispersed elsew r henc to hold aloof from it wherever they 
were numerous enough to establish what the Greeks called a synagogue 
^congregation 5 ) and to maintain their ow r n tradition and belief. 

The Maccabaean Revolt 

A change came with the accession of Antiochus IV Epiphanes in 
175 bx. If Antiochus had been satisfied that hellenization should 
succeed by its own attractions, Palestine might have become part ol 
the Greek w orld, like his other provinces and dependencies. But this 
process was too slow for him. The main barrier was Judaism, the 
Jew ish religion, in many respects the antithesis of Hel lenism. I o this 
a great part of die Jews had a fanatical devotion, though even among 
them there was a Hellenistic party. To suppress Judaism, therefore, 
Antiochus set himself to destroy the Jew s. I lis attempt led to tile 
Maccabaean revolt (168}, in the course of which the Syrian 
armies were repeatedly defeated, and in the event the country gained 
complete independence from Syria. The heroes of the revolt were the 
Hasmcmeaii family* Nlattathias and his five sons, of whom Judas 
Maccabaeus ("the Hammer 1 ) is the most famous post-biblical hero 
of the Jewish people. Guerrilla warfare was the prelude to more 
regular operations, in which the Syrians were repeatedly and signally 
defeated. In the hills the Graeco Syrian troops could not withstand 
the attacks of the Judaeans hiding behind the rocks and in the gullies; 
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and when converging forces attempted to force him into the plain, 
Judas was too quick and too agile for his enemies. He was now no 
longer a rebel and guerrilla chief, but a national leader. 

Jerusalem was, however, still in the hands of the enemy, and until 
the capital was recovered the victory could not be complete. Ry now 
Antiochus was realizing that the Judaean outbreak was not merely a 
police matter but a serious war. But the very sire of the Syrian army 
seems to have been a disadvantage in so restricted an area, while the 
Judaeans again had the advantage of irregular formations, the broken 
country, and a great leader. The victory of Judas at Rethzur, a few 
utiles to the south, laid Jerusalem open. Judas entered it, cleansed it 
of Hellenistic idolatries, and set up his capita! there. After his later 
defeat and death in the hnttle of Elasa f i6i u.t\) his brother Jonathan 
became High Priest and leader of the people; he made good the losses 
of Judas, and extended his territories Simon, the last of the brothers, 
succeeded him (143), extended his rule still farther, and was the only 
son of Mattathias to leave a successor in the direct line. Simon was 
not only High Priest ; he was also recognized as Etknareh or indepen¬ 
dent political ruler by Syria and later by Rome, 

The revolt of Mattathias and his sons began as a war for religious 
liberty' and to preserve the way of life that made this liberty possible. 
These aims were secured, but the desire for political independence 
followed; and when this was precariously achieved, there followed an 
imperialist desire, not merely to control neighbouring lands, but to 
annex them. Hut the pinch heck Hdsmonean Empire collapsed, and 
w ith it political independence. The Hasmonean family fell generation 
by generation from the ideals of its founder, until there was little to 
choose between it and other little oriental despots; it was finally 
extinguished by murder. Fanatical nationalism, meanwhile, pre¬ 
cluded compromise with foreign ideas and cultures. Even in crafts¬ 
manship, Greek models were replaced, in pottery' for example, by 
clumsy imitations of old Canaanite forms. Only two centuries later 
even the Jewish religion, for whose sake Mattathias and his sons had 
drawn sword, faded aivay from the land where it was bom, and sur¬ 
vived only among the Jews of the Dispersion. 


z. The Roman Period 

Roman Palestine 

Meanwhile, Rome had been obliged or induced to intervene 
between Syria and Egypt, the latter an ancient ally, the former a bad 
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neighbour to Roman Cilicia, Roman influence over the Hasmonean 
house had been considerable, even before the invasion of Syria by 
Pompey in 64 b,c. His intervention In Palestine was provoked by 
dissension between rival princes. The dominion of Alexander 
Jsnnaens (103-76) had extended from the southern shore of Lake 
HuJeh to the borders of the Nabataean country in the south, and 
from the coast and the Kishon + on the west, 10 Rabbath Ammon 
(Philadelphia* now Amman) and beyond, on the east. The whole of 
this territory was Jewish, with the exception of the free city of Asealon 
on the coast and a small portion of the ancient kingdom of Ammon 
beyond the Jordan (p. 442). 

Pompey broke this unity into five fragments. The whole of the 
coast-plain, Samaria, Idumaea in the south, and Gilead across the 
Jordan, were annexed to the new Roman province of Syria. All cities 
were declared "free* and self-governing. Those in Gilead across the 
Jordan, Greek in population, united as the Decapoth for defence 
against their nontad neigh hours d Most of the Moabite country went 
to the Nabataeans of Petra. The district east of Lake Tiberias and the 
upper Jordan became a part of the Ituraean confederacy. Uyrcaiius, 
the Jewish High Priest and Ethnareh, retained only Judaea proper, 
Feraea on the other side of the Jordan, and Galilee which was separated 
from Judaea by the vale of Jeered and Samaria. But even this was 
temporary. Six years later the Proconsul Gabinius deprived I lyreanus 
of his civil powers, and divided his territory into five independent 
cantons— synedritt or synndoi. Hyrcanus remained High Priest, and 
Anti pater, an Tdumaean, was made Fiscal Superintendent of the five 
sytterfria. In 47 b.c., however, Caesar restored the title of Ethnarch to 
Tlyrcanus, but made Antipater governor of Judaea, which now in¬ 
cluded three of the synedria together with Ids native Idumaea which 
was detached from Syria, 

Herod the Great 

Further changes came after the death of Julius Caesar when Mark. 
Antony governed the eastern provinces, in concert with Cleopatra of 
Egypt. Antipater had two sons, Phasael and Herod, and they were 
given influential positions under him. His fortunes and those of his 
family were obviously rising, and those of the former ruling house 
were m decline. At one period Antigonus 1 a nephew of Hyrcanus, 

1 Originally ftn H as the name denotes; cipht were ifierward* added. Of the 
original ciliH, nine were on the eastern side of the Jordan; the leiSlh Wua Scythe* 
polis, the modem Bcison (p T 441). 
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rebelled and, with the help of the Parthians from Mesopotamia, took 
Hyrcanus prisoner and caused Herod to flee to Home. PhasacU the 
elder brother, had poisoned himself. Antigomis was hailed king by 
the people 5 but his reign was brief (39-37 B.C.)* In Home Herod was 
created 'King of the Jevra p and with a Roman army soon secured his 
kingdom, Antigonus, the last of the Hasmonean princes, was taken 
prisoner and beheaded. 

Throughout the Hasmoneaji period the head of the State had been 
the High Priest, sometimes enjoying that dignity only, at others join¬ 
ing it to that of civil head (Ethnarch). Herod returned to the older 
precedent, by which the civil and religious offices were kept entirely 
separate. He was the first ruler of Judaea who was not fully a Jew in 
blood. His mother was a Ilasmonean princess, but his father was 
an fdumacan. 

Herod p known in history as Herod the Great, ruled over a kingdom 
that (as delimited by Augustus) extended from Dan almost to Beer- 
sheba and from the coast to the other side of the Jebel Druse, far 
beyond the Jordan. Only the lands of the Dees polls on both sides of 
the Jordan were outside his sway. On the coast tile boundary was a 
few r miles north of Caesarea (fig. 19). 

With the conquest of Syria and Palestine h Hellenistic zeal for 
material and intellectual culture had been smothered by Roman in¬ 
difference and political support of the I emple priesthood- But the 
nationalist ideal also had lost the stimulus of persecution, the attempt 
to rc-estabLLsh genuine Hebrew culture had failed, and Pharisee 
exclusiveness found a rival m 'Sadducee compromise with Hellenistic 
and liberal ideas: and with the ^Badduoees , in the Gospels* stand the 
1 Bcrodians\ 

Herod was a great builder nf cities, palaces, and fortresses, and 
many remains of his buildings survive, free but unintelligent copies of 
classical architecture, such as his ' Beautiful Gate of the 1 emple area. 
In the Tomb of Absalom 1 , beyond the Kidron, Ionic pillars support 
a Doric entablature, with an Rgyptian cornice and a pyramid above. 
Among other monuments w r as a larger and more elegant I emple in 
Jerusalem, to take the place of the modest shrine of the exiles who 
returned with Ezra and Nehemiih. Adjoining the Temple was his 
principal palace, but he had othersat Samaria andelsew here (photo94). 
More Roman than Jewish in sympathy, and in blood half an Idumaean, 
he never had the full-hearted allegiance or acceptance of his subjects, 
who looked on him as imposed on them by force T the alien representa¬ 
tive of Roman conquerors rather than their freely chosen ruler. 
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Thus under Roman control, but through a local prince, the customs, 
art, and language of the Greet world at last imposed themselves on 
Palestine, At Reth-shan the Canaanite temples of Merkal and Aslarte 
were converted into Greek fashion, and dedicated to Dionysius and 
Atargatis, A measure of western influence is the enormous number of 
wine-jars, with trade-marks of Rhodes, found all over Palestine; and 
the new taste for architecture and painting in the traditional cave- 
tombs, such as that of Apollophanes at Marissa r with frescoes of pro¬ 
cessions and animals with their names. After l Ierod's dynasty ended, 
Roman governors followed his example, and the general prosperity of 
the country T like that of the cities beyond Jordan -Ammon, Gerasa, 
and Gadara—were reflected in great Jewish synagogues and secular 
buildings alike (p. 442). In Palestine the people of the old hiII-villages 
came down into open country, and founded new settlements under 
the old names, which remained prosperous and ostentatious as tong as 
Roman defences kept at bay the Parthian and the Saracen, 

Revolt against Rome 

Herod the Great died in 4 b.c., and his kingdom was divided 
between his three sons; but none of them inherited his statesmanship 
or diplomacy, and they soon sank to be Roman office-holders. After 
them, the government was formally in the hands of a Roman pro¬ 
curator, within the province of Syria, As the birth of Jesus was con¬ 
temporary' with the death of Herod, Palestine during His life and 
ministry was, in effect, under Roman rule (fig. 19). 

Popular resentment was covertly fomented by the priesthood and 
the Pharisees against direct Roman administration, until a rebel¬ 
lion broke out in A~l>. 66, which lasted four years, in spite of unceasing 
dissension among the rebels; one party always considering the other 
insufficiently thorough, but all united in hostility to the more 
moderate men, who would have liked an accommodation with Rome, 
The revolt ended with the capture and sack of Jerusalem by Titus in 
August A*D, 70- 

Only in one centre did the Jewish resistance survive the fall nf 
Jerusalem for a moment Masada, the fortress on the Dead Sea* 
hitherto impregnable* still had a Jewish garrison, which fought as if 
final victory were in their grasp- The Romans had superior might and 
military proficiency. When at length it was obvious to the most 
fanatical of the defenders that their cause was hopeless, they killed 
themselves, men, women, and children, rather than surrender. Only 
a couple of women with their children, who had hidden themselves, 
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survived. This is accepted in Jewish history as the final extinction of 
the Jewish State, which had already long been a shadow. 

But despite Roman massacres and expulsions, there was still a 
Jewish population in the country, degraded and impoverished, politi¬ 
cally powerless, but spiritually renewing its strength, and with suffi¬ 
cient hope, or despair, 10 revolt again in 132 under Simon Bar 
Cochba, 'the Son of a Star 1 , who had convinced himself and many 
followers that he was the Messiah. This revolt caused the Romans 
considerable difficulty for three years, and was suppressed ruthlessly. 
The last stand was at Bether, now XSattir, still known as Khirbet el 
Yehud ("the Ruin of the Jews'}, whose hill stands out prominently at 
the last station on the railway to Jerusalem. 

The Jews of the Dispersion 

Much more significant were the Fortunes of Jewish communities 
outside Palestine. The forced migrations after the Assyrian conquest 
of Samaria (722 b.c. and later) to Mesopotamia and Media led to no 
permanent settlement. The 'exiles' to Babylonia, after Nebuchad- 
nezzsris conquest of Jerusalem (597, 586, 582) were allowed by Cyrus 
to return in 537, but only some did so and more (some 5,000 persona) 
returned with Ezra, probably under Artaxerxes I (c r 457). 1 Others 
remained in Babylonia and were reinforced by later exiles under 
Artaxerxes III (358-338), when others were sent to Hyrcania, From 
these eastern centres many Jews spread through Persia, Media, Ar¬ 
menia, and parts of Asia Minor and elsewhere. 

Refugees from Nebuchadnezzar's invasion joined an earlier settle¬ 
ment at Tahpanhes (Daphne) in the eastern delta of the Nile, and 
there was a community at Elephantine in upper Egypt under Persian 
rule. But the principal Jewish colony in Egypt was afterwards in Alex¬ 
andria, where it occupied a large distinct quarter* later refugees under 
the high priest Qnias settled at Heliopolis about 170 and built a 
temple. There were also tnanv Jews in Cyrenaica under the Ptolemies. 

From the Palestinian home, Jews spread also widely in Syria, after 
the death of their persecutor Antiochus IV Epiphanea (p. 89), and 
in Cilicia and many parts of Asia Minor under Roman rule. There 
were Jews in Greece before 150 R,C. t a settlement of deported Jews in 
Rome after Fompey's reorganization of the East (63 n.c.). and another 
at Puteoli in Campania in 4 n.c. The Sephardim claimed to be 
descended from Jews who settled in Spain before the beginning of the 

1 Some historians assign tins evert! to the reign i>f Artnxcncs 11 (*r- 
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present era. St. Paul proposed to visit them on one of his missionary 
tours.' 

Wherever there were tun Jewish settlers they formed an organized 
congregation for worship {synagogue) and for affairs, under an ethnarch 
(‘national-leader’). Through the local communities funds were con¬ 
tributed to maintain the temple-worship at Jerusalem. From Julius 
Caesar and Augustus'thu jews acquired distinct legal status, exemp¬ 
tion from military service, and other privileges; but after the revolt 
and destruction of Jerusalem, these were strictly limited to religious 
matters. Some jews, such as the family of Paul the Apostle, had full 
Roman citizenship. That many Jews became hcllcnized is clear from 
the translation of the Law and other sacred boots into Greek at 
Alexandria about 250 b.c. And while some Jews may have lapsed 
altogether, there were certainly many converts to Judaism who made 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem in large numbers; and Jewish munutheism as 
expounded by Philo of Alexandria, an older contemporary of Jesus, 
influenced Greek and Roman thought and belief. There were, how¬ 
ever, periodical persecutions under Tiberius (a.d. 19) and Caligula 
(ajj. 38). 

Jews and Christians 

Bar Cochba’s revolt marked the final breach between the Jews and 
the Christians, Hitherto the latter had beer a part of the Jewish 
people, albeit heretics in religion. It was apparently St. Peter who 
realized that a man could be a follower of Jesus w ithout being a Jew 
x); that the Christianity that was developing was something 
more than a reformed Judaism; and that it was no longer necessary to 
accept fully the Law, which was the kernel of Judaism, 1 'hus there 
came to he two classes of Christians—Jewish Christians on whom the 
Jew ish Ijw was binding, and other Christians on whom lay a lighter 
yoke. This development was probably nut realized at the time. The 
leaders of the new movement were all Jews. There had long been a 
class of ‘god-fearing’ Gentiles, ‘Proselytes of the Gate’, men and 
women who accepted most of the teachings and many of the laws of 
Judaism, without formally entering the Jewish community. The 
earliest Gentile converts of the Christians were, if not solely, almost 

1 Lord Baaconsfield used to that, even if the Jews of to^duy could be held 

responsible for the Crucifixion, his branch of Jewry, the Sephardim, ware exempt, 
since they were living in Spain centuries before that event. Some of the Jewish 
communities of Germany, now destroyed, had histories that went hmefe to the 
beginning of the present era when the Rhineland was an the frontier of the Empire 
and beyond it was only barbarism. 
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entirely among these. To Jews in general, these had never been true 
Jews* so there was no appreciable change. 

Gradually, however, the new sect and the parent body became 
more widely separated; and as Christianity grew* Judaism became 
more hostile, foreseeing a struggle in which it might not, after all, be 
victor, and + if it were victor, could only be so after great anxiety and at 
a considerable price. Contempt for an insignificant group of heretics 
changed to fear of a religious rival. There was also, on the part of the 
Jews, the horror of law-breakers* though by no means all the Chris¬ 
tians broke the Jewish Law; very many observed it even in details, and 
the first generation of Christians not only believed themselves to be 
Jews, hut were accepted as such. A definite move towards separation 
was made by the Jews about the end of the first century when a pass¬ 
age was introduced into the Jewish daily ritual, so worded that no 
conscientious Christian could recite it. It is to this date, a.d. 8d or 90, 
that separation should be assigned. Thus doctrinal differences grew 
more acute. But while to the Jew r s the Christians were heretics, to the 
outside world they were Jew r s. 

The refusal however, of the Jewish Christians to join with their 
fellow Jews in the revolt of Bar Cochfaa put them irrevocably outside 
tliE pale. A national barrier was henceforth erected above the religious 
one between the two halves of Jewry. Hadrian, however, oppressed 
both equally, defiling and destroying alike the Holy Places of the 
Christians, the Jew*, and the Samaritans. But the polytheistic Romans 
did not as a rule persecute religions, which were far too numerous in 
their empire to make anything but tuleration practicable- Once ex¬ 
tinguished politically, Jews were allow ed to follow their religious lives 
without interference. After the death of Hadrian, Jewish scholars 
reopened their schools of learning in Ga 1 ilce i which became, for 
centuries, a centre of Jewish schuLarship H Here were composed the 
Palestinian Talmud, the inspiration of many generations of Jewry, and 
the Zahar, the Bible of Jewish mysticism. 

The adoption of Christianity by Constantine (3*4) as the official 
religion of the Empire caused further change; for the Jews were 
considered enemies of Christendom, and for some centuries the lot 
of the Jews both in Palestine and in the Dispersion was unenviable- 
Under Julian (361-3) there was momentary relief and even official 
encouragement for rebuilding the "1 emple sit Jerusalem, but hi* idgn 
was brief, and darkness again descended on the Jewish people. 

When the Empire was divided in 395, Palestine became a part of the 
Eastern or Byzantine system. There was occasional rebellion, but for 
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the most part the land had rest (fig. 20). It was 2 period of religious 
devotion, of the cult of the Holy Places, of road construction, of the 
great buildings of Justin bn. Suddenly in 611 the Roman defences 
collapsed with the invasion of the Persians under Chosroes II. The 
Jews of Galilee joined the invaders, and for fourteen years the 
Christians suffered severely. Jerusalem was sacked in 614, the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre was burned, and the Holy Cross carried to 
Persia. But the Jews also suffered, and the peace which restored 
Syria and Palestine to Byzantium in 628 was at first welcomed by 
both. The hatred, however, of the Christian monks for the jews was 
insatiable and after only a year or two the Jews of Palestine were 
exterminated, except those who fled to the desert or into exile. 

3 + Arab and Latin Rule 

The Arab Conquest 

The end of the Byzantine period was now at hand. Roman Frontier 
guards were familiar already with the Saracens, one of many tribes of 
nomad raiders, who gave their name to the general Arab force which 
arose suddenly within the desert. There had long been a large 
caravan traffic, both between Mesopotamian and Syrian centres, and 
from Yemen by the west coast of Arabia to Egypt and through 
Palestine northwards, as well as east of the Dead Sea from Petra, by 
Gerasa (Jerash) to Damascus (p. +42). To protect these important 
trade-routes the Romans had supported the Hasmonean and the 
Herodian dynasties. Later, the Ghassamds, vassals of Rome, and the 
Lakhmids, subsidized by Fartbia, controlled the wide desert region 
between Parthia and Roman Syria: both we re Christian, and had 
intimate relations with the Arab tribes to the south, among whom 
both Christianity and Judaism had spread. But by the seventh 
century these frontier states had decayed, and the sheikhs of more or 
less Christianized Arabs provided levies for frontier defence against 
Saracen and other marauders. 

What changed the whole situation was the creation of a new trading- 
centre at Mecca, on the western road, by an exceptionally gifted tribe, 
the Korcish. This depended, like the older trading-centres, on the 
security of the caravan-routes, by w r hich Meccan caravans reached 
Gaaa or Damascus. In a local quarrel with the richer Koreish, 
Mohammad and his first adherents made their famous ^flight' to 
Medina in 622, whence tlicv intercepted tile north-bound traffic and 
became rich and numerous. A raid on Mutah, east of the Dead Rea r 
in 625 was defeated, and Muhammad died in 632 (p. 44#}. 
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Mohammad's teaching, as was tu he expected in the circumsiances 
of his life, owed something both to Judaism and to Christianity, but 
far more to its repudiation of the more controversial doctrines of both 
Creeds, which divided men rather than united them, and to its insist¬ 
ence on the five essentials—surrender (niam) to tile will of God re¬ 
vealed through the Prophet, prayer, fasting, charity, and pilgrimage— 
the last a concession to the vested interest of Mecca in its pre-Islamic 
sanctuary. On the common ground of surrender to God, every 
Moslem found brotherhood and freedom from man's oppression; and 
it was not till after goo, and after much experience of controversy 
among sects of its own, that Islam was given philosophic basis by 
Aahari. This system, definite and immutable* and embodied in the 
Prophet's writings (the Kotaji) f was administered after the founder^ 
death by a popularly elected 'successor' (khalifa or caliph), who in 
fact nominated the next, and chose his own ‘helper" (wazir) and other 
officers. Universal military service, habitual among desert folk, and 
brought to high efficiency for the defence (and attack) of a caravan, 
supplied the needs of die fighting force by organized raiding, and 
recruited this warrior caste by voluntary enlistment of conquered 
peoples; for the choice offered them was between conversion, which 
presumed cooperation in the + holy war ' (jehad) \ submission, which 
meant tributary autonomy ; and suppression. By wise management, 
the second of these was made preferable to the third, and the first to 
the second; with the result that the warrior class, which paid no 
tribute, tended to outgrow revenue, and depended for subsistence on 
further conquest, while association in conquest rallied tribes and 
peoplesi hitherto self-governed, behind the military colonies, such as 
Basra and KuFa, which defended the early frontiers, and inevitably 
acquired political as well as strategical significance. In each con¬ 
quered territory the 'canon law’ of Islam, sacred and immutable, did 
not displace* but was supplemented by* a 'civil law" based in each 
region on local usage (adat) and the ordinances of rulers (gervarritt). 


Arab Rufe in Palestine 

Abu Eekr, the successor of Mohammad, attacked south Palestine 
with larger forces in (134, while Khalid ibn WaHd raided the Persian 
outpost at Hira farther east, and then, crossing the desert westwards, 
threatened Damascus. The Byzantine army in Palestine was defeated 
between Jerusalem and Gaza. Abu Bekr died soon after, but under 
the new caliph Omar, Khalid in 635 received the surrender of 
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Damascus from the civil population, ’which welcomed the Arabs as 
deliverers from Byzantine misrule. Though compelled to withdraw, 
his victory' over the emperor's new levies on the Yannuk river in 636 
was decisive (p. 450), Mesopotamia was overrun in 637, Egypt 
conquered in 640, Persia defeated in 641, and the Byzantine fleet 
destroyed in 5 55 - „ 

The Arab victory was of supreme importance for the future of 
Islam and therefore for the history of the world. Two of its causes 
were the weakness of the Byzantine Empire and the preference of the 
Syrian population for Arab rule. The military efficiency of the in¬ 
vaders is not so easily determined. Individually they were brave and 
practised combatants with sword and bow. Their leaders were ex¬ 
perienced in minor warfare, and evidently were skilful enough to 
adapt the tactics and strategy of the desert to greater tasks. On the 
other hand, the invaders were severely tested only during the battle of 
the Yannuk, and it may be that defects in the opposing army and the 
accident of a sand-storm turned the scale in their favour. Other 
alleged causes—that they were an army of horsemen, or that they 
owed their success to enormous numbers—do not bear critical ex¬ 
amination. Most of the Arabs fought on foot, and became great 
horsemen only after conquering the horse-ranches of Syria and 
Persia. At the Yarmuk a maximum estimate is 24,000 mcn t and 
io fc ooo mure likely; and the invasion of Egypt in 639 was begun with 
4,000 men. The part played by the new faith, also, has probably been 
overstated, and perhaps misconceived. The popular view , supported 
by Moslem tradition, that the Arabs set out to conquer the world for 
their faith, can hardly be maintained. 1 he influence of Islam con¬ 
sisted rather in this, that in virtue uf a common faith, the Arab tribes 
for Lhe first time acted together, and that a common direction and 
purpose were secured by the authority of the caliphs* the successors 
of Mohammad. 

Henceforth, for almost 3,300 years, with the exception of the brief 
Crusade period (1099 — 1291 ) Palestine was a Moslem province, under 
Arab rule and later under Turkish. Christians and Jews alike had 
only the religious liberty:, and Lhe limited civil status, of suhject 
nationalities (millets) under their religious chiefs, and were liable to 
tribute. For the full political and civil rights of Islam are entrusted 
only to Moslems. 

Even before the Arab conquest there had been immigration into 
Palestine from Arabia; and the conquest inevitably increased this. 
Moreover, the native population, a conglomerate* only superficially 
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he] Ionized and christianized, of many races and peoples that had 
successively settled l this side of Jordan 1 since the dawn of history, 
soon for the most part accepted Islam, and spoke Arabic instead of the 
kindred Aramaic or Syriac, Most important of all, Omar's conquest 
brought peace, Palestine was no longer a frontier province towards 
Parthia, nor a battle-field between Egypt and western Asia; and under 
the genial administration of Moawiya, from 656 til) he was pro¬ 
claimed caliph at Jerusalem in 66o, its people were able to live their 
own lives, undisturbed either by w r ar or by persecution. For it is 
dear from the continued use and repair of churches and synagogues 
alike, at Gcrasa in Transjordan and elsewhere, that the deep an¬ 
tagonism between new* Faith and old arose later. Arabic did not even 
become the official language till 694, and the first Moslem coinage is 
uf about the same date. The transference of the capital of the cali¬ 
phate from Mecca to Damascus in 66i brought Palestine nearer to the 
centre of affairs. Moreover, to the Moslems, as to Jews and Christians, 
Jerusalem was a holy city T and in 684—691 Abd el Malik further 
weakened die prestige of Mecca by beautifying Jerusalem and com¬ 
pleting the 'Dome of the Rock', The replacement of the Omayyad 
dynasty by the Abbasid (749) ended the original supremacy of the 
Arabs, The transference of the caliphate from Damascus to Baghdad 
in 750 shifted the Moslem centre eastward, and, in view of t he exten¬ 
sion of Islam over what had been Parthian and Persian dominions, 
diminished the prestige and prosperity of Palestine, The new mixed 
armies of foreign mercenaries included more and more Turki and 
Mongol adventurers; and the authority of the caliphs in Baghdad was 
challenged bv heretical as well as dynastic opponents. The Car- 
mathian revolt in Africa (895-919) and pillage of Mecca (929) drove 
many Moslems to Jerusalem; and when the Fatimite caliphs, claiming 
descent from the Prophet's daughter, invaded Egypt from the west 
(969) and declared themselves independent, Palestine suffered once 
more, as under the successors of Alexander (p* 89), from the quarrels 
of powerful neighbours, and became intermittently a frontier province 
of Egypt. Whereas Harun ar Rashid had granted to Charlemagne 
access and facilities for Christian pilgrims to the Tidy Places", and 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre had been rebuilt in 831, a new 
fanaticism is illustrated under the Tulunids and other military adven¬ 
turers, Arab, Turk, and Mongol, in the destruction of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre by the mad Farimid, Hakim Bi-amrillah (996), 
and by the rise of the Druses and other heretical sects in Syria, There 
were fierce revolts in Palestine in 1011-1013 and 1024-1029, In 1072 
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Baghdad employed Seljuk Turks 3 to invade Syria and Palestine. 
Damascus and Jerusalem were captured, and there was much devasta¬ 
tion* but the projected invasion of Egypt was repelled, and Palestine 
was recovered by the Fatimjda. 


The Crusade*: a.d. 1097-1291 

Lt was the sufferings of the Palestinian Christians h and die devasta- 
don of their ‘Holy Places* by Seljuks and Fatimids alike, that roused 
the indignation of Peter the Hermit, a soldier from Picardy, who 
made pilgrimage in 1093, and through his preaching inspired the 
Crusades, the first invasion of the East by the West since Alexander 
and the Romans, The opponents uf the West were two: Byzantium 
and Islam. The Eastern Empire had long been in decay, although it 
endured until the fifteenth century. Though it tolerated the first 
Crusaders, it became their prey in 1204 for two generations. Islam 
was far tougher, and when the Crusaders finally retired from Palestine 
in 1291, Islam was stronger there than ever. There were many 
Crusades, hut the First {1097-1099), which led to the conquest of 
Palestine, and the Third (1189-* J 92), sent in vain to recover Jeru¬ 
salem after the defeat of Guy do Lusignan at H3tdn {1187), are the 

most important, , 

The First Crusade falls into two parts. The earlier was a lcopies 
Crusade, excited by wandering preachers, of whom Peter the Hermit 
is the best known. It was in five divisions, three of which were 
destroyed before they reached Constantinople; the other two in Asia 
Minor by the Seljuk Turks. The other part, the Crusade of the 
Princes, was more successful. Of its many contingents, the most 
important were those of Lorraine under Godfrey de Bouillon and his 
brother Baldwin, who reached Constantinople on 23 December 1096; 


» The Seljuk 'Sultans of Rum 1 in Anatolia, A-li tof'7-[Jw> (for whom see the 
Handbook, My, vnl. i. Pf *8a-a8 4 ). I* * littte part m 

but (heir relations with the Seljuks Baghdad thouM be In the 

< f( ,huz Turks of western Asia, recently conquered by ihe Arabs and ovntirted t„ 
Islam, overthrew their conquerors and occupied Mefv. Hence, mider the leadership 

of the Seljuk clan, they spread W**W**d to found fo " 1U “", P ’ 

Kerman ( 5 . Persia), Syria, and eventually Klim (it. Roman A n» lot IS I■ I'gru! 
Beg joined the service of the bet Abb^id caliph about 1050, and occup t rd ttelfhdad 
in *055. He was by ito means the first Turkish mercenary ”*£*"*" JJJ* 
Abbasids. Though (irifpniUy »<* wry numemus. and 

than warriors, the Srljuki easily imposed their rule over 1*= **U#d S ' 
without destroy inn or displacing them, while they adopted Arab and Peman 
cultL^s, and combined them with Greek cndtsTnanslUp, as their tme butldinas 
show. They left no literature, but their Ottoman successors owed much to their 
administrative eapetiencr. 
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the Provencals under Raymond of Toulouse and the Papal Commis¬ 
sary t Bishop Adhemar, who joined them in the following April; and 
the Normans, mainly from south Italy, who assembled at Durazzo 
under Eohcmund of Otranto and his nephew Tancred, and arrived in 
Palestine about the same time. Others, under Hugh ol Vermandois, 
a brother of the King of France, Robert of Normandy* Stephen of 
Blois, and Count Robert of Flanders, had joined diem in Constan¬ 
tinople, The size of these armies has been variously estimated, from 
150,000 to 600,000, but only about 40,000 reached Palestine, Dissen¬ 
sions and jealousies broke out among the princes and nobles, almost 
as soon as they met. Some were sincerely inspired by religious 
motives; others thought more of the things of this world, and looked 
forward to be ruling princes rather than penitents and pilgrims. 
Thus, Bohemund carved out for himself a principality of Antioch, 
Baldwin the county of Edessa* and Raymond that of Tripoli, all before 
entering the Holy Land. 

The route of the invaders was overland from Constantinople, 
through Asia Minor and Syria, then in the recent occupation, not 
everywhere effective, of the Seljuk Turks. The Byzantine Emperor 
was not reconciled to their loss; and in eastern Asia Minor survived 
Armenian principal]ties„ the sympathies of whose rulers and peoples 
were likewise with the Christian invaders. Moreover, the inhabitants 
as a whole were hostile to the Scljuks. Among the Seljuks themselves 
there was dissension; the last of their great emperors, Kaikhosru II, 
had recently died, and his empire had fallen to pieces. ! here was also 
hostility between the Shia caliph of Cairo and the Sunni princes of 
Syria. All these circumstances helped the Crusaders. 

In May 1097 the Crusaders crossed the Bosporus, and with the help 
of the Emperor Alex his besieged and took Nieaca (mod. Iznik). A 
fortnight later the Scljuks were defeated in battle at Dorylacurn (mud, 
Eskiselur) and the Crusaders marched south-east towards Heracles 
(mod. Eregli). Here Tancred and Baldwin turned southward into 
Cilicia and began to carve out the principality of Antioch. The mam 
army, howevtr, turned north-east to make touch with the .taietiians, 
and then south towards Antioch, in besieging which from Zt October 
IOQ7 to 3 June 1098 some assistance was received from Genoese ships 
in St Simeon, the port of Antioch, 

After renewed disputes the army moved south-east and was kept 
three months by the fruitless siege of Arka near Tripoli, At this point 
Godfrey de Bouillon took control uf affeim, Bohemund remained in 
Antioch; the others pressed forward along the coast, following the 
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route of so many earlier conquerors* and then, turning inland, besieged 
Jerusalem, which submitted after a month's siege on 15 July 1099. 
In die march from Antioch along or near the coast further assistance 
was rendered by Italian ships which supplied not only provisions and 
munitions but men and material for the sieges of Antioch and Jeru¬ 
salem. The capture of Jerusalem was celebrated by a massacre of all 
the Moslems and Jews in die city. Palestine became the kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and in Syria the principality of Antioch and the counties of 
Tripoli and Edes&a were only little inferior in status (fig. 21). 

It is usual to speak of a series of separate Crusades, but the whole 
period of the Latin kingdom comprised one continuous Crusade, 
recruits coming to the kings of Jerusalem in an almost uninterrupted 
stream. By dus means alone was the kingdom kept in existence. The 
Second Crusade in 1146, preached by St. Bernard, was led by Louis 
VII of France and Conrad 111 of Germany. The Crusaders from 
northern Germany, however* were permitted to* fulfil their vows by 
attacking their heathen neighbours, the Wends, and did not turn to¬ 
wards the Holy Land at all Those of Stand inavia ( the Low t'oun tries, 
and England went by sea, Lind on the way drove the \Icions from 
Lisbon and founded the kingdom of Portugal. When at length these 
detachments reached the East, they were practically the only forces 
that Conrad had at his disposal The armies of Conrad and Louis 
kept apart until they joined King Baldwin, by which time they had 
for the most part wasted away. The combined forces attacked 
Damascus and tailed. 

Th$ Latin Kingdom 

From 1099 until the rise of Saladin {1173-1193) ihe Latin kingdom 
enjoyed relative peace and prosperity. The government was of feudal 
type with a king and powerful nobles almost independent of him. Its 
weakness was tile great gulf between the small governing class of 
western adventurers and the native population. To remedy this 
weakness, or to lessen it, the fighting force had to be continually 
replenished from the west. This made the Latin kingdom in effect a 
dependency of Europe, in some respects of the Papacy. The Latin 
Church was established in Palestine* and its Patriarch, though elected 
by the clergy, was confirmed by the Pope, The Latin Patriarch was 
independent of the king, and at times rivalled him in'power. There 
were also the Christian Orders of Knighthood, the Hospitallers nf St. 
John, the Templars,and the Teutonic Knights, powerful and wealthy, 
owing spiritual allegiance to the Fopc, but in temporal matters 
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independent of him, a*s well as of the king* Godfrey de Bouillon R 
the leader of the First Crusade and the conqueror of Jerusalem, re¬ 
fused the title of king, He would not wear a crown where his Master 
had suffered, but took the tide of "Protector of the Holy Sepulchre 1 . 
His successors, however, had no such qualms* They were kings of 
Jerusalem in name as well as in fact p and for centuries after the ex¬ 
pulsion of the Iasi of them, European rulers continued to enjoy this 
empty tide, as their heirs and nominal successors. The kings of 
Jerusalem being in origin Franks or French—in the wide medieval 
sense—the French Government later put forward the claim, accepted 
by the Ottoman Sultan in 1535, to protect the Christian, or later the 
Catholic, population of the levant: it was also, on the termination of 
the war with Turkey in 1918, the historical basis for the grant of a 
French Mandate to protect Syria and the Lebanon; the original claim 
covered Palestine also. 

The separation between the governing class and the people did not 
persist; gradually the two began to merge. Inevitably* the more 
numerous gained the upper hand, and in the resulting amalgam the 
East was more apparent than the West. As has happened often in 
Levantine history, western Asia consumed its European guests or 
masters: the Crusaders 1 memorials are vast ruined castles and 
churches, a few place-names, and periodical outbursts of fanaticism 
among their Moslem subjects. 

The Third Crusade, which touches English history most closely, 
began in jtBq. Like the First, it was a war for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre* for Jerusalem had fallen to the Saracens at Hattin 
and Tiberias two years earlier. It was led by the three great kings of 
Europe; Philip Augustus of France* the Emperor Frederick 1 of Ger¬ 
many* and Richard Cceur de Lion of England. The rivalries between 
these monarchs precluded success. The one place in Palestine that 
remained in Christian hands was the foothold of the army that for tw o 
years had been besieging Acre (fig + 21). This army was the focus of 
the new Crusade. The Moslem enemy was Satadm* the Kurdish 
general of Nureddin, Seljuk ruler of north Syria since 114b: he had 
conquered Egypt in r 1731 and taken Jerusalem from Guy de Lusignan 
in 1187. The German contingents left Regensburg in May 11^9, 
crossed Hungary, entered the dominions of the Eastern Empire, and 
passed into Asia Minor* marching west of the mute of the First 
Crusaders* On the river Salef (the Gok Su in Cilicia)* the Emperor 
Frederick died after an accident. His troops marched on t but of the 
army that left Europe only a thousand men survived to reach Acre. 
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The English and French contingents travelled together by sea, A 
winter in Sicily led to quarrels between Philip Augustus and Richard* 
and in the spring they separated, Philip sailed straight for Acre, 
Richard captured Cyprus on the way, I le reached Acre on 8 June T 
and within less than five weeks Acre was captured. But the quarrels 
of Richard and Philip here broke out again and were embittered by 
those between Guy de Lusignan and Conrad of Mnntferrat, rival 
claimants to the kingdom that no longer existed. Philip Augustus 
returned to France* and Richard was left as outstanding leader. He 
had some successes, took Arsuf T Joppa (Jaffa)* and Ascalon on the 
coast, and arranged a truce for three years by which the coast from 
Tyre to Jaffa was left in the hands of the Crusaders. But the Crusade 
had failed; the Holy Sepulchre had not been recovered; Jerusalem 
remained in infidel hands. Richard never entered the Holy City. He 
marched far enough inland for it to be seen—to the height nnw known 
as Nebi Samwil—according to Moslem traditions, the burial-place of 
the prophet Samuel, But Richard averted his gaze. If he was not 
worthy to recover for Christendom the Holy City, he said, he w as not 
worthy to look upon it. 

Later Crusades effected little- The long-deferred Sixth took place 
in 1227 under the Emperor Frederick 1 I T but under Papal ban h on 
account of secular disputes. In February 1229 he secured by treaty' 
ten years possession of Jerusalem and the other Christian Holy Cities, 
with a corridor to Acre* which w r as still in Frank possession* and 
crowned himself King of Jerusalem on 18 March. But lie could not 
celebrate the services of the Church there, since every city in which he 
set foot was placed under Papal interdict, Jerusalem p Nazareth, and 
Bethlehem remained under Christian rule for fifteen years; but the 
hold of the Crusaders became precarious and reinforcements were 
excommunicated. Even to hold the Holy City no assistance w r as to 
be given to the enemies of the Pope. One of these expeditions, in 
1240-1241, was led by Richard of Cornwall, brother of Henry III 
of England. In the end die Franks allied themselves with the ruler 
of Damascus against the Sultan of Egypt, Deserted by their allies at 
the battle of Gaza* they were defeated by the Egyptians under 
Bcibars;, afterwards Sultan, and Jerusalem passed out of Christian 
control in 1-344- Ascalon fell three years later and Acre itself in 1291. 

Meanwhile SaladiiTs dominion had been broken by Mongol in¬ 
vaders, some uninvited, others summoned by Damascus or by Egypt, 
where the Mamluks (military slaves) of the Fatimid dynasty'long main¬ 
tained themselves. Another invasion of central Asian tribes, under 
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Hulagu Khan, who had taken Baghdad in 1258, was repulsed near 
Jezrccl by the Manduks in 1260, and Palestine remained for 200 years 
a dependency of Egypt, The raids of Genghiz Khan (1225-1227) and 
Tamerlane (1401) damaged Syria more than Palestine, and expended 
their violence in Anatolia. In the intervals between invasions, Pales¬ 
tine shared in the prosperity which Syria enjoyed through its 
caravan trade. It was only when the discovery of the Cape route to 
the Indies by the Portuguese (1498) diverted much of this trade at 
its sources that these western depots were paralysed (p, 453). 


4. The Ottoman Empire 

The Ottoman Empire 

lake the Scljuks, the Ottoman Turks had been driven out of central 
Asia bv Mongol tribes. In 1227 they were reluctantly given land near 
Ankara by the Scljuk Sultan of Konya. There Othman (Osman 1 . 
1288-1326) made himself powerful and independent, and his followers 
became known by his name. His son Orkhan captured Rrusa (1326), 
Nkomedia, and Slkaea, struck back at other Moslem principalities of 
Anatolia, and secured foothold in Europe (1335) at Gallipoli, Bulair, 
and Rodosto. Under Murad, Adrianople became the Ottoman capital 
(1367); his son Bayazid (1396) was recognized by the caliph in Egypt 
as ‘Sultan of the Land of Rum’. In 1453 Mohammad II captured 
Constantinople and reorganized the Ottoman Empire, which now 
included the troublesome Kammanian principalities of south-eastern 
Anatolia and most of the Greek islands. The Knights of St- John, 
however, held out in Rhodes till 1523. the Genoese in Cyprus till 
1571, and the Venetians in Crete nearly a century longer. 

Selim I conquered the Mamluk rulers of Egypt in 1517, occupied 
Syria and theHcjaz,aiid obtained from the last Abbasid Caliph, Mura- 
wwkkil, the title of Caliph and the custody of the sacred banner of the 
Prophet. Of more practical significance was the reunion of all the 
resources of Islam, from the Tigris and the Nile to the Danube, under 
the Ottoman Sultans, only qualified by the rivalry- between Runm 
Turks and Shia Persians— accentuated by the expulsion of Shias from 
the dominions of Selim I—and by internal contrasts between the 
provinces north of the Taurus, which retained much of th cl r Byzan¬ 
tine heritage of culture, and those to the south and east, w hich Had 
accepted Islam to be rid of Constantinople—Emperor and Patriarch 
alike—and which had adopted not only the creed and the language 
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but also the culture of the Arabs, matured under the convergent 
influences of Egypt, Persia, and Syria itself. 

Ottoman rule in. Palestine lasted just 400 years, from Selim's con¬ 
quest in 1517 to the capture of Jerusalem bv British forces in 1917* 
At first Ottoman rule* in Palestine as elsewhere, was efficient. Jeru¬ 
salem was heavily fortified, on the old lines, in 1537 (p. 327) and much 
new building was undertaken, in the best period of Turkish architec¬ 
ture which followed Seljuk models. But, in spite of occasional revi¬ 
vals. its deterioration is marked by local revolts of Dahcr cl Omar 
and Ahmed el jazzar at Acre: the latter in 1791 expelled French 
traders who had been there for more than a century. 

Napoleon*s Invasion 

Napoleon, occupying Egypt in 1799, was threatened by Turkish 
forces organized in Syria by Ahmed el jazzar. At the same time a 
British fleet was off the coast. Having pacified Egypt temporarily s 
Napoleon determined to strike before he was attacked. He sent 
four divisions, about 13,000 men in all, across the desert of Sinai with 
instructions to join forces at El Arish. For his heavy artillery the 
desert seemed too difficult, and despite the British blockade he decided 
to send it by sea h to take advantage of die shallow coastal waters, 
where the British frigates could not close the land. El Arish was easily 
taken and the combined army entered Palestine, At Gaea, forward 
enemy troops were dispersed, and the town submitted without 
opposition. Napoleon, in his dispatch to the Directory, boasted that 
he had beaten the enemy on the Aery spot on which Samson liad 
carried off the Gates of Gaza. 

Jaffa w as more vigorously defended, but at a cost of a thousand men 
it was stormed after a forty-eight hours 1 stege t the defenders lighting 
from street to street. It illustrates the heterogeneous collection of 
peoples in Palestine that rbe garrison consisted of men in various 
costumes and of all colours, Magkarfak from north Africa, Albanians, 
Kurds. Anatolians, Karamattians, Damascenes, natives of Aleppo, and 
black men from Tekrour. Five thousand troops surrendered when 
Jaffa fell and were granted their lives; but Napoleon overruled such 
leniency. He had those prisoners who belonged to the towns nn his 
prospective march set aside. The remainder, 3,800, were butchered 
in cold blood, to the horror even of his own officers. Jaffa was made 
the base of the invaders, and from there Napoleon issued a proclama¬ 
tion to the people of Palestine to the effect that he had come to deliver 
them from the Mamluk of Egypt and from jazzar. 
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The problem before Napoleon was now the same as that which 
has confronted all invaders from the south, before and since. To 
reach Damascus and northern Syria it was necessary to strike inland 
over Carmel and the hills of Samaria and to secure the Jordan cross¬ 
ings, The communications to these pass through the plain of 
EwJradon, which is open to the west at the bay of Acre, and they 
arc secure only if the invader lias command of the sea P Napoleon had 
not that command and was therefore forced to divert part of his 
strength required for the conquest of Syria in order to seize Haifa 
and the key fortress of Acre. 

The double task in a hostile country proved impossible. Klebers 
division occupied Haifa without opposition, but a British naval 
division under Sir Sidney Smith blockaded the port and on 16 March 
captured the artillery which was being sent by sea for the storming 
of Acre. The result of this setback was that, after ten days of prepara¬ 
tion, the assaults were beaten back with heavy losses and Napoleon 
had to settle down to siege warfare. 

Meanwhile other French columns under Murat and Junot, engaged 
in clearing the way to the Jordan crossings, were continuously 
harassed by Jazzar’s troops and irregulars, Junot was surprised at 
Nazareth and driven out; Kleher was in difficulties in the same 
neighbourhood; the French in Safad were suffering a minor siege; 
Murat alone was successful at [hr Banat Yakub, the Jordan crossing 
south of I^ake Hnleh. To resolve these difficulties Napoleon had to 
intervene w ith troops required for the capture of Acre, and thu^ gave 
time for reinforcements to be brought up by sea for its defence, 

Napoleon's policy of striking terror into the population by burning 
their villages and massacring the inhabitants cowed the survivors for 
a time and enabled lum to renew the siege of Acre, But it was too 
late, British marines and the captured guns were now taking part 
in the defend Assault after assault was driven back with heavy loss, 
and when after two months of siege a breach was made and for a 
short time the French flag flew on a part of the ramparts, the French 
were routed by British seamen, supported by gunfire from the ships, 
and pursued by fresh Turkish reinforcements which had arrived by- 
sea at the critical hour. The tide had turned. A last desperate assault 
led by Napoleon was decisively beaten. 

The defeat before Acre was the ruin of Napoleon’s hopes. The 
whole country rose against the invaders, and Napoleon had to face 
the truth that w ithout command of the sea he could neither conquer 
the country nor bold it. Disease broke out in Ins army, and there was 
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incipient mutiny. There waft no alternative hut retreat. The siege 
was raised on 20 May. The wounded and such guns as could be 
removed were embarked at Jaffa, hut were captured by the British, 
The line of retreat to Gaza was strewn with dead and abandoned 
material. The column was harassed by Arabs and by British who 
landed in small boats from the sea. Everything on the line of march, 
including the town of Jaffa, was destroyed by the French, and as far 
as Khan Tunis near the Egyptian frontier the plain looked like a sea 
of fire from the burning crops. Gaza had conducted itself peaceably 
and was spared, though its Fortifications were razed to the ground 
and a fine of £1,000,000 was imposed on its inhabitants. The 
wretched peasantry of the surrounding country were left destitute. 
This ended Napoleon h s attempt on Falcstine and Syria, A cars Liter, 
contemplating the past in his exile on St. Helena, he dated the begin¬ 
ning of bis decline and fall, not from Moscow but from Acre, the 
scene of his first defeat, 

Mefemet AH 

In the confused years which followed, Mehemct Ah, an Albanian 
in the Turkish service, massacred his Mamluk masters (1B11), 
became ruler of Egypt, and made himself indispensable to the Sultan 
during the Greek War of Independence. When the Sultan suspected 
and attacked him in i8yi n he invaded Palestine and Syria, stunned 
Acre in 1832, and defeated the Turkish army at Nisib (Nmp) in 

lS 39‘ 

His intrigues with the Powers nearly involved them in a general 
war, but he was compelled to withdraw from Syria, which had re¬ 
volted, and he was compensated by recognition as hereditary 1 pasha of 
Egypt* Mchemcfc's representative in Syria and Palestine was his sun 
Ibrahim, who also commanded his armies. Ibrahim 1 ? rule was just 
but heavy, and was interrupted by revolts. The eventual withdrawal 
of the Egyptians waft forced by the Powers supporting Turkey, among 
which Britain took the lead. A European fleet, mainly British, attacked 
the Syrian coast towns. The peoples of Syria and Palestine* at first 
not hostile to the Egyptians, found them hard taskmasters. Their 
attitude consequently changed, and by the last months of the 
Egyptian occupation the people as a whole were on the side of their 
former Turkish masters and their allies. In the course of their retreat, 
the armies of Mehemet suffered much at the hands of Arab irregulars. 

The share of the allied fleet in the reconquest of Syria in 1840 was 
important. The camp at Jim eh bay, where the invading force landed, 
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was secured by ils guns. The rapid blows at widely separated points 
on the coast were made possible by the transport and gunfire which ii 
provided. The cutting of Ibrahim's seo-comiuunications with Egypt 
was a deadly blow when the Syrians turned against him. These easy 
triumphs of the allies over the coast towns were much beyond what 
may normally be expected from such operations. Only Acre was 
strongly fortified. The capture of Si don in a single day and the sur¬ 
render of Acre after a few hours' bombardment were obviously due to 
the cowardice and dcmoralEzatinn of the Egyptian garrisons, Beirut 
was held for more than a month against a combined attack by .sea and 
land fc and the principal achievement of the fleet at this point was die 
Sanding of the allied forces. The garrison of Tripoli was withdrawn 
by Ibrahim, although it was not attacked, Juhdl h Haifa, and Jaffa 
could not he a and were not, seriously defended. 

On 26 October the Turkish admiral summoned the tow r n of Acre to 
surrender, but the demand was rejected. On 3 November the allied 
squadron, under Admiral Sir Robert Stafford, began the attack on the 
fortress which was believed to be almost impregnable. About midday 
Phoenix opened tire and soon the action became general The squadron 
was stationed in two divisions, as the town and fortress of Acre pre¬ 
sented two points to the sea. Commodore Napier in Powerful led the 
way to the northward, closely followed by four other ships of war, 
while five other British frigates, with the Turkish and Austrian^vessels, 
stood to [he south. The frigate Castor took up her position about 700 
yards from the batteries, which poured forth a tremendous and in¬ 
cessant fire. By half-past five the defending guns had been silenced, 
and a small boat having reported in the middle of the night that the 
Egyptian troops were leaving the town, 300 Turks and a party of 
Austrian marines landed at daybreak and took possession without 
opposition. The havoc made by the guns of the squadron in the walla 
and town was great, but, notwithstanding the long-con Tinned fire 
from the batteries, the ships escaped with little damage. The allied 
losses were only 14 British and 4 Turks killed and 42 wounded. This 
attack on Acre was, it would seem, the first occasion on which the 
advantages of steam were employed in battle. Four steamships were 
engaged in die action, and their guns did great execution; for the new 
motive force enabled them, with rapidity, to take up the most ad¬ 
vantageous positions. No previous bombardment of a coast town had 
been bo quickly successful. It took the allied fleet only a few hours 
in 1R40 to capture the town. Eight years earlier, in 1831-1832, 
Ib rahim had, with the support of the surrounding population h spent 
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six months to secure it. The victors in 1840 lost 18 killed and 4 2 
wounded; in 1832 about 4,000 killed and wounded with 2,000 deaths 
from disease. 

Ottoman Rule in the Nineteenth Century 

During the early years of the nineteenth century the rule of the 
Sultan in Palestine was not very effective. He appointed governors 
and they duly took up office„ but, as a rule T local chieftains practically 
ignored them, and ruled in their own right* Prominent among these 
was Ahmed el Jazzar (p. no), Pasha of Acre, who had annexed also 
the district of Gaaa. His nominee and successor, Suleiman Pasha, 
whom the Porte felt it best in the circumstances to accept, annexed 
Damascus and Tripoli, and for twenty years a large part of Syria 
acknowledged him as its ruler, and Acre as its capital city. Tribute 
and a shadowy acknowledgement were paid to the Sultan, and these 
seemed to satisfy him. Apart from the Gaza district, about this 
period, Transjordan* the Nablus district^ the Jordan valley, and the 
Hebron district were more or less independent of Constantinople- 
The relations of the people to their rulers were approximately feudal* 
the nobles or chieftains being the descendants of men who cither by 
character or hv valour had earned their selection as heads of the i r com¬ 
munities. Ibrahim, during the Egyptian occupation, suppressed most 
of these small independent or semi'independent rulers* and when he 
had to withdraw from the country, the Sultan inherited the improve¬ 
ment. Another service, which continued after the Egyptian occupa¬ 
tion, was the introduction of Palestine and Syria to Europe. After 
medieval pilgrimages ceased, the Levant had become almost unknown 
country to Europeans, but in the time of Ibrahim began a new trail, 
not of pilgrims, bui of travellers, who often published their impres¬ 
sions. Among English travellers and writers were politicians and 
missionaries. 

The European Powers 

One result of Mehemct AH's revolt and expulsion from Palestine 
was a revival of interest in Palestine among the European Powers. 
There had been rivalry between the English and the French almost 
since the opening of modem history. Syria, lying on the road to 
India and the Far East, had been a subject of interest to both peoples 
or their governments since the end of die sixteenth century. France 
had been accepted as Protector of the Latin Church in the Ottoman 
Empire in 1535; England had a consul at Aleppo, with jurisdiction as 
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far south as Jt!rusa!cm 1 in 1553, Until the nineteenth century p how¬ 
ever, the interest of these Powers had been intermittent, and France 
had permitted her rights, or those of the Latin Church, in the Holy 
Sepulchre* to be encroached upon by the Orthodox Church and con¬ 
sequently by Russia. So far as French interest was active, it showed 
itself in northern Syria rather than in Palestine, or even m the 
Lebanon. In fact, in the earlier years of the nineteenth century British 
prestige, strengthened by the support given to the resistance to 
Napoleon, and later by the expulsion of Mehemet All from Syria and 
Palestine, despite French opposition, had unquestionably risen above 
that of France. There was also a quickening of interest in the 
population of the country on the part of missionary, educational, and 
charitable organizations. To this the protection given by British 
consuls to the Jewish residents in Palestine, and the establishment oi 
the protestant bishopric (p. 153) in 1841, accompanied and followed 
by medical missionaries, undoubtedly contributed. In 1838 Britain 
appointed a consul to Jerusalem 1 and the British example was soon 
followed by other European Power* and by the United States. After 
the expulsion of Ibrahim and the Egyptians, rivalry shifted to the 
Lebanon, where the Maronite Christians were under French protec¬ 
tion, and their enemies, the half-Moslem Druses, looked to Britain 
for support. Here the conclusion was in favour of the French, for in 
the inevitable dash (iSho) the Maronites* with French support, over¬ 
came their enemies, and many of the Druses withdrew to the Hauran. 
Even to this day, however, the British arc looked upon by the Druses 
as friends. 

Later, the tide of pilgrims recommenced* tins time from Russia. 
These pilgrims were read as a Jiidden threat, an army in disguise, 
their hospices and other institutions as possible hiding-places from 
which 2 hostile army might sally forth one day. France, anti-clerical 
at home, was clerical abroad. Iler mission was to introduce and 
foster French culture in the Near East. The newly created Germany 
and Italy also developed a political interest in Palestine, cloaked in 
religious, educational, or archaeological wrappings. British interest 
in Palestine had died away. British institutions were few; their 
buildings, compared with those of the other European peoples, 
insignificant Yet, perhaps because of this modest}-, British influence 
among the people of Palestine was not less than that of its rivals. 

1 A selection ftvm die archive! of this COnswkt», edited by A- M_ Hy&rmon, has 
Hftfn published bv the Jewish Historical Society of England, The British Consithile in 
Jerusalem in rdatm* !a the Jetzi cf Pofatm* 18^-1914 (Ft. I, Pl. It, ifl+i}. 
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Others might give and promise more, but Britain was trusted. Many 
foresaw the end of Ottoman rule in Palestine; there were few who 
did not hope that Britain would take the place of the l urk. But 
apart from a few Jews, the bishop, and some missionaries, there were 
no British subjects except the consul and his family. 1 he rmiin 
function of the bishopric was to spread Anglican Christianity among 
the Jews and the Arab population in turn. But British public men, 
notably the Earl of Shaftesbury, began to revive an interest in the 
settlement of the Jews in Palestine, which had been going on for 
nearly three centuries, and had been stimulated by Napoleon s brief 
encouragement of the idea of a Jewish state under the protection of 
France, Following Shaftesbury’s suggestion in 1839, British pro¬ 
tection granted to the foreign jews in Palestine almost without 
exception Russians who were refused protection by their own 
Govern merit—became effective a few months later, At the same 
time, France was renewing the historic claim to protect all oriental 
Christians; and this claim was contested by Russia as protector of the 
Orthodox Church. Iaiter, Italy also disputed the right of France to 
protect Italian subjects, and consequently a targe proportion of the 
Latin ecclesiastics. One of the innumerable quarrels between 
Christian communities- — on this occasion around trivial rights in the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem—was a direct cause of the 
Crimean War, France championing her Latin proteges and Russia 
the Orthodox Church. 

Jewish Immigration 

From about 18B0 the Jews also became a political factor in Palestine. 
The flow of Jewish immigrants into Palestine began to grow under 
pressure of persecutions in Russia and Romania, 1 he story of the 
Zionist movement is told in brief on p. ia>. The Sultan did not 
object to Jewish settlers, but was afraid of the troubles they might 
bring with them. Russia, while oppressing Jews at home, was 
anxious to keep control of Russian subjects who found their way to 
Palestine, for use in high diplomacy. Britain already claimed an 
interest in the well-being of the Jews in Palestine. Here were 
opportunities for further foreign interference. Above all, Zionism, 
in so far as it was a political as opposed to a cultural movement, a 
nationalism like the other new nationalisms, threatened to establish 
a new state—at the best, a second Lebanon—at the expense of the 
Ottoman Empire, The Sultan did not want another Lebanon, and 
stipulated that immigrants should abandon their previous citizenship, 
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and become Ottoman subjects; also, that if they settled anywhere in 
Ottoman territory, it should not be in Palestine. 

The Young Turk Revolution of 1908 raised hopes in Palestine as 
elsewhere, and the 'Young Arabs’ joined the doling lurks . I alestine, 
like all other parts of the empire, sent representatives to the newly 
constituted parliament in Constantinople, and Palestinian Arabs 
were given high and responsible office in the new administration. 
But the revolution belied its promise. In its working, the new con¬ 
stitution showed itself little different from the old. 1 he principal 
change was in personnel. Its basis was not freedom and encourage¬ 
ment for the many nationalities among the people of the Ottoman 
Empire, but Ottoman ization more rigid than before. But the era 
of nationality and of nationalism, that had opened a generation before, 
lad touched' the Arab population of Syria and Palestine. I he Arahs 
had begun to realize that they, also, formed a nationality, and they 
looked forward to the reawakening of an Arab culture, and also of 
Arab autonomy. Disappointed in their hopes in the Aoung J urk 
movement, they persisted, but necessarily in secret. Damascus and 
Beirut were the centres of the new r movement, but it spread also into 
Palestine. Thus was aroused a longing, a hope, that was to cause 
much trouble later to the British. .And the new Arab nationalism, 
which at first was mainly cultural, gradually became nationalist in 
the European political sense. 


The War in Palestine: 1914-1918 

When war with Turkey broke out in November 191+, the Suez canal 
was, in effect, Egypt’s military frontier on the east. Egyptian territory 
stretched for another hundred miles, but this territory, except for an 
oasis here and there, w r as almost waterless desert. The British were 
prepared to remain passive, but not so the Turks, t here are three 
routes from Palestine across the desert of Sinai. The Turks chose 
for their main effort the central route through Becreheba and EL 
Auja el Hafir, but tliev also sent subsidiary forces along the other two. 
By the beginning of February * 9 " 5 these had crossed the desert, and 
were within striking distance of the Suez canal. The British forces^n 
the African side, had some support from warships in the canal. The 
Turks attacked on the night of 2 February, and managed to put 
three pontoons across the canal, hut the men who crossed were 
killed or taken prisoner. A further attempt on the following day met 
with similar failure, and the Turks withdrew. 
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There was no new move on cither side for almost a year. Then 
the British crossed the canal and advanced a few miles into the desert. 
From this line the British Army, under Sir Archibald Murray* 
advanced eastwards, fought three successful engagements, and by 
9 January 1917 reached the Palestine frontier at Rafa. The original 
intention was not to invade Palestine, but to secure the Egyptian 
frontier. But with the successes gained, this decision was abandoned 
and Murray was ordered for political reasons to advance to the con¬ 
quest of Palestine. lie did not, however* receive the additional forces 
he required: indeed, one of his four divisions was withdrawn. 

Following on the track of every previous invader of Palestine from 
Egypt—along the coast road—Murray’s army took Rafa and advanced 
to the outskirts of Gaza, accompanied step by step by the railway and 
a sweet-w ater canal. In the latter, an old popular expectation seemed 
about to be mailed, that when the Nile flowed into Palestine, 
Turkish rule there w T ould cease. The road waa blocked at Gaza by 
Turkish forces. Murray F s plnn. was to cut off Gaza from reinforce¬ 
ments from the north and east and then to take it by storm. The 
attack was made on 26 March but failed* although success was very 
near; and after another unsuccessful attack on the following day, the 
British force withdrew 5 miles to the Wadi Ghazza. Murray's nest 
intention was to consolidate his previous gains* and not to attempt to 
advance again until the end of the hot weather. But he received 
instructions to advance without delay. In the meanwhile the Turks 
had strengthened their position, not only aL Gaza, but eastwards as 
far as Beershcba on the central road. The British advanced again 
on 17 April, using some tanks for the first time on an eastern battle¬ 
field. Mechanical difficulties and the excellent Turkish gunnery 
quickly put them out of action. After this heavy defeat fnr the British, 
operations relapsed into trench warfare. 

In July 1917 Murray was replaced by Sir Edmund (afterwards 
Viscount) Allcnby, the immediate purpose being to relieve the tlireat 
to Baghdad by a further attack on Palestine. The obvious British 
line of advance was through Gaza, where were the advantages of 
adequate water-supply and of naval support from the sea. But Gaza 
was strongly held, and its capture would be both lengthy and eo&lly- 
Thc more practicable and lesa difficult course was to turn die Turkish 
left at Beersheba. The autumn was spent in preparations, which 
in themselves served a purpose, for the knowledge of them kept the 
German and Turkish armies in northern Syria from marching, 
as thev had intended, on Baghdad, Each side intended to forestall 
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the other, but the British struck first. On 31 October they attacked 
Beersheba and took the village. On the following day they advanced 
on Gaza, The Turks, under German direction* counter-attacked at 
Eecrsheba t but were defeated. By 16 November not only Gaza but 
Jaffa had been occupied, and the remains of the Turkish army cut 
in half, part being north of Jaffa and the remainder preparing to 
defend Jerusalem. 

Allenby did not allow the Turks to recover. His main forces 
turned east towards Jerusalem by roads that the Philistines and 
Antiochus had trodden many centuries before. Anxious to avoid 
fighting in the immediate vicinity of the city, he planned to envelop 
it. Jerusalem surrendered on 9 December, and two days later Allenby 
entered the city on foot. This success gave great encouragement to 
the Arab amiv of the Emir Feisal based on Akaba, and to his sup¬ 
porters east of the Wadi Araha and the Dead Sea (p- +5®)- 

The Turks made an ineffectual attempt to recover Jerusalem before 
the end of the year, and after its defeat Allenby advanced the whole 
of his front—■which had been extended from Jaffa to Jericho by a 
few miles. For some months there was discussion in London and 
Paris between the advocates of concentration on the western front 
and of the exploitation of ^side-shows", In the end the advocates of 
an advance in Palestine won, and the preparations were being pushed 
forward when the great German attack in France in March I 9 1 ^' 
necessitated the withdrawal of every man whn could be spared, and 
further advance was consequently delayed. 

The beginning of the end came in September 1918. On the morn¬ 
ing of the 19th Allenby 1 & forces a few miles north of Jaffa attacked the 
Turks, Within three hours the enemy’s lines had been pierced. 
The cavalry swept on beyond Carmel to the historic plain of Megiddo, 
Within twenty-four hours Nazareth, the headquarters of the German 
Commajidcr-in-Chkf t was taken. By the capture of Affula and Beisan 
the line of retreat of the forces north of Jerusalem was cut. All the 
German and Turkish troops in Palestine were being driven towards 
Nablus, from which the only mad still open led down the mountain¬ 
side into the Jordan valley, still known as the \ alky of Death. 1 he 
Army was supported by the Royal Air Force. With command of the 
sca^ there was nothing to fear from the w ! est. On the other side, in 
Transjordan, the Arab forces of Feisal and Lawrence were waiting. 
Few Turks escaped. Haifa was occupied on Zj September, Two days 
later there was a fierce battle at Samakh on the southern shore of 
Lake Tiberias. At its dose there was no longer any organized hostile 
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force in Palestine, and a few days later the same could be said of 
Syria. After four centuries Ottoman rule had come to an end, 

Jewish Iminigrafirm during the Ottoman Period 

The new Jewish immigration into Palestine which began in 18&2 
was caused by the Russian and Romanian persecutions (p, 116), 
the flood from which turned towards North and South America, to 
England, and to south Africa; but a trickle flowed towards Palestine. 
There had been Jewish immigration to Palestine even before 1880, 
and even a few small attempts at agricultural settlement on the part 
of Palestinian Jews, But the immigration that opened in 1882 differed 
in essentials from its predecessor. The earlier immigration was 
religious—a movement of men who wanted a retreat in which to 
devote themselves to their religious pursuits, to study and to pray. 
In the Holy Land they were vicarious residents, the representatives of 
Jewry outside, whose sympathies were with them, and who would 
have liked, or thought they would have liked, to settle in lalestinc 
also, but were unable to do so, The new immigration continued to 
include these dements, but to an ever-increasing extent it consisted 
of voting men and women of a different character, on whom their 
religion rested relatively lightly—in some cases not at all -who came 
to Palestine not as fugitives hut as pioneers, with a mission to rebuild 
there a Jewish community dependent on its own exertions, perhaps 
to lay the foundations of the restored Jewish state of which Jew? had 
dreamed for two thousand years. The old immigrants had come to 
Palestine to pray and to die: the new came to work and to live. 

The new movement was not altogether new. It had to some extent 
existed for centuries, and there had been several recent attempts, 
in which in the nineteenth century Englishmen were especially 
interested, to create in Palestine self-supporting Jewish communities, 
recruited from without and healthy in body and mind, as the begin¬ 
ning of a Jewish renaissance. One such attempt began with the 
establishment by french Jews of an agricultural school near Jaffa, at 
Mikveh Israel, in 1S70. At this stage the movement was evidently 
looked on with favour by the Ottoman Government, which presented 
the land on which the school was established. No him of politics 
appeared, or existed. Mikveh Israel may be considered die mother of 
Jewish agricultural settlement in Palestine, though it was primarily 
a school for native Jews of Palestine, with a sprinkling of Jewish buys 
from abroad. 

The earliest real agricultural settlement, founded in Petah Tikva in 
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1878, failed at first but was revived in 1883. This also was originally 
intended to be a settlement of Palestinian Jews from Jerusalem, but 
when the colony was re-established it was by Jews from Russia 
(p, 137). Petah Tikva has grown continuously from 1883 and is now 
a small town with a municipality and a population of about 17,000 
as estimated by the Jewish Agency. The revival of Pelah Tikva was, 
however, preceded by the establishment of other Jewish settlements 
by Jews from Russia and Romania—Rishon 1 c Zion, Zichron Jacob, 
and Rosh Pinna, all of which have grown* To-day there arc over 250 
Jewish agricultural settlements, large and small, in Palestine, Some, 
Rishon !e Zion, Rchovot, Nathtmya, Hadeni, are small towns rather 
than villages. Some are industrial, but all depend to a greater nr less 

extent on agriculture (photos. 37, 38). . . 

The effects of the anti-Jewish outbreak of 1881 in Russia and in 
Romania turned what had hitherto been an academic movement 
on a very small scale into one with practical possibilities. The 
Chmevi Zion Society (‘Lovers of Zion’) was formed for agricultural 
colonization hut was in no sense a political movement. Its participants 
wanted only the opportunity for Jews to settle in Palestine, to cultivate 
the land there, and to found and bring up healthy, self-respecting 
families, that would benefit and bring credit to the country as a whole, 
and at the same time revivify the sorely stricken spirit of the Jewish 
people. They were also, like their predecessors, to be the vicarious 
representatives of European Jewry. The enthusiasm of the new 
society far outran its means and experience, and these attempts would 
probably have proved as unsuccessful as their predecessors, had not 
a warm hearted and far-seeing French Jew, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild, come to their assistance and devoted a fortune to place 
them on stable foundations. It was an Englishman then resident at 
Haifa-Laurence Oliphanl- who first in troduced Rotbschdd to these 
new-comers and their plans. The ChwxiZion movement continued 
on modest lines for some seventeen years, until it was absorbed by 
the new political Zionism under Herzl, with whom leaders of the 
Choveve Zion were not always in complete sympathy. Rothschild, 
however, continued on his course, being depen cut 011 no one, an 
his organization directed and helped existing settlements, and 
established new- ones. 

Zionism 

Theodor Herzl was a Viennese newspaper correspondent in Paris, 
practically isolated from the stream of Jewish life, when in 189(1 the 
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Dreyfus affair turned his attention to the Jewish question, and to a 
possible solution by a Jewish state in which Jewa could build up a 
Jewish nation and be L as other peoples'. He very soon localized his 
projected state in Palestine. In 1904 he died at the age of 44, worn 
out by his efforts, which, so far as Palestine was concerned, were a 
complete failure. His only success had no connexion with Palestine 
—the British Government's offer of territory in east Africa^ now 
Kenya, for an autonomous Jewish settlement under a Jewish governor 
to be appointed by Britain, To Herd's irreconcilable followers, 
however, there was no alternative to Zion, 

After the death of Herzl, the importance of the Zionist organiza¬ 
tion, both in Jewry and outside, fell to a very' low level. The accepted 
leaders of Jewish communities in Europe and America were never 
captivated by it. They were all full citizens, in sympathy, in duty, as 
well as in benefit, of their respective countries. They were sympa¬ 
thetic towards the success of the new settlements in Palestine, towards 
the welfare of the Jewish population. But that was as far as their 
interest went. 

The fortunes of Zionism remained at a low ebb until the outbreak 
of war between Turkey and the Allies. Jews and non-Jews realized at 
once that the non-Turkish parts of the Ottoman Empire would go 
into the melting-pot when the time came fora settlement, Zionism 
might then become practical politics. Contact was made between 
Zionists and representatives of the British Government, always 
sympathetic. The movement was then in the hands of the 'practical' 
or 'cultural 1 Zionists, more concerned with the spirit of Jewish 
colonization and Jewish culture than with a Jewish state. There 
were also discussions on the part of the Government with the leaders 
of English Jewry. The formula adopted in the Balfour Declaration 
(1917} was a compromise between the two opposed Jewish opinions, 

'His Majesty’s Government view with favour tlie establishment in 
Palatine of 0 national home for the Jewish people, and will use their best 
endeavours to facilitate the achievement of this object, it being dearly 
understood that nothing shall be done which tnav prejudice the civil and 
religions rights of existing non-lewi&h communities in Palestine* or the 
rights and political status enjoyed by jews in any other country/ 

There was no mention of a Jewish state or other political entity in 
this declaration. The term used, L a natiunal home for the Jewish 
people’, was vague, and open to several interpretations. The reiter¬ 
ated claim on the part of the Zionists among whom the political 
nationalists began again to raise tlieir heads, to secure a far stronger 
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phrase—‘the reconstitution in Palestine of the National Home of the 
Jewish people'—was definitely rejected. A Jewish state was not ruled 
out by the declaration, but an offer of veiy much less would haYe still 
been in accordance with its terms. Moreover, the British Govern¬ 
ment did not promise to create anything. That was the task of the 
Zionists and the Jewish people. The British promise was only to 
‘use their best endeavours' to facilitate the achievement of this object. 

The promise, modest and indefinite as it was, caused a certain 
amount of excitement and suspicion in the Arab ivorld as soon as it 
became known. The Arab Revolt against 1 urksy was in progress 
in alliance with Britain, For a moment it seemed that the promise to 
the Zionists, which had probably been much exaggerated by the 
time it reached FeisaTa camp at Akaba, would bring the revolt to a 
premature end. But the British Government acted promptly. It 
sent D. G, Hogarth with assurances to the Sherif of Mecca, at that 
time the head of the Arabs who were in alliance with Britain, The 
promise of a Jewish national home would be fulfilled only in so far 
as is compatible with the freedom of the existing population, both 
economic and political’ (Cmd. 5964: 1939). The Arabs were satisfied, 
and the revolt continued until it was crowned with success. 


5 . The Mandate 

After the War 

Palestine having been occupied and the war brought to a successful 
end, the disposal of the conquered lands came forward for decision. 
Feisal, provided the Arabs were given the self-government they 
had been promised in the Arab lands, was quite willing to agree 
to a special status for Palestine, at any rate so far as it was Jewish, 
The Jews of Palestine and of the Dispersion, so far as they were 
able to express their views, were anxious for a British protectorate, 
with the Balfour Declaration as a charter, in a Palestine separated 
from the neighbouring lands, in which they would be free to develop 
along their own lines. The Arabs of Syria and Palestine were 
at one in their objection to any separation. They also wanted a 
British protectorate, or an American one which everyone recognized 
was unattainable. The only exceptions were perhaps some of the 
Lehanese, who wanted a separate State of the Lebanon under French 
protection. No one elsewhere desired any sort of French control, or, 
apart from some Jews, any sort of Jewish national state. The settle¬ 
ment was not made formally until July 1922, when the Mandate for 
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Palestine, wliich it had previously been derided by the Allied and 
Associated Powers should be entrusted to Britain, was approved by 
the League of Nations. The Mandate incorporated the terms of the 
Balfour Declaration. It recognized the historical connexion of the 
Jewish people with Palestine, and placed on the Mandatory Power 
the responsibility for introducing such political, administrative, and 
economic conditions as would encourage the establishment of the 
Jewish k national home 1 , the development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions, and the safeguarding of the civil and religious rights of all its 
inhabitants, In furtherance of the first of these objects, □ Jewish 
Agency was to be constituted in order to advise and co-operate with 
the Administration of Palestine in matters concerning the Jewish 
national home, and, subject to the control of the Administration, to 
share in the development of the country. The Administration of 
Palestine should facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable condi¬ 
tions and encourage close settlement of Jew's on Lhc land, 'while 
ensuring that the rights and position of other sections of die popula¬ 
tion are not prejudiced". Hebrew was to be one of the official languages 
of Palestine. The British Government was, however, careful to 
explain in a document (Cmd. 1700: 1922) issued at the same time as 
the Mandate, and similarly accepted by the Council of the League of 
Nations, that it had no intention of constituting Palestine as a 
Jewish State* The moat that could be read into the Balfour Declara¬ 
tion, it said, was that a Jewish national home ‘should be founded 
in Palestine*. The declaration, and the Government that made it, 
never contemplated ‘that Palestine as a whole shotdd be converted 
into a Jewish National Home", nor H the disappearance or the sub¬ 
ordination of the Arabic population, language, or culture in Palestine*. 

vJrdif Reactions 

In the meanwhile there had been two outbreaks in Palestine on the 
part of the Arabs, directed against the Jewish immigrants. In spite of 
all assurances, the Arabs had become very suspicious of Jewish inten¬ 
tions, and the support which the British Government proposed to 
give them. There was also a growing Arab nationalism that demanded 
self-government, under British supervision and protection, for the 
people of Palestine, and, m some quarters, for union with Syria. 

The earlier of these outbreaks occurred while the Military Adminis¬ 
tration was still in control One of its consequences was the substitu¬ 
tion of a civil administration, with Sir Herbert (afterwards Viscount) 
Samuel as High Commissioner. Sir Herbert, an ex-Cabinet Minister 
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and member of the Jewish community, of moderate Zionist sym¬ 
pathies, threw himself into the work of administering the country in 
the interests of all classes of its population, on the lines of the policy 
laid down by Bis Majesty’s Government. Jewish immigration was 
facilitated within reasonable limits; government and military works 
gave opportunities for employment for new' settlers as well as for the 

indigenous population; the beginnings of industry \vcre laid, and the 

existing small agricultural settlement extended and developed. How¬ 
ever, neither the Jewish nor the Arab element in the population was 
satisfied. The one wanted more, the other less. Sir Herbert Samuel 
retired after five years in office, and was succeeded by _ iscoim 
Plumer, one of the hemes of the war and a very successful Governor 
of Malta. HLs three years of office coincided with a period of econo 
depression, during which the Zionists realized that it was genual 
that thev should moderate their pace. The moderation reacted on 
Arabs, and in consequence, during Lord Plumer s administration, 
there was peace in the land- After Lord Plumer cam . 
Chancellor, an experienced and successful colonial 
Under him the economic situation began to unprove, and the . _ 
hopes and expectations to expand; and, with the “PJT ’ 

came a renewal of the suspicions and fears o t e Zionists and 

still further encouraged by the agreement between dte Zioms^ md 
other Jews, the so-called WZioiuste , toco-operatefortheje^sh 
settlement and development in Palestine; the ^ject ofa 
or anv sort of political Judaism, to which the non-Zionists 

objected, was by mutual consent left in suspense.ThesuspLCions^d 

fears of the Arabs culminated in another outbreak { 

either of its predecessors, in which the Jewish populate suffered 

severely. 

Arab Ofiihreah 

/Uthouch this outbreak can be traced to the feeling o uneasiness 
on the part of the Arabs, which would sooner or later, if not relieved, 
have made a dash inevitable, the immediate **“* J"?* 40 c Th 

n^ht, of ' Mioatlx other a Moslem one. are vety 

(APP-* C). Neither side had 

ES* accepted that definition, and when in the yeme txfore .y9 
ITS JaeJed to be gradually emending their rights and datrn., the 
Moslcnis'hecamc at th asm. unte more su.picions and mot. uneaay. 
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The Moslem Arab motives were to some extent political as well as 
religious, for the ancient wall which was supposed to be sacred to both 
parties had become a battleground in the political war between them. 
The action of some headstrong young Zionists who, in August 
1929* seized the opportunity of a Jew ish fast-day to march to the wall 
with flags* despite the prohibition of the Government and against 
the wishes of responsible Jewish leaders, and to make a demonstra¬ 
tion there which made no pretence to any religious complexion* 
brought matters to a head. The Moslems had their demonstration 
the following day. Both peoples were boiling. In these circumstances, 
incidents arose almost spontaneously, and within a few days serious 
clashes, mainly instigated by the Arabs, occurred in Jerusalem, 
Hebron, Safad, Jaffa, and elsew here. 

Under Lord Plumer, Palestine had been practically denuded of 
troops, and the combined strength of the Army and Palestinian 
Police Force was quite inadequate to control events. Some of the 
Royal Air Force was brought into Palestine from Transjordan (which 
itself was infected by the prevailing unrest, and needed careful 
watching) and the combined British forces, including the Police, 
were put under the officer Commanding the Royal Air Force. Rein¬ 
forcements were sent from Egypt, and by their assistance the out¬ 
break was suppressed after seven days, in the course of which 133 
Jews were killed and 339 wounded. Of t he Arabs, 116 we re recorded 
as killed and 232 as wounded* many of them by ride fire of the police 
or military forces; but as the Director of Health said in his report, 
*it is known that a considerable number of unrecorded casualties 
from rifle fire occurred among the Arabs', 

The Government appointed a commission of Mem hers of Parlia¬ 
ment, drawn from the three parties, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Walter Shaw, a retired Colonial Chief Justice* to inquire into the 
immediate causes of the outbreak, and to make recommendations for 
avoiding a recurrence. This commission recommended that the 
Government should define its policy clearly, and should reiterate^ in 
particular, that the rights and position of the nori-Jcwish com¬ 
munities would be fully safeguarded. The machinery for the control 
of immigration should be reformed, and steps taken to avoid excessive 
influx, as in 1935 and 1936 (p. 181). Steps should he taken to find 
means for increasing the fertility of the land; in the meanwhile the 
eviction of peasant cultivators should cease and the cultivators should 
be provided wfith much needed credit. The limitations of the powers 
of the Zionist Organization should be clearly defined. The comnus- 
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sion made no forma] recommendation for constitutional development, 
but expressed the opinion that 'the absence of any measure of self* 
government is greatly aggravating the difficulties of the local Ad minis¬ 
tration’ ; it also recommended the early appointment of a commission 
to inquire into rights and claims regarding the Wailing Wall (p. 538), 
The Government accepted these conclusions and appointed Sir John 
Hope-Simpson to go further into the questions of immigration and 
land. His report carried the recommendations of the commission 
somewhat further. When this also was in effect adopted, the Arabs 
showed moderate satisfaction, the Zionists intense hostility. In the 
end nothing much was done, and events followed their course until a 


new outbreak occurred in 1933. 

Sir John Chancellor had in the meantime retired, and had been 
succeeded by General Sir Arthur \V auchope. During ^his term of 
office there were two Arab outbreaks, both anti-British. The second, 
also anti-Jewish, which began in April 1936 and continued with 
one or two short intervals until the declaration of war in 1939 
when all differences in Palestine were sunk in the universal Jewish 
and Arab support of the British cause—was in effect a rebellion whose 
objects were (a) to prohibit Jewish immigration; (b) tu prohibit 
the transfer of Arab lands to Jews; (c) to establish a national 
government responsible to a representative council (Colonial No. 139 
(t 937 )i P- a 3 )‘ The Arabs were encouraged in their action by tbe 
successful rebellions of the neighbouring Egy ptians and Iraqis and 
more recently by the apparent success of the Syrians, who by these 
means had gained the limited independence they liad demanded. 

The suppression of the outbreak was difficult. It not only had the 
support of practically the entire Arab population of Palestine but 
also- at any rate in its aims-the sympathy of the neighbouring Arab 
governments and peoples, and also of Moslems farther afield. 

The trouble began with □ relatively trivial incident; the murder of 
two Jews by Arab bandits on 15 April 193ft. «* immediately 

Followed by the murder of two Arabs in die same neighbourhood; 
bv angry Jewish demonstrations in Tel Aviv at the funeral; by the 
circulation of rumours in Jaffa that Arabs were being murdered m 
Tel Aviv; and by murderous attacks on Jcws m J affa. Arab National 
Committees’ sprang into existence in all the Arab centres of Palestine. 
The first of them, at Nablus, proclaimed a general strike, which was 
at once taken up by the others. The rive Arab political parties, as a rule 
opposed on personal grounds to one another, united to form the Arab 
Higher Committee’, whose membership included a Greek Orthodox 
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Arab and a Roman Catholic Arab, as well as Moslems. Attempts by 
the High Commissioner to pacify the Arabs were met by an intensi¬ 
fication of the strike r The announcement of another large Labour 
Immigration schedule on 18 May made the Arabs only the more 
determined. There was still, however, little bloodshed, the weapons 
employed being, for the most part, the strike, non-cooperation with 
the Government, and damage to.Jewish property, in particular to 
plantations and crops. 

The position was, however, continually growing worse. Before the 
end of May, attacks on isolated Jews, firing at Jewish villages, and 
attempts to derail trams and otherwise interfere w r ith communica¬ 
tions, became almost of everyday occurrence. Very soon armed 
Arab bands, recruited not only in Palestine hut also in Syria and 
Iraq, appeared in the hills, and the country was soon in the midst of 
a rebellion in the course of which hundreds of lives, British as well 
as Arab and Jewish, were sacrificed. The outbreak, originally anti- 
Jewish, became also anti-British. As time passed, the extremists 
among the Arabs gut more and more control and many Arabs also 
were murdered, presumably far being lukewarm to the cause. The 
attacks w ere no longer sporadic but organized. From the second week 
in May, military reinforcements were arriving from Egypt and Malts. 
They were mainly used for the defence of key-points, patrolling the 
roads, escorting convoys, and protecting die railway lines. No 
serious attacks were made on the bands in the hil ls, but a large number 
of Arabs, including some prominent men, were arrested and confined 
in camps. These measures had no appreciable effect on die out¬ 
break. The extent of the sympathy it enjoyed was shown by a 
memorandum to the High Commissioner, signed by practically every 
Arab judge, official, and clerk—but not the police officers—who 
showed their sympathy if not with the methods, certainly with the 
aims, of the insurgents. 

Meanwhile, the Arab bands became more powerful and active. 
At their head was Fawzi ed Din el Kauwakji, a Syrian soldier of 
fortune or patriot, perhaps both, who had served with distinction in 
the Turkish army during the war, and after the French occupation 
of Syria had obtained the legion d'kanneur for his work as an Intel IL 
gence officer. On the outbreak of the Druse rising in 1925 he had 
joined the insurgents and been sentenced to death by the French, but 
on its suppression he had escaped to the Hejaz, where he became 
military adviser to King Ibn Sand. Finally he had received a com¬ 
mission in the Iraqi army, wliich he had resigned to take command 
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of the rebels in Palestine, Under him the outbreak became a war* 
with drilled and disciplined forces on both sides. The damage done 
by the rebels against government* Jewish„ and Moderate Arab lives 
and property increased at a still greater rate. Pitched battles were 
fought, and aeroplanes were brought into action on the government 
side. Further reinforcements arrived in September, and by the end 
of that month there were about 20,000 British troops in Palestine. 
Further, an Order in Council authorized the application of martial law. 

Under this combined pressure, the outbreak was formally brought 
to an end by the Arab Higher Committee on iZ October 1936, 
response to an appeal by the Arab kings and emirs. The Royal 
Commission, which had been in being For some months* thereupon 
sailed for Palestine. But the rebellion had been long out of the hands 
of the Arab Higher Committee, The men in amis were in control, 
and without their agreement the appeal could be little more than a 
pious hope. The murder of two senior government ollscials. one a 
British Christian in September 1937, the other a Palestinian Jew* in 
October* brought matters to a head. The Arab Higher Committee 
was dissolved and steps taken to arrest and exile its members Haj 
Amin e! Husseini, .Mufti of Jerusalem and head of the Arab Movement, 
tied from Palestine. At the same time a modified form of martial law 
was introduced. 

At the end of 1938 the outbreak began to die down. There were 
two causes. One vras the continued pressure of the British forces! 
still further strengthened; the other the apparent tendency on the 
part of the Government to modify its policy. In the meanwhile, 
however, the outbreak had gone so far that a large part of Palestine, 
including towns such as Jatfa and Hebron, and even the old city uf 
Jerusalem, had passed completely out of the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment and had to be reconquered. Troubles continued until the 
declaration of war in September 1939 + fy the latter part of 1938 
they had been reduced to isolated outrages, committed in some 
instances for political reasons, but as frequently* if not more so, acta 

of revenge or even of brigandage. 

The Royal Navy played a valuable part, and showed its versatility 
in a number of unusual roles, when co-operating with the military 
and civil authorities to bring the disorders in an end in the period 
1936—1938+ A summary of the special activities undertaken by His 
Majesty's ships and their personnel during this period is contained 
in Appendix E to this volume. 

To illustrate the scale of the disturbances, some figures may be of 
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interest. During the year 1938 were recorded 5,708 separate cases 
of terrorist activity. In the course of these, 216 British, 390 Jews, 
and 598 Arabs were wounded, and 77, 255, and 503 respectively 
killed; in addition it was estimated that more than a thousand 
members of armed hands were killed, and about the same number 
wounded, in encounters with the British forces. 

A New Solution 

The Royal Commission, under Lord Peel, found that the problem 
was insoluble so long as the Mandate remained unamended; For the 
Mandate required the Administration to carry out two policies that 
were irreconcilable; to facilitate and encourage Jewish expansion and 
development h and at the same time to safeguard the existing rights 
and interests of the indigenous Arab population. The commission 
recommended that the present Mandate be brought to an end, that 
Palestine be divided into three parts, the one in which there was a 
Jewish majority to be formed into a Jewish sovereign independent 
State t the second, in which the Arabs p re dominated, into a similar 
Arab State, and the third containing the Christian Holy Places to he 
placed under a permanent British Mandate, With this solution no 
one was satisfied. The Arabs declined any mutilation of Palestine. 
The Jews for the most part shared their objections, perhaps for 
different reasons. A minority of the Zionists, anxious for a Jewish 
State at almost any price, was willing to accept partition, hut provided 
only that the provisional boundaries suggested for their territory by 
the Royal Commission were extended. Parliament and the League of 
Nations showed themselves anything but enthusiastic for the Royal 
Commission^ solution. Only the Government, tired of the endless 
attempts to solve the apparently insoluble, and believing that the 
Jews at any rate would accept partition, approved the Royal Com¬ 
mission's recommendations. 

The Royal Commission's boundaries were admittedly provisional; 
and there were other details to be settled, for instance, the economic 
and financial relations between the proposed states and with the 
Mandatory Power, To examine these, a new Partition and Technical 
Commission was appointed. Among its instructions was one to draw 
the boundaries so as to 'necessitate the inclusion of the fewest 
possible Arabs and Arab enterprises in the Jewish area and vice 
versa". The provisional boundaries had left only a few hundred jews 
on the Arab side; on the other hand, almost half the population of the 
proposed Jewish State would have been Arab, and in the district of 
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Galilee p which was to have been included, 85 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion was Arab, Yet even the advocates of partition among the 
Zionists would only accept that solution if the borders of the pro¬ 
posed Jewish State were considerably extended* 

In these circumstances the conclusions of the Partition Commission 
were inevitable. They were that the partition of Palestine was 
impracticable and unworkable—not only on the question of boun¬ 
daries; and that if the Government was determined to pursue its 
announced policy' p and if the instructions given to the Partition 
Commission were to be observed* the frontiers of the new Jewish 
State provisionally suggested by the Royal Commission would have 
to be so drastically contracted that it would be no larger than a 
moderately sized English county. This report put an end to parti¬ 
tion 3 . 

The British Government had consequently to start anew. At first 
it attempted to bring the Jews and Arabs together, to a round-table 
conference under British chairmanship, for agreement on a con¬ 
stitutional settlement. In this it failed. Large delegations came to 
London, of jews, Zionist and non-Zionist, Palestinian, British, and 
foreign, and of Arabs, not only from all parties in Palestine, but also 
from the neighbouring Arab governments. 1 he jews met the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Arab States, and discussed the problem with them. 
There were many discussions between the Government representa¬ 
tives and the Jews and the Arabs separately. But the Palestinian 
Arabs resolutely refused to meet the representatives of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine, whose existence, constituted under the terms 
of the Mandate* they refused to recognize. I he British Government* 
Itavinjz failed to get anv agreement between the Jews and the Arabs, 
put forward tentatively its own solution. This was at once rejected 
by the Jewish delegation, who at the same time withdrew from the 
conference. The Arabs also did not accept the proposals, but showed 
themselves more amenable. Further discussions between the British 
and the Arabs ensued, and in the end the British Government 
published a new Statement of Policy (Cmd. 6019: 1939), There w as 
to be established within ten years an independent Palestine State, 
in which Jews and Arabs would share in the government and the 
essential interests of each community would be safeguarded. During 
this time steps would be taken to educate Palestinians in adminis¬ 
tration by giving them an ever-increasing share in its work and 
responsibilities. At the end of five yearn Bntiah and Palestinians 
would co-operate in drawing up a constitution for the country. L nder 
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this constitution the Holy Places, the religious bodies, the different 
communities, the special position nf the Jewish National Home, the 
strategic needs of the country, and the interests of certain foreign 
countries would all be safeguarded. In the meanwhile Jewish immi¬ 
gration would be limited to 75,00a in the period of live years. This 
would raise the Jewish population of Palestine to about a third of the 
whole. Further Jewish immigration would then be permitted only 
with the agreement of the Arab section of the population, With 
regard to land, the country was to be divided Into three zones. Jn 
the one, in which the population was largely Jewish, acquisition of 
land by Jews was to be unrestricted. In the second, such acquisition 
would be permitted exceptionally. In the third, the districts entirely 
Arab, it would be prohibited. The new immigration procedure was 
put into force at once. War then broke out Some months later the 
new land legislation was enacted, but further action under the new 
Statement of Policy was suspended. 



CHAPTER VI 
THE PEOPLE 
Race and Nationality 

A race has been defined as a group of people who possess the 
majority of their physical characteristics in commonand transmit 
them to their offspring. In this sense there is no pure race in Palestine, 
though religious communities which habitually intermarry tend to 
exhibit hereditary and racial uniformities, and their community of 
culture tends to unite them in a nationality a term sometimes 
confused with race, though distinct from it. . 

In the population of Palestine as a whole, in modern as in all 
earlier times, two strongly contrasted racial types predominate over 
all others: 

(a) the Anatolian, sometimes called ‘Armenoid’, and in Europe 
‘Alpine’, derived from the Mountain Zone to the north, with 
characteristic high, short skull, with steep flat back and retreat¬ 
ing forehead; dark hair and eyes, dense skin, strongly curved 
nose, thick lips, large ears; thick-set with broad hands and 
feet, and much bodv hair; hest represented among Armenians 
and inhabitants of Asia Minor, and common among Nestonan 
Christians; 

(6} the Mediterranean or 'Brown Race', a long-headed type with 
prominent occiput, oval face, dark hair and eyes, olive com¬ 
plexion but dear skin, slight build, and slender hmbs; repre¬ 
sented by the better-bred beduin of the desert, and Palestinian 
Arabs of desert origin. 

Both types have inhabited Palestine from early times, and are repre¬ 
sented in Egyptian paintings uf Asiatic captives and vassals, about 
i coo B.C., and on Assyrian and Egyptian carvings (photos. 41. + 2 j. 
Both have also been reinforced by kindred invaders, from the north 
and from the east respectively ; and in periods of peaceful inter¬ 
course they have interbred and originated intermediate types. 

The Arabs 

In comparison with Syria, Palestine owes more of Us historical and 
modem population to the Arab immigrants, who have entered in 
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small parties, morcortess continuously between the greater invasions, 
and have been absorbed among the sedentary "people of the land', 
commonly called fdlohin as in Egypt. All those peoples, who had 
been well mixed before the advent of the Arab conquerors in the 
seventh century a.d., accepted both the Arabic language of the ne w - 
Comers, which w r as closely akin to the Aramaic already spoken 
generally in the country, and also, with few exceptions* their Moslem 
faith. Thus "Arab 1 in Palestine came to mean Arab-speaking, and as 
a rule Moslem. Many of these earlier peoples were Semites, like the 
invaders from Arabia, and amalgamation with them was therefore not 
very difficult, but the non-Semite folk, or Semitic elements less close 
to the new-comers* were also very largely absorbed, in so far as they 
had not already become assimilated. Thus the Arab people of Pales- 
tine which now comprises over two-thirds of the population—and 
until twenty years ago nine-tenths is to a relatively small extent 
Arab in blood, although Arabic-speaking and Moslem in tradition 
and in culture {photos. 43)+ 

The meaning of the new term 'Arab Nationality', which, as com¬ 
monly used, denotes the greater part of the population of Palestine, 
whether Moslem or Christian, is discussed by Eric Mills in Ills report 
on the Cenms of Palestine igji, voL i, p. 73. This Arab nationality, 
he points out + has no legal existence, since there is no Arab com¬ 
munity in any formal sense; ‘its basts is perhaps best described as an 
awareness, on the part of members of some of the non-Jewish 
religious communities, of the possibility of common factors in the 
aims of the several communities 1 . The Arab nationality in Palestine 
is in fact a political creation* a reaction from the creation or existence 
of a Jewish nationality. Arab nationality having been accepted as a 
description in the 1931 census, out of 772,904 individuals so described 
(of whom 766,2 2 z were Palestinian citizens) 690,420 were Moslems, 
73,261 were Christians* and 87 were Jews by religion. Of the 9,116 
‘others', who described themselves as ‘Arabs', most were presumably 
Druses and Bahai (p. 144). In addition there were some 66*300 
described as Nomads or who should unquestionably be in¬ 

cluded in the "Arab 5 total 

The Beduin or Nomads may be accepted as pure Arabs by blood. 
With only slight qualification, this is true also of the principal families 
of the aristocracy of Palestine—the Husseini, Khaldi* Abdul Hadi, 
Nasbashibi, and others, in origin they are Arab, but like other prin¬ 
cipal families in the Ottoman Empire, they often took their wives 
from other communities, and as a consequence the ancestry of these 
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families is now somewhat mixed. These purer Arabs fall mto two 
divisions, the Kais of the north and the Yamtm of the south; but this 

distinction is now generally forgotten. 

The Beduin, like their near kinsmen in Arabia, dwell in portable 
tents of black goats’-hair ('the tents of Kedar’) (photos. 44)- Te nts 
of different tribes vary in form: some, such as those of the Taamireb, 
arc as a rule rectangular, others are circular, others oval, Sma in 
numbers, the tribes generally avoid open places fur their camps, not 
only for shelter but in order not to be conspicuous; for similar 
reasons they pitch their tents at some distance from their watering- 
places. Natural caves in the wadis are preferred by some families, as 
they afford better shelter and protection. There is little nr nu 
cohesion between the various tribes. Their watering-places are 
springs, standing "pools of rain-water, and cisterns rough i cut in t e 
rock in the valley bottoms. On the border between 'the desert and 
the sown, the people tend to change their mode of life; the nomads 
become partly or wholly sedentary, the sedentary become semi- 
nomadic. Thus the people on the western edge of the Judaean desert, 
as, for example, the Taamireh, who were originally fellahtn, take their 
cattle out into the desert and Uve a nomadic life; on the other liand, 
genuine beduin in the desert regions, such as the Rashayideh of 
Ain Jedi, remain so long in certain places as to become almost 
s ede n ts rv 

' The beduin of Palestine are to be found with few exceptions on or 
near the southern and eastern boundaries. They belong to both sides 
of the Frontier, dwelling mostly in Sinai or Transjordan, and passing 
farther into Palestine as the summer advances and pasture becomes 
scarce. In yeans of drought they will wander as far north »■ byna At 
the time of the harvest many beduin help the agriculturists of 
Palestine. As a body they have a justifiable reputation for raiding, 
but as a rule they confine their attentions to one another. Only under 
pressure of urgent necessity do they now risk a raid on the settled 
population, and in Palestine they are very little inclined to engage 

111 The fetlahin, or peasants and agriculturists, are different. They*™ 
descendants of all the peoples who have conquered the land orsettkd 
in it from hefore the beginning of history. I he Canaamtes.H lutes, 
Horites, and other ‘peoples of the Lind ,n the Bible, ^^ repre¬ 
sented among ihem. So are also the Israelites, the bdormtes from the 
south, and presumably also the Philistines from oversea. Later 
comers from Babylonia. Syria, Greece, and Rome have all left 
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descendants among them. So have the Europeans of the Crusades, as 
is evident from the physical appearance of the Christian natives of 
Bethlehem and the neighbouring Beit Jala, whose women still wear 
medieval European costume. 1 

Here and there other small secluded groups have survived; the 
small group of Jewish Arabs in Pekiin, sooth of the Acre-Hafad road, 
is perhaps the last remnant of the original Galilean Jews. The handful 
of Samaritans at Nablus trace their origins back to the Assyrian con¬ 
quest. Some distance east of Tulkarm, in a remote, barely accessible 
valley, is an Arab village, the physical appearance of whose inhabitants 
is altogether different from that of any other Arab community in 
Palestine or elsewhere. On the coast of Sinai, outside Palestine, along 
the marsh or salt lake of Sabkhet el Bardawil—the suggested alterna¬ 
tive to the Red Sea as die locality of the destruction of Pharaoh's 
forces—Live the Bardawil fishermen. In the neighbourhood is the 
site of an outpost of the Latin kingdom. Its inhabitants are un¬ 
doubtedly descendants of the Crusading sol diem and local women. 
The tradition of the villagers is that they are of European descent, and 
the name of Baldwin, the King of Jerusalem, who sent them there, is 
preserved in their name BardawiL Lastly, in Jericho and its neigh¬ 
bourhood the prevailing type has an obvious negroid admixture, 
attributed to slaves or servants brought from Africa in Roman or later 
times. The men of Jericho and those of Bethlehem are very far apart 
physically, but both claim Arab nationality like all the other Arabic¬ 
speaking inliabitants of Palestine. 

The Arab-speaking toum population t apart from the leading 
families already mentioned (p. 134), is as mixed in origin as are the 
feUahin peasantry, but the mixture in many casts is far more recent, 
and is still continuing. This population, popularly described as 
Levantine, has a large fellah element: it has also pure Arab elements, 
but they are in a minority; a certain number of jews, oriental and 

1 This mixture of races is well 1 1 lustra led by a passage in C r S. Jarvis’s Yesterday 
and To-day in Simtir He is writing of El Arab in Sinai which, although nest politi¬ 
cally, is geographically a part of Palestine, and whose inhabitants are very dtitdy 
Him to throe of southern Palestine. 'For the next 3,000 year* 1 after the foundation 
of the town, he says* l it caw the passage of innumerable invading and retreating 
armies.—Syrians* Hittites, Assyrians, Persians* Unmans, Greeks, Jew*, and French. 
Straggler* from every passing army dropped cuf and stayed at El Arish* msirrysng 
in to Ariahy families and plying their trades. Napoleon in 1799 occupied the town 
far over a year, the French leaving their mark on the next generation, whilst the 
Turks from the days of Mohammed Ali until the British occupation maintained a 
battalion of Bosnians or Albanian! there* many of whom, on completion of their 
service, appear to have intermarried and settled down, with the result that the 
Arabia of to-day are of every type/ 
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European, have been absorbed, mainly Jewish women by marriage; 
but it also has elements that have arrived in Palestine more recently: 
in fact, in the towns, everyone who has not actively kept himself con¬ 
nected with his own community has been thus assimilated and speaks 
Arabic as his native tongue. The Greek-speaking element is stiU 
relatively large. Of the Christians in Palestine in 1931, 1,684 mctl ai )« 
women gave Greek as their normal language; 508 were bom in 
Greece or the Greek islands, and 170 in Cyprus; 63a described them¬ 
selves as Greek nationals and 29 as Cypriots. These do not, however, 
bv any means comprise all of Greek blood in Palestine, 

Almost all the Moslems and the oriental Christians are Arabs, 
There are exceptions, the Egyptians, Circassians, the Magharbeh o 
north Africa, and the Bosnians among the Moslems, Tlie Turkish- 
speaking community (i h 26® in I93 1 )* ^nut the same size as t c 
Greek, is the remnant of the Turkish military and administrative 
class, of which the greater part left the country in 1918, with the 
Turkish Army, The remainder, and other elements, such as refugees 
from Armenia, of Turkish origin and speech, have been rapi y 
assimilated into the Arabic -speaking population, for 6,303 persons 
claimed in 1931 to have been bom in Turkey, The number of Kur s 
and Turkoman nomads is small. The Egyptians are a very recent 
element in the population. They came first with Allenby s array 
towards the end of the war of 1914-19^. Some remained, and others 
have since joined them. Unskilled labourers almost without exception, 
they belong to one nf the lowest strata in the population. In 1931 
there were 1,383 Egyptian Moslems in Palestine, and 2,316 Palestinian 

Moslems had been bom in Egypt* . s 

The Russian conquest of the Caucasus in about 1860-1870 caused 
many Moslem tribesmen of the Caucasus and adjacent provinces, 
unwilling to live under Christian rule, to seek refuge m a Moslem 
land. The Treaty of Berlin in 187 s E aV(f impetus to this movement, 
and Abdul Hamid made use of it to plant colonies of these virilef and 
truculent fighting-men on the marches and de * rt J™^*' °* 
empire; more especially Circassians, on the eastern border ot . >m 
and*Palestine, and in what is now Transjordan. There are al present 
about 900 Circassians in Palestine. Marly, on the of 

Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 1878. many Bosnian Moslems 
(who are Islamizcd Serbs) emigrated into Turkish territory. Some o 
these were established within the mine i-it\ o atsarea, 

There was also an influx of Moslems from north Africa into Syria 
and Palestine early in the eighteenth century, from the mercenary 
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infantry of the Pashas, Some had, indeed:* settled in Jerusalem from 
religious motives even earlier; and others followed in the nineteenth 
century in consequence of the French conquest of Algeria, An 
ancient group of these ‘western' Magharbch in the old city of Jeru¬ 
salem, between the Wailing Wall and the Dung Gate (also called the 
‘Gate of the Magharheh*), was established there by the charity of the 
Abu Madian waqf t or charitable foundation. Few have come from 
these western lands recently, and in 1931 there were left in Palestine 
only 485 Moslems bom in north Africa, apart from Egypt. 

Thr Palestinian Christian* 

Under Ottoman rule, in Palestine as elsewhere* religious com¬ 
munity coincided with nationality' {millet ', see Turkey^ voL i, p. 336) 
among the subject peoples. Christians formed such milkU under 
their respective patriarchs; and in the early day's of the Anglican 
Bishop, his Palestinian converts often claimed British citizenship, 
though without success, The members of the two Armenian Churches, 
with die few Armenian Protestants, mainly in Jerusalem, still 
describe themselves as of Armenian descent and nationality, being 
usually recent refugees from massacre and plunder in Turkey. Most 
of the Armenians in Palestine speak colloquial Armenian among them¬ 
selves, but the majority know some Arabic, and some know Turkish. 
Christians of European and American origin have their respective 
civil nationalities. With these exceptions, however, the indigenous 
adherents of Christian communities in Palestine describe themselves 
as Arabs j and speak Arabic. 

The Jrtvs 

The Jewish communities of the Ottoman Empire likewise formed 
a millet, represented by the Chief Rabbi at Constantinople, and under 
his jurisdiction in confessional matters. In Palestine there are now 
many Jewish sects (pp. 144.^.), the members of which differ racially, 
even more than culturally; for instance* the Yemenite Jews are Arab, 
and the Daghistani Jews are Caucasian highlanders. Many had never 
been Ottoman subjects, and moreover there has not been for 
many centuries any Jewish state of which they could claim to be 
nationals (photos. 45). 

The Jew is to a great extent a product of his environment, and tends 
to be assimilated to it. Rut in addition to common descent and com¬ 
mon religion, all jews have a common tradition and history, and form 
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a homogeneous community. And most of the Jews of the world dis¬ 
claim anything ebe. 

In Palestine, however various their origins—and very many are 
Ashkenazim (p. T46) from central and northern Europe—the Jews 
tend to segregate themselves, in all-Jewish districts, in villages 
and in town-quarters alike; and culturally and intellectually they have 
come to form a self-contained community, and are creating a Jewish 
nationality like that which has come into being In the 'ghetto- 
countries 5 . But a Jewish nationality is still very different from a 
Jewish nation; and as many of the persecuted jews from Spain in the 
fifteenth century, and from Germany in the twentieth, had (owing to 
long intermarriage) only a small proportion of Jewish blood, the 
Jewish population of Palestine is physically of very mixed descent,, 
and far from constituting a Jewish race. 

l^ANGUACiE 

Arabic is, and has been for very many centuries, the language of the 
majority of the inhabitants of Palestine. After the Arab conquest it 
displaced both Aramaic and Greek. English is the language of the 
Mandatory Government. Among the Jews* however, the language 
most generally spoken is Hebrew. All three are official languages. 
Legislation is promulgated in all of them, although when the versions 
differ in meaning, that of the English version prevails. All three are 
used in the courts and government offices, and on coins and postage 
stamps. Telegrams are accepted in any of the three, 

Hebrew' has been since biblical times the language of prayer, of 
scholarship, and of literature for the Jews, and also to some among 
the Jews of the East the language of social and commercial inter¬ 
course. In a wider field it has to some extent been the lingua franca, 
the means of intercourse between Jews of different parts of the world 
separated otherwise by linguistic barriers. In this last respect, how- 
ever, it has had a serious and, until recent years* always growing 
competitor m Yiddish or Judaeo-Gcrmam the language of the Jewish 
ghetto communities of central and eastern Europe and the chief 
means of communication between Jewish settlers in Palestine and 
their kinsmen elsewhere. 

The renaissance of Hebrew which has restored it to the position of 
a living language, for everyday u&c in Palestine, had its beginning in 
the cultural reformation led by Moses Mendelssohn towards the 
end of the eighteenth century. Although the main purpose of his 
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movement was to lead European Jewry into European life and 
thought* a subsidiary aim was the revival of the Hebrew language. 
This movement, at first entirely literary and confined to a small circle* 
gradually passed beyond pure scholarship and literature into popular 
poetry and fiction. It remained * ho wever, a rti fidal and self-conscious 
umiJ it became a part of the nationalist Zionist movement for return to 
Palestine and for return to Hebrew (p, 121}. The new settlement in 
Palestine, which was expected to draw its members from all the lands 
of the Dispersion, would be a Babel unless it had a common language. 
T0 adopt Arabic, the language of Palestine, would frustrate the aims 
of the settlers* for it would be the first step towards a new assimilation 
there. Yiddish was the language of the Ashkenazim and gal nth, or 
A exile\ only; and as it was hoped to incorporate both the Sephardim 
w ho spoke Ladino or Espanol and also the oriental Jews of western 
Asia, the decision that Hebrew should be the language of the Jews in 
Palestine carried general acquiescence, except among the extreme 
Orthodox sect which considered the secularization of die sacred 
tongue to be sacrilege. Outside Palestine, however, Hebrew’ as a 
living language was almost entirely ignored or discouraged, probably 
not on religious grounds, but lest it should create a new barrier 
between die Jews who spoke Hebrew and the remainder nf the 
world. 

For like the rest of the Near East, Palestine at the beginning of the 
twentiedi century was a region in which all the Great Powers of 
Europe were compering For influence, and in this competition the: 
Jewish citizens of the different states took their part. The Alliance 
Israelite had its network of schools throughout the region, which 
took their place in the army of the intellect and of the spirit that was 
to bring French culture and civilization to the East; and its language 
of instruction was French. The Germans, rather later, brought the 
German language and kultur through the Uilfsverdn tier Deutschm 
Jutlen, an organization tike the Alliance Israelite for the assistance 
and education of Jews in the backward lands. The Aitglo-Jewish 
Association spread English culture, with English as die language of 
education. The Russians and the Italians made no direct efforts to 
influence the Jews, and worked mainly among other sections of the 
population. 

In 1913 this political propaganda clashed with llie new Hebrew 
movement The Hil/sterein attempted to introduce German as the 
language of instruction in the newly founded Technical Institute at 
Haifa. Palestine Jewry boycotted the new institute, withdrew its 
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children from all schools of the Hilfsverein, and opened schools of its 
own on a Hebrew basis. This was the beginning of the present 
Hebrew public school system of Palestine, which in 1940 educated 
56,900 children, 68 per cent, of the Jewish school population. In 1931, 
165,488 Jews returned Hebrew as the language used in ordinary life. 
This figure, however, cannot be taken as accurate. 'At the census 
taken in 192:1 jews were encouraged to return Hebrew as their usual 
language. In 1931 propaganda was conducted by one section of the 
Jewish community to the end that all jews should return Hebrew 
as their language* while a section of the orthodox sub-communities 
sought to encourage Jews to return Yiddish or Espafiol T {Census of 
Palestine iqji, vgL i, p, 221). The figures of the partial census of 
1917, over which the British military authorities had no control, were 
still more exaggerated, as a part of a nationalist campaign. Even the 
Jewish Agency itself, in the report uf a census of the Jews of Jerusalem, 
which it conducted in 1939, stated that literacy and language were 
omitted from the questionnaire "as the possible replies were expected 
to be of a rather subjective character 1 - 

Tabulated returns of these three censuses follow : 


Number of Jews using Hebrew, Yiddish, or EspaH^im igjtand T922 
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Remits of an Internal Census of the Jetrish Community in Palestine 
during the War and taken as at igi6-igi? 


Usual language spoken by the JrU'S in different loCfitiiies 
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In 1931 the census gave sixty languages spoken normally and in 
everyday use. Arabic and Hebrew were the principal ones: 779,081 
individuals, of whom 2,216 were Jews, returned Arabic as their native 
nr adopted tongue, 165,488 gave Hebrew as their normal language. 
Yiddish was spoken by only 4,694 (4/110 Jews, 84 'others'), Espahot 
or Lading the oilier Jewish tongue p had only 865 normal speakers, all 
jews. There must have been very few ! Jews who did not speak at least 
one other language; even among the native jews, French, German, 
and to a less extent English, were common „ the result of the activities 
of the foreign Jewish educational organisations and the English 
missionary institutions. Among many nf the Jews, however, the 
speaking of Hebrew, and a pretence of ignorance of all other lan¬ 
guages, are considered patriotic. In the older Jewish villages Arabic 
is widespread among those born in the country', while among Arabs 
whose work or business brings them in contact with Jews, Hebrew is 
spreading, Arabic is taught in some of the 1 Icbrew schools; Hebrew 
in none of Lite Arab schools. In 1931 French was very prevalent 
among the Arabs of the towns; latterly English lias taken first 
place among all residents in the larger towns, except perhaps in 
Tel Aviv. 
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Religion 

In Palestine tile broad religious 'Classifications —Moslem, Christian, 
and Jew—are not sufficient The differences between the several 
sects within each great religious division, if not wide* are often deep p 
and in any conspectus of the texture of the population these have to 
be taken into consideration. 


The Moslems 

Setting aside such semi-Moslem communities as the Bahais, the 
Druses, and others as heresies, Islam is represented in Palestine by 
the Sunnis and the Shias, of w hom the former are in an overwhelming 
majority; only 4,100 Shias were recorded in the census of 193t. With 
the exception of the brief period of Fatimite domination, Palestine has 
been overwhelmingly Sunnite since its conquest by the Arabs in 636. 
The Sunnis, or observers of the surmas (precedents or traditions), fall 
into five great schools. Of these four- Shaft, HanbaJi, Iianaft* and 
MaJiki—are represented in Palestine, the Shaft school comprising 
70 per cent, of the Sunnis of Palestine and the Hanbah 19 per cent. 

The Shias were the a party P of Ali* first cousin of the Prophet, and 
arose when Persian and other non-A rah converts to Iskm brought 
with them ideas derived from their former religions, especially that of 
the revelation of divinity in a scries of imams ('prophets’) descended 
from Ali f and of the eventual return of one of these imams as Mahdi 
(‘guided of God 1 ) to open the Messianic Age. They do not accept 
the Ommayad caliphate or its successors. The Shias broke up early 
into sects. In Palestine they are for the most part MittoaH [Malatvitn) 
from the Lebanon, and are settled close to the Lebanese frontier. 
They expect the second earning of the Twelfth [mam, a boy w ho dis¬ 
appeared down a well in Baghdad about a;d. S74. Their spiritual 
centre is at Kerbela in Iraq* but in the Lebanon they are an organised 
community with religious courts which apply their own law. 

The Circassian refugees in Palestine (p* 137) are also Shias, and 
the Bahais (firfuftf) are derived from Shias. 

The Druses, In northern Palestine, especially in the Haifa and 
Acre sub-districts, ate a Few villages of Druse settlers from the 
Ilauran. They had 7,028 inhabitants in rgzz and 9*198 in 1931. 

The Druses, a nationality based on □ mystical religion, appeared in 
the Lebanon soon after a d. 1000 as the followers of Ismail el Daruzi 
who proclaimed that Hakim, Fatimite caliph of Egypt, was divine. 
Other doctrines were preached by Hamia, the Persian vizir of Hakim; 
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but only the initiated (uqal, akil) know the principles! of their faith* 
which appear to combine beliefs from Islam, Judaism, and Christian¬ 
ity with primitive pagan practices. The uninitiated ij&htl, juhal) 
'observe but do not inquire** and all alike conform outwardly tp the 
dominant faith wherever they may be. From the Lebanon the 
Druses spread to the Hainan between 1700 and 1750, and in both 
districts have defended their independence against all aggressors. In 
1861 the Lebanon became a privileged province under Christian 
auspices; but there are many Druses outside and especially south of 
it; and those who migrated to the Hauran are now the most numerous 
and have overflowed into northern Palestine, where they are peaceable, 
monogamous, with high morality, good education, and strong sense 
of justice. They are almost all engaged in agriculture. 

The Bahais. Around Haifa and Acre are a few Bahais—265 in 
1922, 350 in 193 t— adherents of a modem Shiite sect founded in 
1844 at Tabriz by a Persian, Minsa All Mohammad, who announced 
himself as the hah ('gate') by which believers have access to the 
"hidden 1 Twelfth Imam, Later he declared himself the Imam, and 
was put to death at Tahriz in 1850. The moral teaching of his son 
Mirza Yahya became very popular and was much persecuted in 
Persia: there were at one time many Babi converts in North America, 
After a schism in 1863 the dissentient Eaha-ulhh declared himself 
Imam and gave his own name to his sect, which alone persists, 
Bahais accept Mohammad and the Koran, but hold that revelation 
is progressive, Baha-ullah died at Acre in 1S92: his son and Successor 
Abbas Eliendi Abdul Baha settled at Haifa, received the honour of 
knighthood in 1919, and was buried there in 1921. His tomb is a 
place of pilgrimage. 

The >tcr 

The two principal classes into which the Jew's fall are the Sephardim 
and the Ashkenazim . These do nut, however, represent differences 
in ritual* except on minor points. They are geographical in origin. 

h Phe Sephardim are the descendants of those jews who settled in 
the Iberian peninsula before the opening of the Christian era and 
were expelled from Spain in 1492 and from Portugal in 1497. Many 
Sephardi communities in the Hast still speak Espahol or Ladino, a 
Spanish dialect (p. 140). Until recent years the Sephardim composed 
not only the largest section of the Jews of Palestine, but considered 
themselves, and were accepted the re h as the Rite of Jewry. They 
derive their name from Sepharad {Ohadk ift, xx) ? which was the 
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traditional name applied to Spain by Jews in the Middle Ages. 
Steeped in the culture of Spain in its greato&L period, the Sephardim, 
while in their former homes and for some centuries later, were, 
intellectually as well as materially, far in advance of the Ashkenazim 
of northern and central Europe, who were for the most part confined 
in ghettos, intellectual and physical. In Europe and America they 
retained this high level, and ultimately, to a large extent, merged in the 
surrounding population. In Palestine they retained their exclusiveness 
and deteriorated. The term Sephardim is now often used to denote 
any communitv of Jews which is not definitely Ashkenazim (whether 
or not it follows the Sephardi rite of prayer) and which follows 
die usage of the Sephardim in the pronunciation of Hebrew. 

The Sephardim proper began to reach Palestine after the expulsion 
from Spain in 1492. For the most part they settled at Safad, which 
they made the centre of Jew ish mysticism* and in Jerusalem, which 
had by this time again obtained a Jewish population and relaid its 
foundations as a centre of Jewish learning. 

Other small groups of oriental Jews in Palestine are all loosely 
included among the Sephardim. These arc all recent arrivals, their 
communities having been founded by immigrants during the nine¬ 
teenth century. The only one that can be said to be prosperous is the 
Bokharan community* men of substance (as a rule) who came from 
the Khanates of Bokhara and Khiva* and from Samarkand in Russian 
Turkbtan; they claim descent from the exiles who were taken to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar in 587 b.c. They are not numerous, and 
all live in Jerusalem, as their ancestors lived, and speak the language, 
Judaeo-PcrsiaUj that their ancestors spoke in central Asia. They 
began to settle as recently as 1893. 

The Yemenite Jews are the best known of these oriental com¬ 
munities. They came from the Yemen in south Arabia, where the 
political and social conditions still resemble those of Arabia in the 
early years of Islam, under which the jews were burdened with 
disabilities, and from Aden and the Protectorate (photo. 45). Descen¬ 
dants of those Jewish tribes of Arabia who refused to accept Islam, 
they are physically more like Arabs than Jews, being perhaps related 
in origin with those who departed with the Queen of Sheba after 
her visit to King Solomon, or more likely with those engaged in the 
caravan trade between south Arabia and Petra (p. 447). The immigra¬ 
tion of Yemenite Jews into Palestine began between 1880 and 1S90* 
and has continued practically without cessation* although not in Largo 
numbers. Their native tongue is Arabic, they have their own strict 
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ritual, and Lhey are almosL without exception artisans or craftsmen* 
though a few are hawkers. Among their women are found the heat 
Jewish domestic servants of Palestine. Only within very recent 
years have one or two gained entry into the professions. They have 
settled in all pares of Palestine, forming villages of their own on the 
outskirts of Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem, and of the larger Jewish 
villages. Including those nut bom in the Yemen but of Yemenite 
origin, they are said to number about 20,000; but this is an exag¬ 
geration. 

Other small oriental Jewish communities are those of the Persian 
Jews (some of whom come from Iraq), the Moroccan Jews* and those 
from Urfa in Asia Minor Their numbers arc not large and their 
position is low; most of them have settled in Jerusalem, where they 
arc professional beggars. The jews of Georgia also live mainly in 
Jerusalem and form a small separate community, but they are of 
higher standing than the others There are even a few Falashas, 
black Jews from Ethiopia, very recent arrivals in Palestine, who are 
hardly distinguishable in appearance, custom, or language from their 
neighbours in Ethiopia. They too are connected in legend, if not 
in history', with the visit of the Queen of Sheba. Their religion is 
certainly Judaism, but rather debased, and their traditions support 
a Palestinian origin. 

The Ashkenazim arc the jews of northern and central Europe, and 
originally of German lands. In the Talmud the biblical Ashkenaz is 
son of Gomer, whose name was thought by some to resemble that of 
Germany. But though in the early Middle Ages they lived mainly 
in Germany and northern France, in physical build they approxi¬ 
mate more than other Jews to central European ty pes, and most 
modem Ashkenazim are of Polish or other east European origin. In 
ritual t their main difference from the Sephardim is Ln their pronuncia¬ 
tion of Hebrew. Throughout the world it is computed that about 
go per cent, of the Jews arc Ashkenazim. 

In Palestine, where they now form the overwhelming majority 
of the Jewish population, they are for the most part very recent. 
For instance, until 1837 when earthquakes in Safad and Tiberias 
destroyed the Jewish quarters and the survivors had to leave, it is 
said that there were not a dozen Ashkenazim in Jerusalem. About that 
time, however, the Ashkenazim began to leave Russian territories for 
Palestine. Being men of religion, who devoted themselves to study 
and prayer, they were practically without means, and depended for 
subsistence on the ckahikkak t a system by which funds have been 
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collected throughout Lhe Jewish Dispersion since its beginning 
for the maintenance of Jewish worship and its ministers in the Holy 
Land. The Ashkenazi chahikkah contribution from Russia, however, 
began only in 1777, and to meet the new demands of these Russian 
immigrants, the collection had to be considerably increased. 

Included among the Ashkenazim arc the Chassidim or Pietists, who 
arose in eastern Europe in the eighteenth century as a consequence 
of the Cossack persecution of the Jews in Poland, Chassidism is a 
mystical movement, and its leaders arc as a rule mirade-workers, or 
believed to be so by their followers. The Chassidim are opposed to 
the more rational-minded Talmud Jews, and in Europe there have 
been long-standing contests between them. They are not very influen¬ 
tial in Palestine and are to he found mostly in Jerusalem, where 
their synagogue is the second most noteworthy in the city. Steeped in 
their beliefs and their mysticism, they take no part in the life of the 
people, or in politics. 

At the other extreme are the recent arrivals from Germany, who 
have established in Palestine a few Jewish congregations, where a 
Liberal Judaism of very assimilative character is preached. The 
Liberal Jews—found mostly in Germany and North America, with 
a smaller number in England and the British dominions—are 
on the very edge of Judaism, and fade imperceptibly into Unitarian' 
ism and Deism, their Jewish origin being almost their only distin¬ 
guishing feature. 

On the edge of Jewry ako p but not within it, are two other com¬ 
munities, both consequences of schisms of many centuries ago and 
now represented by very few members in Palestine. 

The Samaritan^ are the lineal descendants of the new settlers 
placed in Samaria by the Assyrians on the destruction of the kingdom 
of Israel in the eighth century a.a (p. 87). These amalgamated with 
those Israelites who were not exiled. Their offer to share in the re¬ 
building of the Temple of Jerusalem was rejected on the ground that 
they were not pure Israelites, and the feud has persisted almost until 
the present day. The Samaritans strictly observe biblical Judaism, 
accepting the Pentateuch, but rejecting the Prophets and the rab- 
bin teal writings. They practise animal sacrifice, and celebrate the 
Passover on Mount Geririm, which they believe to be the site of 
Solomon's Temple (photo. 49). 

Their numbers were once fairly large, but the outlying settlements 
have disappeared, and for many years the remnant has been con¬ 
centrated in Nablus. The 1931 census gave 182 Samaritans in 
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Palestine, of whom 160 were in Nablus. Their language is Arabic, 
but their ritual language Aramaic: their educational and material 
standard is low* 

The Karaites are the remnant of a reforming anri-rabbinical move¬ 
ment m Mesopotamia in the eighth century. They are said to number 
about 12,000 in all. The Karaite community of Palestine was never 
large; before 1914 it is said to have numbered from So to too, but most 
of these are believed to have emigrated to Cairo, which has long been 
the main centre cf Karaism. 

The Christians 

It is only to be expected that many Christian sects, like the thirteen 
Jewish, should be enumerated in the census of Palestine; but only a 
few ate either numerous or important. Tt is necessary to distinguish 
between communions which either originated in Palestine or have 
long historical position there, and the Palestinian establishments— 
some of them ephemeral—of sects centred elsewhere, for whom the 
'Holy Land* hag a sentimental attraction. The best known are the 
Orthodox Churches, Greek and Russian; the Latin or Roman 
Catholic Church, known in Palestine as the Latin Church, and the 
eastern (Ufiiate) churches in union with it; die Armenian, Coptic > 
Abyssinian* and Jacobite churches; and the Protestant churches- 
Anglieaii (with the Episcopal Church of Scotland)* Presbyterian, 
L uthe ran * and numerous “free 1 or non-conformist communions of 
European or American origin. 

The Orthodox Church. Of all the Christian communities the 
Orthodox, known also as the Greek Orthodox or Greek Church—and 
popularly as Rmtmi (i.e. Byzantine)—is the largest and usually the most 
important. It is under the direction of the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who traces his succession back to the Bishops of Jerusalem, of whom 
St James, the 'brother of the Lord 1 , was the brat; On the destruction 
of Jerusalem in a,i>, 70 the seat of the Church was removed to Caesarea, 
and its head was en t i tied 4 A felropDli tan'. At the Council of C halcedun 
in 451 the see became a patriarchate. Linder the Latin kingdom the 
patriarchate was exiled to Constantinople, where it remained till it 
returned to Jerusalem in 1867. 

When the British civil administration was formed in 1921 the 
patriarchate was found to he in considerable difficulty—financial, on 
account of the cessation of its revenue from Russia and Romania, on 
which it had lung depended, and constitutional, on account of pro¬ 
tracted contest between the Patriarch Damianos and his synod. The 
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financial difficulties were relatively easy to solve. The patriarchate 
owned large estates in Palestine, A financial commission was ap¬ 
pointed by the Government, and after some years the estates were 
made to yield a sufficient revenue to meet the expenses. 

The constitutional difficulties have not yet been solved* They 
derive from two controversies {a) between the clergy and the laity as 
to their shares in the government of the Church; (fi) between Greek 
and -Arab, for ecclesiastical offices and privileges. As the laity is 
mainly Arabic-speaking, and the higher clergy mainly of Greek 
descent T these questions are interconnected: and in 1923 the appoint¬ 
ment of a Bishop of Nazareth, who could not speak Arabic, brought 
the dispute to a crisis. The Patriarch is also officially president of the 
Confraternity of the Holy Sepulchre, and guardian of the Sacred 
Shrines on behalf of those Christian communities which do not claim 
ownership of any of them; but he has never had funds for their main¬ 
tenance and has had to appeal for assistance From without* More¬ 
over, as expenditure on repairs by any one of the Churches might 
result in a claim to ownerships the Government, Ottoman or Pales¬ 
tinian, has sometimes had to effect urgent repairs at its own expense. 
The jurisdiction of the Patriarch m practically coextensive with 
Palestine and Transjordan. He is assisted by a number of titular 
bishops who hear the title 'Metropolitan 5 or s Archbishop 1 . ' They have 
no real diocesan jurisdiction, their functions being either to represent 
the Patriarch in the districts, or to assist in the ecclesiastical ceremonies 
in Jerusalem. 

Members of the Orthodox Church in Palestine in 1931 numbered 
39 p 727> or over 40 per cent of the total Christian population* Most of 
them are in the Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Jaffa sub-districts. The 
liturgical language is not always Greeks which is T however, spoken by 
the higher clergy; but the lay members and the lower clergy arc 
almost entirely Arabic-speaking, and the services are often sung in 
Arabic, During the last two generations there has been a movement 
For union between the Orthodox and Anglican Churches. 

The Latin Church . The second largest Christian community in 
Palestine is the Roman Catholic or 1 Latin* Church. Its members 
numbered [4*241; in 1922 and 18,895 m 1931- ^F an y members of 
this church in Palestine belong to one or other of the religious ordens: 
Franciscans, Dominicans* Carmelites, Benedictines, Salesiam, and 
others or the corresponding foundations for women, Of the large 
number of foreigners arming them (i7%)i ft 15 are British, 591 Italian* 
and 513 French. 
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The Roman Catholic Church in Palestine is under the jurisdiction 
of the Latin Patriarch of Jerusalem. It was established in Jeru¬ 
salem by the Crusaders in 1099, but for centuries there had been 
Latin pilgrims and monasteries in the Holy Land, For two centuries 
the history of the patriarchate and of the kingdom was practically 
identical. On the capture of Jerusalem by Salad in (1187) the patri¬ 
archate removed to Acre, and after the fall of that city in 1291, there 
was no resident patriarch, though the title was conferred on a prelate 
of the Roman Curia. In 1S47 the see was revived and occupied by 
a patriarch residing in Jerusalem, While the patriarchate was in 
abeyance, the Latin Holy Places were in the charge of the Franciscan 
Order under the 4 Father Custodian of the Holy Land', a title which 
still survives* Its holder is appointed by the General of the Franciscan 
Order, and is invariably an Italian, He is assisted by a French Vicar, 
a Spanish Procurator, and a council of live of whom one is always 
British, one French, one Italian, and one Spanish. There is also an 
Apostolic Delegate for Palestine. 

Tfte Uniat* Churches. In Palestine there are six independent 
Catholic communions which have acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Pope, but preserve their own liturgies and customs—the Meikites, 
the Maronites, the Armenian Umates or Catholics, the Syrian 
Catholics (l - mates who have separated from the Jacobites, p, 152), the 
Assyrian Catholics or Chaldaeans, and the Abyssinian Umates. But 
of these only the Meikites and the Mara nit es are numerous. 

The Meikites, who originated in the sixth century, are the largest 
of the Uniate communities of Palestine. Their rite is Byzantine 
(Orthodox], but their liturgical language is Arabic. The Patriarch as 
a rule lives in Syria at Damascus or in the Lebanon, hut there es a 
Me I kite Archbishop of Galilee at Haifa, and a seminary for priests in 
Jerusalem. There were 11,191 Meikites in Palestine in 1922: 12,645 
in T93i P of whom all hut a thousand were in the northern district, for 
the most part in Haifa, Acre, Nazareth, and their neighbourhoods. 

The Maronites are to he found for the most part in Syria, in the 
Lebanon. T hey are certainly the oldest ol the Uniate Churches, and 
are said to represent most closely the ancient Church of the country 
before the Arab conquest. In 1931 there were 3,431 (in Ttjs2 r 2,3^2) 
in Palestine, mostly in the Haifa sub-district, some in Safad and its 
neighbourhood. Their rite is Syrian, and their liturgical language 
Syriac. This Church is governed by a patriarch who resides in the 
Lebanon, but there is a Mar Quite Bishop of Tyre and Palestine* who 
resides at Tyre. 
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The Armenian Initiates of Palestine are mostly in Jerusalem, where 
they *>vm a handsome cathedral. They derive from the Armenians 
of Cilicia who allied themselves with the Crusaders, ecclesiastically 
as well as militarily. The Armenian Catholic Patriarch of Cilicia, at 
Azzem near Beirut, is now represented in Jerusalem by a Vicar- 
Gene rah The Armenian Umates have retained the Armenian liturgy 
and rites, modified to suit Vatican standards. They numbered 271 in 
tgzz and 330 in 1931. 

The Syrian Catholics of Palestine art also for the most part m 
Jerusalem, with a theological seminary at Bethany. They arc 
governed by a titular Patriarch of Antioch, who resides in Beirut. In 
Palestine there were 323 in 1922 and 171 in 1931, hut the Assyrian 
Catholics may have been counted among them in the earlier year. 

Of the Assyrian Catholics in Palestine, to6 in 1931, 40 were living 
in Jerusalem and 52 in the Haifa-Acre neighbourhoods 

A few Abyssinian Unlates have retained an oriental ritual, but are 
in communion with Rome, 

On one occasion in the year, the 'Carnival of the Rites 1 , nine days 
before the general carnival, representatives of all the Latin and Uniate 
Communities of Jerusalem meet each on successive days, before the 
Convent of the Reparatrices, to pray on behalf of those who might 
be tempted by the attractions of the carnivaL The Mass is recited 
on different days, according to a is different rites, and sermons are 
preached in as many languages. Nowhere else, not even in Rome, is 
there a similar occasion. 

Thi Armenian Church* After the Orthodox and Latin Churches 
the Armenian (Gregorian) Church has the largest number of follower* 
in Palestine: 2,939 in 1921; 3,167 in 1931. Two-thirds of these live in 
Jerusalem and most of the remainder in Haifa and Jaffa. The history 
of this national church T Founded by St. Gregory' the Illuminator, goes 
back at least to a.d. 250. In early days it paid much respect to the 
Church of Jerusalem, whence it derived its leetionary and hs 
arrangement of the Christian year, but it has been for many centuries 
quite distinct from the Orthodox,, and also from the Roman Catholic 
Church. In the fifth century there were Armenian convents on the 
Mount of Olives, and in the seventh century there were seventy in 
Palestine. From early times there has been a Bishop of the Armenian 
Church in Jerusalem, and there was already an Armenian Patriarch 
in 1006. His jurisdiction formerly extended to the Armenians of 
Cyprus and Syria; now it is limited to the Gregorian Church of 
Palestine, In September 1921, a new Armenian Patriarch was 
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enthroned after formal approval of his election by King George V, the 
first occasion on which a British sovereign has supervised the election 
of the head of an Eastern Church. Their Cathedral of St Janies the 
Great and St. James the Less, together with a vast patriarchate, 
schools, chapels, and gardens, occupies most of the south-west 
quarter of the city within the walk and possibly encloses part of the 
gardens of Herod’s Palace. 

The Coptic Church. Though there are said 10 have been more than 
2,000 Copts in Palestine in 1900, there were only 297 in 192a and 219 
in 19311 resident in Jerusalem* Jaffa, and Ramleh. The Copts are 
members of the ancient Church of Egypt, said to have been founded 
by St. Luke* but differentiated by the Monophysite doctrine—that 
Christ had one composite nature—of which Egypt was the centre. 
Their name is synonymous with Egyptian and their language is 
derived from the ancient language of Egypt. Their ritual is still very 
primitive, not having developed since their separation from other 
Christians in 639: its language, originally Greet, has long been Coptic. 
The Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria still includes Jerusalem, the Holy 
City T in his title, but the head of the Coptic Church in Palestine is a 
Metropolitan hi shop who lives at Jaffa, where there is a large Coptic 
convent for the care of pilgrims from Egypt, who are numerous at 
Easter. 

The Abyssinian Church, Membership of the Abyssinian Church in 
Palestine has risen from 85 in 1922 to 2S2 in 1931, almost all em¬ 
ployed in the service of the Church, which is ancient, monophysite, 
and in communion with the Copts. There are several Abyssinian 
convents in Jerusalem* a church outside the walls, and a monastery on 
the bank of the Jordan. Pilgrimage to Jerusalem is a religious duty 
and covers many sins. The Abyssinian Church has always been 
bitterly opposed to missionaries of other churches. Among the 
Abyssinian*, as among the other oriental communities, church and 
state are almost synonymous, and a change of religion, even from one 
sort of Christianity to another, is treasonable. 

The Jacobi Its. The Syrian Orthodox Church, founded by the 
monophysite Jacob Bardaeus in the sixth century, had 813 members in 
1922 and 1,042 in 1931, mainly in Jerusalem and Bethlehem; most of 
its congregations have long been farther east. These Syrian Christians 
are in communion with the Coptic Church; their liturgy, attributed 
to St. James, is in Syriac, and preserves the ancient ritual of Antioch. 
The Jacobite convent in Jerusalem is built round the traditional house 
of St, Mark. 
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The Anglican Church. Among the numerous foreign churches with 
an establishment in Palestine,, the Anglican Church has a special 
interest* being the church of the Mandatory Power. Members of the 
Anglican confession in Palestine numbered 4,553 in 1922 and 4,799 in 
1931; of the latter, 38 per cent, were Palestinian citizens. 

The history of the Anglican Church in Palestine begins in 1825 
when the London Society for Promoting Christianity among the Jews 
began its activities on a modest scale at Jerusalem, Safad, and Tiberias, 
and also in Syria. English interest in Palestine and the Jews was then 
very active and the new movement immediately secured support* In 
i8j 9 ? when MehemeL ALi was in control of Palestine f permission was 
given to erect a church in Jerusalem, but in the following year 
Mehemet was driven out of the country' and another ten years passed 
before Christ Church near the JatL Gate was completed. By the 
following year a hospital, schools h and other institutions had been 
opened. Meanwhile, an Anglo-Prussian bishopric of Jerusalem had 
been established* at the instance oF bring Frederick William IV ot 
Prussia, who proposed the nomination of a bishop by the British and 
Prussian sovereigns alternately. The proposal was welcomed by 
Queen Victoria and her government, but there was much opposition 
on the part of High Churchmen, who objected to the connexion with 
a non-episcopal communion, and w r ho felt that the proposed bishop 
would be a rival to the Orthodox Patriarch. However, in 1841, Parlia¬ 
ment approved the arrangement, and Queen V ictoria appointed 
Michael Solomon Alexander, a convert from Judaism, to be the first 
'Bishop in Jerusalem 1 . 1 The Jerusalem bishopric is the oldest of the 
twenty-one dioceses which do nut enme within any ecclesiastical 
province but are directly under the metropo!ideal jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury* 

Bishop Alexander, whose activities were largely missionary, pro¬ 
voked strong protests on the part of the Jews not only of Palestine 
but also of England. 3 He died while on a journey in 184j t and was 
succeeded, on the nomination of the King of Prussia, by Samuel 
Gohat, a Swiss pastor, who was more interested in the Arabs than m 


‘ The st*Euu comtimtinB die bishopric * **id to b*ve eomWd Newman of 
the hcTTrical character of the Church of Enfllind, thereby turned him ttfwu* 


Rome, 

a 


The Statement of Frocccdirt«* rtUrm R 10 the Establishment of the Biah&pnc 
ntatei that 'hie chief missionary care will be dieted ta the conwmiCiri n c 
hws, to their protection, and to their employment For details of 

of these disputes, see The British Consulate m Jerusalem 1X38-19*4* edited hy 
A. M. Hyamsnn, Fart I, 1939; Part U f 
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the Jews* He held the see for thirty-three years, during which he had 
fair success among Arabic-speaking members of the Orthodox 
Church, despite his instructions to * establish and maintain relations 
of Christian charity with other Churches represented at Jerusalem, 
and in particular with the Orthodox Greek Church; taking special 
care to convince them that the Church of England does not wish to 
disturb, or divide, or interfere with Lhem\ Before he died he had 
formed groups of Arab-speaking Anglican Protestants in all parts of 
Palestine and Transjordan in which Christians were to be found. 
Bishop Gobat w p as succeeded by Joseph Barclay, who died after two 
years, Prussia then withdrew from the arrangement, and there was 
an interregnum for six years; but in 1887 the Archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, at the express wish of the Orthodox Patriarchy appointed an 
Anglican bishop in the person of George Francis Blyth. Successors 
were in due course appointed, and the relations between them and the 
Orthodox patriarchate have always been excellent. Under Blyth the 
Cathedral Church of St George, with schools and other subsidiary 
buildings* was erected, and a fund, supported by friends in all 
English-speaking lands* was established. The American Episcopalian 
Church supports an American chaplain who is one of the canons of 
St. George's, and shores in its work, and the name of the President of 
the United States is coupled with that qf the King in the State prayers. 
The Anglican Church in Palestine cares for the spiritual welfare of 
most of the British Government officials and also* in war-time, of 
officers and men of the Imperial Forces from all parts of the Empire. 
For a time the jurisdiction of the bishop extended over Anglicans in 
Egypt, the Sudan, Cyprus, and Syria, but it is now limited to Cyprus, 
Syria, and Iraq, in addition to Palestine and Transjordan, Its institu¬ 
tions include secondary schools for boys and girls in Jerusalem and 
Haifa, which are attended by Moslems and jews as well as by Chris¬ 
tians. 

The Church of Scotland has a beautiful church dedicated to St. 
Andrew, close to the Jerusalem railway station. A number of other 
Reformed Churches (English, American, Swedish, See.) also work in 
Palestine. Before the present war the German Lutherans carried on 
an extensive evangelistic and philanthropic work; this is now' under 
the care of the Anglican Bishop, 

The German Temp hits. Among the settlements of millenarian be¬ 
lievers in Palestine, the "German Tempiists* are of special interest. 
This sect, which has its name from Ephesians ii r zi r arose in Wiirt- 
ttmberg in the middle of the nineteenth century. Of its members 250, 
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led by Christopher Hoffmann, came to Palestine in 1869 to establish 
the ideal Christian community in the Holy Land, and thence to 
regenerate the religious and social life of Europe. While holding 
themselves Christians, they reject many of the dogmas of Cluristianity, 
and base their teaching mainly on Old Testament prophecies, 1 heir 
first settlement was at Haifa: others followed at Jaffa, Jerusalem, 
Sarona and WUhdma near Jaffa, and a new Bethlehem (Beit Lahm) 
near Nazareth, in 1931 they numbered i,H3p almost half living in 
Jaffa and its neighbourhood. They engage for the most part in agri¬ 
culture and are to a less extent shopkeepers and artisans. Industrious, 
law-abiding; and friendly disposed towards their neighbours, these 
Wurttembcrg peasants and small shopkeepers are in normal limes 
among the most valuable and steady elements in the population of 
Palestine. 

The American Colony is also a mitlcnarlan sect. The present one 
came into existence in 1881, but it had a predecessor, similar in teach¬ 
ing, some forty years earlier. Tills arose out of one of the American 
"revivalist 1 movements, led by a Father Miller who prophesied that 
the world would come to an end in 1843 and collected some 30,000 
followers in the United States. Their expectation was disappointed, 
but Mrs. Minor of Philadelphia, a wealthy disciple, led a colony to 
Palestine to prepare for the new era, which devoted itself to agricul¬ 
ture at Crtas near Bethlehem. When Mrs. Minor died in 1855, few 
were left. Eleven years later a new "American Colony' arrived and 
were known as 'Adamites', from their leader, G r Adams. After 
continuous misfortunes the settlement was soon dispersed, and their 
houses, in the 1 German Colony 1 of Jaffa, were acquired by the German 
Templists. 

The present ¥ Ameri«n Colony" was founded in cSBi by Mrs. 
Spafford, an American millenarian and philanthropist. Some of her 
American followers were of Swedish origin, others came direct from 
Sweden, others from the Jewish population of Palestine. At first it 
devoted its energies and the founder s fortune, to beneht the poorer 
Arabs of Jerusalem. Later, as funds diminished, commerce and 
tourist traffic were undertaken, and after Mrs, Spafford s death in 
1923 there were further changes, and a schism; hut the colony 
remains a sect, differing in many respects from other Christian bodies. 

Culture 

The sphere of culture is somewhat indefinite. It can be taken to 
cover a variety of activities, some only slightly related* 1 he field is 
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that of thought and feeling rather than of action, Things of beauty 
belong to culture : practical use is not the principal consideration. In 
this loose sense there is more than one culture in Palestine. Butin this 
matter the division is not between Arab and Jew, but between 
European and oriental. Tn the European community * Jewish and 
non-Jewish, including also the few Arabs wish European education or 
Song residence in Europe, there are gradations of culture as in Europe 
and America. But within these gradations Jew and non-Jew arc alike. 
Similarly, among the orientals, Jewish and non-Jewish, in many of 
the divisions of culture Palestinian Jew, Christian, and Moslem, and 
Yemenite or Bokharan Jew are nearer to one another than Ls European 
Jew to Yemenite or Bokharan, 

Musk 

Nowhere is this more evident than in music. The Jews, to a large 
extent highly cultured European people, have brought w r ith them the 
music of Europe, much of which they themselves had created, and in 
Palestine almost from the days of their arrival they have imported, 
adapted, or created lor themselves means of expressing themselves in 
the medium which is h relatively, so large a part of their life. There is 
in Palestine no group of European Jews, small or large, in which a 
violin or piano is not found and in use. From no group of Jewish men 
and women p no matter how poverty-stricken r or whatever their 
occupation, is a sense of music entirely absent. Visitors to communal 
settlements, where the necessities of life arc obviously very scarce, 
have been astonished when in reply to the question: 'What would you 
like to make your life more comfortable?' the request is fora piano. 
The natural consequence is the active encouragement of music in all 
classes of Jewry, Nowhere is interest in mu£Sc, and understanding of 
it, more widespread. A symphony orchestra of the first rank and 
international reputation is maintained, partly with outside assistance, 
and its concerts are among the events of Palestinian life, in the country 
as well as in the town. Individual recitals are frequent. There has 
been more than one attempt to maintain a Hebrew opera company, by 
which the favourite operas of European music-lovers and also less 
familiar ones were given. Palestine Jewry maintains schools of music 
in all principal towns. 

Ainung the oriental section of the population, not only is the music 
of an entirely different character, alien to the European, but its pur¬ 
suit 13 almost primitive. In this respect ao comparison between the 
two sections is possible. Few city Arabs or oriental Jews are musical 
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executants: but in the country t the gramophone has not vet silenced 
the shepherd's pipe or the primitive stringed instrument of the fdlahhs. 

Drama 

After music comes the drama, with related forms of public enter¬ 
tainment, Here also there is a sharp division between Western and 
Eastern. For the latter there are occasion a] theatrical performances 
by companies from Egypt or Syria* but neither the plays nor their 
presentation rank very high. Public entertainment among the Arabs is 
for the most part in the form of cafe performances ; among the oriental 
Jews there is practically none. With the Western Jews the vase is very 
different. 'Hhe Habimah Dramatic Company, formerly of Moscow, 
retains its international reputation and in normal times is frequently 
on tour in Egypt, Europe! and America; though the medium is 
Hebrew, the drama is, however, really Russian, The Mutate, which 
has flow given performances with fair continuity for twelve or fifteen 
years, specializes in satire, and gives sketches rather than plays. Its 
inspiration it draws from within Palestine, and it is in truth a product 
of Palestinian Jewry. A third dramatic company* the Ohel, is differ¬ 
ent again * half-way between the two. It was formed in Palestine and 
is of Palestine; originally, perhaps still mainly, amateur, its members 
are drawn from working men and women who devote their leisure 
to this form of self-expression. 

Art and Architecture 

Art exhibitions are frequent, at any rate in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv, 
and artists are even more numerous. But Palestine Jewry lias not 
produced any special school of painters or sculptors, nor any artists of 
distinction. Art So Palestine is merely an overflow of that of the Can- 
tment, to a large extent not very praiseworthy imitation of the deca¬ 
dents of Europe. Sculpture, which is* on a very much smaller scale, 
seems to give greater promise. Yet the striving after art is evident, 
and a promise of better things to came. Among the orientals, art in 
the conventional sense is practically unknown. 

Architecture can hardly be said to exist as an art in Palestine. There 
arc many modem buildings, but few of architectural merit. In 
Palestine, especially in Tel Aviv and the new suburbs of Haifa and 
Jerusalem, each builder or house-owner is as a rule his own architect, 
w ith the inevitable results, Tel Aviv, a city twenty-five years old. is 
a heterogeneous collection of erections (photo, 87), Ol the principal 
new buildings of Jerusalem,. Government House, the Archaeological 
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Museum, and the General Post Office were entrusted to an English 
architect of genius. The War Cemetery, also the work of an English 
artist, is w p orthy of its purpose, its site, and its setting. But the group 
of university buildings suffered from plurality of architects and styles. 

On the types of houses in Palestine Mr, Mills has a short paragraph 
in hts Report on the ig ji Census (ree also photos, ^4 to 57): 

“In the towns a]I types of house, from the dignified stone constructions 
built scores of years ago, to the dignified and undignified detached resi¬ 
dences and tenements, built of stone or reinforced Concrete, and copied 
from European countries, and purporting to satisfy European require¬ 
ments, are found. Houses in the villages are constructed of the material 
found most easily. In the hill country, stone is employed ; in the villages 
of the southern part of the maritime plain, mud bricks arc commonly the 
material of construction/ 

But many families, Arab and Jewish, live in far less susbtantial 
structures—in huts, in tents h in large packing-cases (known as lifts p ) 
in which refugees from Germany had brought their property, in con¬ 
structions of mud and atones and petroleum-tins. 

Town Planning 

A Central Town Planning Commission, with local commissions 
subsidiary to it, was included in the Civil Administration from the 
first, to control building and to preserve and increase amenities in the 
best-known centres of Palestine. Progress has been impeded by 
political disturbances and the indifference of local authorities; but 
recently the planning regulations have been enforced, and some un¬ 
authorized buildings have been pulled down. A large part of Jeru¬ 
salem, and the reclaimed area which formed part of the harbour 
scheme at Haifa, were better treated. Jerusalem, for the first fifteen 
years of the new regime, had an active, devoted, and cultured inavor, 
an Arab who had lived many years in Constantinople and knew 
western Europe well, and by him were laid the lines of development 
of a beautiful city. In Haifa the Government kept control over the 
new area, which is growing up worthy of the city (photo, 80). 

Literature 

The Arabs of Palestine produce very little literature: eighty-three 
books of original literature in the eight years preceding 1931+ The 
Jews, on the other hand K are essentially a people of the book, in a 
wider sense than Moslems. In the past h after the period of the Bible, 
some Hebrew' classics w'erc produced in Palestine. In recent days. 
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with the revival of Hebrew, there has been a remarkable output of 
books, for the size of the Hebrew-speaking population. Many, but 
not all of these, are translations, an appreciable number from Euro¬ 
pean classics. Little original work has been produced 1 although there 
is an almost continuous inflow of men of letters. But masters of 
Ilehrew literature, Fairly prolific in Europe, such as Bialik the poet, 
and Ahad Ha s am the philosopher and essayist, became dumb when 
they settled in Palestine. Almost the only literary work of anv con¬ 
sequence produced by the Jewish settlement in Palestine has been the 
adaptation of Hebrew, until our own day almost a dead language, to 
everyday use. 

Periodicals 

The newspaper press, both Jewish and Arabic, is prolific. It is 
difficult to find any community in which there are so many periodicals: 
one in Hebrew' for every 49S Ilehrew-speaking Jews. In every Arab 
village there is at least one man who can read, who may be seen daily 
seated widi a newspaper with all the male inhabitants around him. 
There are also a number of periodicals in English and other languages. 
With one or two exceptions, however, the newspaper press is not of 
a high level, bring far more concerned w ith politics and propaganda 
than w ith news, of which there is generally but a meagre supply. 

There are many printing-presses, mostly Hebrew, and a few 
publishing firms, all Jewish. 

Libraries 

Libraries are few, but that of the I lebrew University at Jerusalem 
with ahnut 400,000 volumes is the greatest library in the Middle East, 
The other principal! libraries are the Kholirft, with about 7,000 Arabic 
manuscripts, besides Arabic and European hooks, the Armenian 
Patriarchate library (26,000 volumes), the library of the French School 
of Archaeology, all three in Jerusalem, and the Municipal Library of 
Tel Aviv. There is also a central library for the scattered Jewish 
communal settlements. The various Schools of Archaeology and 
Oriental Research make their own libraries available to recommended 
students. Of these there are always some at work in Palestine, and 
several permanent establishments. They are ah foreign institutions, 
with the exception of the Palestine Jewish Exploration Society and the 
archaeological faculty of the Hebrew University, but they draw some 

1 tsVea^nr lien Yehuda's Dictionary of Moflrrn Hebrew and Joseph Klatisiwr'a 
Life of Jesus and ihtfory of Modern Literature may be memiQiittl 
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of their staff from the local population* and in other ways influence the 
thought and culture of Palestine. Lectures on historical and literary 
subjects are given in all parts of the country* many by European and 
American residents or visitors, but the very great majority in Hebrew 
by Jewish residents. 

Museums 

Though a small and poor country* Palestine is exceptionally rich in 
museums. Frc-e m i nent among them is the magnificent Archaeological 
Museum in Jerusalem, the gift of an American benefactor* John D. 
Rockefeller Jr, Within its walls the varied and detailed past of 
Palestine is being reconstructed. The museum has the first claim on 
objects of archaeological interest discovered in the country* and p such 
discoveries being of almost daily occurrence* it has plenty' of material 
for detailed reconstruction. 'The Palestine Folk Museum B in the 
Citadel at Jerusalem* has been formed and directed by British 
residents to collect and preserve articles pertaining to Palestinian and 
Transjordanian life and history: it has no endowment and is depen¬ 
dent on donations and the zeal of its supporters, who are gradually 
forming a collection dial will illustrate the life and customs of the 
indigenous peoples. 

The Hebrew University has an archaeological museum, the gift of 
a South African benefactor. At Tel Aviv the late mayor, Meir Di^cn- 
gufft a few years before his death, presented to the municipality his 
house with the nucleus of an art collection* which is still being sup¬ 
plemented, specialising in the works of Jewish artists. 

Popular Culture 

With the oriental population the cinematograph and the broadcast¬ 
ing service are more popular than music or literature. Films are 
always assured of a full house* whether in a Jewish or an Arab centre. 
The displays are of varying quality, but sooner or later English 
favourites reach Palestine. The hroadcasting service provides, as 
elsewhere, both information and amusement. In Arab villages it has 
to some extent supplanted the newspaper. 

Costume 

In Palestine this is almost as varied as the population. Here is a 
scene within the walls of Jerusalem: 

S A narrow street . . . with funny little open shops on each side* and 
Sometimes arches across the street with houses built on them and some- 
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limes gardens up in the air and sometimes goats feeding on the tops of the 
houses. There are all sorts of people in the streets, black, white, brown* 
yellow, and chocolate 'Coloured. There are Bedouins out of the desert in 
their burnouses, Arabs of the town in larbushes, Greek popes in high hat_% 
policemen in hats (hat look like black fezzes, white friars in sun-helmetfl. 
and white clothes, and black friars in black clothes, without boots or hats, 
Galician Jews in long purple or scarlet velvet robes, fur caps, and sidc- 
curls, Jewish boys in funny fell hats and side-curls, and Yemenite Jews 
who look like Arabs but have sidc-curls, and there are many other funny¬ 
looking people besides* Then there arc camels and lots and lots of donkeys 
and horses and motor-ears and mules and goats and sheep, black, white, 
and black and white 1 (Palestine Old and iVetv, pp, it&-i 19)* 

In Jerusalem there are twenty communities, each with its special 
costume:, and further, within each community' perhaps twenty 
varieties. Every Arab town and village or group of villages has its 
special costume, differing sufficiently from those of its neighbours for 
its inhabitants to be distinguished at a glance, yet similar to them. In 
Bethlehem the married women wear the tall head-dress made familiar 
by pictures of Europe in the Middle Ages. Fellah women wear on 
tlicir heads circlets of silver coins. Some wear very long skirts that, 
if allowed, would trail yards behind them, but are tucked into their 
girdles. Their infants they strap on their backs or, when they arc a 
little older, place them on their shoulder, where they sit unsupported 
as if riding horses (photo. 43 ). The top of their head-dress is as a 
rule flat, for they carry water-jara and other burdens on it—too often 
the ubiquitous petroleum tin. To this is attributed their noticeably 
graceful carriage. The man of the village wears on his head a bow¬ 
ing heffiya, bound with a rope of camel-hair, and a loose garment 
(aAAfi) from liis shoulders, but when at work he tucks it into his waist. 
Seeing an Arab of the lower class at work, one realize? the meaning 
of the phrase, H to gird up one's loins‘ T The middle and upper class 
townsman (effetidi) as a rule wears a tnrbush or/ k, a reminiscence of 
Turkish da vs. During the disturbances they wore the aggal and 
keffiya as a sign of national solidarity, except the ulema (Moslem 
clergy) who wear the tarbush with a handkerchief twisted around iL 
During the same period the Palestinian Jews also abandoned it. On 
the outbreak of the war the Arabs for the most part reverted to the 
tarbush. Those of all classes who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca 
wear green in their head-gear. The Arab gentlemans outdoor dress 
is the jibir, a lung coat, hanging perfectly plain from neck to heel, 
with a low collar like that of an Anglican priest. It is often made of 
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very fine cloth and gives an appearance of dignity. But many of the 
younger members of these families have abandoned the ancestral 
costume. They retain the tarbush, hut otherwise their clothes are 
European. 

In the villages* and to some extent among the lower classes in the 
towns, the .Moslem women go unveiled. Among the belter classes* 
however, veiling is general* although exceptions are becoming com¬ 
moner. In the mailer of veiling, which is a long-standing custom, 
not a religions duty, Palestine is behind Egypt and even Syria, 
Beneath their veils the women wear clothes of western fashion. In 
Egypt* among the upper classes, absence of the veil is the rule rather 
than the exception. In Syria h is frequent although still exceptional. 
In Palestine it is still very rare. Palestinian Arabs who brought brides 
from Beirut used sometimes—before relations between Jews and 
Arabs had become seriously strained—to settle in Tel Aviv, so that 
their wives might continue to live (as they had been accustomed) as 
Europeans. On the other hand, there are Arab Moslem girls who, 
educated at an English school or university and having lived there in 
the same manner as thE other girls, on their return to their homes in 
Palestine have been secluded in the women’s quarters and not per¬ 
mitted lo go abroad unveiled. Prominent Palestinian Arabs, except 
those who hold religious office, invariably adopt European dress 
immediately they leave Palestine, and dress their wives as European 
women, 

Differences in dress between Christian and Moslem villagers are 
only in detail. In the towns Christians, both men and women, dress 
for the most part as Europeans. 

Among the Jews there are several varieties of dress* for a Jew wears 
the costume of the country from which he nr his father lias come. 
The overwhelming majority of the Ashkenazim wear the ordinary 
European costume* varied only in details. Those younger men. who 
come from Russia wear the Russian shin* generally black, which has 
become the uniform of the ChahttM or Zionist pioneer. The older 
generation, the Chmddim or ‘pious ones', wear the dress that was 
customary in Poland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a long 
ungirdled coat {kaftan, in silk for festivals), a small cap p and over it 
a pointed velvet one with a sable brim [streimeh the rabbis wearing it 
with thirteen sable points), half shoes, and black or white stockings. 
The men, in this class all strictly observant Jews* keep their heads 
always covered, as do their married women. The Ckdulsim never 
wear hats or caps. The women of the Polish and Lithuanian com- 
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munities wear bodices embroidered with silver and gold. Their 
daughters and nieces, the CJialuzoth, have not only discarded the 
parental costume, but even that of Europe, and often go about in 
shorts, imitating their male companions, to the scandal of the Arabs. 

1 he oriental Jews as a rule wear the traditional Jewish costume of 
the land from which they or their parents or more remote ancestors 
have come. The Bokharan jews dress as Bokharans' those from the 
Y cmen as Arabs. Sephardi Jews of Palestinian origin often wear 
white underskirts and coloured over-coats, but they are rapidly 
adopting the more or less European dress of the Palestinian Christians, 
Most of them wear the tarbush, though they also discontinued the 
practice, at least temporarily, during the disturbances. 

The Arab Village 

1 he village usually climbs a hill-side or crowns a hill-top—si t ua- 
tions good for defence-—and looks like a miniature walled city because 
the houses are joined by high waits with few windows outside. The 
streets are narrow and irregular, sometimes mere passages, with 
open spaces near the mosque, the church, or the well. 

Palestinians excel in traditional masons* craft. Naturally the towns 
have the finer houses, but good examples are to be seen in the 
villages. The flai-roofed houses, of mud hrick or of stone, with roof- 
beams sometimes supported on arches, go back at least to classical 
times; the vaulted types are common from the early Middle Ages, 
when timber became scarce. Their roofs also are sometimes flat, but 
sometimes the vaults appear, dome-like, above the roofs, and 
similar cupolas are shown in Assyrian representations nf enemy 
towns. Quite recently this folk architecture has been employed in 
the Rockefeller Museum. 

The building of a new house, especially of cross-vault type, is 
a great event in a village, a crowd of helpers singing and working at 
high speed: ‘No joy like the joy of vaulting’ is the proverb. The 
placing of the keystone is followed by sacrifice of sheep, feasting, 
congratulations, and presentation of gifts, 

T he house of the fellah has only one room, divided into a larger 
raised portion for the family and a lower for their livestock; on a 
hill-side the stable may be underneath. With security' and prosperity, 
more villagers build separate cowsheds. There is no sanitation, 
except a primitive privy in houses of leading sheikhs, mostly north of 
Jerusalem. The thick walls, low door, and small windows are suited 
to the climate. The house is cool in summer and warm in winter, but 
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dark, and senes mostly far sleeping and shelter in internperate 
weather; indeed, often it is in part a cave in the hill-side. Much work 
is done in the yard or on the roof. Nowadays rooms are added to the 
old houses, window's are glazed, and new houses are being built with 
upper stories and larger, lighter rooms. 

Furniture. There are usually no chairs, tables, or bedsteads. The 
floor is plastered and sometimes pebble-polished; nigs and reed- 
mats are laid over it, with piled bedding, cushions, and quilts; the 
walls are sometimes plastered, with or without pebble-polish or 
whitewash. Cupboards are contrived in the walls, with shallow day 
shelves to hold oil-lamps and other objects, and a clay rack for 
spoons; the edges are often ornamented in clay or patterned in blue. 
Tall com-bins in sun-dried clay hold the year’s supply. Ornamented 
chests contain festal dresses and personal effects; on the walls hang 
coloured baskets and leather bags for coffee, rice, and other dried 
goods; cherished saddle-bags or saddles may be kept in this room, 
but usually in the stable or yard with agricultural implements. 

Some houses have a fire-place; but usually smoke finds its way out 
through a hole in the wall or roof T closed in rainy weather; guest¬ 
rooms have an open hearth in the middle. A proverb says: *Marble 
outside and soot within/ Cooking is mostly done in the yard or in a 
little cookhouse, with often a bread-oven. Portable clay braziers are 
used, for warmth and for cooking: com is still often ground in a hand- 
mill, and coffee masted on a pan and pounded in a mortar. Wooden 
bowls, baskets, and straw platters supplement ubiquitous earthen¬ 
ware, but in almost any house now there will be modem additions, 
glass, cutlery, a primus stove, and paraffin lamp. Housework is 
simple; the bedding is rolled up, and the floor swept with a home¬ 
made hand-broom. 

Food, The staple food of the fellah consists of bread, olive-oil and 
vegetables, supplemented by milk (usually soured), clarified butter, 
and eggs; for sweetening, honey and grape-treacle; meat is rare 
except on festivals, its absence compensated by excellent home-baked 
bread. Among a large choice of favourite vegetables are onions, 
tomatoes, beans p egg-plant, and wild mallow; the young leaves of 
many wild plants are eaten raw as salad. Fruits vary with the district; 
oranges, bananas, melons, and pears are very local; apricots, almonds, 
peaches, grapes, figs, mulberries, pomegranates, and prickly pear are 
common; all are eaten raw. Chief condi ments are pep per,, red pepper P 
and dried xatar (Origanum syn'aam, the white marjoram, believed to 
be the true hyssop) mixed with sirnmak (Rhus corwria). Pepper is the 
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first mention of something not (mme-grown; but rice, coffee, tea, 
and sugar are bought when funds permit. 

This diet is admirable, but there is rarely enough of it to feed the 
family well. Real dearth is occasionally caused by crop failure; more 
often the bad financial position of the fellah compels him to sell the 
more nourishing foods — chickens, eggs* and milk especially- — which 
should feed his children. Little is done to store or preserve food, 
except to dry fruits The hungriest time is just before harvest when 
'a mouse w ould go away disconsolate\ 

Cooking and Meals, Baking is by far the most important method of 
cooking. On the housewife depends the quality of the bread, for she 
has to clean the com by handpicking it, also often to grind ih and io 
sift the meal before mixing the dough. She usually knows how to 
make both girdle- and oven-bread; both are leavened with sour 
dough, but the girdle-bread, when needed in a hurry, as for visitors* 
may he made without leaven; it is like a thin pancake, delicious when 
fresh. The round cakes of oven-bread are often of high quality,, and 
keep well. Fancy bread, popular in towns, is occasionally made in 
the country by adding scraps of meat or aromatic seeds; special cakes 
are also made for funeral feasts. 

The chief meal, at evening, generally consists of a stew made with 
vegetables or lentils. Meat may he stewed, baked, or grilled; eggs Me 
usually scrambled with oil; rice is boiled* seasoned with oil, and 
coloured yellow with bastard saffron (Curtlutmus tinctoria). Knafe , a 
favourite dish at festivals„ is a home-made vermicelli. 

In some villages a primitive steamer is made by putting a pottery 
sieve on top of the cooking-pot and joining the two with dough; a 
stew cooks in the pot below, and above, in the sieve K are pellets ot 
dough. This exactly resembles the outfit for making houskmi in the 
Aures, Algeria, and may be an introduction from north Africa. 

Meals used to be served in a large wooden bowl, round which alt 
sat; but these outsize bowls are hard to come by nowadays, and a low 
table is laid, with platters and bnwls. 

Domestic Arts 

Pottery> The making of pottery is still a live craft with interesting 
and primitive processes and products. Some ware is only baked by 
the sun's rays; some ia made by hand and baked in an open fire; some 
wheel-made and kiln-fired. 

The sun-dried vessels* made in summer and used by the village 
housewife for her oven, bmaiers, combins* and chicken coops, arc 
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made of the marl used in plastering walls, mixed with the finest 
chopped straw. The vessels are built up by hand from the ground in 
stages, and not moved till dry. 

Hand-made and open-fired pottery is a woman’s craft, also in 
summer when water-jars and other household wares are needed in 
the village; occasionally it might be termed a by-craft, when the 
wares are sold in the district outside, as with the cooking-pots of 
El Jih (near Ramallah) and Kefr el Labud (near Tulkarm). The pots 
arc usually piled mouth to wind; the fuel fired in a pile of brushwood 
or dung; when the potter judges that the pots arc baked, she fishes 
them out with a long stick. The products are: large and small 
water-jars, jar lids and dipper jugs (commonly sold in a set of three 
pieces), large washing-bowls, small food-bowls, cooking-pots, egg 
pans, braziers, foot-baths, and sieves. At Ramallah, Sinjil, and 
other places pots are ornamented with designs painted in red. 

Potter's wheel and kiln are used by men. The black smoked-ware 
of Ga*a, and the fine reddish ware from Hebron, usually to be seen 
at the Jaffa Gate of Jerusalem* are sold all over the country. Village 
centres with one or two kilns are many* each supplying a small 
district round them, as, for example, Jaba near Sebustya and Irtali 
near Tulkarm. The chief products are: water-jars, jugs plain and 
spouted, milk pots, drinking-bottles, and bowls. Plain ware is some¬ 
times ribbed on the wheel; at Hebron water-jars are ornamented with 
a fine wooden comb. Pots are sometimes ornamented after baking 
with patterns in oil paints of violent colours. 

Spinning and vreQmng are still carried on, hut many towns and 
villages, known to have been weaving centres, now have few or no 
looms working. As with the pottery, there are interesting survivals of 
primitive practice. Iland-spinning is still practised by men and by 
women in many places; both sheep's wool and goats’ hair arc used. 
Three types of loom are still in use: 

(1) The horizontal ground-loom, identical with the beduin loom, 
pegged out on the ground, is used only by women, in the villages, for 
sacks, rugs, saddle-bags, and hammock-cradles made from handspun 
wool, occasionally dyed at home w r ith madder and other vegetable 
dyes (e.g, Hebron district), hut more usually by a dyer in the nearest 
town. The manner of weaving and the class of weave all resemble the 
technique of the desert tent-weaver, but the products are not so 
good, either in quality or in pattern. 

(2) The vertical loom , like a large tapestry bom ? is used only by 
men. The yarn is made from goats' hair spun on a hand spinning- 
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machine. It is woven into a material resembling tent-cloth, in warp- 
face weave, but no pattern is attempted except simple stripes and 
checks in the namral colours t grey, black, and white; it is pleasant to 
look at, very strong, and could be used for rugs, but is usually made 
into sacks. This craft has been noted in Hebron, Nablus, Safad, and 
a few other places. 

(3) The treadle loom is chiefly used by men, and rarely by women in 
some institution under European influence. The old looms, in village 
or town, are of the Mediterranean type, usually small with compact 
frame, but there are a few great looms like those of Damascus at the 
Alliance Israelite school in Jerusalem. Only one of the old weaving- 
centres is still alive and busy, Mcjdet, near Gaza, where cotton goads 
are made from imported yarn, and woollen material from both hand- 
spun and machine-spun yams. This is the only place in Palestine 
where the traditional woman's dress is still made of local material, a 
cotton striped in various colours. Yet even here the craft has 
declined, for Mejdel had 500 looms in 1909 and a few years later 
only 200. 

Weavers in the villages and small towns (eg. Ramallah) chiefly 
make abayas in black and white from hand-spun and machine-spun 
wool. A few of the towns, e,g. Nablus, produce shepherds' coats in 
gay colours. At Bethlehem a speciality is the red-striped women's coat 
worn in that district, which keeps three or four weavers employed. 

There is no doubt that, of all the crafts, weaving has suffered the 
most from importation of factory-made goods. A primitive agri¬ 
cultural system which has lost its crafts cannot but be in a parlous 
condition; here the loss of the weaving craft accounts in part for the 
poverty of the villagers. 

Mats and Basketry 

Mats for flooring and fencing are woven by men on a horizontal 
loom identical with the mat-loom of modem Egypt. The materials 
are various reeds used plain for the weft and twisted into a rope-like 
yam by hand for the warp. At Abu Dis near Jerusalem the reeds are 
fattens maritimus , from the Jordan valley. Round Lake Hukh, mats 
are woven by women on vertical looms from the papyrus rush; here 
also the weft U plain, the warp hand-twisted. The mats, thick and 
soft, are used for flooring. Another kind, made there on a frame, 
is used to cover the local huts. These mat-crafts are seasonal 
(photos. 61, 62). 

Basketry. Coiled, plaited* and wicker-work are all known; but 
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only the coiled basketry is made and used all over the country; the 
other two are local. Coiled basketry is made of corn straw, chosen 
by the girls at harvest time. Platters and baskets are made by women ; 
the stitch is open, worked with the awl; the straw is sometimes used 
plain or dyed, and there ss much pattern-work. 

Plaited basketry of reeds from the coastal marches and also of halfa 
grass—e.g. the two-handled baskets used for carrying earth in 
excavation—is made in the villages of the foothills by men and women 
during the winter months, a most useful by-craft. 

Wicker baskets, large, round, and liattish for carrying goods to 
market, are made in Hebron district from branches of lenttsk and 
pomegranate (photo. 53}. 


Domestic Animals 

Among the domestic animals of Palestine cattle come first* and of 
these the small, bristly Arab cow is most numerous. It has, tn the 
Course of generations, adapted itself to the local conditions, which are 
not very favourable to imported cattle. Its supply of milk is small; 
tt is more useful as the main working animal of the fellah* The Beirut 
cow, higher in the scale, according to European standards, may be 
only a better-fed variety of the Arab cow. Although little larger than 
the Arab cow ]t gives Four times the amount of rm!k s but it is more 
difficult and expensive to feed, as are the other varieties of cattle. 
Still better as a milk-producer—its principal purpose — is the 
Damascus cow, but this is more liable than the two previously 
mentioned varieties to suffer from climatic changes and disease. A 
good cross is between the Beirut and Damascus rattle. The Gaulan 
cow, which gives good beef, can he used as a draught animal, and 
also gives almost twice as much milk as the Arab cattle. It is often 
crossed with the European breeds which have been introduced into 
the country by European settlers. The value of the results has 
varied- The number of domestic buffaloes diminishes with the 
draining of the marshes p and they are now’ in effect limited to the 
Iluleh district. Their economic value is not great. 

The Palestine sheep belong to the fat-tailed variety. They have 
been native to Palestine for at least 3,000 years. But by far the most 
important animal for milk is the goat, of which there are two varieties, 
the black number goat (Capra m&mbrica) and the red or red-white 
Damascus goat. Both sheep and goats arc mountain animals. They 
roam the hills for pasture, the goat a menace to afforestation, but the 
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Government is very chary of interfering with the 'poor man’s cow’. 

Among the beduin the one-humped camel, or dromedary, h the 
most important domestic animal. It is the beast of burden and the 
riding animal of the desert. By the fellah it is used for ploughing. Its 
wool and its milk are used by its owners. Even its meat is eaten 
occasionally, particularly an lung desert journeys when food would be 
difficult to carry, although very few owners can afford to kill a camel 
for such a purpose. The centres of breeding are in the deserts of 
southern Palestine t of Tninsjordan., and of Syria. 

The horse in Palestine goes back almost to the beginning of 
history, and there are many references to it in the Bible. It is some¬ 
what small and delicately formed. It is not the proverbial pure¬ 
bred Arabian horse, the Assileh, although this is still to he found 
in Transjordan, The donkey, of a larger type than is generally met 
with in Europe, is, like all other domestic asses, a descendant of the 
wild Nubian species. It is in many respects the most valuable of all 
the domestic animals of Palestine. Mules are also bred, but are by 
no means as common as eEther horses or asses. 

Most of the dogs of Palestine are pariahs. Formerly they were the 
scavengers of Palestine, hut the British administration has deprived 
them largely of this function. Their numbers have been and continue 
to be reduced, partly as a precaution against rabies, which is almost 
endemic in Palestine (p. 234). Some of these pariah dogs have been 
domesticated and are kepi by private owners, especially by shepherds 
for guarding their flocks. In the rural districts they live and hunt in 
packs, and become especially active in the evening. The saluki is a 
beduin dog, of greyhound type, bred in the desert. 

There are domestic cats everywhere, but they do not attach them¬ 
selves to one household. They are more in the nature of predatory 
animate* Rabbit-breeding has become an industry in very recent 
years. The first specimens were imported. There is some fear that 
in the end it may prove a plague instead of a source of wealth. 

Poultry-keeping is very widespread. ITiere is no Arab village 
in the country not overrun with chickens. In the Jewish villages 
poultry' farming and egg production are managed on more scientific 
lines. Nevertheless, the needs of the country far outstrip the local 
egg production and most of the eggs consumed come from abroad. 
In 1939 Palestine imported 68 million eggs; according to the state¬ 
ment of the Jewish Agency 55,816,000 were produced on Jewish 
farms during the same period. The import of eggs, although still 
very much larger than in 1934 and previous years, has been falling 
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since 1937, the year of the highest figures (92,909,000). In 1941 the 
number was only 38,760,969. The number of other poultry bred in 
Palestine is very small. Domestic pigeons a re more plentiful. 

The most recent government enumeration of livestock is that of 
1937, This showed 20,053 horses, 8,989 mules, 92,205 donkeys, 
28,085 e^ticls, 169*1+5 cattle, 6,064 buffaloes, 209.422 sheep, 361.424 
goats, and 2*660,092 poultry. Camels, buffaloes, and especially sheep 
and goats all show reductions on earlier figures. 


CHAPTER VII 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION 


Estimates 


Census Figures 


T here have been many estimates both of the population of Pales¬ 
tine from biblical times until our own day and of the Jewish 
population from time to time 1 but none has been more than a guess. 
Some of these Jewish estimates are given below: 
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The figures of the total population in biblical and early historical 
times are even less reliable. Account must be taken of popular 
prejudice against any * numbering af the people \ which goes back 
to King David's time [j Samuel xxiv), and of the suspicion that a 
census is preparatory to taxation or conscription. Even in 1931, if 
the beduin had known that they would be counted, they would have 
struck tents and flitted overnight. The average standard of living in 
early days was probably lower than it is in w ide districts of the country 
to-day, but unless the character and fertility of the country have 
changed radically (as there is no reason to believe), it can never have 
supported a population much larger than at present. It is probable 
that during die last century of Ottoman rule the population of 
Palestine remained fairly constant. A Turkish estimate of 1914 was 
689*300, but the territory did not coincide with the present admini¬ 
strative Palestine. With the return of the refugees after the war it 
was approximately 673,200 in 1920, But in the following twenty 
years it douhled. The sources of this almost unprecedented increase 
in population will now be considered in some detail. 


The Census of jgjf 

The first census of the population of Palestine was taken on 23 
October 1922; the second on 18 November 1931* The latter was far 
more detailed, scientific, and reliable, and, despite the difficulties 
of numbering a Moslem people, it can he accepted as giving a fairly 
accurate account of the population in 1931. UnfortutiMely this is the 
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latest count. The internal disturbances in 1936 and the war in 1941 
prevented the intended census in these years* but the Administration 
has published estimated totals for every year since 1931. The figures of 
the two counts and the subsequent estimates are as follows: 
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It will be seen that whereas the total population has increased by 
53 per cent, in the ten years ending on 31 December 1941, Moslems 
have increased by 2S per cent.* Jews by 171 per cent.* and Christians 
by 37 per cent., during the same period. 

Moreover* 85*647 beduin were estimated in 192a and 66,337 an d 
216 gipsies were enumerated in 193 The figures for 1931 are 
probably near the normal; but the total varies from season 10 season 
and from year to year; for as summer advances die re is always an 
influx from Sinai and Transjordan in search of pasture, with a cor¬ 
responding reflux as soon as die rams begin {p. 466). 

Although, in the census of 1931, religion was considered the most 
important basis of classification* race or nationality was also recognized. 
The report of this census also supplies figures for country of birth* 
place of permanent residence* and * nationality * within citizenship, 
but the totals are not always consistent. In a population in which 
immigration plays so large a part, the first of these is very important; 
the second is less so* inasmuch as it affects only temporary residents; 
the third has already been discussed (p. 134), 

Place of Birfh' 

Of 693,159 Moslems (less nomads and gipsies) recorded in the 1931 
census, 680,653 (98'2%) had been bom in Palestine, 8,735 in neigh- 

1 The census 0 ! 15111 did not recard the place of birth. The iofonTiaiian regarding 
immigrants furnished annually until and including the year i 934 also does not give 
ibis tnfomtBiion, but intend the country of previous residence, which is by no 
mans identical. 
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burning Arab lands, 2,316 in Egypt, 4S5 in the other north African 
lands, 88 in Europe, and 92 in America, 

Of the 174,610 Jews only 73,195 (42%) VVEfc Palestinian by birth. 
Of the others, 80,347 came from Europe {35,776 from Poland, 27,354 
from Russia, i t i 3 i from Germany p 61z from Austria,493 from Czecho¬ 
slovakia); 652 from British possessions (80 from India); and 831 from 
America (67a from ELSA,), The number bom in eastern and south¬ 
eastern Europe as a whole was 76,474 (437%) 1 u\ oriental countries 
other than Palestine. 19,642 (112%); but only 4,941 {2-8%) in west¬ 
ern and central Europe (exclusive of Poland) and the New World. 

Of the 91,398 Christians in Palestine in 1931, 73,564 (80-3%) were 
bom there. Of the others, 4,565 camc from the British Empire (176 
from India), 852 from Germany, 668 from Russia, 553 from Italy, 
and 32 t from CL 5 .A., most of those from Russia and Italy being men 
and women of religion. From the British Empire came government 
officials, members of His Majesty’s forces, police p and other temporary 
residents. Excluding these special classes, Christian immigrants into 
Palestine were mainly from Asiatic countries. 

Nationality 

Exclusive of the 66,337 nomads* all of whom were Arabs, and of 
216 gipsies who were neither Arab nor Jew, 772,904 persons returned 
themselves as Arab by nationality. 174,809 as Jewish, and 21,555 as 
Europeans, Armenians, Ac, Of the Moslems, 99-6 per cent, described 
themselves as Arabs, The remainder were principally Egyptians and 
Turks. Of the Christians, 80-2 per cent, were Arabs, the remainder for 
the most part Europeans and Armenians. More individuals described 
themselves as Jews by nationality than by religion (174,809 :174.610), 
the difference being made up of 21 Moslems, 25 Christians, and 
presumably 153 others, of no classified religion. On the other hand, 
87 professed Jews were of Arab £ race/ and 145 of A other races \ Of 
10,101 'others* by religion. 9,116, principally Druses, described them¬ 
selves as Arabs. 

Citizenship 

The total number of Palestinian citizens in the country in November 
1931 was 874,905* of whom about 27.500 were estimated to have 
acquired citizenship by naturalization- 

Of the 693,159 Moslems (less nomads and gipsies), 686,560 (99%) 
were Palestinian citizens and 6i others had applied for naturalization. 


*74 population 

Next iti number came the citizens of Transjordan (2,179), of Syria 
(*■ 597 ). aod of Egypt (1,383). 

OF the 174,610 Jews, 100.704 <57-6%) were Palestinian citizens, 
and 7,902 had applied for naturalization. Of those who had not, 
23,107 were Polish citizens, 8,771 citizens of the Union of Soviet 
Republics, 3,986 French citizens, 2,629 Romanians, 2,370 Persians, 
2,222 United States citizens, 2,128 Lithuanians, and 2,062 citizens of- 
the Lnited Kingdom, exclusive of the administrative and military 
personnel. The rest of the British Empire provided 126 citizens, 
Germany 1,010, Austria 689, and Czechoslovakia 1,090. The Imam 
Yahia of the Yemen had 1,771 Jewish subjects in Palestine. 

Of the 91,398 Christians, 78,291 (85-6%) were Palestinian citizens 
and 133 had applied for naturalization; 4,748, mostly officers of the 
Government, members of the armed forces, police, and their depen¬ 
dants, were citizens of the United Kingdom, and 50 were citizens of 
other parts of the empire. Of the 1,934 German nationals, most 
were members of the Teinplist sect (p. 154); the 1,267 Syrian citizens 
were French-protected subjects. 

Comparison of these figures with those for countries of birth shows 
that a great majority of the Jews bom in the territories of the Union 
of Soviet Republics, and a smaller proportion of the Polish-bom Jews 
and of Egyptian Moslems, had acquired Palestinian citizenship. Do 
the other hand, most of the Jewish citizens from British soil and from 
the United States and a smaller proportion of the United States 
Christians, previously naturalized in these countries, had acquired 
Palestinian citizenship by naturalization; while of 3,986 French- 
Jewish citizens in Palestine, only 254 Jews then in Palestine had been, 
bom in France, 

Population Increase 
Causes of Increased Population 

For the remarkable recent increase in the population of Palestine 
there are two major causes and one minor; for the northern frontier 
was rectified in 1923, and about 10,000 persons (9,700 Arahs and 
300 Jews) were thereby annexed. The major causes were (a) natural 
increase by excess of hi rths over deaths, and (ft) excess of immigration 
over emigration. These two causes operate in different ways, and 
have very' different consequences, now- and in the near future. 

Natural Increase 

The population of Palestine had probably remained fairly constant 
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over a long period. The birth-rate was always high, but three impor¬ 
tant factors tended to neutralize this. The death-rate, mainly due to 
disease, was also high: military' conscription year by year took a heavy 
toll of the young men: and, with most of the world open to emigrants p 
there was a constant flow of emigration from Palestine, especially to 
North and South America. The high birth-rate kept the population 
from falling; the other factors kept it from rising. In the twenty years 
during which the British have been responsible for administering the 
country, these three factors have disappeared. Conscription has been 
abolished; since 1930 all countries have been closed to Palestinian 
immigrants; British sanitary administration has brought the death- 
rate down to a fraction of what it was in the Ottoman period. 

In recent years, also, the Jews, especially those of the United States 
□f America, have devoted much work and wealth to both preventive 
and curative medicine, mainly, though not entirely, among the Jewish 
section of the population. Much of the preventive work—draining 
the marshes for instance—distributes its benefits without conridera¬ 
tion for race., religion, citizenship, or nationality. Other organiza¬ 
tions, such as the Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem (p. 235], have also devoted skill, energy, and money to 
healing the people of Palestine, thereby contributing to reduce the 
death-rate. Consequently, the population, 689,300 in 1914 and 
673,200 at the end of the war and after the return of refugees in 1920, 
increased 10752,048 in 1922, to 1,035,821 in 1931 + and to an estimated 
one of 1,585,500 at the end of 1941. 

In considering birth-rate, death-rate, and infant mortality' it must 
be remembered that a large proportion of the Christian population 
consists of religious celibates and of temporary residents—middle- 
aged government officials, consular staffs, &c.; and that in the Jewish 
population there is an abnormal proportion of men and women 
between the ages of 20 and 40 who are European immigrants. 
Births and deaths are not all registered, especially among the beduin, 
but, apart from them, the number of failures to register is not likely 
to be considerable, relatively or absolutely. 

The birth-rate has remained high, especially among the Moslems; 
for the whole country 38-58 per 1,000 in 1941 (50 06 in 1928), 
for the Moslem* 49-2 (55-5 in 1926, the highest that has ever been 
recorded). The death-rate, after rising from 18*8 in 1922 to 26 9 in 
1928, fell to 13-9 in 1939, but rose again to 18-5 in 1940 and 163 in 
1941: the average for the years T932 to 1940 inclusive being 21 55. 
The Moslem death-rate (excluding beduin) has throughout been 
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much the highest (209 in ig22 p 21-4 in 1941), including as it does all 
ages and most of the poorer classes; the Jewish is always the lowest, 
with a fall in 1930 from it*6 to 9 5 (7 9 in 1941); the Christian 
varies with the total rales, but is considerably below them; 13 5 in 
1922, h i in 1941, 

The high birth-rate of Jews in Palestine is not due to high fertility, 
but to the high proportion of persons within the reproductive age. 
The decline in the Jewish birth-rate from 3S16 in 1924 to 20 67 in 
1941 results from the increased number of unmarried or as yet child¬ 
less immigrants, and is reflected in the reduction of the birth-rate 
for the whole country. 

On the other hand, the Jewish death-rate {9-3 for 1931-19351 
fi-2 for 1936-1938, 7 b 9 for 193^1941) is much lower than that of 
eastern and even than that of western Europe (Romania 20-6, 
Poland 146, Italy 14*1, UJL 12-2) and compares with Canada 97, 
Australia 90, New Zealand 8-iz., being favourably affected by the age- 
distribution resulting from immigration of young, able-bodied adults, 
a temporary factor. The Jewish rate of natural increase in 1931 was 
10 9 per 1,000. 

A further factor is the reduction of the infant mortality from 15^6 
in 192a to 116 3 in 1941, most marked among jews (from 12S9 to 
55-6) and least, as would be expected, among Moslems (from 1628 
to 1317), though still much higher than in some European countries 
(tJ.K. 58; Switzerland 47; Sweden 46), and reinforced by high 
mortality in the early years of childhood. 

The conclusion to he drawn from the figures is as follows; The 
average annual increase of the population of Palestine is the highest 
recorded anywhere to-day. From 1922 to the end of 1938b the settled 
population increased on an average by 48 per cent, per annum,. In 
Europe the annual rate from 19O0 to 1930 was o*8 per cent; in Egypt 
(1917-27) i-i per cent; in India [1921-31) i-o per cent. About 
half of the population Increase in Palestine since 1922 has been due 
to immigration, but even excluding this, die rate of increase is very 
high. Principal causes axe 2 high net reproduction among Moslems, 
and a favourable age-composition of the Jewish population. Among 
Moslems fertility is extremely high. The result is a rapid rate of 
Moslem population increase: 214 per 1.000 in 1931, 

If the 1931 rates of fertility and mortality persist, and immigration 
ceases, the much more rapid rate of increase among the Moslems 
must result in the marked Ml of the Jewish percentage of the popu¬ 
lation; it has indeed been calculated that to maintain the present 
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percentage an annual immigration of about 32 per i t ooo Jewa now 
in Palestine would be necessary, 


Immigration and Emigration 
Categories of Immigration 

Under Article 6 of the Mandate for Palestine the Mandatory Power 
is under an obligation to "facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions . , „ while ensuring that the rights and position of other 
sections of the population are not prejudiced". The Mandatory 
Power has not, however, interpreted this instruction as giving Jews 
an absolute monopoly of immigration into Palestine, The regulations 
divide immigrants into two categories. In the one there is no differ¬ 
entiation between Jew and non-Jew so lung as certain conditions are 
fulfilled. So long as neither the Police nor the Health Authorities 
object, any prospective immigrant who is in free possession! of a 
minimum amount of capital can obtain an immigration certificate 
and permission to settle in Palestine. He may be accompanied by 
bis wife and children (being minors) and in certain circumstances by 
other dependent relatives. Similarly any authorized resident of 
Palestine may send inr his wife* minor children, and dependent 
relatives. Approved educational institutions, irrespective of the com¬ 
munity they serve, may bring students and pupils from abroad, so 
long as their maintenance in Palestine for a reasonable period is 
assured. Similarly monks, nuns, priests, rabbis, and other such 
persons are free to settle in Palestine, so long as some approved 
organization takes responsibility for their maintenance. These rules 
apply to Jews, Christians, Moslems, and persons of no religion. The 
test is solely financial or economic, 

ft is in the second and larger class of immigrant—the so-called 
"Labour Schedule" immigrants—that there is an advantage to the 
Jews. A bona-fide employer in Palestine, who needs a certain class of 
labour and cannot obtain it in the country, may obtain immigration 
certificates without difficulty, especially if he has qualified individuals 
in mind. But these nominated individuals form only a very small pro¬ 
portion of the labour immigration. The great majority' are authorized 
in bulk and anonymously, when the Palestine Government, after 
consulting the Jewish Agency for Palestine, has estimated the pro¬ 
spective need for additional labour during the next six months. 
Government decides the total number and classifies them by sex h by 
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trade, and by age; most are unskilled or of no particular trade* 
It then places all T except a small reserve of which it retains control 
at the disposal of the Jewish Agency. For many years the men among 
these "Labour Schedule 1 immigrants were permitted to bring their 
wives and minor children with them. This concession, however, was 
abused by fictitious 'wives' and was withdrawn, and only a limited 
number of immigration certificates are now issued under the Labour 
Schedule to authorize the entry of couples instead of individuals. 


Incentives to Immigration 

Immigration into Palestine has come in waves (fig. 32). There has 
been more t han one i n cenlive. Amo ng a certain class, especially notice¬ 
able in times of economic depression p idealism and enthusiam have 
been the great incentives. These have been the true Zionists, men 
and women willing and eager to sacrifice the comforts and prospects 
of life, in order to live and w ork in Palestine, and help to rebuild it 
as a Jewish centre. Side by side with them is a parallel class, who may 
be termed messianic Zionists„ to whom Palestine is the + Holy Landl 
and Judaism a religion p not a nationalism as among the class first 
named; men who wish to settle in Palestine* there to practise their 
faith unhindered, and to await the millennium. These go to Palestine 
to pray and die rather than to work and live. 

But there are other immigrants, less idealistic, and especially 
noticeable in periods of prosperity ( who, half-deli bcratcly, half in 
consequence of Zionist propaganda, look upon Palestine as an d 
Dorado, a country to which one goes not so much to do good as to do 
well. At first this element was to a large extent ephemeral- It came 
to Palestine in times of abundance, but withdrew at the first hint of 
depression, as shown by the emigration figures. These people were, 
however, caught by the last and greatest ‘boom 1 , for when the 
reaction came they found the whole world closed to most of them, 
and they had to remain m Palestine. 

Contemporary with the last + buom\ and to a large extent a cause 
of it, was another type of immigrant, the refugee from central 
Europe, of Jewish faith and Western culture, and European-bom for 
many generations. Some were men of high intellect and international 
renown, and they brought a culture, of which there had been too 
little among the immigrants hitherto. Although they brought only a 
fraction of their property, large sums of money in the aggregate were 
contributed by sympathizers in Britain and America to restore them 
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as self-respecting members of society. These new-comers were not 
for the most part Zionists (though many have since become Zionists}, 
for before their expulsion from their homes they had no thought of 
emigration. It is impossible to say how many of such refugees have 
entered Palestine, but since Hitler's rise to power in 1933 their 
number probably amounts to some scores of thousands: citizens of 
Germany, Austria* Czechoslovakia, and Danzig; and of other countries 



under National-Socialist influence—Italy* Hungary, Romania, and 
Bulgaria. 

The regulations define an immigrant as anyone who intends to 
remain in Palestine longer than one year; and most immigrants have 
the intention of settling in Palestine permanently. But this is not 
always the avowed or real intention. Students coming to places of 
education in Palestine are supposed to return to their homes at the 
conclusion of their studies; but few do so. Among European non- 
Jewish immigrants, the British officials* consular officers and police, 
and their families and servants, and the European and American 
archaeologists and other advanced students* almost all leave the 
country permanently after a longer or shorter stay + 
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Illegal immigration 

All immigration totals arc rendered incomplete by the omission pf 
the Illegal immigrants', who manage to settle in the country by evad¬ 
ing the regulations. Evasion takes two forms. In the earlier period, 
especially from 1925 to 1933 or 1934, large numbers of prospective 
immigrants came in the guise of temporary Visitors and failed to leave 
the country when their permits expired, and, with the connivance of 
many residents, were able to conceal themselves. This practice was 
eventually brought to an end by imposing stringent conditions on 
all "travellers 5 or temporary visitors. 

The second form of evasion has so far proved more difficult to 
control. There was always some infiltration across the land frontiers, 
and occasional landing of small boatloads of persons who had not 
qualified, and could not qualify T for admission through the legal 
channels. Until a few years ago this was not serious: then politics 
entered into the game. Resentment at the refusal of the Govern¬ 
ment to entrust to the Zionist Organization the regulation and 
control of immigration, led to the entry of parties without passports 
or papers of identity# in unsea worthy vessels, who landed secretly at 
night or openly approached the coast, secure in the knowledge that 
their vessel could proceed no Farther, and that the humanity of the 
Palestine Government and its officers would permit them to land. 
The National-Socialist Government of Germany, and (it is believed) 
the Fascist Government of Italy* adopted a similar practice, placing 
Jewish subjects, seized indiscriminately, on overcrowded, insanitary, 
unseaworthy vessels, w hose captains were instructed to take them to 
Palestine, or at any rate not to return with them. This practice was 
countered by including those persons who were known to have 
entered Palestine illegally and could not be returned to their countries 
of originagainst the next Immigration Schedule and (more recently) 
by transferring shiploads of illegal immigrants to Mauritius until 
the end of the war. 

Figures of registered immigration since the civil administration 
began in 1920 are given opposite, and arc shown on fig. 22, 

Origin of immigrants 

Immigrants to Palestine are drawn from almost all countries and 
from all the five continents. In accordance with the policy laid down 
in the Mandate, most of them are Jewish. Of them the great majority 
come from Europe, and a very large proportion from eastern Europe. 
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Many immigrants from western Europe and America were bom in 
eastern Europe and have continued to live with their children in an 
east European atmosphere. The Jewish immigration into Palestine, 
until the organized ill-treatment of the jews of Germany, was over¬ 
whelmingly east European and even after the great increase of 
immigration from Germany and Austria, Germany came only second 
among the countries from which came the immigrants, especially 
among those nominated by the Jewish Agency. 

Immigrants came also from Great Britain, the British Empire, and 
the United States of America, These came under no pressure, nor 
was their incentive as a rule religious, hut nationalist to refound a 
Jewish people in Palestine. 

A third class of Jewish immigrants is drawn from eras tern and 
especially from Moslem lands. The culture and way of life of the 
Jews of Bokhara, Georgia, Kurdistan, and Iraq is altogether different 
from that of the Jews of Europe and America, They are far closer 
akin to the Arab-speaking population, and particularly to the native 
Jews of Palestine, 

Social Effects of Immigration 

The influence of Jewish immigrants since about iSSo has entirely 
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changed the character of the Jewish population of Palestine, Pre¬ 
viously it wa5 ovenvhelmingly parasitic, consisting of old men and 
women and of younger persons who devoted their lives to study and 
prayer* and produced nothing. The change came, even before 1880. 
The new pioneers still more looked forward to a Jewish restoration 
in Palestine, but of a very different character (pp. 116, 120), 

Emigration 

Some emigrants, mainly Arab, left as a direct consequence of 
Ottoman misrule, and to escape from poverty' and lack of security. 
The emigration fever is said to have first attacked the population of 
Syria, of which Palestine was then a part, about i860. The country 
people flocked to the towns and the townsmen to Egypt, America is 
said to have been 'discovered' at the centennial exldbition in 1876, 
and the flow to the New World began. 

In America they would start as pedlars, some to become shop¬ 
keepers; the exceptions merchants. Not a few of these merchants 
prospered and retired to their original homes with which they always 
kept up connexion. Many young men went out to join elder relatives 
and returned to Palestine to seek brides. Much of the prosperity of 
Bethlehem and Rama Hah, small Christian towns, is based on South 
American commerce; most of the little palaces that surround Beth¬ 
lehem were built with South American money. Less Important 
destinations for Arab emigrants are Cairo for those from Hebron* 
and Amman for those from Nablus; from both, the emigrants are 
of the small shopkeeping class. 

Minor streams of emigration followed from Syria, and to a less extent 
from Palestine, to South America, the British Dominions and also* 
to a small extent in the person of merchants, to Great Britain, where 
for the most part they settled in the Manchester district. The British 
occupation of Egypt and later of the Sudan encouraged emigration 
in those directions. It should be remembered, however* that of all 
these emigrants relatively few came from Palestine, and of these few 
most went to South America, in 1912, 400 young men left Safad and 
its vicinity for South America, and in 1913 there were about 3,000 
emigrants from the sanjak qf Jerusalem, which included Bethlehem 
and Ramallah* Lhc principal Palestinian centres of emigration. These 
3,000 were about equally divided between Moslems, Christians* and 
Jews, The Moslem emigrants always remained on a lower economic 
level and seldom made sufficient money to justify their return to 
Palestine. Still scattered through South America are little colonies 
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of Christians from Bethlehem or Ram all sir I he Palestinian Jews 
kept less to themselves, being absorbed into the Jewish communities 
of Lhe lands in which they settled, and, unlike the Christians, they 
did not show any great desire to resetde in Palestine before the era of 
intensive Zionist propaganda. 

Since 1930 South America and all other countries have been 
closed to emigrants from Palestine, and the human tnifhc between 
Palestine and America, north and south, is now one-way only, 
eastward but not westward. 

Records of emigration have heen kept for most of the mandatory 
periodi but are inadequate, since it is in many cases impossible tor 
a man to say whether or not he would return to Palestine. 
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Distribution of Population 
Present Distribution 

In a country made up of desert and cultivated land, and of moun¬ 
tain and marsh, the distribution of population is inevitably uneven. 
Since nearly half of Palestine consists of the almost empty Isegcb, 
figures given for the country as a whole do not convey the true picture. 
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The total area of Palestine is io n ooo square miles, of which 261 are 
water, 89 are swamps and dunes, 4,452 are the Negeb desen. In 
Palestine, north of the Negeb, there are both inhabited and un¬ 
inhabited districts, but there is no considerable empty district. The 
total population in 1931 was 1,035,821 (T07 per square mile); of the 
Negeb, or Beer she ha sub-district, 51,082 (11 per sq. m.); and of the 
remainder of Palestine 984,739 (193 per sq, m,). In the census of 
193 t the Jaffa sub-district, in w r hich w r ere Jaffa, Tel Aviv, and some 
of the principal Jewish villages, was the most thickly populated part 
of the country . Here the density of population was over 1*157 to the 
square mile. Next came the Jerusalem sub-district (853) and the 
Haifa sub-district (448)- Elsewhere the highest was the Ramleh sub- 
district (335), another Jewish agricultural area. In the Beersheba 
sub-district bordering on the Negeb it was 14 {fig, 23). 

The considerable increase of population since 1931 {p. 172] has not 
been spread equally over the country. The empty spaces remain 
empty, and in the Arab districts the growth has not been very great. 
The new population has for the most part gone to the four towns, 
Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tel Aviv* and Haifa, and to the Jewish villages along 
the coast from north of Haifa to south of Jaffa, and in the plain of 
Esdraebn. By this means the density of population in the Haifa, 
Tulkarm, Jaffa, Ramleh t and Nazarethsub-districts has been increased. 
Nowhere else has there been appreciable change, Jewish settlers have 
reclaimed areas of marsh and sand-dunes in the plains of Esdraelon p 
of Acre, and of Sharon, but this was before 1931+ by which year 
settlement in those regions was already well advanced. Excluding the 
urban populations of Jerusalem, Jaffa, Tel Aviv, and Haifa, the 
density in 1931 was go8 per square mile in the coastal plain, 153 in 
Galilee, 136 per square mile in the mountain districts of Samaria 
and Judaea, and 194 in the plain of Esdraelon. 

Urban Immigration 

This agricultural revival and expansion, although the most notice¬ 
able part, is by no means the most important numerically of the 
Jewish revival in Palestine, In 1914 it was estimated that of a total 
Jewish population of 84,660, 11,660 or about 14 per cent. lived in 
the villages. The census of 1931 gave a total Jewish population of 
174,610, of which 46,143 or 26 per cent, lived in the villages but 
only 26,939 (*5%) worn mainly occupied in agriculture. AI any of 
the villages were even then becoming urbanized or industrialized. 
There are no reliable later figures, and the Jewish population has 
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in the meanwhile more than doubled, but there is do reason to believe 
that a larger proportion of the Jewish population is engaged in agri¬ 
culture to-day than ten years ago. Of 222,2^1 Jewish immigrants 
in the years 1931-1940, the great majority have passed into the towns 
—Td Aviv, Haifa, and Jerusalem, The first-named, in 1920 merely 
a suburb of Jaffa with a population of a few hundreds, is now a 
municipality with a population, all Jewish, estimated at 141,000. 
After Tel Aviv the most important Jewish centre is Haifa, which 
has grown, from 24,634 inhabitants with 6,230 Jews in 1922, to 
t 14,400 with 47,300 Jews in 1941. 'The opening of the harbour at 
Haifa in 1933 fc and later of the nil refinery by the Consolidated Re¬ 
fineries Limited, accelerated development. Td Aviv is the principal 
commercial centre of Palestine; Haifa the industrial one. Jerusalem 
is secondary in both respects; but it is the administrative capital and 
the headquarters of the principal Jewish and other institutions. As 
it is nut a centre of industry, or even of agriculture,it has less attraction 
for new-comers who have to earn their living. But with Tel Aviv it 
is the largest town in Palestine, and until the rise of Tel Aviv it was 
the largest Jewish centre in the country. The population of Jerusalem 
m 1941 was about 141,000, of whom 85,700 or Gq-S per cent, were 
Jews. 

In the other towns of Palestine the Jewish population is small, 
except in Jaffa, which in 1941 had 23,800 Jews (28%}, who are all 
concentrated on the Tel Aviv border, and in all respects, except 
municipally p belong to Tel Aviv. Tiberias had 5,381 (63%} in 
1931; Safad (1931), 2,547 (27%); Acre, 200-300, There are no Jews 
in Nablus, Gaza, Nazareth, Bethlehem, Ramleh t Lydda, or McjdeL 
Thus, despite the establishment of 257 'colonies’ or agricultural 
settlements, the Jewish population of Palestine is predominantly 
urban and industrial. Commerce, large and small industry, and the 
professions,, take almost six Jews for one who devotes himself to 
agriculture. 

Casual Labour 

Into these figures, however, enters one element of doubt. A large 
proportion of the Jewish immigrants in the past twenty years have 
entered under the Labour Schedule (p + T77), on the nomination of 
the Jewish Agency. These young men and women have not come to 
any definite employment, nor are the majority fully trained in any 
trade. Many have had some training in agriculture, but little practical 
experience. In Palestine they join the ranks of casual labour, in 
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which they may remain for yeans. Probably almost without exception 
these dwiutzm or agricultural pioneers are anxious to settle on the 
land; but there is no land for them. As many as possible—and perhaps 
more than is wise—are crowded into the Zionist communal settle¬ 
ments, but far more are left ou tside. For these there is not even enough 
agricultural employment for wages; moreover this employment is 
largely seasonal. As a consequence, among these ckahtfxin 1 there is 
always a large floating element taking and seeking work wherever 
it Can be found 1 one day in the fields, another in building, a third as 
navvy or dock-labourer or porter, bur never settled anywhere. For 
this reason statistics of population in Tel Aviv or Haifa or the rural 
settlements are not altogether satisfactory* Lack of employment will 
lead to an abnormal influx into Tel Aviv, die capital nf Palestinian 
Jewry, and this again will probably be followed, especially if a new 
Labour Schedule is under consideration by the removal of Large 
batches of unemployed to the communal settlements, where their 
presence is less obvious, and where—the principle of an equal share 
of everything having been adopted—there wall always be food and 
shelter. The population of Tel Aviv in 1941 was estimated at 141,000, 
but no one can say what proportion consisted of this floating popu¬ 
lation. 

Of the non-Jewish arrivals (p, iS 1) a large proportion are not in 
the true sense immigrants. They are temporary residents'-civil 
servants, British police, consular officers, members of the staffs of 
banks and other European institutions, even missionaries and religious 
persons —who stay in Palestine with their families for a longer or 
shorter period, but never transfer their domicile. The only non- 
Jewish immigrants—apart from a few hundred Armenian refugees 
who ceased coming two decades ago, and the Moslem Circassians 
and Bosnians transferred to Palestine by the Ottoman Government 
during the nineteenth century' (p, 137 )—arc Arabs, most of whom 
are of Palestinian origin and are returning home, many from Spanish 
America where they or their parents had gone as emigrants at the 
end of the nineteenth century or beginning of the twentieth. They 
are mainly Christians, but there art Moslemamong them. 

The Towtis 

In comparing the aiie of the urban and rural populations of 
Palestine, the question at once arises—what is a town ? The Ottoman 
system seems tn have been to grant the attributes of a municipality tn 
anv close grouping of population of ^ t ooo and upwards, and thereby 
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designate it as a town; of those, some are now far smaller. These 
towns or municipal areas were taken over by the new Government, 
which m course of time added two or three. Other villages whose 
population passed the 5*000 limit during the past twenty years were, 
however, not raised to the dignity of towns. The result is that there 
are to-day in Palestine twenty-four centres with municipal councils. 
Their populations range From 3,000 in Jenin (1938) to 141,000 in both 
Tel Aviv and Jerusalem (1941), With four exceptions, however* these 
are not towns in the English sense, despite their designations and 
municipal councils. Most of them are villages; some not very large. 
With the exception of Nablus, Pctah Tikva* Acre* and Mcjdel they 
are entirely dependent on agriculture. The four Palestinian towns 
that are towns in the English sense are Jerusalem* Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Jaffa. Their population consists solely of townsmen: 238*873 in 
193 r; that of the remainder of the country, 730,395, is almost entirely 
rural, apart from 66*553 nomil ds and gipsies. Thus 23 per cent* of 
the sedentary population was urban and the rest rural Immigration 
since 1931 having been mainly of an urban character, these propor¬ 
tions have not since been altered in favour of the rural population. 

The distribution of the three main religious communities between 
the four towns and the rural districts is worthy of notice. Of the 
973,104 Moslems in 1941, 109,900 (11%) lived in these towns; of 
474,102 Jews, 307,600 (65%); of 125,413 Christians, 64*200 (51%). 
In considering the proportion of Christians it should be remembered 
that these include a relatively very large number of Europeans, and 
also moat of the civil servants* of whom a very large propun ton is 
Christian. 

Of the population of Jerusalem in 1931, 35 per cent, was foreign 
bom T of Tel Aviv 71 per cent,, of Haifa 31 per cent., and of Jaffa 14 
per cent. These differences are explained by the fact that Tel Aviv is 
entirely Jewish, while Jaffa consists of Arabs and oriental Jews, many 
of whom were bom in Palestine. Jerusalem and Haifa have large 
European populations, Jewish and Christian. 

*In general, towns in Palestine are only in the very early stages of 
development: towns depend upon an economic background, and the 
background for the four main towns does not yet emerge in sharp outline, 
Jaffa and Tel Aviv both have a sense of security in the development of 
agriculture, particularly that part of it concerned with the cultivation of 
oranges and grape-fruit, but Tel Aviv does not bear in its age, sex, and 
conjugal constitutions the marks, of a progressive commercial or industrial 
development like that of Haifa or Jaffa. The development of Haifa and 
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its port works may have a considerable effect on both Jaffa and Tel Aviv; 
and the age and sex constitutions of its population imply a strong sense of 
confidence in the future, a confidence not based on present prosperity so 
much as on anticipated development. Jerusalem has no very well defined 
features assisting towards an estimate of its future. In the material sense, 
it will probably remain a residential centre for the professional classes, and 
through them will provide a general but Limited market for the natural 
produce of the country. That the town was ever established where It 
stands is something of a mystery, since it Jacks natural resources and has 
few, if any, strategical values. Vet its influences in the world have been 
incalculably greater than those of any other historical city; and even if, 
at times, the response to these influences mm material, the influences 
themselves were of the spiritual order, its origin and its history axe alike 
Supernatural ■ and, doubtless, this quality of mystery has given it a domi¬ 
nance in the world of an order totally different from that of the great cities 
upon which the world now depends for its material existence/ (Mills, 
CVttmt of Palestine ipjr Report, voL i, p. 31.) 

This was written in 1931. One may add that the citrus industry, 
on which Jaffa and Td Aviv were then largely dependent, has 
since been sorely stricken, and although it will recover to some 
extent, it may never rise again to the level of prosperity of the mid- 
thirties that the opening of the harbour at Haifa in 1933 affected un¬ 
favourably the prosperity of Jaffa, w hich was still further reduced by 
the attempt to direct to Tel Aviv much of the remaining passenger 
and goods traffic—an attempt which damaged Jaffa without bringing 
much benefit to Tel Aviv; and that Haifa, with the opening of the 
harbour and the pipe-line from Iraq, the erection of petroleum re¬ 
fining plant, and the laying of a road across Palestine and the desert 
to Iraq* shows signs of permanent advance to prosperity, 

Tel Aviv, one of the two largest towns, has grown very rapidly 
during recent years and, as the Jewish metropolis, may continue to 
grow, Pqua! in size of population is Jerusalem, once the largest urban 
centre in the country; Haifa, now the principal port + is third* Both 
of these have increased in population during the past twenty years, 
but neither at the rate of Tel Aviv, After these three come Jaffa, 
formerly the principal port, and then Gaza n Nablus, Hehron, Pctah 
Tikva, Lydda, Ramleh, Nazareth, Safad, Tiberias, Acre, Bethlehem, 
and other smaller municipalities. But except Gaza, Nablus, and 
Hebron, they are little more than overgrown villages dependent on 
agriculture; at the best, market towns and nothing more. 

Many of the towns of Palestine go back to a very early period of 
history. Jerusalem, Hebron, Nablus (Shechem), and Gaza are 
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mentioned in the Bible, Samaria and Jezreel, successive capitals 
of the kingdom of Israel, are now represented by Arab villages, 
Sehustya and Zirin respectively. Nazareth, Jaffa (Joppa), and Beth¬ 
lehem are prominent in New Testament history, and Bethlehem's 
story goes back earlier. Tiberias dates from the beginning of the 
present era. Acre and Ramleh came into prominence only with the 
Crusades, although Acre appeared in the conquest-list of Thothmes 
III of Egypt, about 1500 ex. Salad and Haifa are of later appearance, 
the latter little more than a century old. Tel Aviv and the small 
Jewish towns are of yesterday. The principal towns are described 
in Chapter XII. 


Mumtipid Areas indudmg Suburbs ami Larger Villages of 
Palestine and their Population^ igij-lg m j8 
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CHAPTER VIII 

ADMINISTRATION 

Central Government 

T he Chil Administration of Palestine was initiated on i July tqso 
with Sir Herbert Samuel as High Commissioner. Previously the 
country' bad been administered by the military authorities who, in 
accordance with international law, preserved as far as was practicable 
the ftaius qm unit* The Mandate for Palestine was not approved by 
the Council of the League of Nations until 24 July 1922, but in the 
special circumstances the continuance of the military administration 
was not considered desirable, and the Mandate, even before Its 
terms had been formally approved, was entrusted to Great Britain* 
The Mandate for Palestine is an a A T Mandate, that is to say that, as 
laid down in Article 22 of the Covenant of the League, Palestine is 
considered one of the 'communities (that) had reached a stage of 
development where their existence as independent nations can be 
provisionally recognized, subject to the rendering of administrative 
advice and assistance by a Mandatory, until such time as they are able 
to stand alone*. However, of the three Mandatory' territories, 
Palestine was considered an exception. 

The other two 'A 1 Mandates, those For Iraq, and for Syria and the 
Lebanon, are relatively straightforward. Into that for Palestine was 
introduced the complication of a promise to facilitate the establish¬ 
ment in Palestine of a notional home for the Jewish people*. As a 
consequence it was found that the project of a national government 
with very restricted powers supervised by British advisers was not 
practicable, but that the administration of the country' had to be from 
the beginning in the hands of British officials, representative of the 
Mandatory Power. The High Commissioner, although he held that 
title, had powers and functions very similar to those of a Governor 
of a Crown Colony. In the last resort the decision in matters of 
administration rested with the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
London. 

One of Sir Herbert Samuels first acta after his assumption of 
office as the first High Commissioner was to appoint an Advisory 
Council consisting of four Moslem Arabs, three Christian Arabs, 
three Palestinian Jews* and ten British officials, with himaelf as 
Chairman. This council was to scrutinize all proposed legislation 
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and to advise the High Commissioner on all matters of public policy. 
But it had no legislative powers; these rested with the 1 ligh Commis¬ 
sioner. This council remained in existence for about a year, at the 
end of which period it was to have been replaced by a Legislative 
Council with larger, but still limited, powers. The Arabs, however, 
refused to participate in a council with such limitations* nor would 
they co-operate, when it was proposed to revive the former Advisory 
Council. As a consequence, an Advisory Council, consisting solely of 
British officials* w r as appointed. The Executive Council, consisting 
of the three or four senior British officials under the chairmanship of 
the High Commissioner, which was constituted at the same time as 
the original Advisory Council, has remained without change in con¬ 
stitution throughout the whole period of the Civil Administration. 
The present system of government is that ordinances are considered 
first by the High Commissioner in Executive Council, and after they 
have received the provisional approval of the Secretary of State in 
London, are submitted to the Advisory Council. They are then 
published in die Official Gazette, a period of at least a month (except 
in cases of urgency) being allowed for comment or criticism by 
unofficial interests likely to be affected, and then—often after amend¬ 
ment—they are enacted. When a proposed ordinance is likely to 
affect communal Jewish interests, the “jti'mah Agency' (p. 194) is 
consulted at the firat stage before submission to the Executive Council, 
in accordance with Article 4 of the Mandate, 

The Constitution of Palestine is formally enshrined in the Palestine 
Order in Council, 1922, made by His Majesty King George V on 
10 August of that year. The High Commissioner derives his author¬ 
ity from this instrument* which has been amended as occasion 
required. If the members of the Executive Council sire unanimous in 
an opinion that the High Commissioner does not accept, he must 
submit to the Secretary of State a statement of his reasons for differing 
from them. 

The principal executive officer, after the High Commissioner, is 
the Chief Secretary. He is the normal means of communication with 
the High Commissioner, to whom heads of departments, however, 
also have direct access whenever they so desire. The Chief Secretary, 
in the words of Sir Anton Bertram, an authority on colonial adminis¬ 
tration, 

‘is responsible for the general supervision of all departments* co-ordinating 
their work, recommending to Government the acceptance or rejection of 
their proposals, and defending their approved policy in Council. He is like 
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a minister in charge of all departments. In this respect his position may be 
compared with that of Mussolini in Italy; but he is responsible, of course* 
to the High Commissioner for all that he does/ (Colonial Adminisiratwn.) 

Heads of departments- invariably report to the Chief Secretary, who 
must also h be in close touch with the District Administration, the 
branch that is closest to the population. Through this contact, in the 
absence of any kind of representative body, he can advise the High 
Commissioner regarding public opinion. In the words of another 
high authority on colonial government. Lord Lugard, the Chief 
Secretary p a task 

*ia to foster that sympathy, mutual understanding, and co-operation 
between the government and the people without which no government is 
real I v stable and efficient/ {The Dual Mandate in TVopical Africa, ) 

The Chief Secretary should also be the sole channel of communica¬ 
tion between the High Commissioner and members of the public 
and public bodies; for it is one of his functions to enable the High 
Commissioner, by affording him the relative infonnjition T to take a 
decision on every case that is submitted to him. In practice* however, 
many matters of minor importance are decided by the Chief Secretary 
without reference to the High Commissioner. Attached to the Secre¬ 
tariat is a Tress Bureau whose head is responsible for the scrutiny of, 
and liaison with, the local press. 

The Economic Adviser is the principal adviser to the High Com¬ 
missioner on all economic questions involving decisions by, or the 
intervention of, Government. He presides over die standing Com¬ 
mittee for Commerce and Industry, the advisory' body, including 
Arab and Jewish representatives, to which tariffs and similar proposals 
are referred before action is taken by Government. 

The Financial Adviser b responsible for the formulation of the 
Governments financial policy, for the preparation of the annual 
budget* and for general control of finances 

The League of Nations 

Palestine* although under British administration, and governed, in 
effect, as a Crown Colony, is not a part of the British Empire, the 
national status of its inhabitants is that of Palestinian citizens under 
British protection, not British, subjects. On British territory* there¬ 
fore, Palestinians are alien. The Mandate under which the country 
is administered requires an annual report by the Mandatory Power 
to the Council of the League of Nations. In the past the Mandates 

A*GS 0 
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Commission of the League has once a year examined the Report on 
Palestine, and a representative of the British Government* sometimes, 
the Secretary of State* and generally one also of the Palestine Govern¬ 
ment, often the High Commissioner* used to appear before it to 
answer questions and to give explanations. The Mandates Commis¬ 
sion then reported to the Council of the League, which had power to 
express opinions, hut could not interfere in the administration of the 
country* which remained the sole responsibility' of the Mandatory' 
Power, The terms of the Mandate, however* could not be altered 
except by the Council of the I^eagiie. 

The religious communities and uther considerable sections of the 
population have also the right to approach the Mandates Commis¬ 
sion, through the High Commissioner, They have made full use of this 
power, and every year the Mandates Commission has been deluged 
with memoranda and petitions, most of them dealing with trivial 
matters, but some occasionally even questioning the legality of the 
Mandate. The Jewish Agency for Palestine, although more represen¬ 
tative of Jewry outside the country than within, without fail submits 
memoranda and pet it ions. At first it claimed the right uf direct access 
to the Mandates Commission. This was rejected, and it now sends 
its memoranda, in the same manner as the other petitioning bodies, 
through the High Commissioner. 

There is one further international check upon the Government of 
Palestine, All the Mandates provide that, if any dispute .should arise 
between the Mandatory and any member of the League of Nations, 
relating to the interpretation or the application of the provisions of 
the -Mandate, it shall be submitted to the Permanent Court uf Inter- 
national Justice, if it cannot be settled by negotiation. It is not only 
the International Court, however, which may pronounce upon the 
legality of the acts of the Government of Palestine, The Palestine 
courts also exercise that authority. They may decide whether legisla¬ 
tion or executive action is in accordance with the provisions of the 
Mandate as laid down in the Order in Council. They have exercised 
that power on many occasions. 

The Departments 

The task of the departments is to maintain the government in a 
state of efficiency and to afford direct assistance in material develop¬ 
ment. 

The senior department is the legal one, that of the Attorney- 
General, In the first year of the Civil Administration there was a 
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Legal Secretary who, together with a Financial Secretary, shared to 
some extent with the Chief Secretary the supervision of the depart* 
metits and of the communications between them and the High 
Commissioner, This followed the system of government in the 
Sudan, which also is not a Crown Colony and, like Palestine in its 
first years, is under the control of the Foreign Office. \V hen* how* 
ever, the Colonial Office assumed responsibility for Palestine,, the 
usual administrative system of the Colonial Empire was intro¬ 
duced. The Attorney-General is not only the principal law officer 
of the Government, but also the legal adviser of the High Com¬ 
missioner and of all the departments of government, and the legal 
draughtsman. 

The other principal departments, whose titles sufficiently describe 
their functions, are Health, Education* the T reasury, Police and 
Prisons, Public Works, Customs Excise and Trade, Railways, Agri¬ 
culture, Migration. Minor ones are Antiquities, Lands, Land Settle- 
ment, Surveys, Posts and Telegraphs, and Labour* 

The head of the Department of Health is the Director of Medical 
Serv ices. 1 The Treasurer was previously also Financial and Econo¬ 
mic Adviser; he is now only the Chief Accounting Officer. 1 here is 
also a Government Auditor, an official of the Colonial Audit Depart¬ 
ment in London. 

The Department of Migration is concerned with the issue of 
Palestinian passports and the grant of visas for Palestine* Great 
Britain,, and other parts of the empire. A part of its work is the 
organization or control of immigration and the collection of the 
material on which the High Commissioner bases his decisions in 
regard to immigration policy * In this part of his duty the Com¬ 
missioner of Migration works in consultation with representatives 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine* which is especially interested in 
all questions of immigration. LIntil a Few years ago the Department 
also controlled the entry and departure of all individuals, but this 
function has now been transferred to the Police. Immigration into 
Palestine falls into several categories, of which the principal* are, 
(a) persons of independent means, that is, possessing a minimum 
capital of £1,000; (b) persons with a definite prospect of employment 
in Palestine, and (r) dependants of permanent residents or immi¬ 
grants. Authorized immigrants were permitted to he accompanied 

* s« pagts 235-8- , . , t . 

s Thw classification has been adopted BA a matter nf convenience It is not 
official: srompiR Chapter VII, p, 177 - 
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by their wives and minor children, but glaring abuses of this privilege 
in recent yeans necessitated its partial curtailment in so far as category 
(b) is concerned. For ilie same reason* the definition of 'dependant 
in category (r) has had to be restricted. At the same time the Palestine 
Citizenship Order in Council was amended so that a woman marrying 
a Palestinian citizen no longer automatically acquires Palestinian 
citizenship r 

Uutil a few years ago the number of immigrants admitted under all 
categories except (A) was unlimited, anyone able to fulfil the condi¬ 
tions being admitted, unless there were valid medical or police 
objections. The High Commissioner now lavs down the maximum 
number of immigrants to be admitted during a given period* and 
apportions this maximum among the several categories. The size 
of category (A), that of labour immigrants, is calculated on estimates 
of the expected new employment and cessation of employment during 
the coming period of six months, existing unemployment being taken 
into consideration, Tn making this estimate the view's of the Jewish 
Agency are always given consideration* but as a rule there is a great 
gap between the Zionist expectations and the more sober, and also 
better informed, anticipations of the Commissioner of Migration. 
Once a Labour Schedule is approved, after a small deduction has 
been made for non-jc wish immigrants, the remainder of the immigra¬ 
tion certificates available arc placed at the disposal of the Jewish 
Agency. 

Another function of the Commissioner of Migration is the naturali¬ 
zation of aliens, and the decision in all complicated cases of citizen¬ 
ship where British and Palestinian citizens arc concerned. Under 
the Palestine Citizenship Order in Council of 1925* all Ottoman 
citizens habitually resident in Palestine on 1 August of that ye 
automatically hecame Palestinian citizens p unless they opted to retain 
Ottoman citizenship, in which case they were expected to leave 
Palestine, For persons bom subsequent to that date the jm sattguinis 
applies. The children of Palestinian citizens, whether bom in 
Palestine or not, arc Palestinian from birth. Further, children born in 
Palestine of parents who are stateless become Palestinian citizens. 
With regard to aliens settled in Palestine the conditions of naturaliza¬ 
tion are very light. They are (a) residence in Palestine for not less 
than two years during the three immediately preceding the date of 
application; (b) good character; (c) a knowledge of one of the three 
official languages; and (d) statement of intention to reside per¬ 
manently in Palestine. The fee payable for naturalization is ion in 
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two instalments. This compares with £10, the fee payable for a 
similar service in Britain. 

The Commissioner of Migration acts in certain respects (issue 
□f passports, visas, &c.) as Consul for Great Britain, fie formerly 
performed similar functions on behalf of the Governments of Egypt 
and Iraq. He is also the nominal head of the Office of Statistics. 
The Director of Lands is concerned mainly with the leasing of 
government lands, but he also supervises the registration of all 
transfers of land. 

Local Government 

Side by side with the Central Administration ss the local admini¬ 
stration under the direction of District Commissioners, originally 
designated Governors. The number ul districts has varied from time 
to time. There arc at present six. Under the Military Administration 
before 1921 there had been twelve. Atone period, between 1927 and 
the disturbances in 1936, there w ere only three, and for a still briefer 
period, two (fig. 24). 

The apes of the sy stem of the local government is the District 
Commissioner, w r ho has been described as the eye of the Govern¬ 
ment. He and his assistants are the visible representatives of the 
Government throughout the length and breadth of the land. I he\ 
are the authorities to whom she countryside turns in all cases of 
difficulty. The districts are divided into sub-districts, each in the 
charge "of an Assistant District Commissioner, below whom arc 
District Officers, who are Palestinians, Under the District Officers 
are the headmen of villages (Mukhtarf), 1 he principal man ol the 
village is as a rule chosen for this office. His chief functions arc: 
(&r} to keep die peace within the village; (£) to send to the nearest 
police station information of any serious offence or accident occurring 
in the village; (c) to assist government officers in the colled son of 
revenue; (d) to publish in the village any public notices or proclama¬ 
tions sent by the District Commissioners; (e) to keep a register of alt 
births and deaths within the village, and to send a copy to the Senior 
Medical Officer once a quarter. 

Similarly, there are Mukhtam of (he older quarters of the towns, 
but their functions are more limited. 

77if Municipalities 

In the towns there are municipal councils under mayors appointed 
by the High Commissioner from among the elected members, and 
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in two or three instances also deputy mayors. The High Com¬ 
missioner has also the power to nominate two additional members of 
the Jerusalem and Haifa councils to provide for the representation of 
elements of the population, such as foreign communities, which 
might not otherwise be adequately representedbut this right has 
not been exercised. The system of municipal government was 
reorganized in 1934, and the first elections under the new system 
were held in that year* 

The electorate of the municipal councils consists of male Palesti¬ 
nian citizens of 25 years and upwards, who have during the preceding 
twelve months paid either an urban property tax or ten shillings as 
owner, or municipal rates amounting to one pound. Since urban 
property tax is not payable by owners of property within the walled 
city of Jerusalem, those owners of property who would in other 
circumstances have been liable to pay ten shillings per annum are 
enfranchized there. Qualified electors of the age of 30 years and 
upwards may be elected members of the councils, provided they are 
resident in die borough. In Tel Aviv and Petah 1 ikva (p. zoz) the 
franchise is wider; women as well as men are entitled to vote there 
and to be elected, and the wives of electors are equally qualified with 
their husbands: the minimum age for an elector is 21 years, and for 
a municipal councillor 25 years. Municipal areas are divided into 
wards for electoral purposes. Community' rolls—that is, the separate 
representation of communities—have been abolished, except at Tel 
Aviv and PetahTlkva. Within municipal areas, urban districts, under 
urban committees, may be created, if the inhabitants as a whole so 
desire. These committees may provide additional conveniences and 
amenities. In no instance, however, has advantage been taken of 
this provision. 

The revenues of the municipalities are derived from (a) a property 
rate, payable by owners, not exceeding 10 per cent, of the rateable 
value of buildings, &c, or 6 per cent, of the capital value of un¬ 
occupied land; (fr) a general rate, payable by occupiers, not exceed¬ 
ing 15 per cent* of the rateable value of property; (e) an education 
rate, not exceeding yl per cent., payable by occupiers, (d) a sewage 
rate payable by occupiers ; and (e) miscellaneous fees payable for 
licences, &c. In some cases there are also grants to municipalities 
by the Central Government. The budgets of the municipalities are 
subject to approval by the Central Government. 

For populated areas smaller in size than municipalities, and also 
for town quarters with special 'characteristics, local councils ar^ 
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prodded. These possess more limited powers than the municipal 
councils. There is no general definition of these powers. They are 
bid down in each individual case, and include the power to levy 
rates. Apart from these constituted authorities, the heads of the 
principal families in the villages, and the sheikhs among the beduin 
tribes, exercise probably equal authority, if not greater, in the 
absence of all legal sanction. In the Jewish villages a similar position 
is occupied by councils, elected by all the adult inhabitants p which 
are in effect recognized by the Government! although they have no 
legal status. 


Town Planning 

In one field of activity* that of town planning, the Central Govern¬ 
ment exercises an appreciable amount of control There arc local 
commissions in all of the towns, but above them all is the Central 
Town Planning Commission, whose membership now consists solely 
of government officials. In many parts of Palestine, town planning, 
which may include the preservation and care of sites of archaeo¬ 
logical, historical, or even aesthetic value, is obviously a matter 
that concerns a far wider public than the local one. It is, m some 
cases, the concern of the peoples of half the world. For this reason 
a centralization that could otherwise perhaps hardlv be defended 
is, in Palestine, a necessity, In matters of town planning, the local 
commission,, on which the Government is also strongly represented, 
is to a large extent the agent of the central commission. 

Communal Autonomy 
The Jetmh Community 

The religious communities in the Ottoman period were organized 
in millets — national units with considerable autonomy in their 
internal government. Likewise, in 1926 the Government of Palesline 
enacted a Religious Communities Ordinance. This was merely an 
enabling ordinance, empowering a community to apply for auto¬ 
nomous organization, whose limits would be defined in regulations to 
he approved by the High Commissioner. The Jewish comiminitv 
was the only one to apply for such an organization, and the regulations 
governing it came into force in 1928, However, all the religious 
communities, including the Jewish, have complete autonomy in 
matters of personal status—marriage, divorce, inheritance, &c. — so 
far as Palestinian citizens and subjects of foreign Powers, excepting 
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those of Europe, America, and Japan, are concerned. In these 
matters, the relative ecclesiastical law prevails. Hie regulations 
constituting and governing the Jewish community, however, go 
much further. They provide for both religious and lay authorities. 
The principal religious authority is the Rabbinical Council, consisting 
of the two chief rabbis and six other rabbis, the Ashkenazi and 
Sephardi branches of Jewry having equal representation. The 
Rabbinical Courts are vested with jurisdiction in matters of personal 
status of Jews, and of religious endowments for the benefit of Jews, 
but they exercise jurisdiction only over those Jews who are registered 
as members of the community. Any individual who desires not to he 
included in the community may have his name removed from the 
register, and cannot then be subjected to either the religious or by 
authorities of the community. The Aguidat Israel, the extreme 
Orthodox section which has a strong element of messianism in its 
Zionism, and moreover is doubtful of the orthodoxy of its fellow- 
Jews, has opted out of the community in a body. 

The lay organs of the commonity which are established by the 
regulation are: (a) an elected Assembly {Assefat Hamvchanm) ; (fr) a 
General Council {Vaad Letrni)\ (r) Committees of Local Com¬ 
munities ( Vaatl ha-KehiUahy 1 he Assembly is supposed to be 
elected for a period of three years according to regulations drawn tip 
by the General Council and approved by the High Commissioner. 
The Assembly b to elect the General Council each year, and consider 
a budget presented by the Council It may authorize the imposition 
upon members of the community, through local communities, of 
rates for educational and philanthropic purposes, and the main¬ 
tenance of the religious offices; and the charging of fees on account 
of the ritual killing of animals, of licences for the baking of un¬ 
leavened bread, and for burial. I he amount of these rates and fees 
must be approved by the Government each year; and the whole 
budget must likewise be submitted to the Government for approval 
The General Council has the function of administering the affairs of 
the community in accordance with the resolutions of the Assembly, 
and acts as the representative of the community in its relations with 
the Government. 

Although the Assembly should he elected every three years, elec¬ 
tions have in practice been far less frequent. 1 he Assembly does not 
even meet regularly every year. Its income is also somewhat irregular, 
Considerable difficultvbeing encountered in its attempts to collect the 
taxes due. 
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A Local Community is constituted in any place where not Jess than 
thirty' adult Jews, who are registered as members of the community f 
have their residence. Only one local community can exist in each 
town or village; but any congregation or section comprising not less 
than thirty adults may claim the satisfaction of its special religious or 
cultural needs according to its own principles, and is entitled there¬ 
fore to a proportionate share of the revenue of the community^ The 
Committee of the Local Community is the recognized representa¬ 
tive of the community before the District Administration, 

In the election of the General Council of the Jews of Palestine, 
men and women equally may exercise the Franchise. This right was 
quoted by the Agudai Israel as one of the reasons for which they were 
unable to have any share in the Jewish community, as organized. 
They objected to it 'as giving women active and passive right of 
election, which is not practised in any existing Jewish Community 1 
and as being 'against Jewish morals and religion 1 {Permanent Man¬ 
dates Commission , Minutes of 7th Session, p, 182). 

The health and education systems of the Jewish community are 
to a large extent the responsibility of die communal organization, 
but for these purposes it receives considerable assistance from the 
Government and from foreign Jewish organizations. In Tel Aviv 
and Petali Tikva, whose populations are practically entirely Jewish, 
the Municipal Council and the local communal council have been 
combined. 

Outside the official communal organization there are a number of 
arbitration committees before w hich many Jewish litigants bring their 
cases. 


The Moslem Community 

Under Ottoman rule the Moslems were above the millet systems. 
They constituted both the ruling class and the whole state. The law' 
of the land w as theirs. The other communities were subject races to 
whom the general law did not in some respects apply; for them 
special provision had to be made, British rule p however, made all 
the communities equal The Moslem community, if it had wished, 
could also have come under the Religious Communities Ordinance* 
and regulations for its government would have been framed. It did 
not ask to do so, but nevertheless retained its own jurisdiction in 
matters of personal status. In common with the other communities 
it w r as also guaranteed absolute religious liberty. The Sharia courts 
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and Modem religious endowments (too?/) were also left under it. 
Some sort of organization was* however, necessary, and by an Ordi¬ 
nance of December 1921 a Supreme Moslem Sharia Council was 
instituted. The Council consists of a President, known as the Rais 
el-UIema f and four members, of whom two represent the district of 
Jerusalem, one Nablus, and one Acre. The members are chosen by 
an electoral college for a period of four years, but the method of 
election of the President has not yet been decided. Embodied in the 
High Commissioner's Order are the regulations, drawn up by a 
Moslem Committee, laying down the functions and powers of the 
Council, The members of the Council receive salaries from the 
Government. The revision of the constitution of the Supreme Mos¬ 
lem Council has been under consideration for some time* 

The Sharia or Moslem religious courts have exclusive jurisdiction 
in matters of personal status of Moslems and Moslem religious en¬ 
dowments {waqf)- There are Sharia courts in fourteen towns in 
Palestine, each presided over by a kadt- In each town there is also 
a Moslem jurist (fflii/fi), whose duty it is to give canonical rulings on 
points of Moslem religious law. The appointment of kadis and muftis 
is subject to the approval of the Government which, however, has 
not the power to remove a mufti once his election has been approved. 
There is an appeal from the Sharia courts to the Moslem religious 
court of appeal w'hich sits in Jerusalem and consists of a president 
and two members. 

The Waqfs are religious endowments, not necessarily Moslem, 
although in effect generally so. These endowments consist of property 
appropriated or dedicated (by a document called a ) to chari¬ 

table uses and the sendee of God. They are divided as regards their 
administration into two categories, those formerly administered or 
supervised by the Ottoman Ministry of Waqf. and those which are 
independent of government control. Of the endowments forme rh 
under the control of the Ministry , there are two classes: {i)M&zlmta 
waqfs, or waqfs administered and controlled directly by officials of 
the Ministry of Waqf; <Ii) Muffwqa woqfs, or waqfs which were under 
the general supervision of the Ministry, but were not under their 
direct administration. This latter class of foundation is a family settle¬ 
ment corresponding in general with an English trust. 

By the High Commissioner's Order of the 20 December 1921 all 
Waqfs are placed under the control of the Supreme Moslem Sharia 
Council. The total Waqf revenue is estimated to amount to about 
£50,000 per annum, of which £30,000 is derived from a fixed payment 
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by the Government in Eieu of the tithe payable on lands dedicated 
by former rulers for charitable purposes t which tithe was commuted 
in 1927. The accounts of the Supreme Moslem Council are subject 
to audit. The social activities of the Waqf administration include the 
maintenance and assistance of schools, soup kitchens, a hospital* an 
orphanage. Sec. 

The disturbances culminating in the murder by Arab terrorists of 
an Acting District Commissioner and his police escort in September 
*937 I L ^ to the dismissal of Haj Amin el Husseini, die Mufti of 
Jerusalem, from his membership of the General Waqf Committee, 
of which he was chairman. The Committee was at the same time 
temporarily dissolved. The Government thereupon appointed a 
commission under the chairmanship of a British judge to administer 
the Waqf revenue and to exercise the financial control previously 
exorcised by the Supreme Moslem Council and the General Waqf 
Committee. This commission, which includes a Moslem member, 
is of a temporary character. 

Justice and Crime 

A dminiitrillion of Just o r 

[ he judiciary is regulated by the Palestine Order in Council, By 
this, three divisions have been established. At the base are the 
magistrates’ courts, which exercise both civil and criminal jurisdiction. 
They try civil cases up to the value of jTiqd, or concerning the re¬ 
covery' of land ; and criminal changes for which broadly the maximum 
penalty is one year's imprisonment. Most of the magistrates arc 
Palestinians (Arabs or jews) ;but British barristers have been appointed 
as stipendiaries in the larger towns. Further, a number of British 
officials hold magisterial warrants, by which they may dispose of the 
simpler criminal cases. 

Next above the magistrates' courts are the district courts , of which 
there are five, centred at Jerusalem! Jaffa, Nablus, Tel Aviv p and 
Haifa, They are composed of a British president and two Palestinian 
judges, and they have jurisdiction in all civil matters outside the 
competence of the magistrates* courts, and in all criminal matters 
except capital cases. Further, they hear appeals from the magistrates* 
courts in their area, and also act as land courts to decide cases of 
disputed ownership, 

1 he highest division is the Supreme Court i composed of a British 
Chief Justice, one or inure British puisne judges, and four Palestinian 
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judges. The Supreme Court has Lwo branches of jurisdiction- -As a 
Court of Appeal it hears appeals from district courts and from those 
courts which try suits for ownership of land; as a High Court it 
exercises jurisdiction, new to Palestine and borrowed from English 
constitutional tradition, for testing the legality of government action 
by petitions in the nature of writs of Habeas Corpus, injunction* 
and mandamus. 

Capital cases are tried by a special court of criminal assize, iq which 
the Chief Justice* or another British judge of the Supreme Court, sits 
with the full district court. A further appeal lies in civil cases of u 
certain value from the Supreme Court to the highest tribunal of 
British administration, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in London. That is an application of His Majesty T s prerogative in all 
countries in which he exercises jurisdiction. 
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Municipal Courts sit in Jerusalem and Jaffa, where a stipendiary 
presides, and in Tel Aviv, Gaza, Acre, Petah Tikva, and Rehovot, 
where the courts consist of honorary magistrates. Offences for which 
the punishment is a fine of not more than ^5, or imprisonment for not 
more than fifteen days, are tried in these courts. 

Among the bed llih of southern Palestine minor cases arc decided, 
in accordance with tribal custom, by the sheikhs. There is, however, 
an appeal to a higher tribal court, consisting of the local district officer 
and two sheikhs. The more seriouSi criminal charges are dealt with 
by die Jerusalem District Court which visits Beersheba periodically. 
Minor charges invok ing a punishment of not more than a year's im¬ 
prisonment may be dealt with by District Commissioners and other 
officers of the Government, to whom magisterial powers have been 
granted. Foreign citizens charged with any but trivial offences are 
entitled to be tried by a British magistrate or a court containing a 
majority of British judges. 

The religious courts are a part of the system of communal autonomy 
and are dealt with on pages 20^4, 

There are no juries in Palestine, Local conditions render their 
employment impossible. On the other hand, the population of 
Palestine is extraordinarily litigious. The table on p. 205 shows that 
there is an average of over 12,000 cases a month in all the courts of 
Palestine in a population of about a million and a half. 

Lift? 

At the beginning of the British period the system of Law administered 
was the Ottoman code, which then prevailed throughout the Otto¬ 
man Empire, an inheritance from die Napoleonic period. This was 
modified from time to time by ordinances issued by the High Com¬ 
missioner, and occasionally by Orders in Council, Under the Order 
in Council which enshrines the Constitution of Palestine, the courts 
were directed in the first place to apply Ottoman legislation as 
modified by any legislation of the Palestine Government. If this 
legislation was inadequate, the principles of English Common Law 
and Equity should be applied- Thus the Ottoman code of civil law 
was taken into use with little amendment. In this connexion it should 
be mentioned that in Palestine, as under Ottoman law, most matters 
of family rights are governed by religious law* and are under the juris¬ 
diction of the respective ecclesiastical courts. The Ottoman criminal 
law, however, proved hardly workable, even after drastic amendment, 
by a modem European government. Consequently, in 1938, it was 
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entirely replaced by a new criminal code, on English lints. The 
Ottoman code of criminal procedure* also Napoleonic* was at * he same 
time replaced by English procedure. The Ottoman commercial code, 
which also had a French origin, was similarly abolished. In all 
departments of law, excepting that relating to land transactions, 
there has been a tendency to model the law of Palestine on that of 
England* 

Police and Prisons 

The Department of Police and Prisons„ under an Inspector- 
General, is the most costly of the departments of government. Its 
average annual ordinary expenditure during the five years ended 
31 March 1939 was £814,544 {£1,351,947 in 1938-9). As its name 
implies, it is a combination of two departments, the Police, the more 
important one, being responsible for internal security. More recently, 
one of the functions of the Department of Migration, the control of 
frontiers for persons entering and leaving the country, has been 
transferred to die Police, Of the Police the British Section is the 
largest. The Palestinian Section includes both Arabs arid Jews. The 
British and Palestinian personnel both carry out normal police duties, 
but the maintenance of the mechanical transport of the whole force 
rests with the British Police. 

There are two central prisons, one in Jerusalem, formerly a hospice 
for Russian pilgrims, and the other at Acre in the Citadel, once the 
centre of tlie resistance tu Napoleon. Most male prisoners sentenced 
to Jess than five years' Imprisonment are employed in jail labour- 
companies in road-making, quarrying, and similar occupations. Bo far 
as beduin and, to a large extent, fellah prisoners are concerned, out- 
door employment is essential in order to avoid serious deterioration 
in the health of those who have been accustomed to spend the greater 
part of their lives in the open air. One of the difficulties in the way 
of the correction of criminals in Palestine is the ineffectiveness of 
prison in these circumstances. The standard of living of the fellahin 
and beduin is very low, even lower than that of the prison. As a 
consequence the prisoner is better fed and better housed than in his 
own home. His work in a labour-company is, if he is a fellah, not 
very different from his normal employment. Since imprisonment 
for debt still holds in Palestine, and many debtors prefer to go (or 
cannot avoid going) to prison rather than pay their debts, the prison 
population of Palestine is always relatively large* For young offen¬ 
ders there are reformatories* 
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Language and Religion 

I n the courts, in communications with the Covcmmcnt, in muni¬ 
cipal affairs, and in similar matters, any one of the three official 
languages- -English* Arabic, and Hebrew' may be used. This 
equality of the three languages is in accordance with Article 22 of the 
Mandate. In practice* however, Arabic only is used in the all-Arab 
districts, and Hebrew in the all-Jewish* Ordinances and government 
notices are promulgated in all three languages* hut in ease of a differ¬ 
ence the English version prevails. Inscriptions on coins, currency 
notes* and postage stamps are in the three languages, and telegrams 
are accepted in any one of the three. The regular days of rest of the 
various creeds are official days of rest for members of the respective 
communities. In practice it is nut possible—for instance in the Post 
Office, where most of tbe telephonists are Jewish—for this rule to be 
rigidly observed* hut every effort is made. The principal religious 
holidays are also official days of rest for the members of the several 
communities,, and there is much balancing and weighing of the 
relative importance of religious festivals, major and minor, so that the 
members of no one community in government sendee shall have an 
advantage over another in this respect. There is a tendency to observe 
r>ne another's holidays if only by a relaxation of effort, and this has led 
to the description of Palestine as the l T-and of Three Sabbaths and 
Lour To-morrows’ (Appendix F). 

Complete religious freedom is safeguarded in accordance with 
Article 15 of the Mandate which runs! 

p The Mandatory shall see that complete freedom of conscience and the 
free exercise of all forms of worship, subject only to the maintenance of 
public order and morals, are ensured to all. Nu discrimination of any kind 
shall be made between the inhabitants of Palestine on the ground of tact, 
religion, or language. N T o person shall be excluded from Palestine on the 
sole ground of his religious belief. The right of each community* to main¬ 
tain its own schools for the education of its own members in its own 
language, w hile conforming to such educational requirements of a general 
nature as the Administration may impose, shall not he denied or impaired/ 


Land Ownership 

The system of land ownership in Palestine is very complicated. 
Immovable property falls Into five main categories: (a) mulk T (fi) 
min\ (c) Tcaqfi (d) metntkhi, and ft 1 ) mevat. 1 lie term mashaa is used of 
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land that has not been divided and is held in common. In the majority 
of the villages, cultivated land is held in m^shaa r and is consequently 
sometimes the joint property 7 of hundreds of people. The villager 
does not hold the same plot of land continuously; in some villages 
every child that is bom acquires a share at birth, in others male 
children only acquire; in others, again, women who marry out of 
die corn m un l ty lose the i r righ ts, Th e va rieties a re n u me rous, but the 
basic principle is that no individual can point to a piece of land as 
being his own property 7 ; he can only claim to have an undivided share 
ito all the land, and that share may be represented in the land registers 
as an arithmetical fraction. At intervals, varying from one to three 
years, according to the custom of the village, a redistribution takes 
place. The procedure is based on the drawing of lots, and is accom¬ 
panied by a good deal of ceremony intended to guarantee fairness. A 
child is often selected to draw the stones on which the lots arc 
marked. This system is obviously not the most economic, and the 
survey and distribution among die owners of these lands a long 
process—on the part of the Government, has been in course for a 
number of years, Mafmz is land that has been divided and is owned 
by individuals. 

(a) Mulk is in effect the equivalent of the English freehold. Land 
on which a man has built a house or planted vines or olive-trees 
thereby becomes mulk. 

(A) Miri is property belonging to the State, but over winch private 
individuals have the right of occupation or usufruct. The holder may 
sell, mortgage or lease the land, but not bequeath it. On die death of 
the holder it passes io his natural heirs; if he has no heirs it reverts to 
the State. 11 also reverts if he fails for three years to cultivate or build 
on the land. Most of the cultivable land of Palestine is nuri. 

(c) WaqJ lands are mortmain property 7 which 1ms been dedicated to 
some religious or charitable object or family trust, and has been 
derived mainly from mulk and miri, Waqf consisting of mulk is the 
only true waqf; it is governed by the religious law. Such trusts can 
lie, and generally are, dedicated on terms which secure the full use of 
the land to the dedicator and his descendants. The interest of the 
nominal owner (the Almighty) is often confined to a reversion con¬ 
tingent on the failure of the line; nr else some eharitahle or religious 
duty of a trifling kind is imposed on the beneficiaries. Land cannot 
now be dedicated as waqf without the sanction of the High Com¬ 
missioner, 

(1/) MetrufJti land is land bequeathed or given to the puldic, for 
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instance for roads, or to the inhabitants of a town or village as a bodv, 
for instance for parks, communal pasture, places of worship,, or 
markets. It cannot be alienated or used for any purpose other than 
that for which it was originally intended. 

(■e} Mevai is ownerless land, at a minimum distance of a mile and a 
half From the nearest inhabited town or village. Another system of 
measurement is* sufficiently distant from such a town or village that 
the voice of a man shouting there cannot be heard. Practically all the 
unoccupied land in Palestine is me vat and it cannot be occupied with¬ 
out the permission of the Government. 

Until the law was altered in 1937, it was quite possible to own land* 
but not the houses or even the trees on it; or to own a tree but not its 
fruit. 

The resist ration of land-ownership and consequently knowledge of 
the ownership was in a stale of complete chaos when the British took 
over the administration of the country'. The Ottoman Law required 
the registration of the title to land, but this law seems to have been 
more honoured in the breach than in the observance. In many cases 
land owned by foreigners, or foreign religious or educational estab¬ 
lishments, had been registered in the names of nominees, Ottoman 
subjects, since at times it seems that foreign subjects were not en¬ 
titled to hold real estate. In a very large number of instances, especi¬ 
ally in the villages, ownership was considered to be a local matter that 
concerned no one outside of the village. That system may have once 
worked, but could no longer do sn, when an increasing number of 
purchasers was crowding from outside. Registration, when it was 
effected^ was in a very happy-go-lucky manner. No survey was made. 
Areas were somet imes expressed in the quantity of seed required to 
sow them r or in dunams 7 the number of which was arrived at by 
guesswork. In other cases there was no attempt to estimate the 
extent of the areas registered; indication of the boundaries hy mention 
of the neighbouring owners or of physical features was considered 
sufficient. To add to the confusion, the retreating Turkish armies 
took with them many of the records, some of which have never been 
recovered. The I,and Registry which was established by the British 
civil administration has been working ever since to bring order out of 
this chaos, but the very defective Ottoman records arc still, in a large 
part of the country, the basis on which a claim to land-ownership 
rests. Consequently a certificate of transfer of land cannot yet in 
every case certify unquestionable ownership. 

In view of ail this, it will be realized that there is scope for special 
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land courts which, however, are identical in personnel with the 
district courts. They deal with all questions of title to land, and sit 
also as courts of appeal (p. 305) from decisions of the magistrates'' 
courts in land cases. 

Since the British occupation there has been* especially in "boom' 
periods* a considerable business in land. Consistently throughout the 
period the Jewish Agency, tlirough one of its subsidiaries, has been 
buying land. To a large extent, and at first especially, the purchases 
have been from owners of large estates,, farmed by tenants. The 
Jewish Agency has as a rule paid, in addition to the purchase money, 
compensation to the uprooted tenants, but the process was neverthe¬ 
less creating a class of landless Arabs, whose existence was a source 
of some concern. More lately, when many of the large estates had 
passed out of the hands of the owners, purchases from small owner- 
cultivators were increasing- This development called for legislation* 
which took the form of safeguarding the cultivators. The class first to 
benefit was limited 10 that of cultivator-tenants dependent solely on 
their land for their maintenance. A series of ordinances to this end 
was enacted and these have proved effective. In short* if the tenant 
has paid his rent and has not grossly neglected his holding, no- order 
for his eviction shall be made unless he has been provided with a sub¬ 
sistence area approved by 1 he High Commissioner. With the in¬ 
creasing pressure uf immigration and extension of land purchases, it 
became necessary, in the light of repealed expert advice, to protect the 
owner as well, and this was earned out in March 1940 when the T>and 
Transfers Regulations were enacted. These regulations provide, 
roughly speaking, that in certain areas transfers of land from Arabs to 
nou^Arabs shall be forbidden, in certain areas limited* and in certain 
areas free. 

Land owned by Jews at the end of 1941 amounted to about 
1,600,000 dunams or 370,000 acres, 40 per cent, of which was the 
property of the Jewish National Fund, a subsidiary of the Jewish 
Agency, The total in March 1936 was 1^31,8cm dunams or 283,314 
acres and the Jewish National Fund properties 30 per cent. In 1921 
only T2 per cent, of the land owned by Jews in Palestine belonged to 
the Jewish National Fund (fig. 25J. 

r fhe land acquired by the Jewish National Fund is inalienable. It 
is held in trust for l the Jewish people*, being leased on hereditary 
tenure at low uneconomic rentals to Jewish tenants. Apart from 
Jewish public institutions the tenants are for the most part settlers on 
the land. The settlements fall into two classes: Mashav Otdim and 



Fig. 25. Jewish owned land, April nj|i 
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KvatzahS The Moshav Ovdim or Workers 1 Settlement consists of a 
group of small-holders, each living with his family in his nwn home, 
all together forming a village. The settlers must be members of the 
General Federation of Jewish Labour (p. 275) through which they 
must purchase their supplies and sell their produce co-operatively. 
They are not supposed to employ outside labour but to work their 
holdings themselves with the assistance of their families. The 
Kwuzah es a group of workers I hang as □ community with no separate 
property or income. The produce of the settlement and the earnings 
of its members outside are shared by all the members. They also are 
ail members of the General Federation of Jewish Labour and have 
also to purchase their supplies and sell their produce through it_ The 
Ku'ugot are as much agricultural training centres as centres of 
economic production and in few instances arc self-supporting. 

Education 

At the date of the British occupation in 1918 the public system of 
elementary and secondary education in Palestine was essentially that 
first established by the Turkish law of 1869, The secondary 1 and 
higher elementary' schools in the provinces were subject to provincial 
(vildyet) control under imperial officers h and were comparatively 
efficient. The lower elementary schools in towns and villages were 
managed by special local committees, and were often lit fie better than 
the old Korun schools. The general organization was modelled on the 
French school system. In theory, Ottoman public education was 
gratuitous and compulsory; religious instruction formed part of the 
curriculum, and some provision was made by law for religions other 
than Islam. In practice, the schools of the millets received little or no 
support. Turkish was the language of instruction in public schools 
down to the outbreak of war. Universal elementary education of 
Moslems never became a reality in any part of the empire. 

Education of an elementary type wafl provided for Christian 
children, by their own religious auihunties or by missionary bodies of 
various denominations, while foreign Jewish bodies (p. 140) such as 
the Htlfsverein (German), the Alliance Israelite (French), and the 
Anglo-Jewish Association (English) conducted schools for Jewish 
children, employing as the chief medium of instruction the language 
of their country of origin. In some town schools, however, and in all 

1 A Kwnmtt ia ■ group of worker* Living eh u community; Kw&oi ia ttie plum], 
A Kibbutz u a group of frfL-uafll, employed for coLIccdvt work outside their 
ifittlmDin. 
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^settlement' schools, of which the majority were maintained hy the 
Jewish Colonization Association, Hebrew was the medium of instruc¬ 
tion- In 1914 the Zionist Education Council {Vaad ha-Hinnukh) was 
founded* and took twer the control of twelve schools. This number 
had increased by 1918 to forty p and formed the nucleus of the present 
Hebrew public school system, now under the control of the General 
Council of the Jewish Community (F and Lcumi). 

Since 1920 two systems of national education have gradually de¬ 
veloped. formed on a linguistic and racial basis, Arab and Hebrew* 
Into one or other of these systems all schools, except some of those 
maintained by foreign bodies* naturally fall. The Arab system in¬ 
cludes all school?, government and non-government, where Arabic h 
wholly or chiefly lhe medium of instruction; while the Hebrew 
system includes all schools* whether under the Vaad Leumi or not, 
where Hebrew is the language of instruction, or at least is regarded as 
die predominant feature of the curriculum. 

These two systems are further divided into public and nnn-public 
schools. The public schools comprise government schools on the 
Arab side, and, on the Jewish side, the schools controlled by the Vuad 
Leumi r The non-public schools are classified according to their 
religious denominations: Moslem, Christian, and Jewish. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the distribution of pupils among the various schools 


in 1940: 

No. of 

No. of 


school* 

pupils 

Arab: 



Public System [Govemment Schools) , 

* 40 a 

54.3^7 

Nun-Public Schools: Moslem 

- 17* 


CbrUtLBu 1 

. >95 

*5,*74 

Total 


93.845 

Jewtsk: 



Publj-c System (Vaarf Lrumi) . . 

40J 


Non-Public Schools ... * 

* 

*5-7^1 

Total , 

739 

S 2,60 1 


1 These include all schools main Lai ned by foreign missLOnTin bodies. 


Finally there are the government Law Classes* whose primary 
purpose is the preparation of men and women for the examination 
qualifying them to practise law in Palestine. Many students, how¬ 
ever, take the courses without that intention. 

Of the Moslem children of school age, 25 per cent, attend school; 
of the Jewish and Christian children nearly iaa per cent, are believed 
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to receive education of some kind or other. Most of the Christian 
children attend schools provided by foreign religious organizations. 
Almost all the Jewish and Christian children attend school for at 
least eight years. Both Arab and Jewish parents are equally anxious 
for their children to be admitted to school, and the inability of the 
Government, for financial reasons h to admit a]I who apply is one of 
the permanent complaints of the Arab population. In 1939. of the 
applications for admission to the government school^ 5b per cent, 
had to be rejected in the towns and 40 per cent, in the villages. The 
parallel figures for 1940 were 56 per cent, and 42. There is a large 
disparity between the number of Moslem boys and girls attending 
school. The percentages are: 

Bay* Girls 

In towns * Bo per cent. JO per cent. 

In villages . , + ■ n + m 

The Government makes a grant for education to the General 
Council of the Jews of Palestine, bearing the same proportion to its 
expenditure on its own schools as docs the number of Jewish children 
of school age bear to the similar number of Arab children, 1 'his 
grant, however, falls far short of the cost of maintaining the Jewish 
schools. Schools accepting a government grant are subject to in¬ 
spection by government educational officers. The Department of 
Education can also require certain conditions to he fulfilled before a 
p ran t is paid. The co-operation of local authorities is always wel- 
corned, and in many centres, both Arab and Jewish, there arc educa¬ 
tion committees. In the government schools education is free. 

Apart from the Hebrew University (p. 219), a Board of Higher 
Studies has been constituted consisting of official and non-official 
members of all communities. Its purpose is to promote education of 
university standard and to this end it conducts three annual examina¬ 
tions— Matriculation, Intermediate, and Final—leading to the 
Palestine Diploma, The matriculation examination can be, and is, 
taken in anv of the three official languages. 

Arab Schotih 

In the government schools Arabic is the language of instruction. 
English is also taught in the higher classes of the urban ones, but not 
Hebrew, Manual training is given in all urban boys’ schools, and 
domestic science, including needlework and embroidery, in those of 
the girls. In the villages the education is directed towards titting the 
boys and girts for rural life. All tendency- towards encouraging an 
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exodus to the towns or the creation of a black-coated proletariat is 
avoided. Consequently the syllabus is different for town and for 
village schools. Practical horticulture, and even afFurcstation* arc 
taught in many of the village schools. 

In 1943 the Government established at Dura, a large village near 
Hebron P an advanced school in which agriculture and trades are 
taught. Of the zzo boys, 40 are boarders, sons of semi-nomad families. 

Only one government school is directed to secondary education, 
but four of the other schools give a one-year secondary course and 
seven a two-years course. There are p however, two government 
Teachers 3 * Training Colleges, one for men, the other For women. 
Apart from these two colleges there is a training centre attached to the 
^adoorie Agricultural School at Tulkarm, where a year's course of 
pedagogic training for young men who have passed through the agri¬ 
cultural school is given. There is also, at Ram alia h B a rural teachers' 
training centre for girls* Further, there are some twenty government 
scholarships tenable by prospective teachers at the American Univer¬ 
sity of Beirut, technical schools in Egypt, and British universities and 
other educational institutions. Technical training is given in a 
government Trade School for Arabs at Haifa. Manual training is also 
provided in all town schools, and is included in the training course for 
teachers. Women teachers are also trained at the Jerusalem Girls 1 
College and Schmidt's Girls 1 School. 

Jewish Schools 

The Hebrew public school system is in the hands of the General 
Council of the Jews of Palestine (Vaad Leumt) acting through an 
Executive Education Committee p on which are represented the 
Jewish Agency, the Municipal Council of Tel Aviv, and those 
villages that are outside the school system of the Jewish Labour 
Federation. The latter has its own schools and system, which are 
independent of the general Jewish community, although they are 
mainly supported by it. 1 The budget and educational appointments 
of these Jewish schools have to be approved by the Government. At 
the end of 1939. 68 per cent, of die 78,457 Jewish schoolchildren of 
Palestine were attending schools of the General Council. The Vtwd 
Leumi schools are classified in three groups: 'General 1 , H MizrahiV 
and ‘Labour", of which the 11 General" schools include about 60 per 
cent, of the pupils. They all impart instruction in general subjects 

1 Since igjfl this independence has been to a bl|}e extent modified, 

1 The Miirahi party represents Orthmitjrs Jewry tn the Jewish Agency, 
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through the medium of Hebrew*. In the Mizrahi schools more 
stress is laid on religious instruction, while in those of the Labour 
Federation emphasis is laid on agriculture, and the tendency is to¬ 
wards self-government and individual work. Of the three classes into 
which the schools of the General Council are grouped, 176 with 
32,279 pupils are General Zionist, S2 with 13,81b pupils are Mizrahi 
Zionist, and 161 with 10,805 pupils Labour or Sucialist-Zionist. 

Outside the Hebrew public school system there are elementary 
schools of some importance, maintained by the Anglo-Jewish Associa¬ 
tion of London (The Evelina de Rothschild School for Girls) and by 
the Alliance Israelite of Paris (in Jerusalem and four other towns), A 
large number of Talmud Torahs, schools in which religious instruction 
with a certain amount of general education is given, exists in the 
totvns. In these last, the language of instruction is, as a nile, 
Yiddish or Arabic. There is also a large number of theological 
colleges, Hebrew schools, commercial classes, &c. 

Below the schools are the kindergartens, which are financially 
outside the Education Committee of the General Council, but are- 
supervised bv it. Most of the schools, especially the rural ones, are 
co-educational. In most of them English is taught j m a smaller 
number Arabic, 

Inside the Jewish school system there are four secondary schools, 
at Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Safad, 1 here is also a number 
of smaller private Hebrew secondary schools. There are four 
training colleges, two for men and two for women. 1 his duplica - ' 
tion is due to the doubts of the Mizrahi about the orthodoxy of 
the other colleges. More strictis the Agudat Israel, which is suspicious 
of the orthodoxy even of the Mizrahi. It has its own schools, but they 
are outside the Hebrew public school system. 

The schools of the Jewish community draw their support from 
several sources. The Government pays capitation grants (p. 215) and 
the Jewish Agency also grants a subvention—£40.000 in 1940. A 
much smaller grant is made by the lalestine Jewish Colonization 
Association, a private company, founded by the late Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild of Paris, w hich devotes itself to Jewish agricultural 
settlement. Tel Aviv and other local authorities make grants and 
there are also school fees. The estimated revenue of the Vaad Leumi 
Education Department for 1941-2 consisted of the Government 
grant, £^6,000, Jewish Agency grant, £40,000, T and Lcu/m, £3,000, 
fees and municipal and community taxation, £210,000. I hese figures 
do not, however, represent the whole of the expenditure. The 
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provision and maintenance of the school buildings is in many cases at 
the expense of the local communities which in some instances also 
provide supplementary teachers. 

Tech nicul and Scientific Education 

Outside of the Vaad Leumi educational system, but yet a public in¬ 
stitution maintained by Jews in Palestine, and to a far greaser extent 
by those outside, is the Hebrew Technical Institute at Haifa. It now 
consists of a Technical High School, a Nautical School t and the 
College of Technology which teaches civil, mechanical, and electrical 
engineering, and architecture. There were 491 students in 1940. 
Another higher educational institution is the Daniel Sieff Research 
Institute, privately endowed, but maintained to some extent from 
other sources, which conducts scientific research especially in prob¬ 
lems w hose solution would be of advantage to local industrv, It has 
three departments: organic chemistry, physics, and physical chemistry. 

The Government maintains, w ith the assistance of an endowment 
fund bequeathed by the late Sir Ellis Kadoorie, a Jewish Agricultural 
School at the foot of Mount Tabor, and there is another, founded in 
1870 by the Alliance Israelite of Paris, at Mikvch Israel near Jaffa, 
There is also an agricultural secondary' school at Fardess Hanna, 
south of Haifa, For girls there arc two agricultural schools, 
maintained by the Women's International Zionist Organization * and 
a semi-private training farm on the outskirts of Jerusalem. The Agri¬ 
cultural School at Hen Shemen fur boys and girls is a German-Jewish 
foundation, originally an orphanage (photo. 66}. 

Other Nm-Gorcrnment Schools 

Apart from the government system there arc schools for Christian 
children and, to a less extent, for Moslem ones. Sonic of these are 
private ventures independent of all public control: others arc con¬ 
ducted by public organizations such as the Supreme Moslem Council 
and a number of British and American Christian missionary societies. 
The French, German, and Italian consul s-gcneral controlled their 
respective national schools. The seven schools of the Supreme 
Moslem Council arc, with two exceptions, elementary, but its 
orphanage teaches also trades and handicrafts. The local Christian 
communities have also established schools, especially in Jerusalem* 
Jaffa, and Haifa. The majority of the non-government schools 
receive small capitation grants, and are subject to inspection by the 
Department of Education. In these, a variety of languages is used for 
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instruction. In the English and American schools, of which the 
principal ones ate the Jerusalem Girls 1 College, St. ’George's School, 
and Bishop Gobaris School of Jerusalem, the English Girls' School and 
the Scots" College at Haifa, all British, and the American Friends 1 
Mission Schools at Rama] 1 ah, English is the language of instruction, 
English is also used in die secondary classes of the Terra Santa 
College (Franciscan), Schmidt's Girls" School (German) t and the 
College des Freres Chretiens (French) in Jerusalem. 

These higher schools are attended by children of ail three com¬ 
munities. The Syrian Orphanage, a German foundation, is a valuable 
institution in which several trades are taught. The American colony 
in Jerusalem maintains an industrial school for girls. There is also 
provision on a small scale, supported by privately obtained funds, for 
blind, deaf, crippled, and undeveloped children, and a number nf 
orphanages, principally for Jewish children. At Beit Jemal there is an 
agricultural school maintained by the Salesian Fathers. 

The Hebrew University 

The Hebrew University, on Mount Scopus overlooking Jerusalem, 
was opened in 1925. I here are two faculties—one for humanities, the 
other for mathematics and natural sciences -and a medical pre¬ 
faculty. In addition Lhe university has a College of Agriculture at 
Rehovot; the university staff also give extension lectures in a 
number of centres. The university was originally intended to be a 
graduate research institution* but pressure quickly compelled an 
alteration of its constitution and it now, though still pursuing 
research, grants the degrees of JVI.A+ and M.Sc., m addition to that of 
Ph D. The university itself is not so much a Palestine university as 
"the University of the whole Jewish People Its government and 
development have been in accordance with that principle. The uni¬ 
versity buildings have been presented by various benefactors, and 
there is an endowment fund of less than half a million pounds from 
similar sources. The income from fees is small. The remainder of the 
revenue is derived from contributions by Jewish well-wishers in all 
parts of the world. Of these contributions, as of the endowments, 
the greater part comes from the United States of Amend. The 
ordinary expenditure in 1939-40 was about £123,000 and the number 
of students 1,259, of whom 65 were research students. It has an 
academic staff of over 150, of whom 34 are professors, and a valuable 
library of over 400,000 volumes. 

1 Tfie iithftrK Utnvernty of jfwusaitm; Iti Hitlery end Dnxlopmmi, p. 7. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

T HE improvement in tin: public health of Palestine since Great 
Britain assumed responsibility for the mandate is a noteworthy 
achievement. The extent of that improvement finds expression in the 
vital statistics. 

The population of Palestine is predominantly rural, though urbaniza¬ 
tion has proceeded apace, especially among the immigrant Jewish 
population. Seventy-five per cent. of the Jewish population live in 
the towns. Of the Arabs, however! the large majority dwells in villages 
and is engaged in agriculture. 

The houses of Arab villages are crowded together; they are built of 
stone in the hills, of mud-brick in the plains [photos, 54-7}. In Jewish 
communal village settlements the living quarters are generally in 
large central buildings. In the other villages the Jews mostly live in 
small detached houses. 

Vital Statistics 

When British administration was set up, the machinery for record- 
mg births and deaths had broken down* It was immediately restarted, 
(For statistics see pp. 175-6.) Registration of births and deaths with 
the Health Department is now compulsory. In towns* notification 
of births is made by doctors or mid wives, and of deaths by doctors. 
Burial permits are necessary when there is a District Health Office, 
the authority of the coroner being necessary for the issue of the per¬ 
mit, if the cause of death is uncertified or unknown. 

In villages, births are reported by parent or midwife fc and deatlis by 
relatives or other person present at the death* to the muklitar nr head¬ 
man, who completes the notification form for transmission to the 
District Health Office* Burial permits are not essential here, nor is it 
possible tu demand medical certificates of the cause of death. AluJtk- 
tatt receive payment for every birth or death notification sent to the 
District Health Office. 

Registration of both births and deaths Is therefore as complete as is 
possible in the circumstances In normal times few such events go 
unrecorded, but during the disturbed period of ^36-1939 there was 
some interruption of notifications in certain rural areas. 
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In 192s there were 116 male births recorded for every 100 female; 
in 1939 the ratio was 10S to too; in 1933 it was 105. In most oriental 
countriesj, male births are much more carefully recorded than female, 
for they are considered far more important. Thus the sex ratio of 
births may indicate the completeness or otherwise of birth notifica¬ 
tions. It is normal everywhere for male births to be more than female* 
an average ratio being about 105 to too. 

Even if some allowance be made for defective registration in the 
years of disturbance, death-rate figures give tangible evidence of im¬ 
proving health conditions. The death-rates of all communities for 
1939 were the low est yeE recorded. In the following year there was an 
increase* insignificant except among the Moslems, The death-rate 
among Jews in Palestine is remarkably low. It should be recalkd, 
however, that their age constitution is abnormal, and that comparisons 
with mortal ity rates of other communities are therefore not justified. 


Table I 



Lurixit rates 


Highest rat** 

Mean 

ititUd 

papulation 

Infant 

mortality 

rate 

Mean 

settled 

population 

Jnf&nt 

mortality 

rate 

Shefu Amr , 

1 AOQ 

8 

villages 

8,700 

ifiS 

I lad era 

4,800 


Mcjdd . , ' 

7,600 

163 

Jericho and villages 

4,200 

+1 

Sflftd villages 

34.800 

161 

Rishnn lc Zion 

5,(100 

47 

Bethlehem, 

7 - 5 ™ 

IS? 

Td Aviv 

1 131*7* 

4 a 

Beil JuN 

3,200 

(54 

Rchnvor 

7f4 oo 

57 

J truinlem villas 

48.700 

*53 

Hebron village* 

5?.ooo 

bo 

Gaza , * 

20,300 

150 

Pitih TiltvB . 

I &.20O 

61 

Ettjjsan village* . 

15,200 

1+8 

Jaffa villages. 

77,200 

70 

RanuiLE.il l . 

5.100 

1+6 

Khan Yurtis , 

+. 7 » 

74 




Bccrskba * 

3 , 5 ao 

74 




Haifa . 

105,940 

&2 




Xathonya 

3,000 

U 




Jerusalem . * 

131,300 

87 





Birth-rates among the Jewish community range between 23 and 38 
per 1,000, The reduction of the Jewish infant mortality rate to 55 6 
per 1,000 live births in 1941 is a noteworthy achievement. It is 
indicative of high hygienic standards and may be attributed not only 
to the measures taken by the Government Department of Health, 
but also to the excellent services provided by the Hadassah (Jewish 
Women's) Organization of U S.A. Only twice have England and 
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Wales recorded lower infant mortality rates, Moslem infant mortality 
rates are twice as high, but they compare favourably with those of 
certain Balkan countries* of Spain and Portugal, and of oriental 
countries where the standard of living is similar. There is r moreover* 
a downward tendency Ln Moslem infant mortality rates that is testi¬ 
mony to improved conditions. 

In i Q39 the infant mortality rate in towns (total population 661,300) 
was 96 per i F ooo live births, and in villages (total population 743*500) 
1 i ^ per 1,000. The rates varied much from place to place: the lowest 
and highest rates recorded in 1939 are given in Table I (p, 221), 


Causes 0 / Death 

The total number of deaths registered in Palestine in 1941 was 
24,485 (1940, 27,019; 1939,19,529). Of those in 1941, 9,077 occurred 
among the residents of 29 towns* where the cause of death in 8,263 
cases was medically certified. The causes responsible for these 
deaths in 1941 were: 

Table II 


ClHiW of death 

No. r yf 
deaths 

Per errtf. 

of total 

Diarrhoea and enteritis 

Ip577 

Ip r O 

Pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia 

t.399 

itrq 

Diseases of the heart ...*•• 
Congenital debility and raadformutioiis, premature 

730 

87 

birth, &C. ****** h 

495 

4-0 

Senility + « . - T 

49» 

5 9 

Cancer and other malignant tumours 

373 

4 5 

In £ri-cranial lesions of vatcukr nriifUi - 

373 

4'S 

Nephritis . , * * 

Respiratory diseases {tuberculosis and pneumonia 

33 a 

4-0 

excepted) . 

Accidental and violent deaths (homicide and suicide 

11 ^ 

*7 

excepted) . 

31 t 

36 

Tuberculosis pf the respiratory system - 

ZOO 

24 

Minoellaneoua* medially certified , 

tp®7l 

Z 17 


8,463 

999 


Inf odious Diseases 

All casts of notifiable diseases recorded in Palestine daring 194T are 
given in the following table together with the number of deaths 
ascribed to each disease: 
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1941 

Disease 

l$ 4 * 

Cam 

Death 1 

Cases 

Deaths 

Measles * 

+rS6| 

&B 7 

Tetanus 

47 

23 

Typhoid fever + 

*>439 

235 

Puerperal fever . 

+3 

t 7 

Whoopinfl cough 

1,002 

7 

Relapsing fever . 

JO 

0 

Tuberculosis . + 

6*3 

351 

Anthrax * . + 

41 

2 

Dysentery 

433 

13 

Acute poliomyelitis 

20 

5 

Mumps 

402 

0 

Leprosy . 

5 

ia fc 

DtphtheH? 

349 

20 

Cerebrospinal meningitis 

3 

1 

Chicken pox * 

3*9 

O 

Schistosomiasis . 

6 

1 

Typhu* . „ ■ 

3*4 

3 

Cndulnnc fever „ 

5 

0 

Erysipelas 

24a 

19 

HydraptiDbia 

4 

4 

Scarlet fevtr 

*36 

0 

Encephn Litis lethargica 

* 

2 

Pnmiyphaid fever 

E &3 

3 

German measles 

3 

0 


p Sonic of These were oui« from previous years. 


The above list is long, but the incidence of no disease appears 10 be 
unduly high. Measles is the most prevalent, but the number of eases 
varies considerably from year to year: 7,594 (' 93 ?)> 3» 2I 9 ( T 93 ®)t 2 37 
(1939), 14,469 (1940, when there was a very severe epidemic). 
Scarlet fever is of a very mild type, unlike that prevalent in 
some of the Balkan countries. Acute poliomyelitis, or infantile 
paralysis, is chiefly confined to the towns of Jaffa and Icl Aviv. 

Typhus fever is of the mild sporadic murine type, and most cases 
occur in Jaffa town and district, I laifa town and district, and Tel Aviv, 
generally among Jews. In this form the disease is spread from rat 
to man by means of the rat -1 lea, No case of Souse-borne epidemic 
typhus was reported. 

It is noteworthy that small-pox is entirely absent. Small-pox 
vaccination and re vaccination receive constant attention, the total 
number treated being 55,42Z in 1938 and 75,838 in 5939 - 

Cases of relapsing fever were reported from different parts of Pales¬ 
tine, but nowhere wras there a severe outhreak. Seventeen cases were 
notified in Nablus and district in 1938. No death has been ascribed 

to this disease between 193® I 94 I * 

Sporadic cases of undubnt fever were reported from several towns. 
There were *9 cases in 1939, M in 194°- Both forms of the disease 
seem to be present- Laboratory reports for 19J9 indicate that during 
that year 34 sera examined gave positive agglutination reactions with 
Hr mrlitensis and 18 with fir. abortus. Two of the 29 cases ofundulant 
fever notified in 1939 were fata!, one in Jerusalem, the other in Jaffa. 
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Typhoid fever is prominent, among the infectious diseases, but its 
incidence appears to be decreasing™ The mortality rate is low (£. 
io%) f a fact which, indicates either that notification is unusually 
complete or that the disease is mild in type. It is rather surprising 
that the incidence of the disease is as low as it is T since diarrhoea and 
enteritis are responsible for more deaths in the towns of Palestine 
than any other single cause- It is attributable to the protection af¬ 
forded to a large proportion of the population by inoculation against 
typhoid and paratyphoid fevers, all immigrants being inoculated on 
arrival. Cases of typhoid fever occur throughout the year, but the 
incidence is generally highest in the third quarter and lowest in the 
first quarter. Most in recent years have been reported from Nablus 
and district. Jerusalem, Jaffa, Haifa, and the Jaffa district were re¬ 
sponsible for about half the total eases notified in 1939, Of the 130 
cases notified in Tel Aviv during 1938 and 1939* it is remarkable that 
only one terminated fatally. 

Paratyphoid notifications were less than a tenth of typhoid noti¬ 
fications, and only three deaths were ascribed to paratyphoid fever 
in 1941. Laboratory reports indicate that paratyphoid bacilli A and 
E are about equally responsible for paratyphoid fever in Palestine: 
127 positive agglutination reactions were recorded with B r para- 
typhonm A and 134 with B. paratyphosus B in 1939. 

Dysentery is probably much more prevalent than the notifications 
indicate- Both bacillary and amoebic dysentery are prevalent in 
Palestine; Laboratory findings indicate that amoebic dysentery is the 
more frequent, but not everywhere. A recent report on dysentery 
in Rehuvotp population 8,300, states that there were 110 cases in 1937, 
of w hich 91 were bacillary, and 10^ cases in 1938, of which 90 were 
bacillary. Four-fifths of the bacillary cases were associated with 
bacilli of the Flexner group. The Shiga bacillus was found in 13 
per cent™ of the cases™ 

Malaria 

Nearly the whole of Palestine was formerly intensely malarious. 
The experience of British troops engaged in Palestine in the war of 
1914-18 showed that that country's evil reputation for malaria was 
not undeserved and seemed to justify the gloomy forecasts then made 
of the health conditions. Wisely conceived control measures and 
patient unremitting supervision have falsified those forebodings. The 
incidence of malaria throughout the country is now 1 remarkably low. 
Nearly all the urban areas are free of malaria and its prevalence is 
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almost negligible in most populated rural areas. This remarkable 
achievement redounds to the credit of the Palestine Department of 
Health. Though now unimportant as a cause of morbidity and death, 
malar ia remains a potential menace to health; experience from tune to 
time has shown thafi if vigilance be relaxed, serious outbreaks of the 
disease may still occur. That the present methods of control are 
effective has received striking confirmation during the last few years. 
Disturbances during 1938 and 1939 necessitated much increased gen¬ 
eral military activity. Night patrols and pickets furnished by highly 
susceptible troops might be expected to provide no uncertain evidence 
of malaria prevalence. Yet during 1938 only 56 fresh infections were 
reported among the troops, and during 1939 only 203 fresh infections. 

The physiography and climatic conditions of Palestine have been 
dealt with in Chapters 11 1 V p but a few facts concerning them are of 
special significance in relation to malaria prevalence. Sand-dunes 
fringe Lhe flat, fertile coastal plain, and impede the run-off of water* 
Marshes and pools result, providing facilities for anophellne breed¬ 
ing. The central hills are limestone, covered with scanty soil, dry 
and barren. Winter mins erode holes in stream-beds, and seepages 
occur at foothills in the form of springs. Here rock-cut rain-water 
cisterns furnish the water-supply. Thus other important breeding- 
places for certain species of Anopheles are provided. Still farther 
inland, swamps and seepages arc common along the whole length of 
the Jordan valley: this has always heen one of the most malarious 
areas of Palestine, and the Dike Huleh marshes still have an evil 
reputation. The Jordan valley is but sparsely populated. Late and 
heavy spring rains favour malaria throughout Palestine. 

The beduin population constitutes a danger from the malaria 
point of view. The migration of flocks from the east and the south 
in seasons of scanty rainfall, notably to the Jordan valley, is still a 
factor of importance in the epidemiology' of this disease. 

Nine species of Anopheles are to be found in Palestine; A^bifvfcatuSj 
A, elutw. A, super pic! us r A. sergenti, A . hyrcanm var. mentis* A. 
algerierisis, A. multicolor^ A, phoToensis A and A. mauritiutms. The 
last three are rare and unimpurtant as carriers of malaria. 

A. bifurcatus, a domestic species, breeds in wells and cistern* and 
was formerly common in most tovms and villages of Palestine through¬ 
out the year. It was responsible for nearly all urban malaria. Piped 
water-supplies, and the dosing, mosquito^p roofing, or oiling of 
wells and cisterns have almost eliminated this species from many 
places. Jerusalem was highly malarious T it is now free of malaria. 

A 90 S G 
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The Department of Health regard A. bifurcatus as the most dangerous 
species, though thanks to control it is probably now responsible for 
fewer eases of malaria than either A. elufw or A. j mperpietus, 

A- tlulus is the chief carrier of malaria in the rural plains. It is 
one of the varieties or 'biological races' of A . mtcuUpenms, which 
differ from each other in their choice of breeding-places and food, 
and in their capacity to transmit malaria. The larvae and adults of 
these h races T of A. maettlipmms resemble each other so closely as 
to make identification almost impossible, and it is the well-marked 
characteristics of the eggs which enable differentiation to be made, 
A, flatus is the only variety of A. maailtpennis in Palestine that is 
important, for it feeds on man for choice. The two other "races 1 
that occur, typicus and messeae , prefer the blood of cattle to that of 
man, A r flatus breeds in stagnant water, pools, swamps* reservoirs 
overgrown with algae, and welts. It commonly breeds in brackish 
water, rarely in very pure water, beginning in March and continuing 
until the onset of heavy November rains. 

A . iuperpictus may be found breeding with various races of A. 
maculipennss in almost stagnant water, but this is exceptional. The 
larvae are more commonly found in eddies and backwaters of fairly 
rapid streams with rough rocky beds: they may be found in large 
numbers in small pools among boulders in streams that are nearly 
dry- In a general manner it may be said that A . superpictvs is respon¬ 
sible for the malaria of the hills, eluitis for the malaria of the plains, 
but the breeding-places of the two species may overlap to a slight 
extent. Their breeding-season is similar to that of A flatus, 

A. sergmti superficially resembles A superpklus. It most com¬ 
monly breeds in very slowly moving streams and in seepages under 
rocks and pebbles. Adults are rare in Palestine except from Septem¬ 
ber to November, when they may be very numerous; this is the 
season of maximum malignant tertian malaria prevalence. A serg&iti 
may be an important vector of malaria. 

A. hvrcamis var. sinensis breeds in marshes; it is most abundant 
from April to June. A r algenensis is also a marsh breeder, and is the 
dominant species in marsh areas from January to March. Both these 
two species can transmit malaria, but their capacity for evil is 
restricted by the fact that they are usually cottfined to the marshland 
in which they breed. 

All three forms uf the malaria parasite are found in Palestine. 
Plasmodium malariae (quartan malaria) b rare: it is responsible for 
from t to 2 per cent, of the total malaria infections, P. nivaXj benign 
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tertian, infections are the most numerous; during the first half of 
the year they constitute the great majority of all malaria infections. 
During the second half of the year P, falciparum, malignant tertian, 
infections may equal, or from September to November outnumber, 
P. tim' infections, 

Mosquito control in Palestine has been essentially anti-larval 
In towns all possible water-holding places are catalogued and in- 
spected. Wells necessary for a water-supply are mosquito-proofed; 
others are dosed. Cisterns are provided with mosquito-proof tops. 
Other breeding-places are regularly oiled. Residents of almost alt 
towns and of the larger villages co-operate in this W'ork. 1 he rural 
malaria problem consists of the prevention of stagnant water in 
summer, of drainage and irrigation schemes^ and of filling and 
pumping operations* The annual spring cleaning by villagers and 
settlers under trained supervision, clearing the smaller wadis near 
their homes and channelling and draining small swamps and bad 
irrigation systems, make possible the satisfactory application of oil 
or Paris green. In some places rotation irrigation channels allow" 
alternate drying of sets of channels, thus preventing the mosquito 
from breeding. Such a system of irrigation has been practised for 
generations at Nablus, which has always been free from malaria, 
though the disease is prevalent in surrounding villages. 

The prompt and energetic co-operation of the people is perhaps the 
most noteworthy feature of malaria control in Palestine. The people 
have seen the Lasting effects of swamp reclamation, and have appre¬ 
ciated the benefit? to health resulting from proper irrigation and 
water tidiness. Some of the most fertile land of the country has been 
reclaimed and made healthy after centuries nf waste. 

This successful control has been carried out at very small cost. 
Direct anti-malarial measures cost about iJJ, per head of population 
per year. The cost of major drainage schemes and reclamation is 
additional. The value of the free labour contributed by the bene¬ 
ficiaries is also very large indeed, 1 here is no separate anti-malaria 
service. Malaria control is but one of the duties of the staif of the 
Department of Health. 

The destruction of adult mosquitoes, valued highly in some 
countries as an anti-malaria measure, has been tried m Palestine, 
but is neither widely recommended nor extensively used as a prac¬ 
tical measure, though mosquito-catching stations are widely used 
as a guide to breeding-con ditioniL 

| n all important drainage schemes channelling by dynamite is the 
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method of choice, if the soil be wet: the cost is hardy a tenth of that 
of manual labour. 

The low and decreasing incidence of malaria in Palestine is shown 
by dispensary returns, and by the number of schoolchildren with 
enlargement of the spleen. The following table shows the number 
of malaria patients treated each year from 19^7 to 1940 in the dis¬ 
pensaries of the country in relation to the number seeking relief for 
all diseases: 


Year 

Tfflfd dispensary 
attendance* 

Malaria 
patient 1 

Percentage 

TtR? , 


5I5.M7 

16,380 

3 = 

« 


528,166 

12,065 

= 3 

1939 - 


5*L977 

^8,494 

35 

1930 « 


610,1+0 

l6 h l 29 

2-6 

1931 ■ 


604,308 

TSfUQ 

= S 

193a * 

I- !■ 

632.531 

4,035 

o-6 

*933 - 


693.833 

4,620 

07 

1934 * 

h ■* • 

844,3^4 

ia.9JS 

13 

IMS ■ 


1,^36,126 

13,67^ 

13 

19 36 * 

p b 

857.117 

6,195 

oS 

1937 * 


1,170,787 

7 * 5*7 

06 

1938 * 

p # 

1,169.4=7 

6*709 

0-6 

1939 * 

■ * 

1,336.219 

9*4= 

*7 

1940 * 


^379>486 

700S 

°*5 


Spleen-rates show T that as early as 1925 urban malaria was well 
under control. The spleen-rate of Jerusalem fell from 44 3 in 1919-20 
to g- 8 in 1925; in Jaffa from 16-6 to 4-9, and in Haifa from 39 0 to 
57. Subsequent improvement ha* resulted in the practical eradica¬ 
tion of malaria from towns, and it ia only in certain rural areas in 
Samaria and Galilee that malaria continues to contribute appreciably 
to the morbidity of the population. The urban spleen-rate in 1925 
was 4-6 and the rural spleen-rate iz q. The spleen-rates for six 
recent yeai^ are tabulated below. The numbers of schoolchildren 
examined in 1939 were 43*232 in 19 towns and 45,691 in 454 villages. 


Spleen-ra fes pet cent. 



193 S ! 

1936 

1937 

193 s 

1939 

J 940 

Urban ureas 

1- 7 

18 

t-5 

l'4 

If 

I** 

Huml area* 

7 + 

*7 

47 


S7 

S4 


There are a few intensely malarious regions in Palestine that still 
remain to be dealt with. These are shown in the accompanying map 
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Fig. 26. Malatwm Areas and Malarial Ctmlrol 
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(fig. 26). The most important of such areas are the Jordan valley, the 
Naamin swamps, and the Huleh marshes. These areas have a sparse 
population. Drainage and irrigation schemes for these areas have 
been prepared; thei r execution will make valuable additions to the 
agricultural wealth of the country. The experience of the Trans¬ 
jordan Frontier Force in 1939 demonstrated the unhealthiness of 
the Iordan valley. Patrol work there was responsible for a high 
rate of malaria infection. Of 49b admissions to hospital 41 per cent, 
were necessitated by malaria, and 84 primary and 117 relapsing cases 
of malaria were treated as out-patients. The strength of die force 
was 1,168 with 152 reserves. 


Kala-asar 

The infantile or Mediterranean typeof kak-azar occurs in Palestine: 
25 cases were reported between 1920 and 1939. Six out of ir cases 
reported between 1933 and 1937 died. Of the 25 eases onlv 2 occurred 
in adults. Cases have been reported from Jerusalem, Jenin, Haifa, 
Hadera, Tel Aviv, and Einek Jczrecl. Between March 1938 and 
April 1939 eight cases were admitted to the Haifa hospital (7 children 
and 1 adult). All the children were Arab. 

In this form of kala-azar dogs act as reservoirs of infection: canine 
visceral leishmaniasis is common in Palestine, Sandflies transmit 
the infection from dog to dog and from dog to man. The sandflies 
so far implicated in Palestine arc Phkhatomus perftletti (maeedvnicus) 
and P. major. 

Cutaneous leishmaniasis, or ‘oriental sore\ is endemic in many 
parts of Palestine. Five British cases were treated in the Government 
Hospital, Jerusalem, in 193S. 

Tuber oil mis 

A large-scale tuberculosis survey was carried out m Palestine in 
1935. This showed the disease to be very widespread, and to be 
responsible for a death-rate comparable to the tuberculosis death- 
rate of England and Wales. These facts went disquieting because 
the results of tuberculosis sensitivity tests indicate that the Palestinian 
population has not acquired a degree of immunity from, or resistance 
to, the disease that is generally found in countries that have been 
long exposed to tuberculosis infection. The health administration 
seem justified in anticipating increased morbidity and mortality 
unless adequate measures of control are instituted. Fortunately, 
however, death returns have not yet given any indication of such an 
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increase Deaths attributed to tuberculosis of the respiratory system 
and to other forms of tuberculosis during four recent years have 
been: 

Deaths from Tuberculosis 


1936 


Rttpiratwy iytlrm 

151 

Othtr farm* 

1937 

> ■ 

. IDO 

31 

193B 

, * 

I7& 

45 

•939 

■ 

17* 

36 


Of the 207 tuberculosis deaths recorded in 1939, 151 occurred in 
towns; the 56 recorded in villages are doubtless an understatement. 

There are tuberculosis clinics in the larger centres. The total 
attendances at these government clinics in 1939 was 7,301: 292 new 
eases were seen. The great majority of people attending these clinics 
were Moslems. Most Jewish cases are cared for by the Jewish Anti- 
Tuberculosis League, which ha? a small sanatorium near Jerusalem; 
a few children are accommodated during the summer months at the 
Mount Cams el Sanatorium, Haifa, The Hadnssah Tuberculosis Hos¬ 
pital, financially assisted by Government, ha? sixty beds for Jewish 
patients. 

Bovine tuberculosis occurs very rarely in locally raised cattle. The 
bovine ty pe of tubercle bacillus is thus of very little importance in the 
production of human tuberculosis. 


Venereal Diseases 

There are main treatment centres for venereal diseases in Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Haifa* and Xablus, but al! medical officers treat as many cases 
as possible in clinics throughout the country . The progress made is 
reflected in the number of attendances: 9,729 (1936)* 37,020(1937}* 
42,730 (1938), 38,505 (1939)- There is no indication that the pre¬ 
valence of these diseases is increasing in Palestine, but there is more 
widespread recognition of the benefits conferred by modem treat¬ 
ment, which augurs well fur the future. 

Endemic Syphilis h A form of syphilis not contracted by sexual 
intercourse is endemic in villages in. parts of Palestine, notably in 
the Hebron district: it is commonly called jtrjal r It is generally 
associated with communities living in very low hygienic conditions, 
and is very prevalent among the Euphrates Arabs. Among them the 
disease is known as bejel and is distinguished from syphilis of venereal 
origin which is know n mfranghi. It has not the shame and abhorrence 
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attached to it by the afflicted population that has venereally contracted 
syphilis, and any suggestion that the two are connected would be re¬ 
sented . 11 is pre-eminently a disease of childhood: children may i n feet 
their parents if the latter have not previously been infected. Infection 
is passed by close contact in conditions of general uncleanliness. The 
use of a common drinking-bowl, kissing and fondling an infected 
child, and, possibly, flics, lice, and fleas are factors in the spread of 
the disease. The populations of whole villages may be affected. 

This endemic syphilis has been engaging the attention of the health 
authorities for many years. Treatment centres have been installed in 
many villages, but the work was interrupted during the disturbances 
of 1936^1939, 


Ankylostomiasis 

Ankylostomiasis, or ‘hook-worm disease* , is prevalent throughout 
the coastal plain of Palestine, Areas in the Jordan valley have also 
been noted as being heavily infested. It is probable that some degree 
of infestation with hook-worm occurs in the rural population through¬ 
out the country. The eggs of the hook-worm leave the body with 
human excrement. The resultant embryo gains entrance into the body 
through the skin, usually of the feet or ankles. Walking barc-foot on 
ground fouled by human excreta affords obvious facilities for con¬ 
tracting hook-worm disease. The degree of infestation is a measure 
of the lack of sanitation. As is to be expected, hook-worm disease is 
much more prevalent in rural than in urban communities in Palestine 
and the infestation rate is higher among Moslem than among the 
Jewish population, jews do not commonly go unshod, and there are 
better methods of sanitation in most Jewish centres. 

Recently nearly 4,000 persons were examined in areas on the coastal 
plain of the JaJTa district. Here citrus cultivation is an important 
industry. The percentage infestation rate varied from £-6 to S-o in 
urban Arab districts, from 14 a to 59-9 in the rural Arah areas h and 
from nil to 5-7 in die Jewish rural areas. 

The measures of control that have been adopted consist of edu¬ 
cational propaganda; the treatment and retreatment of the infested 
population following a preliminary survey; installation of village 
latrines; and a continual extension of investigation into new districts. 
The association of the disease with the citrus cultivation industry is 
noteworthy. The application of adequate sanitary control has been 
difficult owing to the recent depressed state of this in dust ry. 
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Schistosomiasis 

Schistosomiasis, or bilharziosis, is the name given to the infect Eon 
of human beings by a trematode worm. Schistosoma, Three definite 
endemic foci of The disease have been found in Palestine in the south¬ 
ern coastal region: the Auja basin, Wadi Rubin, and Wadi Sukreir. 
A small special unit of the Health Department has been engaged on 
a survey of this disease. From the results already reported it seems 
probable that a certain low degree of prevalence occurs over a wide 
area. The disease* however, does not constitute a serious public health 
problem in Palestine, 

Two species of Schistosoma are found in Palestine, S, haematobium 
and S . mansard ; the latter is rare. In the endemic areas i i 4 per cent, 
of the population were infected with S . haematobium and only 01b 
per cent, with S. mansoni. In one area an infection rate of 316 per 
cent, has been noted. 

One stage of the life-history of these parasites is passed in the body 
of certain species of fresh-water snails, developmental forms of the 
parasites called ctramae escape from the snail into the water. These 
Cercariat arc able to penetrate the skin of man: having done this they 
make their way to the wall of the bladder or of the lower intestinal 
tract, where they attain maturity. They then lay eggs which leave 
the body with urine or faeces. If the eggs are deposited in water 
containing a suitable species of snail the process may be repeated. 

There is an annual Moslem festival held near the Wadi Rubin that 
is attended by some thousands of people for several weeks. For this 
reason this is the most important of the endemic centres. 

Control measures include the treatment of infected individuals in 
hospitals; the treatment of infected waterways with copper sulphate; 
the collection of snails which may act as the intermediate hosts of 
the parasite; and propaganda regarding the dangers of bathing in 
endemic areas. 


Ophthalmic Diseases 

The prevalence of eye diseases constitutes a serious public health 
problem in Palestine. The 1931 census revealed a high incidence of 
blindness in the southern district of Palestine. Among an estimated 
population of 304,532, there were 8,534 persons blind in one eye, 47 
from birth-, and 3*4^* persons blind, in both eyes, 7^ from birth. 
Summer epidemics of acute conjunctivitis in villages, and trachoma* 
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which is prevalent throughout Palestine, are responsible for most of 
this blindness. 

The special government organization that has been set up to deal 
with this important problem includes 8 urban clinics, 3 url>an special 
centres, and 20 first-aid units in villages. Medical Officers from 
central clinics supervise the work of village centres, which are in the 
charge of medical orderlies* These orderlies visit neighbouring 
villages to seek out cases for treatment. The work has expanded 
greatly in recent yeans. In 1939 the total attendances at these institu¬ 
tions numbered 1,048,831. The number of new cases was 72,366. 
Acute conjunctivitis cases numbered 35,709. A mobile ophthalmic 
unit operates in southern Palestine even' hot-weather season : in 1939 
it dealt w p ith nine village areas outside the range of the permanent 
centres, and recorded 30,713 attendances. 

Ophthalmic work is also done at eleven general out-patient dis¬ 
pensaries where 10,392 new cases were treated in 1939, The school 
medical service in chides the treatment of eye diseases in its routine 
and reported attendances of 946,370 and 1;735,670 from town and 
village schools respectively. The British Ophthalmic Hospital of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem deserves special mention fur its 
valuable services. 

Rabies 

Rabies is widespread in Palestine. During 1939 thete were 145 
cases of rabies among animals, reported in 117 localities in 17 sub- 
districts. The sub-districts of Jaffa, Jenin, and Tulkarm reported 
most cases. Of 2,630 persons applying for advice about bites by rabid 
or suspected animals, 1,894 had been definitely exposed to risk of 
rabies infection and received a full course of treatment. Three- 
quarters of these had been hitten by dogs. Four died of hydrophobia 
in spite of treatment: they had ah been bitten on the face, three by 
jackals and one by a wolf- three others died from the same cause, 
without presenting themselves for treatment. 

A carbolized vaccine is used for anti-rabies treatment. This is 
prepared at the Central laboratories in Jerusalem and issued for use 
in forty treatment centres. In this way the majority of persons bitten 
commence treatment within the four days following the infecting bite* 
The treatment centres arc at Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Hebron* Raniallah, 
Beersheba, Tel Aviv T Ramie h, Mejdel, Gaza, Rehovot, Rishort le 
Zion, Petati Tikva, Haifa, Acre, Hadcra, Nazareth, Nablus, Tulkarm, 
Jenin, Tiberias, Hafad, and nineteen villages. 
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Medical Services 

School Medical Service 

In 1939 the Department of Health looked after 482 schools with 
60 ,802 schoolchildren. Physical examination of 37,694 pupils was 
made: 37 per cent, of town children and 58 per cent, of village chil¬ 
dren were suffering from trachoma. The school medical staff treat 
infectious conditions, ophthalmic disease, and malaria: in villages 
the teachers assist by carrying out routine treatment prescribed by 
die doctor. The Jewish school medical service, suhventioned by 
Government, looked after 392 schools with 53,000 scholars. 


Medical and Ancillary Professions 

Palestine is well provided with doctors. At the end of 1939 there 
was one doctor for 625 of population, one dentist for 2,000 h one 
pharmacist for 3,000. and one midwife for 2*500. For the Jewish 
community alone the provision is very much greater. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries 

Palestine is also well supplied with hospitals and dispensaries. 
There are government hospitals at Jerusalem, Haifa, Jaffa, Nablus, 
Safad, Beersheba t and Gaza, government isolation hospitals aL Beit 
Safafa and End Brak T and a municipal hospital ai Tel Aviv partly 
supported by Government. These institutions have 574 general beds, 
305 isolation beds* 309 beds for British subjects, and 89 maternity 
beds. During 1940 admissions totalled 24,863, of which 10,886 were 
Moslems and 9*525 Jews. The daily average number of patients in 
these hospitals was 847- 

For out-patients there are 19 government general clinics and 84 
special clinics (ophthalmic; tuberculosis, and venereal diseases). In 
twelve villages government medical officers hold weekly clinics. 
Attendances at the general clinics in 1940 numbered 443,105, of 
which 191,973 were new eases. 

Voluntary hospitals and convalescent homes, of w hich there are a 
number, provided accommodation of about 2,000 beds in 1940. 
Prominent among these institutions is the new Rothschild Hada^sah 
Hospital outside Jerusalem: it is extremely well equipped, has accom¬ 
modation for 300 patients, and is capable of extension. Special insti- 
tutions are the Ophthalmic Hospital maintained by the English Order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the Internationa] Moravian Leper Hospital, 
the Ezrat Nashim Society's Home for the Insane and Incurable, 
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and a government special mental hospital at Bethlehem. The 
voluntary hospitals include four French* two Italian* and a German 
(formerly two), all to some extent supported by their respective 
governments. In 1940 the total number of admissions to all these 
voluntary hospitals was 39,555* ^ average daily number of patients 
being 1,402. 

The activity of voluntary dispensaries and clinics is likewise remark¬ 
able, During 1940, total attendances numbered 2,627,101 „ of which 
78s,773 were new cases. (The estimated total settled population of the 
country' in 1940 (mean) was 1,460,923,) The out-patient clinics 
of the Kupat Holitn Sick Fund of the Jewish Federation of Labour 
serve the needs of about 112,000 subscribers and their families, 
over 200*000 in all. The fund has clinics in the chief centres and 
employs 327 doctors and 199 nurses in towns and Jewish settlements. 
It has in addition 12 dental clinics and 4 X-ray laboratories. The 
Hadassah Medical Organization has a large polyclinic in connexion 
with its hospital near Jerusalem, and school ophthalmic and infant 
welfare services for J ews throughout die country. It also administers 
the Straus Health Centres in Jerusalem and Tel Aviv. The Moslem 
Supreme Council finances clinics in Jerusalem and in Hebron, 

Laboratory Services 

The Central Laboratories of the Government in Jerusalem com¬ 
prise bacteriological, chemical, entomological, agricultural, forensic* 
and physical laboratories, a central anti-rabies vaccine manufac¬ 
turing institute, and the calf*lymph establishment. The port and 
quarantine laboratories at Haifa, Jaffa* and Bnei Rrak undertake diag¬ 
nostic work for adjacent towns and districts. The Health Depart¬ 
ment has supervisory control over laboratories and scientific institutes 
maintained by private funds. Standards for therapeutic substances 
are rigidly enforced. Palestine is thus provided with laboratory 
services to meet nil public health needs, and much valuable research 
work has been done during the last twenty years. The amount of 
routine laboratory work carried out each year is very large. 

Infant Welfare 

The remarkable improvement in infant mortality rates during the 
past decade has already been noted. To this infant welfare services 
have contributed much. During 1939 the Health Department main¬ 
tained 34 infant welfare centres in towns and villages and assisted in 
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the maintenance of 2 others. For Jewish children the Tel Aviv 
Municipal Council maintained 6 centres, the Hadassah Medical Or¬ 
ganization [6, the Sick Fund of the Jewish Federation of Labour 14, 
and the Women's International Zionist Organization 9* Local 
voluntary committees maintain 3 centres for Arabs and 1 for Jews. 
Altogether in 1939 there were in Palestine S3 infant welfare centres! 
taking care of 18,444 infants, of whom 10,321 were Jewish* There is 
a mother-craft centre in Tel Aviv, and there are numerous day 
nurseries. Few countries* if any, have a more complete infant wel¬ 
fare service than has the Jewish community of Palestine; the total 
number of Jewish children horn in Palestine in 1939 waa 

Quarantine Service* 

Four medical officers are employed in the quarantine section of 
the Health Department, two being stationed in Haifa and two m 
F |'el Aviv, Haifa has complete arrangements for immigration and 
passenger traffic. In 1938 the Tel Aviv Jetty and Lighter Harbour 
section of Jaffa port was opened for passenger and immigrant tnifhc. 
In that year 28 per cent, of arrivals in Palestine by sea disembarked 
at Tel Aviv, 65 per cent, at Haifa. In 1939 2,050 travellers disem¬ 
barked at Jaffa, of whom 12 were immigrants, 13,792 at 1 el Aviv 
(4,954 immigrants), and 19,939 at Haifa (8,113 immigrants). In t 94 1 ' 
when the effects of the war had fully disclosed themselves, Jalfa and 
Tel Aviv were closed to passenger traffic (only ten passengers landed 
at Jaffa and none at Tel Aviv), and 5,869, of whom 1,916 were 
immigrants, landed at Haifa. 

Coasting sailing-vessels are examined in the Acre and Gaza road- 
steads. All immigrants are vaccinated by the Health Department 
against small-pox and inoculated against enteric fever. Fumigation 
of ships with a Clayton gas apparatus is carried out when necessary 
at Haifa, There are port and quarantine laboratories at Haifa, Jaffa. 

and Bnci Brak, , 

Quarantine supervision is carried out at the airports ol Lydda 
and Haifa and the seaplane base at Lake Tiberias; 3,293 aircraft 

landed during 1939. .... ,, 

In 1939 onlv 64 Palestinians made the pilgrimage to Mecca, as 
compared with 699 Palestinians and 28 Transjordan residents in 
1938 Other foreigners, however, also pass through Palestine on 
their way to the Nejaz, 77 in 193*. 9 “ > 939 - All pilgrims are vacci¬ 
nated against small pox and cholera before departure. Returning pil¬ 
grims are kept under observation at their destinations for five days. 
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Lunacy 

The Government mental hospital at Bethlehem has accommodation 
for 157 patients* the Jewish Ezral A T ashim Home for 6o, At the 
end of 19140 there were zz 6 patients in these institutions, and more 
than 300 dangerous lunatics were awaiting admission. There is also 
a criminal lunatic section in the Acre centra] prison. The provision 
of increased mental hospital accommodation is an urgent necessity. 


CHAPTER X 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRIES 

Agriculture and Forestry 

T ie total area of Palestine is rather more than 10,000 square miles, 
of which 261 are water, 51 square miles are built-on areas, and 
27 are forests. Of the remaining 9,740 square miles, about one-third 
(one-sixth in the Eeersheba sub-district) are cultivable according to 
government estimates. The Beersheba sub-district has not been 
surveyed, and figures for it are estimates, hut it is roughly known what 
water h available. Of the total cultivable area of about 2,140,000 acres 
460,000 (about one-fifth) are said to be irrigable, but only about 
74,000 acres arc at present irrigated, though the rest is under cultiva¬ 
tion in some form or other. 

Of the cultivated area, 81 per cent, is arable laml, 14 6 orchards, 
2-1 forest, [-2 meadow and pasture, and n per cent, productive 
waste land (moorland, heath, &c ). The proportion of arable land is 
very high for a Mediterranean country and is caused by the Sack of 
grassland, for the vegetation and parched stubble of spring can hardly 
be reckoned as Such- 

Considering the low yields of cereal crops in relation to this 
disproportion, it would seem advisable, from the economic standpoint, 
to replace extensive grain-farming by intensive irrigated cropping, in 
which fodder crops should receive special attention. A commence¬ 
ment along these lines has already been made in a few of the Jewish 
settlements. 

Of the primary factors of agricultural productivity h the climate has 
already been described in Chapter iV\ and the geological formations, 
of which the soils are the debris, and on the surface of which these arc 
spread, arc broadly outlined in Chapter II. The soils themselves are 
next to be described; then the various crops h immemorial or recently 
introduced; then the redistribution ot the natural water-supply by 
irrigation, the restoration of forests, and the control of pests. I he 
mineral resources and industries of Palestine arc then described, and 
the transport and commercial agencies by which agricultural and 
other commodities are transferred from producer to consumer, in. 
Chapter XIII. 

Sails 

For centuries the soils of Palestine have undergone progressive 



Fig. 27. The Soils of Palestine 
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Impoveri k hment. The wholesale destruction of trees, and the aban¬ 
donment of termee cultivation, Itave left the soil unprotected against 
erosion. During the rainy season the thin layer of soil on the moun¬ 
tain slopes becomes loosened and is swept by violent rainstorms into 
the wadis. Much of this soil is spread over the plains below, but some 
is lost altogether* being carried out to sea, where it can be traced by 
discoloration for some distance from the shore. Animal dung has 
long been used by the villagers as fuel, not as manure, and thus soil 
impoverishment has been increased. This progressive exhaustion 
shows itself in the low yields from the nun-irrigated farming areas. 
As in most Mediterranean countries, the sods have a low humus- 
content, because of the widespread calcareous substratum and intense 
summer insolation. 

The main types of soils (fig. 27) in Palestine are as follows: 

Tfu: Coastal Plain. Something has already been said on the soils of 
this region in the section on 'Vegetation' in Chapter IV, Along the 
coast, mobile sand-dunes, almost continuous, are a constant menace 
to citrus groves, vineyards, and land suitable for dry-farming. Such 
areas run the risk of befog slowly buried. Some protection has already 
been given by planting suitable grasses and trees along the lee side of 
the dunes. The region of kurkar hills,, with partially fossilized sand- 
dune deposits encrusted to a varying extent with hme t is quite 
unsuitable for citrus culture. 

The red 'sand-clay soils'* which occupy a large proportion of the 
light soil coastal plain, are in complete contrast to die kurkar soils. 
These deep red soils, consisting mainly of sand with a day-content 
sufficient to hold the necessary' moisture, are almost ideal for citrus 
culture* the success of which is due also to a grey impermeable 
sandy-day substratum, at no great depth, known as the sakye 
layer, over which the subsoil water flows towards the sea. These soils, 
ho we vc r t are almost entirely deficient in lime, and heavy dressings 
are necessary. It has been estimated, indeed, that each crop removes 
three-quarters of a hundredweight of calcium carbonate per acre. A 
local condition wdiich may make citrus culture abortive even on these 
soils is the presence in many parts, especially in the plain of Sharon, 
of the nazzaz layer, a compact impermeable concretionary' ‘pan'* 
slightly below r the surface. Its dull grey-brown or light reddish- 
brown colour is brilliantly mottled with red, yellow, and black 
concretions of silica and oxides of iron and aluminium. Its compact¬ 
ness and impermeability restrict the percolation of moisture, so that 
the overlying soil remains wet for long periods after min or irrigation. 

A r J0S 5 
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Nazzas occurs at an average depth of 30 inches below the surface 
and varies much in thickness. The roots of plants penetrate it only 
with difficulty* and rest in the puddled area above it, where, for Lack 
of oxygen, they quickly decay„ In districts where is neither 

too deep nor too thick, some improvement may he brought about by 
deep ploughing and generous application of Lime. This breaks up 
the layer mechanically and produces a crumb-like soil-structure. 

The sandy-day soils change somewhat in appearance southwards 
towards the drier loess soils of the Negeb (p. 23). South of Rehovot 
and as far as the Gaza district is a strip of Mediterranean steppe soil T 
consisting of brownish, greybh-brown* or bright brown loams. 
These soils are rich in calcareous concretions and have a satisfactory 
content of potash and phosphate. Irrigated crops flourish on these 
soils exceptionally well* provided the soil is well chosen and the 
irrigation water is not loo saline. 

Alluvial deposits brought down from the hills form the remainder 
of the soils of the coastal plain. These are often heavy clays, of little 
use for agriculture. Grape-fruit, however, Less sensitive to heavy 
soils than oranges, may be grown on them where the alluvium is not 
too deep, and where irrigation is carefully controlled. 

The Mountains of Judaea and Samaria. This hill country consists 
mainly of various limestones. Some arc hard like marble, others are 
soft and chalky. The most typical soil here is terra rossa (‘red earth 1 ), 
which generally has a high content of soluble salts and a deficiency 
of humus. It is usually loamy in structure and reddish through 
abundance of iron. In the mountains terra rassa is very liable to 
erosion, which h combated by terracing. As water is scarce, only 
Limited areas can carry crops requiring irrigation. Though it is 
primarily grain-country, vines and other fruits grow well. In favour¬ 
able Localities this soil is well suited to apples, pears, and plums, 
which in recent years have been grown with success by Jewish settlers, 

Esdraehn^ Jesrtei, and Beisan , This plain is covered in the main 
with deep alluvial soils derived from the denudation of the limestone 
hills of Samaria and the basalt heights of Galilee. They comprise 
a series of calcareous clays nr loams, brown or black, which arc of 
heavier texture, and more sticky when wet, than most of the Palestine 
alluviums. In the absence of deep and thorough tilling these soils 
shrink and crack badly when dry. The colour of the surface soil varies 
with the rainfall, becoming progressively darker with increase in pre¬ 
cipitation. Local drainage seems also to be correlated with colour, 
the better-drained soils being brown to reddish-brown, those which 
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are excessively wet for long periods being black. Part of the plain 
has served as one of the granaries of Palestine for centuries; other 
parts as grazing ground for nomadic beduln. 

Highlands of Galilee and Carmel. The mountains in this region arc 
composed of various limestone&i with some volcanic basalt. The 
landscape is very much as in the Judaean highlands. The weathered 
limestones produce a typical terra rossa, while the basalts decompose 
to form chocolate-brown soils. These two soils, however, in spite of 
their diverse origin, are chemically almost identical. This b to be 
ascribed to climate* 

The Jordan Depression. The prevailing soils here consist of de¬ 
posits of loose diluvial marls known as l Lisan marl soils'. Usually 
pale grey, they contain an extraordinary large proportion of salts, 
especially chlorides, and in some places arc almost completely sterile. 
Else where, without irrigation, they support only a sparse growth of 
halophytes. Where water is available, however* and especially where 
covered by alluvium washed down from the hills* agriculture 
becomes possible, Jericho is so placed and is a particularly fertile 
oasis. But the accumulation of salt in the soil is a constant danger* 
and many orange plantations have been ruined by faulty irrigation. 

The Negeb. South of the Gaza-Beersheba line large areas of 
southern Palestine are covered with a fine yellowish loess soil trans¬ 
ported by wind from the Sinai desert. Mainly consisting of fine 
particles of sand (6o%}, It contains also silt (25%) and clay (15%); 
but being also calcareous, it is generally recognized as particularly 
good for making-barley. Rainfall, however, is very low and variable, 
and one can seldom rely on a good harvest. The possibilities of 
irrigation, though not hitherto promising, are still being investigated. 
These loess soils pass gradually southwards into the desert sands of 
the southern Negeb. 

Crops 

Agriculture in all Mediterranean lands is a characteristic combina¬ 
tion of (1) annual crops, for the most part cereals, which are harvested 
from June to early August according to altitude and aspect* supple¬ 
mented bv (2) leguminous plants and marsh-side marrows and 
cucumbers maturing throughout the summer* with (3) deep-rooted 
trees, such as vine, olive, and fig, which ripen in succession through 
the autumn, to which have been added in modem times the orange 
and other citrus fruits from south-eastern Asia: to this class belong 
also soft fruits such as apricot and plum* indigenous in the mountain 
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zone, or apple and pear from more northerly regions, To these 
food crops must be added (4) the white mulberry, for silk-growing, 
introduced in medieval times from China; the black mulberry indi¬ 
genous in western Asia; cotton, also from farther Asia; tobacco From 
America, and other American food-plants—potato, tomato, egg¬ 
plant, and kindred species—and more recently and experimentally 
the indigenous ground-nut (Pistacut f?rra) T 

The relative backwardness of Palestinian agriculture is illustrated 
by the predominance of cereal crops; for in this regime the effect of 
improved methods is to increase the yield of the specialized trees, 
and to obtain the "staff of Life 1 from elsewhere in exchange for tree- 
fruits and their products, olf and wine. 

To the great majority of Arab cultivators cereal crops are ihc most 
important agricultural activity* The systems vary from a two-year 
rotation of wheat or barley with winter leguminous crops or with 
summer crops of durra and sesame, to a three-year rotation in which 
leguminous crops are normally introduced between these summer 
crops and the winter crops of cereals. Bare fallow is sometimes intro¬ 
duced between crops, to dear the land of weeds. In certain Jewish 
settlements where cereal-growing is important, a four-course rota¬ 
tion has been adopted, introducing crops of green manures or maize 
for the production of silage. 

Wheat and barky are the chief cereals in Palestine, the relative 
proportions in a normal year being about two to one. In general, 
the heavier soils are devoted to wheat, the lighter to barley. In the 
south, where the rainfall is less* barley is more usual. Winter legumi¬ 
nous crops are lentils, kersmnch (Vida entrilia\ beans, and peas. 
Vetches are occasionally sown, but it is more common to sow vetch 
with oats or barley, as a fodder crop, to be grazed green, or cut green 
for hay. Chick-peas are grown in some areas as a spring or early 
summer crop, hut the main summer crops consist of durra (sorghum), 
sesame, melons, or in some districts tobacco. Maize is grown in 
Jewish settlements for silage and green fodder, but among Arab 
growers only in the Huleh area. 

Olwes and grapes are summer crops. These permanent plan¬ 
tations are found in moat districts, but chiefly in the western 
foothills and hilbsbpes of the central range. Olives normally receive 
some cultivation, but sufficient steps are not ahvays taken to prevent 
erosion by surface water. In grape cultivation there is some terrac¬ 
ing, but here also more could be done to prevent soil erosion. 

Vegetable-growing increases. During the early spring good supplies 
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of all kinds of European vegetables are available’ and as the weather 
become warmer* beans* cucumbers* vegetable marrows, pumpkins, 
tomatoes, egg-plants, 'ladies 1 lingers h , Sre,., are produced. Late in 
1941 scarcity of vegetable fats led the Government to purchase 
practically all the ground-nut seed in the country, sufficient to plant 
15,000 dunams (3,450 acres); in the hope that by 1943 Palestine 
would be self-sufficient. 

Deciduous fruits have received considerable stimulus during recent 
years, as the local demand for fruit, other than citrus, exceeds the 
supply. The limiting factor may, however, be the root-boring beetle 
(Capnodis spp.), and immune or resistant root-stocks are desirable. 

Citrus agriculture has shown the most remarkable development m 
recent years. Commercial orange-groves are said to have been planted 
in the Acre district 170 years ago, and many of those of to-day are 
said to be 70 years old. The area under citrus cultivation at the end 
of 1939 w as estimated at 75,000 acres, of which 65,070 acres w ere 
surveyed as follows: 

Oranges * . 52 * 75 * aervs 

Grape-fruit . . 7,430 $w 

Lemons + * ,* 

Other titrui fruits .. 3,^0 ,, 

Toal . - 65,070 ,r 

Citrus fruits form the bulk of the agricultural exports. Unfortunately, 
economic conditions in the industry had become so depressed by 
1939, in consequence of over-production, restricted markets, and 
falling prices, that no further planting of citrus has been undertaken 
since 1938, and now it is subject to restriction under the Citrus 
Control Ordinance of 1940. By the end of 1941 the total area had 
been reduced to 68,885 

In recent years, also, cultivation of a fairly large area already 
planted lias been partially or wholly neglected. With the outbreak 
of 5var in September 1939 more foreign markets were closed or 
restricted, and shipping facilities were limited. Instead of the esti¬ 
mated 12,000,000 cases for export in 1939-40, only 7,595,646 were 
shipped. The following table indicates the various citrus exports for 
the seasons from 1937-^S to 1940-1. 
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As a consequence of the abandonment of groves, the anticipated total 
crop for 1941-2 was not expected to exceed the exports of the year 
before, and the amount of the exports was negligible, 

Since the outbreak of war the Government has come to the assist¬ 
ance of the citrus industry by means of loans which, as most of the 
borrowers have been incapable of repaying them T have become in 
effect grants. These subsidies were, however, limited to groves 
already bearing fruit and kept in good condition; the financial 
position of a few owners did not justify' assistance. Nevertheless, 
in the year IQ40— 1 assistance was rendered to only a little more than 
half the area that had been in cultivation two years earlier—167,000 
dunams (38,500 acres) compared with 300,000, Even the groves 
that received assistance showed obvious deterioration. A further 
measure of public assistance w as the suspension of the Rural Property 
tax on all citrus land. 

Tobacco is grown principally in the neighbourhood of Rosh Pinna 
In upper Galilee. Attempts to cultivate it elsewhere have for the 
most part proved failures. The area under cultivation varies from 
year to year, hut is as a rule about 2,000 acres. The tobacco crop for 
the seven years 1935 to 1941 was as follows: 
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Since 193S the cultivation of cereals, &c. T by Jewish agricultur¬ 
ists increased. In these years Australian and Moroccan varieties of 
wheat were introduced by Jewish settlers. 


Cultivation of Cereals, &e +t by Jewish Agriculturists 
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Similar figures for Arab and other cultivators are not available, 
but it is known that they could not show such striking increases. 

Irrigation {fig, 2#) 

Water-supply is one of the principal problems of agriculture in 
Palestine. The amount and seasonal distribution of the nimfall have 
been described in Chapter IV. Hitherto there has been a complete 
lack of system in the use of the natural sources, for under the old 
Ottoman law spring-water was the property of individuals, who 
could sell it as they pleased. Legislation is now in draft whereby 
all water-supplies, surface and underground, will be under govern¬ 
ment control for the general welfare. 

There are four possible sources of irrigation: rivers, springs, wells, 
and reservoirs. 

Rivers. Palestine possesses no great watercourse that can be used 
for irrigation, like the Nik or Euphrates. Of the perennial rivers, 
the Jordan, with a flow of between lSdq and 3,600 cubic feet per 
second, lies so deep in its gorge and so remote from the ferule sea¬ 
ward slopes, that it is almost untouched for irrigation, In the north, 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Huleh, Jordan water will probably be 
used when the scheme for reclamation and drainage of the lake is 
carried out; but south of this to Lake Tiberias the Palestine Electric 
Corporation has concessionary rights. 

The Yarmuk serves a very limited area in Palestine, and most of 
its tributaries are in Syria. In the coastal plain the Auja (300 cub. ft. 
per sec,) irrigates about 1,250 acres and might be used for another 
200; but it is more likely to he required for the city of Tel Aviv, 

The Crocodile river [AWir ez Zcrkai) js expected to be used to a 
greater extent than the Auja. 
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Springs. Irription from springs offers better prospects in the 
future than that from rivers. Owing to the amount of water sinking 
through the limestones, there are many springs, especially in the 
Beisan plain and Jordan valley, and on the lower slopes of the western 
Samarian and Judaean hills. Mainly through the existing property- 
rights in such springs, they have not yet been used extensively, and 
there are only two small schemes, in Beisan and in Jericho, which 
deserve notice. 

Wells. Irrigation from wells is the chief method In the country, 
and wells are almost the only available source of irrigation water 
throughout the great region of citrus cultivation from Haifa to Jaffa. 
During the prosperous years of citrus production wells were con¬ 
stantly deepened and new ones were dug. because of the increasing 
demand made on the subsoil water by mechanical pumps. The 
danger uf lowering the water-table has been fully recognized, and 
steps are to be taken to watch the water-level and to control the link¬ 
ing of new wells. 

The number of wells in Palestine p used for irrigation, is between 
2,500 and 3,000. Much water is w asted by inadequate control over 
its distribution and by insufficient attention to the upkeep of channels. 
Reservoirs. Recent investigations into the value uf irrigation by 
reservoirs in Palestine have been disappointing. ‘The principle is to 
hold up water in the valleys by dams. Two projects may be mentioned. 

A gauging section constructed across the W adi Sarar near Jeru¬ 
salem showed that only 0-5 per cent, of the rainfall in the catchment 
ran into the w'adi, while 99*5 per cent, w as absorbed by the limestone 
rocks. Much the same happened at "Recrsheba., where a dam w r as 
built. Here 7 per cent, of the rain falling in the catchment passed 
into the reservoir, and at the end of the rainy season only one- 
fourteenth of this 7 per cent, remained. The rest had been absorbed 
by the bed, which was too large for water-proofing to be economic. 

It mav be concluded that irrigation must rely in the future^ as in 
the past, almost entirely on well-water, sometimes pumped from a 
great depth* and Ln spite of the fad that both well- and &prifig-w r ater 
alike contain large quantities of soluble salts. 1 hesc waters arc not 
merely hard waters, rich in carbonates, but they also contain chlorides. 
In many places waters with high and low salt-content are found close 
together. 

'The amount of chloride that may be tolerated in irrigation varies 
according to the presence or absence of other salts, to the nature of 
the soil and its natural drainage * and to the species and strength of 
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the crop. Citrus fruits, far instance, will not tolerate a high salinity, 
and certain soils must be avoided. Most of the well-water in the 
citrus area is not too saline, though the chloride content is often 
considerably higher In the south than in the north. In the Gaza 
district a number of citrus plantations have suffered from excessive 
salts. 1 lie injurious action of sodium chloride is shown bv a poor 
crop, by stunted tree-growth, and especially by the withering of the 
leases, which become entirely yellow or mottled with yellow spots. 

The constant use of saline irrigation water leads to progressive 
salting, at least on heavy soils, and there are soils at Reisan and 
Kinneret where the chloride-content has attained disastrous pro¬ 
portions, r 

The plain of Esdraelon has in the past suffered severely from lack 
of adequate water. The subsoil water is deep, and unlessthe market 
^alue of the crop is high, the raising of such water for irrigation must 
prove uneconomic. 

Research Stations 

Agricultural and horticultural stations are maintained throughout 
Palestine by the Department of Agriculture and Fisheries, There are 
agricultural stations at Acre, Beisan, Jericho, Mcjdel, Sarafand Ain 
Arroub, and Farradiva, Their activities include the growing of 
selected cereals and other plants for seed distribution, the testing of 
indigenous and imported varieties of cereals, rotation experiments, 
tests of manures and fertilizers, and the growing and distribution 
of seedling vegetables. Each station suits its activities to the area it 
h designed to serve. 

Horticultural stations are at Acre, Beisan, Jericho, Mejdd, Sara¬ 
fand, Ain Arroub, Farradiya, Farivaneh, and Nablus, They are 
mainly concerned with fruit, and large number* of fruit-trees, 
vines, and citrus buds are raised and distributed annually. Experi¬ 
mental work is also conducted on various aspects of the"culture of 
olive, vine, citrus, banana, and other fruits, 

Demonstration plots are scattered in hundreds over the country', 
designed to show to cultivators the value of crop rotations, cereal 
varieties, use of manures, the production of forage crops, potato- 
growing, and fruit culture. 

Agricultural and horticultural research is carried on mainly by 
the Rehovot Agricultural Research Station of the Jewish Agencv, the 
Hebrew University, and the Mikveh Israel Agricultural School: the 
Rehovot station is by far the most important. Besides the main 
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station at Rehovot there are three sub-stations, at Kiryat Anavim 
(Dilb} for the hill country p at Gevat for the valley of Jezreel for non- 
irrigated crops, and at Geva for citrus investigations in the valley of 
jezreel Maintained mainly by the Jewish Agency, Rehovot receives 
also government grants for special pieces of research. 

Pests 

The pests, both fungi and insects, confronting the Palestine farmer 
are manv. The insect pests are probably the more dangerous f and 
much experimental work is being conducted upon them by the officers 
of the Plant Protection Service of the Department of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, This department, with its headquarters at Jerusalem, and 
laboratories at Acre and Pel Aviv, has dune much in recent years to 
supply information regarding the life-histories of the insects, and has 
worked out many methods of control and eradication. By w ntten 
word and radio-broadcasts, this service has tried to arouse a largely 
iUiterale population to the seriousness of pests, and has endeavoured 
to counteract the laissez-faire attitude of the older generation of 
Arab cultivators. The number of insecticides has been reduced, by 
numerous trials, to three or four essential products, and arrangements 
have been made to bring these within the reach of all 

Many of the pests are easily controlled and are therefore of little 
consequence. Some, however* are more devastating in their results, 
and have often a complex life-history, which makes control difficult. 
The following arc the more serious pests. 

Desert Locust (Schiatocerca gregark). During severe visitations in 
1928* 1930, vigorous action was taken by the Palestine Locust Service, 
and some degree of success was obtained with a new flame-thrower. 
In 1930 a serious invasion in southern Palestine was successfully met 
by the zinc-sheet barrier method at a cost of ^27,000, Adequate 
stores and personnel are always to hand to meet fre^h attacks. 

Root-boring Beetle (Capnodis sp,) causes great havoc in peaches, 
plums, cherries, and allied fruit. In a new method of control a layer of 
dried sand is applied around the tree base as a barrier to the young 
larvae. 

Mediterranean Fruit Fly (Cerathis eapitata). one of the major 
insect pests, attacks citrus fruits in its spring generation, and in its 
summer phase affects all kinds of deciduous fruits. It is controlled by 
spraying with mixtures of copper carbonate and sugar. 

Codling Moth (Carpocapsa Pomonella)* one of the primary pests in 
apples, pears, quinces, and walnuts, has been recurded also in other 
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stone fruits, and does much damage, A combination of control 
methods is used. 

Woolly Aphis (Eriosoma lanigera) is an important pest of apple-trees. 
The service advises biological control; a small parasitic wasp {Aphe- 
linus mali), which lays its eggs in the aphid’s body, has been introduced 
from Egypt. The aphid dies as tire tvasp-larvae develop. Colonies of 
wasps are supplied to farmers by the Department. To combat the 
pest effectively it has been found necessary also to use chemical means. 

Grape-berry Moth (Polychrosts botiana). The larvae take a heavy 
toll of an unprotected grape crop. Dusting with a mixture of equal 
parts of barium (or sodium) fluosilicate and sulphur (or fuller's earth) 
gives good protection. 

Proclema litura. The larvae of this moth are extremely dangerous to 
many crops, especially to Egyptian clover {herseem) and jucemc. They 
often cause total destruction. Barium (or sodium) fluosilicate has 
been used with some success. 

Plum-fruit Staejfy (Iluplaeampa Hava) causes severe damage to 
plums in the hilly regions. A spray of quassia and soap is used. 

Scale 1 meets are by far the most important pests of citrus-trees. 
Principal types are (i) Black Scale (Ckrysamphalus ficus); (a) Mussel 
Scale {Lepidosaphes bectii); (3) Red Scale {Aomdulta aurantii)\ 
(4) Wax Scale [Ceroplastes fioridettsis); (5) Soft Scale {Lecanium 
hesperidum ; (6) Olive Black Scale (Saissetm oleae). Various 
of fumigation or spraying with hydrogen cyanide are used. Another 
type of scale, the Meal y Bug (especially Pseudococcus corns toe kii), is now 
considered a dangerous pest of citrus, and experimental work on it is 
being carried out at the Rehovot Experimental Station. 

Fungous Pests 

Apart from purely physiological diseases due to the use of saline 
water or other factors adversely affecting growth, many diseases of 
agricultural crops are brought about by fungi or bacteria. Manv of 
these are widespread and well-known disorders, against which 
adequate control measures have lung been devised. Vines are affected, 
as in all vine-growing countries, by Downy Mildew [Plasmopara 
vitkola). Cereal crops such as wheat, oats, barley, and iyc are 
attacked by the same rusts and smuts as in European countries. 
Durra {Sorghum) and maize suffer from the common smuts of these 
crops— Sphacelothecn Sorgki, S. Reiiiana, and (.'stilago seme. 

Vegetable crops suffer from the usual European fungous diseases. 
Scleralinia tcleratiorum, prevalent especially in the Jordan valley. 
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attacks tomato and c^g-plant severely, and has also been recorded as 
attaching citrus and banana* Pntato Blight (Pkytophthorci infestam) 
is epidemic is some localities. Bean Blight {Rhizoctottia batat&otd,' 
Macrophomina phaseolt) causes much damage over wide areas of 
Palestine, from Judaea to the valley of Eadradon, Tobacco suffers from 
‘mosaic’ and other virus diseases, and is also attacked by Sderotmia 
sdcrotioTum. The plant diseases that cause the most concern in 
Palestine are those that affect citrus. From seed-bed to mature fruit 
these plants are attacked by a series of fungous pests which demand 
constant vigilance* 

Considerable losses are often sustained in seed-beds hy the attacks 
of soil-fungi such as Bhizoctoma and Phytophthoru on the mots and 
collar of seedlings, ‘Blast’ of nursery seedlings is due to pseudomonas 
ntHputeaie. In the groves, root-rots are prevalent, one at least of 
which is due to the fungus Gatsoderma. ‘Gummosis’ (collar and 
brown-rot), wliich causes losses of 5-50 per cent., appears to be 
associated with a species of Fusarium. Severe damage to ‘sour-lemon’ 
trees, used as a stock for orange, is caused by Mai Sacco, due to the 
fungus Dauteroph am a trackriphita. 

Fruit-rots are a constant source of anxiety to exporters. The rots of 
major importance are due to stem-end rot {Diplndict naffl/ntsu) and 
fruit-rots'—the green moulds Penicillium digitalum and P. iialtcienu 
Both may be controlled by meticulous care in sanitation, both in the 
groves themselves and after picking. Mechanical injury to the fruits 
encourages infection. 

Only a small number of the diseases affecting crops have been men¬ 
tioned’ here. Long lists of fungous diseases recorded for Palestine 
have been published by the plant pathologist at Rehovot. Many of 
these, however, ate infrequent, and probably are chance introductions 
from abroad. The major pests are the immediate concern of the 
Plant Protection Service, whose advice and help arc at the disposal of 
cultivators at all times. 

Forestry’ 

Palestine has neither the altitude nor the rainfall of a forest country, 
and compares ill in this respect with the Ubanon immediately to the 
north. Biblical references to woodland, but also to great and famous 
trees such as the oak at Mature, show primeval forest already broken 
up into groves, leaving only a few survivors among the cultivated 

lands* + _ 

It has been already stated in Chapter IV that true forest* occupy a 
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very small proportion of the surface of the country. Centuries of 
neglect and lack of forest tradition have deforested most of this small 
proportion in favour of meagre cereal crops. During the war of 1914- 
191S much of the remaining timber was cut down for military 
purposes. 

Such traces of forest as still persisted in the plains had then to 
contend with the increasing demand for agricultural land by the post¬ 
war Jewish immigrants. The draining of the Kabbara marshes, for 
example, exterminated an interesting forest of tamarisk- The 
extension of the orange-groves on the light soils of Sharon has 
destroyed most of the remnants of oak. A grave danger to the surviv¬ 
ing forests and areas of maquis is the growth of the Arab charcoal 
and lime-burning industry, though the Government has tried to 
control this. The problem is more difficult because the inhabitants of 
Palestine, in general, are ignorant of the uses and value of natural 
vegetation in such matters as conserv ation of soil and production of 
humus. It is said, indeed, that the peasants and nomads in the south 
actually dislike trees. 

Such natural forests as persist are mainly confined to the hills of 
northern Palestine, They are poorly slocked and have been re¬ 
peatedly cut over, but they provide rough timber for constructional 
purposes, as well as firewood and charcoal t and also pasturage for 
sheep, goats, and cattle. They contain few straight trees suitable for 
planks. 

These hill-forests t or forest-remnants, are widely scattered in the 
Acre, Nazareth, and Safad districts and on the slopes of Carmel. 
They also occupy small portions of the Jenin, Tulkarm, and Hebron 
areas. The dominant species are the deciduous oak (Querais ithtibti- 
rensis) and the evergreen oak {Q. calliprinos). Some woodlands are 
dominated by the deciduous oak ; others are a mixed community of 
deciduous and evergreen oak, while in other areas the evergreen oak 
predominates. The commonest under-shrub is the storax (Styrax 
officinalis), but other common bushes are the thorny broom (Cahco- 
tome vffloMt), buckthorn (Rhamnus palaestina) f and hawthorn 
(Crataegus Asarolu j). Many of these degraded forests arc merely 
transitional between oak forest and maquis, most of the finest trees 
having been cut down by man, and effective coppicing from the 
stumps having been prevented by grazing goats. 

In a few localities there are small groups or isolated specimens of 
the Aleppo pine (Prmtf haiepensis). 

Olive-graves are scattered throughout the hill regions, though very 
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many trees were cut down for fuel in 1914-1918. A fair amount ut" 
planting has been carried out since that time; the most important 
groves are in the Acre, Safad, Haifa, Jenin, Xablus s 1 ufkarm, 
Jerusalem, Ramallah, and Bethlehem areas. The largest groves in the 
plains arc around Lydda. The total area tinder olive-trees is about 
138.000 acres, of which 118,000 acres are fruit-bearing. 

The gallery forest along the banks of the Jordan has suffered much 
from grazing, from the lopping of branches for fodder, and from fires. 
The trees, therefore, are usually too ill-formed or diseased to be of 
much value, other than for firewood, charcoal, rough timber, or 
grazing (photos, i, 27, 28). 

Afforestation ( photos. 67, 68). 

The principal aims in forest policy are to prevent erosion and to 
rehabilitate extensive areas of devastated land in the hills. Along the 
coast, also, considerable stretches of sand-dune need to be fixed. 
Among the problems is the great difficulty experienced by forest 
officers in obtaining control of the land, because of the obscurity of 
title-deeds and land-ownership. 

The firet area in which a forestry scheme started was the Tiberias 
slope, hot and steep, with low rainfall and maximum exposure. The 
experience gained in this undertaking has led to further projects in 
special areas urgently requiring afforestation, U nder consideration is 
the catchment area of the Wadi Salamch, north of Tel Aviv, Other 
preliminary work is in progress for the Carmel range, the Nablus 
Tulkarm valley, the Gaza sand-dunes, and jebel Turan, west of 
Tiberias. Direct afforestation by planting is too expensi ve, and most 
of the soil is so seriously eroded that a period under grass and bush 
is necessary' before trees can be grown at all* It is proposed also to 
establish village-forests to supply firewood and small timber. 

At the end nf 1939 there were three State forests in Palestine: 
(1) Khreibeh near Haifa (800 acres); (a) Beit Hanun near Gaza (4 2 
acres); and (3) Gaza sand-dunes (445 acres). Full control of these 
lands is ensured, and no interests will be allowed to supersede those 
of the forest. Other areas known as ‘Forest Reserves have been taken 
under protection. On 31 March 194’ the Government forest 
reserves covered an area of acres; non-government reserves 

covered 5^20 acres, . . 

While indigenous species ha ve proved superior to exotics in normal 
afforestation h exotics are more successful on sand-dunes. Wattle 
{Acacia cymiophyUa) forms dense stands as far south as Gaxa, while 
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species of Eucalyptus, mainly E. cumaldal, nut's, thrive in private plants* 
tfons on alluvial plains and beside the railway. At the end of 1939, 
nine nurseries were being maintained, though adequate water-supply 
is difficult to obtain, especially in the south. The Department of 
Forests was formed as a separate department in 1936, but civil 
disturbances since that date caused such interruption that real 
development of the department has not been possible. The forest 
staff in 1939 *** tt 6 , of whom 88 were field subordinates such as 
forest rangers, foresters, forest-guards, and gkaffirs (watchmen). 

Private afforestation has been undertaken, especially by the Jewish 
National Fund since 1918, and even before tliat date. Private 
woodlands fall into two classes. In the plains, deep soils are planted 
mainly with Eucalyptus, while in the hills are several large plantations 
of Ptnus kalepevsh, Cupressus sentperviretts, and other species of minor 
importance. Private afforestation, however, tends to be discouraged 
by the difficulties of acquiring dear titles for suitable land, and by the 
prevalence of vague claims to grazing and other rights. Frequent 
invasion by goats or camels has also to be resisted. 

Ruihcay Tree-planting, In the sandy stretch along the line, between 
Khan Yunis and the frontier at Rafa, mixed trees have been planted 
bv the Palestine Railways for several years: in 1939, 19,300 trees 
were planted. It is expected that in a few years, in the absence of 
interruption, this stretch of line w ill be well wooded and protected 
from the encroaching sand. On the Jsdud sand-dunes, where the 
railway occupies a large area which used to be drifting sand, there is 
now the beginning of a small forest. The dunes have been fixed by 
planting Artemisia, marram grass, tamarisk, &c., and there is now 
a good growth of pines, eucalyptus, acacias, pepper, and cypress. 


Mineral Industries 

It is generally stated that: no minerals are to be found in Palestine 
and with few exceptions this is true. Prospecting for oil has 
been fairly thorough, but in vain. Traces of copper have been 
found in. small quantities commercially worthless, But sulpltur is 
worked in southern Palestine, potash and bromine are found in 
great quantities in the Dead Sea, and rock salt on its south-western 
shore; salt is obtained by evaporation at Atl.it on the coast west of 
Carmel 

Gypsum is widespread, and it is believed that very large supplies 
could be made available, though only at Menahamiya in southern 
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Galilee is it produced commercially even on a small scale. Gypsum 
is used in the manufacture of cement and of plaster of Paris, The 
cost of production and of transport is high, almost £i a Eon as com¬ 
pared with i 3 ,t, for gypsum imported from Cyprus* including import 
duty of y. 

Production of Gypsum 
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Sulphur is extracted from deposits south of Gaaa. It is estimated 
that there are about a million tons available* 
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Rock salt occurs in massive beds at Jehel Usdum on the south¬ 
west shore of the Dead Sea; the supply seems to be almost unlimited \ 
but the present output, and also the salt produced by evaporation 
at Adit, is absorbed entirely by the home market. The production 
of salt was formerly a monopoly* the Government purchasing the 
whole of the output. But in November 1927 the monopoly was 
, abandoned and an excise duty substituted. 


Production of Salt 
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The amount of salts in Dead Sea water is eight times that of 
.ordinary sea-water, and in addition to the salts in solution 1521600 
grains to a gallon- there is a very large but unknown quantity* mostly 
stadium chloride and calcium sulphate* deposited on the bottom. The 
most important salts in solution are potassium chloride and mag^ 
nesium bromide h and their principal origin is probably the hot 
springs of Lake Tiberias and the Zerka-Main in Transjordan* The 
total amount of potash is about 2*000 million tons, of magnesium 
bromide* 900 million tons* I he density of the brine increases with 
depth, and also from north to south, 

A 90S 3 
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Principal Salts in Dead Sea Water 


Sur/ufr Usfeltt 


Sodium chlnridl (salt) . 
Potassium chloride 
MaLmesium bromide , 

Mognesium chloride 
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Saturation point is reached at a depth between 350 and 300 feet. 

The rate of evaporation of surface brine on the shores of the Dead 
Sea owing to air density and high temperature is usual I v high, 
amounting to about 1 cm. a day in the hot summer months. From 
brine with a surface density of 1-16 and a depth of 60 cm, almost all 
the sodium chloride is removed in six weeks, carnallile (potassium- 
magnesium chloride) begins to crystallize, and separation of this is 
complete m three weeks. This latter salt contains 20 per cent of 
potassium chloride and from 0 10 iz per cent, sodium chloride. 
Recrystallization gives potassium chloride as a pure salt as the first 
product: later crystallizations contain more sodium chloride. Fifty¬ 
per cent, of the potash content can he recovered as a salt of Ro per 
cent, purity. The remainder has an average quality of about _j.s; per 
cent. purity r . 

The solution after removal of carnal]ite can next be evaporated, 
still by solar heat, to give a very' pure magnesium chloride, which is 
readily handled. The residual liquid contains i-z^ percent, bromine 
—in the form of magnesium bromide—one of the richest known 
sources of bromine. 

Potash is one of the three principal components of fertilizer, and 
about go per cent, of the world’s production is taken by agriculture. 
Bromine, the other principal product of the Dead Sea, is becoming 
every year more necessary in industry, and enters commerce in 
several combinations. It is mixed with petrol to secure the smooth 
running of engines, and is used in the manufacture of dyes, explosives, 
drugs, and poison gas. The cost of production of Dead Sea potash 
and bromine is lower titan elsewhere, but this advantage is partly 
offset by the high cost of transport, Palestine is the only principal 
producer of potash that has the advantage of solar evaporation with 
all its raw material and energy on the spot Dead Sea water, fresh 
water from the Jordan^ and the sun. The original plant of the 
Palestine Potash Company was constructed at the northern end of 
the Dead Sea in 1929, In 1937 a second plant was constructed at 
the southern end. 


71, Palestine Potash Company's suit purrs at the northern end of tin' Dr ad Sea 
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Quantity and Value of Potash and Bromine exported from 
Palestine 
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Bitumen is Found in the Dead Sea and in its neighbourhood 
especially after earthquakes; it comes to the surface in lumps and 
is collected. 

Quarries. Palestine has abundant limestones and basalts, lime¬ 
stone is used in cement-making. Many houses in the hills are built 
of local stone and the material, usually limestone in various colours, 
principally yellow, red, and green, is quarried near at hand In 
Galilee basalt is used. Quarrying and stone-cutting seem formerly to 
have long died out as industries, the stones of older buildings being 
ust'd. When the Austrian Hospice was erected in Jerusalem m the 
middle of the nineteenth cenlurv skilled men had to be brought from 
Italy. These taught others from Bethlehem to quarry and to cut 
stone; and quarrying and masonry are still among the principal 
industries of Bethlehem, In northern Palestine and near Bethlehem 
marble is Found, green, greenish-red, and white. 

Mineral Springs in the valley of the Jordan are numerous and oi 
wide and ancient fame, and with those of Transjordan were used by 
Cleopatra of Egypt and by Herod. Of those within Palestine the 
most valuable are near Tiberias and at El Hammeh, the village or 
group of buildings where the frontiers of Syria, Transjordan, and 
Palestine meet. The thermal springs are all highly sulphurous and 
some extremely saline. Most are also radio-active, j he non-thertnal 
springs are of less consequence; they are mostly tn the Jordan valley, 
and all are highly saline. Around Haifa bay are large springs con¬ 
taining sodium and magnesium chloride, but these have no known 

therapeutic value. , . .. , , 

The springs at Tiberias and El Hammeli are in situations ideal for 

health and pleasure resorts. Throughout the winter the climate is 
warm and mild, 'Hie natural scenery is attractive, the surroundings 
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full of historical and biblical interest, and Tiberias lias been a health 
and pleasure resort since its establishment at the opening of the 
present era. Its amenities have not, however, kept pace with the 
progress of those of the world at large. The water of Tiberias issues 
from the rock at a temperature of i6o’\ The baths, which are the 
joint propeity of the Government and the Municipality, were greatly 
neglected until the last few years, when a new concession was granted 
and the company introduced improvements; but even without these, 
the medicinal virtues of the hot haths of Tiberias were widely famous! 
and have been frequented by sufferers from rheumatic and skin 
diseases, real and imaginary, from Palestine and elsewhere. 

At El flammeh, accommodation for both visitors and residents is 
still very primitive, thuugh a Palestinian company has taken steps to 
develop that centre also* The baths are patronized by visitors from 
Syria more than from Palestine. The water is too hot to he used 
without cooling. 

The water or the Dead Sea also is said to have therapeutic value, 
and at Kallia on the north-west shore of the Dead Sea there is 
bathing accommodation. 


Other Industries 

Palestine 15 essentially an agricultural country, although there have 
Jong been a few small industries there, and in the past twenty years 
there has been a fair amount of industrial development, mainly on the 
part of new Jewish settlers. With the great expansion of Jewish 
immigration and the pressure on the agricultural settlements to 
accept new settlers irrespective of their capacity, a partial industrial¬ 
isation, on a small scale, of these settlements has set in and in 
many nf the Zionist villages there have been attempts to establish 
small industries. Of the older industries. Arab soap-making took 
the first place. After it came wine-making (mainly Jewish), tanning, 
and the manufacture of objects of piety from local olive-wood, or 
imported mother-of-pearl. These objects were not so much for sale 
as intended (like the pressed flowers exported from Palestine) to 
stimulate gifts from the benevolent or religions for charitable objects. 

In 193,8 the Department of Customs, Excise, and Trade undertook 
a census of the industries. This census recorded 3,505 factories, 
establishments, and workshops, employing in all 17,955 persons, 
including owners. The average number of persons employed was 
thus only 5-1 per establishment, an indication of the very small 
scale of industry in Palestine. The total expenditure of these 
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establishments in 1927, including raw materials, fuel, salaries, and 
wages, was £2,975400., an average of £849 for each establishment. 

* Articles valued at £3*886,150 (£i. 100 per establishment) were pro¬ 
duced, and the capital invested Was £3,514,886 (r. £i P ooO per 
establishment), 

The number of very small industries is most surprising. In the 
Jewish villages there were over 400 enterprises in which an average 
of less than two persons were engaged, so that most of these were 
little more than home industries. In a third of the establishments 
counted in the census, no paid labour at all was employed, in less 
than a quarter were there more than three wage-earners, in leas than 
a tenth more than five. Only twelve establishments employed over 
rod wage-earners, and fifteen between 50 and 100, 1 

Since 1928 many new industrial enterprises have been started, 
mostly on a smalt scale. But die development of electric power and 
the immigration of Jews from Germany in 1934 and 1935 has brought 
a change, and several important industries on a much larger scale 
have been founded. These include food products, drinks, cigarettes, 
tobacco, budding materials, metalware, furniture, textiles, leather 
goods, artificial teeth, matches, wearing apparel, and chemical and 
allied products, especially the extraction of mineral salts from the 
Dead Sea. 

Arab industry also includes some large undertakings and numerous 
small ones, an appreciable and diversified contribution to the industry 
of Palestine, Unfortunately it has always been difficult to obtain 
reliable figures of these, chiefly because they are mostly of the 
workshop type and rather primitive. The larger Arab industries 
include soap manufactures; dour-mi I ling; bricks and tiles; cigarettes 
and tobacco; cotton, wool, and silk-weaving; salt-quarrying; sand, 
stone, and lime; bedsteads: nails; wearing apparel; confectionery; 
and intoxicating liquors 

Generally speaking, articles are of good quality. Increase in local 
demand, and government assistance in the way of protective tariffs 
and exemption of raw materials from import duty, have enabled many 
factories to make some progress. 

Some industries have suffered from several weaknesses; the high 
cost of production; insufficient attention to the potential market-^ 
generally small in comparison with the productive capacity; excessive 
expenditure on installation, leaving too little working capital ; lack of 

J i>ir J, H. Simpson. Paltitint fftfptW on fmmigTaUuti, Land SrtttrTnmt and 
Bei tlapmtttt, Cmd. J&BG, p^ 114- 
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facilities for economic disposal of waste and by-products; and com¬ 
petition by foreign countries like Japan (with tow wage standards) and 
Germany (with high state-subsidies), which cannot always be met by * 
high protective duties. 

It is noteworthy that those industries which are subject to govern¬ 
ment legislation and control—namely r tobacco h intoxicating liquors, 
methylated spirits, salt, and matches—are all flourishing; also that 



all of them, except matches, depend largely cm local raw materials 
and unskilled labour. 


Electricity 

Electricity is generated in Palestine by two undertakings, both 
British. In the larger of these the greater part of the capital is Jewish, 
for the most part from America and Britain. The Jerusalem Electric 
and Public Service Corporation, with a capital of £500,000, has the 
monopoly of the supply of electricity to Jerusalem and the surrounding 
district. The Palestine Electric Corporation, with an authorized 
capita] of £2,500,000. has a similar monopoly for the remainder of the 
country'. Previous to the arrival of the British, electric power and 
light were unknown in Palestine. One or two progressive indivi- 
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duals would have liked to install it, but their suggestions were looked 
on with suspicion by the Ottoman authorities, 1 

The principal generating station of the Palestine Elect ric Corporation 
is at Tel Or, where the Yaramk flows into the Jordan south of Lake 
Tiberias, The machinery consists of three units, each of h P ooo kW. 
capacity, capable of producing60million kWh, per annum (photo. 72}. 
In advance of this power-house, three oil-driven generating stations 
were erected, at Tel Aviv, Haifa, and Tiberias, to meet immediate 
needs, and eventually to serv e as supplementary stations. Electricity 
was first supplied in 1923, but since that year, although the main 
power-house was completed, those at Tel Aviv and at Haifa have had 
to be extended. Practically the whole country t outside the Jerusalem 
area, is now supplied with electricity by the Palestine Electric 
Corporation {fig, 39). 
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Oil and Soup 

The production of olive-oil from presses and the manufacture of 
olive-oil soap arc two of the traditional industries of Palestine, and 
especially of the town and district of Nablus, where there are many 
presses and soap factories. The local olive-oil is inferior for human 
consumption, but is suitable for soap manufacture. The soap was 
formerly produced on a very large scale and marketed mainly in Egypt 
and other Moslem lands, where it was known to be ritually clean and 
therefore admissible to Modem households (fig, 30). The industry 
has suffered severely from tariff restrictions in Egypt in 1931 ( and 
since then from the competition of cheap imported soaps. After 
Nablus, the principal centres of this industry are Jaffa and Ramleh, 
All the employees in these three towns are Arabs, The extraction 
and refining of vegetable oils and the manufacture of soap on 

1 A concession had indeed brtfl granted before [914 ® financier, but 

h* had TTNftfc no move. After the wntf he and his frupfwrten buccrafull* Con Staled 
the grant of n n tw ennceBsion tn others 'Sins is the fnuifi of the two monopolies 
,il p resell T- 
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modem European lines are also carried on at Haifa, and to a less 
extent at Rflmat Gan and Rishon le Zion by Jewish Firms. The 
prosperity of the industry mainly depends on the olive harvest, A 



by-product is cattle-feeding cake. Vegetable oil is also made from 
sesame seed; but some of the sesame seed consumed, and all the 
other kinds of oil, are imported. 
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Wine-making is an industry with which no strict Moslem can have 
any connexion. Some of the Christian convents have for long made 
wine on a small scale, but the industry is now almost entirely Jewish 
and depends on an organization created by Baron Edmond de Roths- 
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child in the "eighties of last century to dispose of the grapes produced 
by the Jewish agriculturists whom he had helped to settle. Its market 
depended mainly on Jewish homes in all parts of the world, in which 
the wine’—being ritually pure—was used in the domestic religious 
services. A very small quantity was imported into Egypt and other 
countries as ordinary wine and also into France to be mixed with 
French wines. But production beyond the capacity of the export 
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Fig. 31. Export of Wittes, igoj-igij, igig-ig^o 


market, the "prohibition" laws in the United States of America, and 
later the closing of Russia to imports from Palestine* dealt this 
industry serious blows from which it has never recovered (fig, 31)* 
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Tobacco 

Before 1921 the cultivation of tobacco and the manufacture of 
cigarettes, &c. T were under the control of the Turkish Tobacco 
Monopoly (Regie)* and there was no tobacco-growing or manufacture 
in Palestine. The monopoly was abolished in 1921, production and 
manufacture being then permitted, subject tn excise. The industry 
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now depends both on local and on imported tobacco, and much of the 
demand for cigarettes is satisfied by local manufacture. 

Building 

Building has been closely linked with immigration. With active 
immigration, building has increased, and conversely. But building 
activity is a cause as well as a consequence of immigration; the demand 
fur building-labour, houses, and shups n has been made to justify more 
immigrants, and the presence of these immigrants has increased the 
demand for buildings. During the past twenty years there has also 
been much building for the Army and Air Force, and a Government 
building programme. Fairly large for a country in which there were 
formerly very few good administrative buildings. Expansion in 
building has inevitably caused parallel expansion in the subsidiary 
industries, especially cement-making, brick-making, and woodwork. 

Fig. 32 shows the investment in private building, in millions of 
pounds, for the period 1924-1940. The rise in 1925 was caused by the 
great expansion of Tel Aviv. The most marked feature is the boom in 
building Irom 1933 to 1935. by the influx of Jewish refugees 

from central Europe on Hitler's accession to power. In the early 
period of Nazi domination the Jews from Germany were able to 
bring some money with them and to invest it in Palestine. The 
investments in private building rose from £2*939,363 in 1932 to 
IS >592,377 in * 933 . £M 94 p 2 5 a in i 934 « and 0 ,428,606 in 1935. 
(lie subsequent depression, caused partly by political troubles, 
partly by the poverty of immigrant Jews, and partly by reduced 
immigration, is also clearly shown. The investment in 1939 was only 
£1,489,830, and in 1941 £359,719. 

Fig. 33 analyses the building in the four large towns of Jerusalem, 
Jaffa, Tel Aviv, and Haifa* during the period 1932-1941, by the area, 
in millions of square feet, covered by building licences. It shows the 
treat development of Tel Aviv and Haifa during the years 1932-1935, 
when Tel Aviv became the largest city in Palestine, and Haifa was 
growing as an oil-pipe terminus, shipping and air port. The slump 
subsequent to 1935 is again marked for all three places, though Haifa 
expanded during 1938. Since that year the decline has been con- 
tinuoiis. 

Cementp said to be equal to the best English ^Portland 1 cement, is 
produced in a factory near Haifa, one of the largest industrial estab¬ 
lishments in Palestine. It is the sole source of this commodity in the 
Country, and benefits from a duty of i*]s r a ton on imported cement. 
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FtG* 33. iJwiYdSfcHf iff the four Chief Towns H 1932-194/ 
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Production increased steadily from 41,610 tons in 1926 to nearly 
100,000 tons in 1932, keeping approximately equal to requirements, 
and then jumped during the building boom to 187,000 tons in 1935, fell 
to 98,445 10m in 1938, and then rose to 148,487 in 1940. In die boom 



years it was far below requirements, which reached a maximum of 
355 > 55 ° ^ms tn 1935, so that imports in that year were also a mast- 
mum. 

Fig, 34 shows die consumption, production, and import of cement 
from 1926 to 1939, During this period there has been a small export, 
averaging about 5,850 tons a year, too in^igniiit^nt to show on the 
diagram. 
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Textiles 

Before the establishment of British administration, the old textile 
industry of Palestine was entirely in Arab hands, and all its products, 
clothing, carpets, and mgs n and a few minor articles, were absorbed 
by the home market, it was mainly carried on in the workers' homes, 
or in small workshops; machinery was almost unknown. Mejdd 
with 500 looms and Gaza with 50, both in the south, were the largest 
centres: but most of the industry was in the villages or the work of 
bediiin, who made their own clothes and also carpets and small articles 
for sale. Coarse cotton and wool were the principal materials; but 
there was also some weaving in silk* and the weaving of straw mats 
was also widespread. All the yams were imported* the cotton from 
Manchester. 

This home industry continues* but on a very diminished scale. It 
has been supplanted by a larger industry, based on factories and work¬ 
shops. The produce of this too h mostly absorbed by the country, 
because of the many Europeans who have settled. Development was 
made easy by the immigration of employers and workers from Lodz 
and other Polish weaving centres. By 1927 die textile industry, 
though still quite small, ranked fourth in the number of persons 
employed, leaving agriculture and building out of consideration. In 
1938 about 1,Goo Jews and 2,000 Arabs were employed in the 
manufacture of textiles -cotton-spinning, cotton and silk-weaving, 
knitting and dyeing, embroidery and lace-making. Of these about 
1*400 worked at MejdcL Cotton-spinning began near Haifa only in 
1935, but rackets in Turkey and Syria were soon secured. 
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Oil-refining 

With the completion of the oil pipe line from Iraq in 1934, crude 
oil began to flow r through Palestine for foreign destinations, mainly 
France. 
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Transit of Crude Oil through Palestine 
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The Shell Company at Haifa can in normal circumstances make 
and fill 6 1 ooo four-gallon tins of petrol per day from stocks held. 
Their ethyl blending plant has a capacity of 60 tons. The Sucony 
Vacuum Company can fill 3*200 four-gallon tins per day. Their 
normal stocks are 12,000 tons. At the terminus of the Iraq pipe-line 
there are 21 storage tanks each of 12,000 tons capacity and two 
12-inch steel submarine pipes, 4,200 feet long* running nut to sea ai 
Haifa. Each of these pipes can deliver from 750 to 950 tons of oil 
per hour. The Consolidated Refineries Ltd, commenced re lining in 
March 1940. Its annual output is now 2 million tons of refined oil. 

Minor Industries 

Some industries, minor in the number of men employed, such as 
diamond-cutting and -polishing* and artificial teeth manufacture, give 
considerable promise. The diamond-cutting and -polishing industry 
was introduced only in 193®, on a very small scale, hut the outbreak 
of war and threats to Belgium and Holland led workers and employers 
at Antwerp and Amsterdam, hitherto the centres of the industry, to 
emigrate to Palestine* where they re-established their undertakings. 
The chief diamond-cutting centres are at Nathanya on the coast, some 
miles north of Jaffa, and at Tel Aviv; a subsidiary' is being established 
in Jerusalem. 

The artificial tooth industry is older, having been established by an 
American manufacturer at Tel Aviv soon after 1920. It is concentrated 
in one factory. Both the diamond and the tooth industries arc 
dependent on foreign sources for their raw material 1 but the bulk 
being small, this is no handicap. Almost the whole produet of both 
industries is exported. 

Fisheries are a minor industry, despite their tong history and the 
devotion of a branch of a government department to their encourage¬ 
ment, The average annual weight of sea-fish landed during the sue 
seasons from 1934/5 to 1 939/4° h* 5 1 4°° lt>ns (nMximmn, 1,640; 
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minimum, 1,286); and of fresh fish 305 tons (max. 364; min. stz)* 
The catch mainly comprised sardine, pilchard, red-mullet, bleak (a 
fresh-water sardine), maigre, and sea-perch. This is an Arab occupa¬ 
tion mainly; in 1939/40 the Jewish share was only 44 tons (3-1% of 
the catch) of sea-fish, and 88 tons (24-2%) of fresh-water fish. 

Tourists. The tourist 'industry' is or should be one of the most 
valuable of Palestine, For many centuries Palestine has been a land 
of pilgrimage, and still is so to Jew* Christian, and Moslem. It has 
always been one of interest to the traveller, rich or poor, pious or 
otherwise, whether interested in history, archaeology T or in strange 
peoples* or merely in search of a pleasant climate. For more than 
a century it has attracted travellers, especially from England, In 
the past twenty years and longer, during w r hich pleasure-tuuns have 
been w idely developed, numbers have increased at a remarkable rate, 
particularly among the less prosperous class of visitors. Rut there 
are no exact statistics, and n is hard to define a tourist precisely. 
Many Visitors come to examine the prospects of settlement or busi¬ 
ness, many of small means from Syria to visit relatives or friends 
from whom they have been separated; there are pilgrims and sight¬ 
seers to the Holy Places. The Palestine Government does not differen¬ 
tiate between them: all are 'travellers' for whom figures are given; 
moreover, some 'travellers' settle in the country and become l immb 
grants'. To give the figure? for 'travellers* entering Palestine is, there¬ 
fore, of little value. The Government has, however, in recent years 
obtained some information about temporary visitors. In 1939, 1x8,488 
Visitors 1 are recorded as having departed, having spent £177,170 or 
nearly £10 each in the country'. In the following years the figures were 
33,192 and £147,826 (1940), mid 40,545 and £183,310 (1941). 

Until twenty years ago the only tourists or pilgrims who could 
come to Palestine were either the rich -almost the very' rich—or the 
poor* The well-to-do employed the tourist agencies who provided 
comfort at a price. The very poor, mostly pilgrims From Russia and 
other lands of the Orthodox Church* or from Egypt, were more 
accustomed to discomfort. For them their communities provided 
hospices* sometimes barely furnished and with inadequate food 
arrangements. Since the British Occupation, however* there has 
been a great change. The rich still come as tourists, and the poor 
as pilgrims- But there is an intermediate class, larger than either, 
from Europe and especially from America—-school teachers* clergy¬ 
men, and their Friends, Their means arc limited, hut adequate, and 
accommodation and other amenities, not very different from those 
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to which they are accustomed in their own homes, are now provided 
to satisfy this class, A new luxury hotel has been opened in Jerusalem; 
several good third-class hotels have been opened in all parts of the 
country—Jerusalem, Haifa, Tel Aviv, even Jericho and some of the 
larger Jewish villages. Shipping companies also provide for this 
new business, with special rates for parties of visitors, and special 
vessels to take large parries direct to Haifa, which is also included as 
a port of call for many cruising parties in the eastern Mediterranean, 
Moreover, the journey to Palestine is much quicker than thirty 
years ago. By sea from England it used to take eleven or twelve 
days, even if the first part was made overland to Marseilles or 
Brindisi; now, in peace-time, it takes six days, by sea or by rail 
through Europe and Anatolia by the Bosporus; and those who wish 
to travel by air can do 50 at about the cost of a first-class steamship 
fare, by three or four different lines, in two or three days(pp P 392-5). 

Trends of Industry 

One noticeable trend of industry during the post twenty years has 
been the almost complete disappearance of work in the home, except 
among the bed u in. and with it the native crafts. Only embroidery 
and basket-waving remain (p, 167)- Industry is now concentrated in 
workshops, many of them very small, and in factories, none very large. 
Traditional methods of manufacture have almost entirely given way to 
machine production. The factory system, with an accompanying 
proletariat, lias entered the national and social economy, and is 
extending. The Zionist aim, a large Jewish population, can only be 
fulfilled by increasing industrialization, without which the capacity of 
the country to absorb immigrants is very limited. Industrialization 
can only succeed if there is a wide expansion of the export trade^ pro¬ 
gress in which has hitherto been slow'. 

The export value of manufactured goods* apart from food, drink, 
and tobacco, is given below. The figures include those for potash and 
bromine, the increase in which is reflected in the most recent years: 
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But the greater part of Palestine's products is consumed within the 
country, and development of industry has been limited hitherto by 
the capacity of internal consumption. 
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By assistance, direct and indirect, and by general encouragement, 
the British administration lias taken a considerable part in the develop¬ 
ment of industry. Improved means of com muni cation, which have 
put an end to industrial immobility, are described in Chapter XUI. 
By the reform of the fiscal system, uneconomic nr vexatious im¬ 
posts have been abolished and taxation modified. For instance, all 
manufactured imports which compete with local manufactures are 
subject to almost prohibitive duties, but machinery and raw materials 
used in local industry are invariably admitted duty free. A very 
large range of tariffs, calculated always to benefit local industries, 
takes the place of the Ottoman system of a flat rate of import duty. A 
similar policy' has been followed in dealing with taxes on agriculture, 
thereby' lightening the burden on the land and its cultivators. 

Another development during the past twenty years lias been pro¬ 
gress in mechanical engineering and transport,mainly among the new 
Jewish population. Some machinery' was already used in Palestine in 
the last years of Ottoman rule, but little compared with the subsequent 
increase. The expansion of trade between Palestine and Us neigh¬ 
bours, which before 1918 were parts of one state, has been attributed 
chiefly to motor transport, for instance, Kajthdad, which used U> be 
twenty days’ journey by' camel-carayjin from Jerus alem , can now be 
reached w ithin twenty-four hours by ear. 

Yet another dement in industrial expansion has been the passion 
for economic self-sufficiency, which has shown itself especially 
among the Jewish population. It appears in the Toserelh Haarets 
movement, a nationalist but short-sighted doctrine which preaches 
purchase only within the community, or at most only within the 
country, even at a higher price for an inferior article. Fortunately the 
practice is not universal; but it has given support, probably only 
temporary, to local industry. The Influx of a new European population 
has also changed the type of goods required, and new-comers have 
seized the opportunity to meet die new demands by manufacture 
within the country. The capital invested in the country' for immigrants 
- -often in the form of machinery and raw material- -and the previous 
experience of many in European industry, have also added incentive 
to local manufacture. For those without capital there was often a 
Jewish institution to supply it from abroad. 

Labour 

Labour problems are more complicated in Palestine than in most 
other countries. This is perhaps inevitable in a small land with twu 
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separate peoples with distinct histories, social customs h standards 
of Living* and outlooks on life. Among one and a half million 
human beings, social and cultural gradations range from those of 
the desert nomad to those of the Marxist socialist. In both these 
classes B as in those outside them, there are men and women freely 
offering their labour for hire, and others, though impatient of em¬ 
ployers and of the wage system, are forced by circumstances to do 
so* even though they pretend to themselves that they are independent 
of employers. 

It is impossible to estimate closely the number of wage-earners in 
Palestine. Very many Jews and Arabs are dependent entirely on 
wages* but there are also among the Arabs many cultivators, tenants* 
and even owners of land, whose holdings are too small to support 
themselves and their families, and who therefore have to enter the 
labour market at certain seasons. Among Jews this class is much 
smaller; and it is not made up bv individual small holders, hut by 
membersof co-operative agricultural groups, whose land is insufficient 
to support the group, and whose members must therefore supplement 
the common earnings by w ork outside. Similarly, there are industrial 
eo-operative groups, whose members accept employment only as a 
body 1 and who are in a sense co-operative contractors, though their 
status and earnings put them on the level of other working men. 

Among the Arabs, and to a much less extent among the Jews, there 
are women and children who only work for hire in times of harvest 
or of economic necessity. 1 his hist cause also produces, especially 
among the jews in the towns, a class of small shopkeepers and skilled 
artisans, hitherto working independently, who are compelled by 
circumstances to dose their shops and take to labour, hoping to rise 
again to their former status when conditions change. 

All such labour is generally paid by time, though piece-work pay 
has become customary in certain industries and trades. Contract- 
labour is widespread in the Jewish building-trade, and to a relatively 
small extent in factories. There is little difference between the wages 
of Arab and Jewish skilled artisans* and they are relatively high; but 
unskilled Jews are pa id more highly than unskilled Arabs, and oriental 
Jews receive less wages than European, who are highly organized. 
European Jew ish labour has also secured other advantages, such as the 
eight-hour day, and contributions have to he paid by employers to 
the medical fund of the General Federation of Jewish Labour. The 
differing rates of pay, corresponding to local standards of living* have 
led to much friction between Jewish employers and their men. 
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Histadrut Ha-Ovdim. The Trade Union movement, known as the 
flistadmt, or Hhtadrut Ha~Ovdim (the General Federation of Jewish 
Labour), is very strong and has very great control over labour condi¬ 
tions. Few Jewish employers are powerful enough to be indepen¬ 
dent of die Histadrut, which derives support from the Jewish Agency, 
in effect controls it, and is therefore strong enough to win almost 
every contest with the employers. There were in 1942 about 126,000 
members of the Histadrut, that is, about three-quarters of the 
eligible population.* In accepting this statement it must be remem¬ 
bered that many who would be ineligible for membership of a 
British trade union, such as housewives, farmers, and professional 
men, are eligible to join the Histadrut, and many do so from nationalist 
rather than economic motives. The Histadrut in fact aims to become 
a nationalist-socialist commonwealth, and to that end strives to attract 
all the non-capitalist elements in the population. It has not yet suc¬ 
ceeded in this, and therefore compromises at present with political 
elements outside. For instance, when employment is scarce and un¬ 
employment widespread it secures control of labour requirements, 
and distributes them among the several political parties in accor¬ 
dance with their size. 

Thc Histadrut embraces bath local trade unions and national trade 
and professional bodies. Membership is strictly limited to Jews, 
although the organization of Arab labour on parallel lines has been 
unsuccessfully attempted. Apart from the political and social diffi¬ 
culties, the cardinal principle of the Histadrut, that Jewish employers 
must employ only Jewish labourers who are members of the organiza¬ 
tion, must render anv co-operation between Jewish and Arab labour 
impossible, although large employer* and many planters still employ 
Arabs as well as Jews. The Histadrut is especially strong on its 
co-operative side; it prefer* it* members to combine into groups and 
for these groups to hire their labour en gros^ rather than to accept 
employment as individuals. 

1 In 1937 about 97.000 of the 1 12,000 Jewish working men end women in Palestine 
were, according to a government memorandum, members of the Histadrut. 

The approximate membership figures given by the Histadrut were as follows. 
These include nmull shopkeepers, professional men, &C,: 
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The Histadrut awns and controls marketing and trading organiza- 
tiuns s both for sale and purchase, a bank, an insurance company, an 
agricultural settlement society* its own daily newspaper, theatre l 
sp orta dub„ and scou t mo vement. [ t now has i ts separate school system, 
which enjoys considerable independence; and its own labour ex¬ 
changes, through which it imposes its own conditions. The Am Qved 
is its publication society. The Sold Brmeh is a contracting organiza¬ 
tion, the largest in Palestine, which competes successfully with private 
contractors, since it always ltas labour available to hire, if necessary 
at a loss which can be made good elsewhere; it has also acquired 
ownership of some factories which were in financial difficulty. 

Funds are contributed by members, by grants from the Jewish 
Agency* and by sympathizers ah road. A number of employers 
subscribe to the Kupett Holitn, the country-wide health organization 
of the Hist ad rut, with two hospitals, dental clinics, and laboratories. 
There arc also separate funds For other purposes, such as unemploy¬ 
ment relief. 

Of all Jewish organizations in Palestine, therefore, the Histadrut is 
by far the most powerful, though it is difficult to say whether it 
really represents the best interests of the Jewish, population. Its 
opponents are loosely organized or not organized at alb There arc 
two or three other labour groups, all small, formed also more on 
political than on economic grounds. Of these the principal is the 
National Labour Organization, one of the instruments of the Re¬ 
visionist 01 New Zionist Party * between which and the Jewish \gencv 
and the Histadrut there is ideological war; The National Labour 
Organization claims to put Jewish national interests above socialist 
principles, and competes with the General Federation in ail hdds of 
labour activity, both rural and urban, at non-union rates of pav. 
In this policy they have been supported by certain influential orange- 
grmvcra, organized as the Jewish Farmers' Federation, and to some 
extent by employers in urban districts. This support has been forth¬ 
coming chiefly as a means of defence against the General Federa¬ 
tion, which lias not hesitated to use the strike as a weapon against 
employers. 

Disputes between workers and their employers are nut infrequent, 
and are as a rule accompanied by suspension of work. Most have an 
economic basis* but some have been caused by Jewish members of 
the Histadrut attempting to exclude Arab labour from Jewish under¬ 
takings. In the British Government's Report to the League of Nations f 
J 933 , the principal causes of strikes in Jewish undertakings are given 
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as (i) an eight-hour day ; {a) standard wage-rates; (3) recognitiun of 
the union and its claim to represent labour; (4) the union's right to 
recruit labour, and (5) to approve dismissal of workers; (6) annual 
holidays with pay; (7) accident insurance; (8) contributions by 
employers to workers'' sick funds. 

Labour Ltgislatiwi- Labour legislation in Palestine is necessarily 
in an early stage. This is inevitable nut only on account of the ele¬ 
mental standard reached by a large part of the population, and the 
consequent risk of legislating ahead of it, but also of the uncertain 
position of Palestine industry, and the consequent necessity of 
avoiding risk of danger to it. In two major directions the position 
of the worker has been safeguarded. The one covers workmen's 
compensation. L" aider the terms of the ordinance, which have been 
extended from time to time, compensation is payable to workmen 
injured or killed while employed in certain selected trades. Manual 
labourers earning up to £350 per annum are covered, but the 
ordinance does not apply to all industries. Within these limitations 
the lines of British legislation are generally followed. 

The Industrial Employment of Women and Children Ordinance 
prohibits the employment of women and children in dangerous 
occupations, and the employment of children under iz in any 
circumstances/ Children between 12 and 16 may be employed for 
not more than eight hours a day, and of these hours nut more than 
five may be consecutive. Children may not be employed between 
7 p.m, and fi a r m, or women between 10 p.m. and 5 a,m, The 
Prevention of Intimidation Ordinance prohibits the intimidation of 
svorkmen, especially in the course of labour disputes. I he Fencing 
of Machinery Ordinance requires the feneing of dangerous machinery, 
and the Steam Boilers Ordinance the inspection of steam boilers 
and prime movers. The Regulation of Trades and Industries 
Ordinance safeguards the health and safety of workers in certain 
dangerous trades. 

In view of the considerable power secured by the Histadrut in 
Jewish industry and agriculture, and the almost universal applica¬ 
tion of the eight-hour day and six-day week, no legislation laying 
down the maximum hours of labour for adults has been lound 
necessary. For the Arab section of the population, which is ac¬ 
customed to work not too intensively from dawn to dusk, with a 
long interval at midday, there is no demand for legislation on similar 

1 A gHienul extension of ibis [e^isladun hlW for some tune been under the con- 
sidemtion of (internment. 
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lines, Similarly die health insurance system of the Histadrut covers 
practically the whole body of Jewish workers. In times of unemploy¬ 
ment there are the Unemployment Fund of the Hiatadrut and other 
Jewish funds in case of need, and the Government has always given 
assistance in the form of relief or of work. In the latter half of the 
year 1939, after unsuccessful attempts over a long period h 'joint 
labour exchanges' were established by the Jewish Agency in twenty- 
two villages of the coastal plain. Similar exchanges established by the 
Histadrut in those villages and elsewhere had long been in existence, 
but had been looked on with suspicion both by employers and by 
labour outside the Histadrut. The avowed intention of the new 
exchanges was to abolish the virtual monopoly of employment for 
members of the Histadrut, In only one of the new T exchanges, 
however, did the employers participate. As a body they continued 
to look on them with suspicion. These new institutions are more 
than labour exchanges. They consider it their function to fix rates 
of wages and to ration employment when there is not sufficient for 
all. The labour exchange of Tel Aviv, the largest of all, which has 
municipal recognition, is reserved for members of the Histadrut. 

In 1943 the Labour Department, which had in 1924 been merged 
into the Department of Migration, was reconstituted independently 
by the Government. 



CHAPTER XI 


BANKING, FINANCE, AND COMMERCE 

Banking 

B anks in Palestine are classified broadly as Local Banks and 
Foreign Banks. The former are incorporated in Palestine, the 
latter abroad, though one at least of these, the AngloPslestinc Bank, 
docs most of its business in Palestine* 

Until 1936 the local banking system was much abused. Local 
banks were, and still are, of three main types: (n) credit banks, the 
prime object of which is to lend money on the security of immovable 
property; (6) credit co-operative banks, which are subject to the 
regulations of the Co-operative Societies Ordinance, and whose main 
purpose is, or should be, to promote the economic interests of their 
members in accordance with co-operative principles; and (c) com¬ 
mercial banks, which 'carry on banking business or use the title of 
bank or any of its derivatives, as part of the title under which they 
carry' on business’. The business dealings of the co-operative banks 
arc mostly only with their members, althnugh many of them accept 
deposits from others. 

Many so-called 'banks’, particularly of the commercial class, were 
not banks in the sense of the term as used in England, Some dealt 
mainly, if not entirely, in lottery-tickets; others, with little capital, 
loaned money at high rates of interest against little security, money 
Collected from the issue of debentures and from deposits obtained 
by offering higher interest than was justified by the money market. 
In 1934 the average paid-up capital per local bank was less than 
£iq,qOO; with many lie paid-up capital, and even the nominal, was 
as low as £1,000, One had only £17 paid up, 

In 1936 the Government stepped in with legislation. Since that 
vear no institution has been permitted to use the title ot hank 
unless its nominal capital amounts to at least £50,000, of which 
£25,000 must be paid up. frequent periodical statements of assets, 
liabilities, and other business information are now required. The 
result has been that the number oi banks operating in Palestine has 
fallen frum 76 in 1936 to 27 at die end uf 1941. 

The banks cover a wide field of activity, and the principal banks 
have branches m important trading-centres, Short-term loans to 
trade and industry arc far more common than long-term, Relatively 
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(he credit co-operatives play a larger part than do Lhe banks in the 
credit structure. Rural co-operative societies supply credit to agri¬ 
culture and are themselves financed mainly by the larger banks, 
including a Central bank of co-operative institutions’, Nevertheless, 
long-term credit for agriculture is inadequate, despite the establish¬ 
ment of the Agricultural Mortgage Company in 1935, which had 
government support. 

In 1941 there were 223 registered credit co-operative societies, 
115 Arab, joy Jewish, and one other. The establishment and 
direction of the Jewish co-operative societies have been under the 
control of institutions and men with considerable experience in 
Europe; tor the Arabs such work is undertaken by the Government. 

Foreign banks which operate in Palestine often have their principal 
business abroad and are much more stable than locat banks. The 
interest rates charged and paid differ as between foreign and local 
banks and among local banks themselves. As a rule, rates of foreign 
banks are lower than those of local; and the smaller the local bank, 
the higher the interest paid on deposits and charged for loans. The 
clients of such small local banks are generally those who cannot give 
sufficient security to obtain advances from the larger and more stable 
banks. 

The differences are considerable. For in_stanee P during the early 
months of 193b foreign banks were paying i per cent, on demand 
deposits and i| per cent, on deposits up to six months, whereas 
local banks were paying 21 per cent, and from 3^ to 4 per cent, 
respectively. At the same period foreign banks were charging 6 per 
cent, on loans, local banks ft or &§ per cent,, the maximum legal rate 
being 9 per cent. 

A Post Office Savings Bank was opened in 1942. 

OurreTicy 

Before the British occupation Palestine was included in the Otto¬ 
man monetary system. Its currency was nominally Turkish, but the 
relat ion ship between one coin and another differed in northern and 
southern Palestine. Thus in Jaffa 141 piastres went to one lira, in 
Gaza 255, and in Jerusalem only 124, though in theory the lira was 
equivalent to too piastres everywhere. With the arrival of the British 
army Egyptian currency wag introduced—one Egyptian pound 
(jfi. or. 6 d. sterling) equals 100 piastres: one piastre equals 10 
milliemes—and remained the legal tender in Palestine until February 
1937, when a Palestine currency, based directly on sterling* was 
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introduced. Officially the only units are the pound and the mil, and 
one Palestinian pound, or i,ooo mils, is equal to one pound sterling, 
but a to-mil coin is generally known as a piastre. There are bronze, 
nickel, and silver coins. From 500 mils fio shillings) upwards 
currency notes are employed. 

In February 1927 the amount of Egyptian currency in Palestine 
was about £E 1,900.000. Three years later Palestine currency was 
little over 2 million pounds; thereafter it ruse rapidly to 4 millions in 
1934, 81 millions in 1940. £13,900,000 in July 194T, and £27,500,000 
in April" 1943. There were, however, some violent fluctuations in the 
interval. For instance, the attack bv Italy on Abyssinia in September 
and a consequent run on the bunks in Palestine, raised the 
currency in circulation from £5,835,135 on 31 August to £. 7 - 5 20 ' , 35 

a mouth later. . 

The control and administration of currency is vested in the t ales- 
line Currency' Board, appointed by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and sitting in London. The value of the investments of 
the Currency Board, which sene as cover for the currency m circu¬ 
lation together with its other assets, has kept pace with the currency, 
and the Board has made yearly contributions to the Palestine treasury 
from its profits. These contributions beet an in 1930 with £10,000, 
and rose in 193b to but have since decline d- 

PvuLic Finance 

Until the disturbances of 193b Palestine was in no respect a 
financial burden nn the British Exchequer. In one or two years 
revenue fell short of expenditure, but tire deficit was made good out 
of accumulated surplus from preceding years. By 31 March 193b 
there was an accumulated surplus of £(1,267,8 ro, after transferring 
£ 1,1:91.939 to the current account nf capital expenditure, a sum 
originally intended to be met by borrow ing. Since 193b however, 
the position has changed: expenditure has always exceeded revenue, 
and since 1938-1939 the British Treasury has had to assist with 
large grants-in-aid. This situation has been caused less by reduced 
revenue than bv increased expenditure, mostly spent on public 
security and ancillary objects, a direct consequence ot the unsettled 
state of the country. The figures of revenue and expenditure since 
1920-1921 and of British Treasury grants-in-aid are shown cm page 
Z&z It will be noted that the sunflfi granted up to the year 1937-1938 
were mainly tor the upkeep of the Transjordan Frontier Force. The 
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figures show the effects on revenue of the depressions of 1932-1925, 
1927-1929, and 1930-1932. 

Revenue. The principal sources of revenue inherited from the 
Ottoman regime were, in rural districts, the teerko (land tax), the 
tithe, and the animal tax; and in the towns the teerko (house and land 
tax) and the tumattu, a tax on memhers of certain professions and 
callings. There were also indirect taxes on imports and exports, 
excise duties nn wines and liquors, monopolies on salt and tobacco, 
and fees or stamp-duties on licences, transfers, and so on. Some of 
the receipts were allotted to the Ottoman Public Debt administration. 
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Gradually the whole of this fiscal system has been swept away. 
The monopolies and the tamattu were the first to go. Import duties 
have been remodelled tilt the system is now unrecognizable to those 
acquainted with the old regime. The lithe— i si per cent, under 
Ottoman rule—has been commuted or very' greatly reduced; the 
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practice of lithe-farming was abolished at once by the British military 
authorities. Taxation of land and real property has been revolution¬ 
ized, But perhaps the most significant change has been the intro¬ 
duction in September 194* the income tax, though on a very 
moderate scale compared with British standards. 

The largest source of revenue is the Impart duty, which serves to 
some extent as an index of immigration, every new European or 
American immigrant increasing, at least temporarily, the demand for 
foreign goods. A more satisfactory index of financial and speculative 
activity is the revenue from fees for Sand registration and survey. 
These are shown graphically on fig. 35. 

Expenditure has been classified broadly under five headings: (a) 
Defence, (A) Administration and Finance, (r) Legal Services* (d) 
Social Services, (c) Development and Economic Services. Defence 
includes, and is in practice identical with, public security, and has 
for some years been by far the largest single item of the five, The 
expenditure on defence chargeable to the Palestinian budget for the 
period 1931 to March 1942 has been: 1 
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By the terms of the Treaty of Lausanne a share of the Ottoman 
Public Debt was taken over by Palestine, This amounted to 
£T4 ? 577,667, and the charges on it were paid in the early years of 
the mandatory regime out of revenue. The sum paid in Palestine 
currency was £813,248. 

In 1927 a loan of £4475,000, guaranteed by the British Govern¬ 
ment, was raised for the purchase of die railway constructed by the 
British military authorities during the occupation, for the construc¬ 
tion of Haifa harbour, and for other capital purposes. The interest 
on the loan was at 5 per cent, and it was repayable between 194 2 
and 1967. In November 1942 this loan was redeemed, being replaced 
to the extent of £1,750,000 by a new 3 per cent, guaranteed stock 
redeemable from 1962 to 1967' balance of £1,850*000was offered to 
the public for cash. In the course of 1942 the Palestine Government 


1 The figures exclude ihe coat of the BritUh army stationed in FaJcstine and 
of the Transjotdan Frontier Force, whrch ia no t home by Palestine. 
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issued a series of Defence Bonds in multiples of £5, hearing 
3 per cent, interest and redeemable after seven years at 101 per cent. 
At the same time Palestine savings certificates costing 750 mils 
(15#.) each and valid for ten years were issued. The redemption 
value of these certificates is . os. 6 d, and the maximum number 



Fic. 35. Revenue ftmn (a) Customs Receipts, and (b) Land Fees 

that may be Kelt) hv any individual is 500. The proceeds of this 
issue are lent to the British Government. 


Commerce 

During the later period of the Ottoman Empire Palestine was an 
agricultural country and willing to remain so. Exports were from the 
produce of the land—oranges, wine, soap, and oil—and imports were 
chielly manufactured goods for the European population, which, 
though not considerable, was already growing because of Jewish 
immigration (pp. 177 81). Separate figures for the imports and ex¬ 
ports of Palestine during the Ottoman period are not known, but by 
far the greater part of this commerce passed through Jaffa, and the 
figures for that port are available. 'Htese show a fairly stead v increase 
in the value of exports from £322,000 in 1903 to £745,000 in 1913, 
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mostly to the United Kingdom and Egypt, and a similar rise in the 
value of imports from £440,000 in 1403 to £1,313,000 in 1913, 
mainly from Austria-Hungary, the United Kingdom, and to a less 
extent From France and Russia. In every year the value of im¬ 
ports exceeded that of exports, though to no very marked extent. 
According to one authority - the figures for the whole of Palestine in 
1913 were: exports £1,121,035 and imports £1^57435i hut it is 
uncertain how this figure was reached in view of the fact that there 
were no land frontiers. 

The development of commerce under British administration cannot 
he better illustrated than by quoting the corresponding figures from 


1922 to 

i f ).\ i (specie 

and re-exports are excluded). 
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Several factors have combined to encourage this expansion. First 
among them perhaps is the remarkable development of internal and 
external communications, and of the harbour and port of Haifa, 
An equally important factor is the great increase in population, with 
its large European clement, mainly Jews* bringing with them indus¬ 
trial and commercial experience, energy, capital, and a greater de¬ 
mand for foreign products. 

The Balance of Tradt 

It will be seen that the adverse balance of trade has grown con¬ 
siderably. When Palestine was part of the Ottoman Empire the 
adverse balance was relatively unimportant* for the economics of 
Palestine were of little significance to that empire or to any other. 
Since 1920 Palestine lias had to stand alone. The population, their 
needs, and also die risks of foreign trade, have considerably increased. 
An adverse balance of over 10 million pounds, as occurred from 1934 
to 1937, often more than twice the total value of the export trade, 

1 A, R C, Clark, Amah of the American Academy of Polituwiami Social Scimrtt, 
vd. clxiv, p. EJ 5 - 
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must be a matter of deep concern, and there is dp complete informa¬ 
tion as to how the gap is tilled. One contribution, which may be 
large in times of disturbance and small in those of quiet, is the 
expenditure from British funds by military authorities and by officers 
and men from their pay. At une lime it was thought that tourists 
made an appreciable contribution; hut when the Government ob¬ 
tained figures of expenditure by visitors to Palestine and by Pales¬ 
tinian residents abroad, it was found that here again the balance was 
adverse; and, in fact, since the stream of rich visitors dried up about 
the year 1931, the tourist traffic has ceased to he generally remunerative. 

A considerable item affecting favourably the balance of trade, and 
therefore to be classed as an ‘invisible export 1 , is Ole large sum 
contributed by Jewish, Christian, and even by Moslem bodies out¬ 
side Palestine for charitable, educational, and religious objects within 
the country. Prominent are the contributions to various Zionist 
funds. There have always been many Jews in Palestine dependent 
on foreign charity or on assistance from relatives abroad; the total 
amount received by them must at times have been appreciable, but 
it has varied, and with robbery of European Jews by Germany in 
recent years it has been greatly reduced. It is even claimed that for 
some years past more money has gone from Jews in Palestine to 
impoverished relatives in Europe, sometimes in the form of ransom 
or blackmail, than has been received by them from abroad. Some 
recent settlers in Palestine still have foreign investments, to the 
interest or dividends on which they are entitled. But the total amount 
received cannot be very large, and must be diminishing, especially 
since the outbreak of war. 

The financial and economic crisis in other countries, especially 
America, which occurred in the early thirties, was undoubtedly re¬ 
flected by the decrease of remittances sent by Palestinian settlers 
abroad to their families at home, and by the smaller si]ms brought 
by them when they returned. There is now no immigration to 
America from Palestine, and there has been none For ten years, bo 
that this form of capital contribution from America has ceased. 

All these items, which may be classed as income, together with 
grants-in-aid by the British Government, and profits on investments 
held by the Currency Board (p. 281) and by the Government, have 
helped to fill the gap between imports and exports. The balance 
comes in the form of capital investment, which is possibly the largest 
single item. In the twenties there was not only an increase of 
immigration in the so-called 'capitalist class*, but there was foreign 
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investment in industry, in citriculture, or in loans on mortgage, which 
has sometimes reached a high figure* though it has not been accu¬ 
rately assessed There is, or was until recently, no obligation on the 
immigrant to transfer his capital to Palestine, so long as he could 
satisfy the immigration authorities that he owned the qualifying 



Fin, 3d Capa til brought into Palestine (average £ 1,00a per 'Capitalist* 
Immigrant Family) 

amount of capital, £ i s ooo. Many immigrants—at one time the pro¬ 
portion was estimated at 25 per cent.—-secured certificates as 'capi¬ 
talists* without being in bona-fide possession of that sum. On the 
other hand, some immigrants own considerably more than £1,000, 
so that, by assuming this sum as an average per immigrant family, it 
is possible to arrive at rough totals of capital brought in during recent 
years. These are shown on fig, 3d 


Capital brought into Palestine hy Immigrants 
{average £i r ooo per family) 


1930 

£191,00* 

1934 

- £ 5 , 193 ,™ 

1938 . 

£r F 77 tpDOO 

1531 

2 (y*h O** 

1935 

* 6,39^000 

1939 * 

2, 623,000 

1932 

754,000 

*936 

3,693,000 

1940 . 

ft 3 9,000 

ma 

3,2*7,000 

1937 

1^45,000 

1941 ■ 

322,000 


It 13 impossible to give an estimate of how much money is invested 
by residents or immigrants in Palestine; hut it is interesting to com¬ 
pare fig, 36 with fig. 32 (p. 267^ from which it is apparent that some 
at least of the capital brought in is invested in building. 
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System of Foreign Trade 

The import trade of Palestine is carried on through commission 
agents, genera! import merchants, agencies and branches of foreign 
firms, assisted by commercial travellers. Commission agents and 
import merchants share most of the business, but the latter, though 
Still important, arc losing ground to Palestinian agencies of foreign 
firms, which are often local merchants granted the sole handling 
of products of a particular foreign manufacturer. Such agents 
are expected to refrain from dealing in competing goods. The 
number of branches of foreign firms is very small, the volume of 
trade seldom justifying them. The large number of commission 
agents keeps the average volume of each business low, and there is 
no one agent among them who would be considered rich by European 
standards. The terms of payment vary, but German and Italian 
exporters were able until 1939 to secure a grow ing proportion of the 
import trade by granting more generous terms of credit titan ex¬ 
porters of other countries. The Government makes purchases in 
England mainly through the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 

As regards exports, the citrus trade, which in normal times 
amounts to at least 75 per cent, of the total, is in the hands of citrus 
marketing cu-operatives and shipping merchants. More than half of 
it is in the hands of Jewish marketing societies. Concentration into 
Fewer businesses was attempted, but the citrus crisis of recent years, 
caused by over-production and more limited markets, hit the trade 
very hard, and problems arising from the multiplicity of societies 
have to some extent solved themselves by liquidations, Arab citrus- 
growers rely 011 shipping merchants, not on societies. These make 
advances of cash to the grower in the early part of the year, in pro¬ 
portion to the prospective value of the crop. 

Great Britain is by far the largest buyer of Palestine citrus fruit, 
and with her Palestine has in consequence a favourable balance of 
trade, die only one of any consequence. The Government, realizing 
the important place the citrus industry occupies in the economy of 
Palestine, has taken a special interest in it, especially since the danger 
of over-production became acute. Measures to deal with this danger 
have taken the form of prohibiting the export of immature fruit, and 
of fruit likely to damage the reputation abroad of the ‘Jaffa orange T ; 
of imposing a small special tax on die industry, to be devoted to 
the advertisement of Palestinian citrus ahroad and to similar benefits; 
and, in recent years, of remitting taxation on orange growers. 
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The export of agricultural products, other than citrus p Is conducted 
as a rule through export merchants. Manufactured goods are usually 
shipped by the manufacturers direct without intervention. The two 
principal manufacturers for export* and the only ones of consequence, 
are the Palestine Potash Company for potash and bromine, and 
Consolidated Refineries Limited for fuel-oil, 

JmpQTt$+ Imports arc divided into four classes: (I) Food, drink, 
and tobacco; (II) Raw materials and articles mainly unmanufactured; 
(III) Articles wholly or mainly manufactured; and (IV) Miscelkneous 
and unclassified. In 1937 there was some rearrangement, when many 
items previously included in the last class were distributed among 
the others. 


Cims / 

1 M 7 ■ 

1938 - s.aeg.oaa 

1939 * 375^000 

19+a , 3,478,000 

1941 , 4,629,000 


// J 7 J 

£1 ,000 £ 10,090,000 

1,138,000 6,079,000 

1,481,000 9462.000 

1 s fi 1 y ,ooo 5,724,000 

2,641,000 5^59,000 


IV Total 

£58.000 £15,904,000 

3i r ooo 11,357,000 

3+.wa 14.633.000 

15,000 11,036,000 

195,000 13,324,000 


It will be seen that between a half and two-thirds of the imports 
comprise manufactured goods, and generally one-tenth are raw 
materials- The principal imports in Class I arc wheat, flour, cattle, 
sheep* and goats; in Class II, wood, seeds, &c., for the extraction of 
oil; in Class III, industrial machinery, wearing apparel, and cotton 
piece-goods. The United Kingdom is the principal supplier of 
imports, and after her In peace-time came Germany* Syria, and 
Romania. An appreciable part of the goods supplied by the United 
Kingdom were, however, stores and equipment for the government 
and military services, and for the Iraq Petroleum Company, for 
■ which Britain has a monopoly. In four years* from 1934 to *937* 
these averaged nearly half the imports from Britain. 


Value of Imports from Certain Countries 

{Ttumumd* of £) 


Country of Origin 

*937 

J 933 

*939 

*94v 


United Kingdom + 

*,519 

1,496 


*i 4 1 9 

3,620 

British possessions 

731 

726 

m 

*t 3 ™ 

3^67 

Germany . * 

3,628 


1,622 

166 

14 

Syria - » 

1474 

I.OIJ. 

T.355 

so* 

3 V 5 

Romania ■ • , 

id 37 * 

ii *53 

1,200 

938 

64 

U.SlA. - - * 

1,099 

969 

1,953 

1,151 

1,161 


During the earlier years quoted, imports from Germany received 
an artificial encouragement from the arrangement whereby Jewish 
A 90 S ti 
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immigrants from Germany wefre permitted to take with Lhem capital 
only in the form, of German goods, often only personal effects, which 
was the largest single item on the import list From Germany, Other 
imports from that country were chiefly iron girders, pipes, machinery, 
drugs, and medicines. Those from Romania included cattle T poultry p 
timber For building and for citrus packing-eases, and fuel-oil; and 
from the U.S.A., motm-cars* wheat flour, apples, and frigidaires. 

Exports. These are divided into the same four classes as Imports, 
the figures for 1937 and subsequent years being approximately as 
follows: 





Clast I 

// 

III 

IV 

Total 

jyj? 


- 

. 4,875,000 

377.«aoo 

559.0M 

2,00a 

3. S 14,000 

193® 


* 

* 4,17s,™ 

20^,000 

640,00c 

774 

5 k 02p,ooc 

1939 


■ 

.. 4,192,000 

i Sy.ooa 

765,000 

1,300 

5 F 119 K ooo 

IW 


1 

* 1,702,000 

135,wo 

277,000* 

547 

2,115.000 
1.163.00° 

iy+i 


* 

514,000 

315,00c 

533,000* 

750 


* The figures for 1940 and 1941 exclude those far the exports Of potash h 
bromine, and mineral ell. 


The chief markets of Palestine are the United Kingdom* Syria, 
and Holland, Egypt was at one time second on the list, taking more 
than 20 per cent, of the total exports, but a change in Egypt’s fiscal 
policy imposing increased import duties on Palestinian products has 
reduced the proportion to z per cent. It is noticeable that the exports 
of products in Class 1 (food, drink, and tobacco) make up more than 
four-fifths of the exports, and citrus fruits are by far the largest item in 
the class. Nearly 98 per cent, of the exports into the United Kingdom 
□re citrus fruit; Syria is the second largest exporter from Palestine; 
and Holland, until she was overrun by Germany, was the third. 

The transit trade of Palestine developed appreciably with the com¬ 
mercial opening of the desert route to Iraq and Persia in 1935, when 
it rose in value to £482,000 from £239,000 in the previous year. It 
had already risen by about 27 per cent in 1934, when Haifa harbour 
came fully into use. The average annual value of the transit trade 
from 1927 to 1931 was only £181,000. 

Tariff Folicy 

The tariff policy of Palestine is governed by Article iS of the 
Mandate which lays down equality of treatment in fiscal, commercial, 
and similar matters for the nationals of all members of the League of 
Nations, Under a separate instrument, citizens of the United States 
of America were given similar privileges and it was found that when, 
for instance, Japan withdrew from die League of Nations, she was 
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entitled under treaties previously made with the Government of the 
United Kingdom to 'most favoured nation treatment 5 wherever that 
Government was in control. To this rule there was otic exception. 
Under Article iS special customs agreements could be made 'with 
any state, the territory' of which in 1914 was wholly included in 
xAstatic Turkey or Arabia 1 . 

Under Ottoman rule there was a flat import duty of 11 per cent, 
on all imports from foreign countries. The Palestine Government 
at first retained this practice, except that a few commodities—settlers' 
effects, agricultural machinery, seeds—were exempted from duty, 
and that the import duties on certain building materials were con¬ 
siderably reduced and those on other items—tea, sugar, petrol, &c.— 
increased, but only for revenue purposes. Goods from Turkey and 
Egypt were placed on the same level as those from other countries. 
The only country that w r as treated exceptionally was Syria, formerly 
included in Asiatic Turkey. By a mutual agreement the local pro¬ 
ducts of the two countries w-erc exempted from all import duties. 

In 1924, however, ad valorem duties were in a number of cases 
substituted for specific ones and the general uniformity of duties was 
thereby broken up, but the principle of no preference for any country 
w r as retained. The number of exempted items was increased, and 
where import duty was retained the specific rate was raised to 12 
per cent. There had been a 1 per cent, export duty on all goods in 
Turkish days. This was retained until 1926, when it was abolished 
except for antiquities, f n 1927 there were further changes, and the 
import tariff became definitely protective. The demand for this came 
from the numerous small manufacturers who had arisen in Palestine 
and from their supporters. The result of the changes made in that 
year has been (tf) to relieve from duties, sometimes by means of draw¬ 
backs, all raw material used in manufacture, and (A) to impose heavy 
import duties on manufactured imports that compete with local 
manufactures. With certain articles these duties are in normal times 
prohibitive. The import of matches ceased altogether. Almost all 
import of cement was prevented, except at the period of the great 
building development (1932-5), when the one local factory found 
itself unable to satisfy the demand, forcing the huflding trade to pay 
almost any price that was asked {fig. 34). The special arrangement 
with Syria continued for some years, hut the interests that had 
pressed for the introduction qf a general protective tariff succeeded 
there also in the end, and the free trade between these two Countries 
that had existed for centuries was brought to an end in 1939+ and a 
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system of preferential tariffs was substituted. The agreement with 
Iraq of February 1937, whereby imports from that country tvere 
given preferential rates and certain other concessions were granted* 
remained unchanged. These concessions more than doubled die trade 
with Iraq, which nevertheless is still not very considerable. 

Despite this policy of protective tariffs* the import of manufactured 
goods has continued to grow. Doubtless a number of industries, for 
the most part small, have derived some benefit and managed to sur¬ 
vive with the Government's assistance* but only with difficulty 
because of the many advantages enjoyed by competing foreign manu¬ 
factures. Few of [he protected industries can indeed compete with 
imported articles as regards price and quality, though a notable excep¬ 
tion is the Nesher Cement Company. 

The two important problems that stand out from any consideration 
iff Palestine's economy arc the large adverse balance of trade covered 
wholly or in part by die import of capita!, a necessarily temporary' 
expedient, and the dependence on the export of citrus fruits, forming 
over 70 per cent of all exports, of which a large proportion goes to 
one customer. The export of Dead Sea chemicals and of refined 
mineral oil is growing and may be expected to relieve the situation 
to some extent* But an economy that could support a larger popu¬ 
lation needs more resources than oil, which is dependent on foreign 
raw material, and potash, bromine, and oranges* the last of which 
have now for some years shown signs of overproduction. It is un¬ 
likely that for a long time the oilier industries of Palestine will he 
able to do more than keep themselves alive, by helping, with rhe 
assistance of protective tariffs, to provide for the local population. 
One means of relief would he the freedom of Palestine trade from 
the restrictions of Article i 3 of the Mandate* and this was recom¬ 
mended by the Royal Commission. 

Internal Trade 

Palestine is an agricultural country. It may, however, also be 
described as a country of petty traders. It is doubtful whether in 
any uthcr country there is a Larger proportion of small town and 
village shopkeepers and hawkers. In 1931 there were in the whole 
of Palestine 33’7 consumers for every person engaged in trade; 
among the Jews 16-5. This figure has certainly not fallen in recent 
years. The United Stales of America showed 24-8 in 1920 and 20-2 
in 3930. 

According to the Report on the Census of 1931, of every io a ooo 
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members of the urban population* 1*961 were dependent on trade, 
if the whole of the settled population is taken into consideration, the 
number is 998. Among the Jews the proportion is highest (2.1*9 %Y* 
then come Christiana (18 6 %) p and lastly Moslems (13 2 %)* In 
the towns *0 per cent, of the population is supported by trade. 
Of the total number of traders, 3& j 8 per cent, were Jewish* although 
Jews then formed only 18 per cent, of the population. 

There is a curious specialization in the different branches of trade, 
among the three principal communities, Arab merchants* as would 
be expected, have a practical monopoly of trade with the fellahtn 
who comprise the largest and also the poorest section of the popula¬ 
tion; they abo meet most of the needs of the remainder of the Arab 
population. Thus the trade in rice, coffee* and cotton piece-goods 
is largely in their hands. To the Jews falls the trade of the European 
and also of the -European bed see duns. European clothing, food, 
furniture, building materials, wine, &c.. are almost their monopoly* 
The Arabs specialize stiU further among themselves, as between 
Moslem and Christian. The Moslems are concerned more with the 
necessities of life; to the Christians fall predominantly luxury and 
semi-luxury articles. 

There are both wholesale and retail businesses, but the tendency 
is for them to approximate. In mast cases it seems ihai a merchant 
is prepared lu sell to anyone who applies to him, and in any circum¬ 
stances. The Jewish Agency held a census of Jewish trade in 1931, 
It found that, apart from the citrus trade, the annual sales of a 
larger wholesale business were about £14,000, but in some cases 
they were as low' as £1,000. The average amount of capital invested 
in a wholesale business was about £3,33°* but the figure was a tittle 
higher for those that dealt in citrus fruits or building material. I he 
number of employees, including owners, per wholesale establishment 
was only 37 and the annual sales about £3,810 (in citrus businesses 
£5,560). The yearly value of sales in Jewish retail shops was £1,120; 
£1,420 in Haifa, £1,357 i* Tel Avw, £97° in Jerusalem. In the 
other towns and villages it nowhere exceeded £1,000. In 877 per 
cent, uf the Jewish shops annual sales fell below £2,000, The average 
capital of a Jewish shop was £436, but if partnerships and companies 
were excluded, £235* Most Jewish shops had no employees, die 
average number for all the shops being less than one: There is no 
parallel information regarding Arab trade, but it ri safe to say that 
on the average this is on an equally small scale. Although there are 
'speciality 1 shops in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa, the very large 
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majority of the retail shops of Palestine are general stores, wilting to 
sell anything for which they are asked, in the European centres a 
few chain-stores have been established. 

The Government exercises some control over retail trade through 
the Trade and Industries Ordinance, under which a large number 
of commercial establishments, including all engaged in the sale of 
food, are required to be licensed by the Department of Health, and 
are subject to inspection. There are Chambers of Commerce in the 
principal towns, to watch over the interests of traders in general, 
but unfortu nately in every town there are separate ones for J ews and 
Arabs. 


CHAPTER XII 

PORTS AND INLAND TOWNS 

PORTS 

H aifa. Jaffa, and Tel Aviv are the three chief ports of Palestine, hut 
of these three only Haifa is well developed, and it is of outstand¬ 
ing importance; the other two are roadsteads with basins for lighters. 
A few vessels also call at the roadsteads of Acre and Gaza, which are 
mainly of historical interest. 

In 1939 the totals of shipping entered for the different ports were 
as follows: 



No. 

Tannage 

Haifa ... 

■ 

4.IB9.777 

Jaffa (with Tel Aviv) 

* * 

r,Sia F 74i 

Acre , T + 

. 5* 

599 

Gaza 

> 7 

$9* 


Jr^OO 

6.003 ji& 


'llie combined totals for ail four ports are, however, misleading, for 
the same vessel calling at two or more ports is reckoned in each of 
them. Altogether z ,910 ships with a total tonnage of 4,411,631 called 
at Palestine in 1939, Since the outbreak of war in that year trade and 
shipping have been almost entirely confined to Haifa, 

The ports are described below in order from north to south 
except that Tel Aviv follows Jaffa, of which as a port it is an 
appendage. 

Acre (O.T. Aceho; class. Ptolcmais; mtd, Aeeon or St. jean d’Aone; 
Arab. Akka). 31*35'N„ 35* <H’ E, Pop. 9,800 (est. 1941). 
Government District Office. Central Prison. Schools (a), Dis¬ 
pensary (but no hospital). 

Acre is at the northern end of the bay of Acre, just over 8 miles 
north-east of Haifa. There is a roadstead and a small boat-harbour. 
The town stands on 3 triangular peninsula which projects south- 
westwards for about 700 yards; there is a lighthouse on the extreme 
south-westerly point. North and east the town is enclosed by 
gardens, and farther inland stretches the fertile and cultivated plain 
of Acre, while southwards the sandy shore of the bay is bordered by 
orchards and palm-groves. 1 here are swamps on either side of tbe 
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mouth of the Nahr Naamin (one. Belus), which is a mile south-east 
of the town. The population consists almost entirely of Moslem and 
Christian Arabs. 

Hiftpry 

Acre Owes its historical importance to the Fact that the bay to the 
south gives direct access to the great natural lowland route through 
the Esdraelon plain to the Jordan and Damascus. It appears first in 
the tribute lists of Thothmes III of Egypt and in the Tell d Amarna 
tablets (p. S3). In the Bible it is the port of Asher from which the 
Israelites were unable to drive the Canaan ites, The Persians used it 
as a base for the conquest of Egypt in the sixth and fourth centuries 
b,c. After Alexander the Great's death it was within ihc dominions 
of the Ptolemies of Egypt and hecame a self-governing city in 261 e.c. 
Jonathan Maccabaeus was taken prisoner at Acre during the war 
with Syria in 143 n.c. St. Paul visited it as Ptolemais on his joumcj 
from Syria to Jerusalem xxi r 7), In A,r>. 638 it fell with the rest 
uf Palestine to the victorious Caliph Omar. 

Acre grew to fame as port and fortress in medieval times. Captured 
in t E04 by the Crusaders after a long struggle, it was strongly forti- 
lied and held with one small break until 1291 by them or by their 
successor^ the Knights of St. John, from whom it took its medieval 
name, St. Jean d'Acre. Tts port, behind the ancient niule, with two 
inner harbours, was alive with the fleets of Italian cities* bearing not 
only pilgrims and Crusaders but a bo rich merchandise. Acre itself 
was a city uf palaces and public buildings. Despite its wealth and 
strength* it surrendered without a blow on the approach of Saladin 
in 1187, but two years later die Crusaders again laid siege to if ip 107) t 
and when it was at last captured by King Richard Cnur de Lion in 
1191* it became the base from which the reconquest of the Holy Land 
was attempted. The Templars and Knights of the Hospital of St. 
John established themselves in the town, which later also became 
the headquarters of the Teutonic Knights and of the Knights of 
St, Lazarus (fig T 37). 

Under Christian rule new merchants atid nobles from overseas 
settled in the town, adding to its prosperity, but the city was disturbed 
by faction. Pisans came to blows in its streets with Genoese, and 
Genoese with Venetians, The great Orders quarrelled amongst 
themselves and sections of the Christian population were said to be 
more friendly with Saracens than with their neighbours and brethren 
in faith. Gradually the European population adopted Levantine 
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ways and lost their Frankish valour and virtues. On 5 April 1291 
the Mamluk Melek el Ashraf appeared before Acre and in forty- 
three days mastered the eity, which he sacked. Its buildings were 
destroyed and the whole area levelled with the ground. This was 
the end of Christian domination in the Holy Land until our day. 

For four centuries the site of Acre remained desolate. As late as 
1697 Maundrell wrote; 'Besides a large kane (khan) in which the 
French factors have taken up their quarters, and a mosque, and a 
few poor cottages, you see nothing here but a vast and spacious ruin.’ 
These French factors, who represented the revival of French in¬ 
fluence m the Levant, were interested in the cotton grown in its 
neighbourhood. Acre was still, however, the only good harbour, 
and in 1749 it was seized by Daher el Omar {Omar ez Zahir), an Arab 
chief of Safad, who had already extended his power south to Tiberias. 
He attracted a new population to the city, which became the seat of 
several foreign consuls, restored the seaward walls, and built a new 
rampart on the landward side, enclosing a town about one-third the 
size of tile Crusaders’ fortress. Henceforth Acre was the bone of 
contention in the wars involving Egypt and Syria, for its fortifica¬ 
tions once more commanded Lhe Esd radon gateway to the route 
between Cairo and Damascus. 

Daher was succeeded by the notorious Ahmed cl Jazzar, ‘the 
Butcher', who occupied Acre and became the leading prince in Syria, 
ruling from Beirut to Caesarea and inland to Baalbek (p, 110). He 
expelled the French merchants and, as his own engineer, builr the 
large mosque which beans his name and the aqueduct to bring water 
from the hills. Under him Acre was the centre of resistance against 
Napoleon in 1799, and it was here that British sea-power enabled 
the city to repel all assaults by land and to thwart Napoleon’s ambi¬ 
tions in Asia, It was the walls of Daher that withstood the attacks 
of Napoleon (p. 111). Jazzar subsequently built a new outer rampart 
parallel to the earlier one, consisting of bastions connected by 
curtain-walls about 40 feet high. Much of this is in good preserva¬ 
tion to-day (fig. 38). 

In November 1831 Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt (p, nj) laid destruc¬ 
tive siege to the town and after six months took it by storm and 
sacked it. Revival was almost immediate, population and commerce 
returned, even the fortifications were renewed. But in 1S40, when 
still held by Ibrahim, it was attacked by the British, Austrians, and 
Turks (p. 113), and fell after a few hours’ bombardment from the 
sea. 
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Description 0/ Tatun 

The 'old town' (fig. 38), which dates mainly from the middle of 
the eighteenth century, is on the promontory and is enclosed by 
Jazzar'a rampart on the landward side; its cobbled alleys are too 
narrow for motor traffic. Beyond this rampart, to the north and east, 
and on the destroyed site of the medieval city, is a modem quarter, 
built since 1920, and laid out with wide streets at right angles to 
one another. The sea-wall dates from die Crusades, but the only 
original gate, the entrance from Haifa, is on the east side. Here there 
is a beam from which criminals were formerly hanged. Inside the 
gate there is a long vaulted building known as the Suk el Abyad 
fWhite Market*). On the north is the Citadel [Kishla), now used as 
a prison, with conspicuous tower (Rurj el Khazna); in its walla are 
embedded cannon balls fired in successive sieges. Beneath the 
Citadel and the Girls' School are the well-preserved Crusaders' 
crypts. In the Citadel Tower there is a small museum containing 
specimens of Phoenician glass. The chief monument of die city is 
Jazzar's Mosque, built of ancient materials, with his tomb and that 
of his successor Suleiman in its court Opposite the mosque there 
is the old Turkish arsenal, in which are kept large quantities of 
eighteenth-century ordnance. Of the four khans of Acre the two 
most interesting are the Khan esh Shahwarda and die Khan cl Urndan, 
near the harbour. The former con la i ns some ca nnon of the ti me of 
Sir Sidney Smith (p. tit). 

Outside the town to the east are the Government's Experimental 
and Stud Farms, Close by, the garden of the Bahais contains the 
grave of their founder Balia-ullah (p. 344). Here also, about a mile 
from the walk, is the partly artificial mound of Tell el Fukh-khar, 
also called ^Napoleon's Mound', where King Guy and King Richard, 
Napoleon and Ibrahim, alE pitched their tents. The road to Safad 
skirts its northern side. 

Water-supply is brought by the aqueduct of Jazzar from El Kabri, 


Trade and Industry 

There arc several small industries, including match, soda-water, 
soap, and tobacco factories, and an iron-works. Electric power is 
supplied from the Haifa system. 

The opening of the Haifa-Damascus railway gave Acre a set-back 
since much of its commerce was then transferred to Haifa ; the new 
artificial harbour at Haifa completed the ruin of Acre, which is now 
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used only by filing-vessels. But it is still a local market and agri¬ 
cultural centre, 

'The port is of slight importance; in 1939 only 51 sailing-vessels 
of 599 total tonnage entered, discliarging 762 tons and loading 175 
tons. In 1941 seven vessels entered of 179 total tonnage. 

Description of Port 

The harbour on the south-eastern side of the town is shallow, 
silted, anti gives shelter to small coastmg-crafi only. There is an 
anchorage in 8-9 fathoms of water about one mile south of the light 
and inshore of Acre Ledge, and for a mall vessels immediately south- 
easi of the light, outside the ancient mole, with a depth of about 3 
fathoms. Inside the boat harbour there is a jetty 50 feet Jong with 
a depth of 2I feet at ils end. Small craft only (up to 10 tons 
register) can berth alongside the jetty . Larger ships discharge into 
lighters, which use the wharf, 90 yards long. Labour is casual, 

Gommunkotiom 

Rail . Hie old narrow-gauge line from Haifa has its terminus at 
Acre, The recently completed H a if a-Beirut-Tripuli standard-gauge 
line is combined with the old line to Naaminjunction, where it passes 
a little east of the town of Acre. 

Roads. The ‘Land Gate 3 of Old Acre is connected by motor-road 
to the Haifa-Beirut coast road which skirts Lite eastern side of the 
town* A first-class road goes east to Safad, A number of fair-weather 
roads lead to villages in the hills. 

Haifa. 32 49'N., 35“ ©o' E. Pop. 114,400 (est. 1941). District 

Commissioner's headquarters. Barracks. Hospitals (Government 

and several private)* Schools, Hotels* Cinemas, 

Haifa, east of Cape Carmel* is on the southern shore of the bay 
of Acre. It is sheltered from south* ^south-west* and east winds, 
and is the most useful anchorage on the coast of Palestine with suf¬ 
ficient depth of water for large vessels. Its position fulfils the same 
strategic purpose as did that of Acre in the past, and it was therefore 
well placed to become the modern port; its new harbour was com¬ 
pleted in 1933. Sands stretch westwards along the bay and separate 
Carmel by little more than a narrow' strip of lowland from the sea. 
Eastwards is the broad lowland of the KJshon and the plain of 
Esdraelon. Across the bay lies the picturesque city of Acre with its 
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domes and minarets. In the farther distance east of Acre are the 
hills rising up to Nazareth. Farther back still are Hermon and Mount 

Tabor. 

Of the population about 57,100 are Jews, 33,800 Moslems, and 
33,500 Christians. 

History 

The remoter history of Haifa is the history of Mount Carmel, 
which in the Bible is the symbol of beauty, fertility, and sanctity. 
Carmel, in Arabic Jebel Mur Elias , is essentially the Mountain of 
the Prophet Elijah, who passed much of his life, often in hiding, 
within its borders. It was the scene of the famous contest with the 
priests of Baal, whose sanctuary it was. 

Always a village and haven {class. Sycaimrton), Haifa is a tery 
modem city. A century ago a semi-independent Pasha of Acre 
removed the inhabitants of old Haifa bodily to a new site, 
squeezed between Carmel and the sea, built a castle 10 overawe 
them, and surrounded the village with a wall. On his death Lhe 
castle fell into ruin, the wall was razed, and only an Arab village 
remained. About 1870 a party of German Template {p. 155) 
formed their first home about a mile north-west of Haifa, I lent by 
their industry, their observance of the law, their neatness, and other 
good; qualities, they formed a very uasls of civilization, In their 
wake came a few other Europeans, among whom was prominent 
Laurence Oliphant, mystic, social worker, member of parliament, and 
wanderer, who lived there at intervals from 1879 to 1887 and was one 
of the earliest benefactors of the new Jewish settlement which began 
in his time and has continued tu grow until more than half the 
greatly increased population of the town is now Jewish. Haifa has 
long since reached the German colony and passed beyond it. 1 be 
population of this colony is no longer entirely German, but their 
w'ork and influence have made the district the most attractive for 
private residence in Haifa, and perhaps in all Palestine. I he modem 
prosperity' uf Haifa is, however, entirely due to its development us 
a major Levantine port since the British occupation in t^rS. 

Description of Town (figs, 39, 40) 

Economically and commercially, though not in population, Haifa 
is the most important town, of Palestine. The harbour, the airport, 
the terminus of the oil pipe-line from Iraq, the oil refinery, the rail¬ 
way junction, the headquarters and workshops of the Palestine 
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Fig. 3y. Plan &f Haifa and Mount Carmel 
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Railways, all contribute to this. The town consists of three main 
quarters: the German colony and Bat Gallim at the north-west end, 
the Hadar ha-Carmel district to the south, half-way up Mount Carmel, 
and the old town at its foot. The best residential suburbs are on the 
top of Carmel. Buildings are of stone or concrete except in the old 
town* which is a characteristic huddle of mud houses and narrow 
lanes. In the past twenty years the town Jns extended in all direc¬ 
tions. The small Jewish suburb of Hadar ha-Carmel has grown into 
a large and populous district. The principal buildings in this suburb 
are the Law Courts, the Municipal Buildings* and the Technical 
Institute, established in 1913 by a group of American and German 
Jewish philanthropists. Beyond Hadar ha-Carmel, farther up the 
mountain-side, is the temple-tomb of Sir Abbas Effendi Abdul Baha r 
the Late head of the Bahai community, surrounded by terraced 
gardens in the Persian style (p. 144). From Hadar ha-Carmel the 
houses have spread farther to the wooded mountain top, w here they 
are scattered among the trees and along newly laid-out roads. On 
Mount Carmel arc also several hotels and a convalescent home. 

Haifa has also spread on the narrow plain between the mountain 
and the sea. The first extension here since the British occupation 
was a small sea-side suburb south of Ras el Kurnrn, but the town 
soon passed beyond * The bathing beach is still farther west* round 
the cape. Towards Acre, on the eastern shore of the hay of Acre, 
ate the various w r orking-class suburbs, mainly Jewish, so extensive 
as to form, with the neighbouring railway workshops and oil 
refinery, a small town by itself, Between this district, known as 
the Emek Zebulun, and the old town are the airport and several 
other industrial undertakings, relatively important for Palestine. 

Still more recent are the developments which the building of the 
harbour and the reclamation of some 109 acres of land rendered 
possible. This new expanse lias been kept under the control of the 
Government. Wide streets have been laid down and certain build¬ 
ing standards established. In other parts of the town also modern 
buildings have been erected. The harbour development scheme 
has included the opening of a spacious railway station dose to the 
harbour, about midway between its extreme limits. 

Water-supply. Haifa, despite its importance, has neither a modem 
water-supply nor a drainage system. Both have been contemplated 
for a number of years and a detailed survey for the provision of the 
former has been made. The construction of a drainage system has 
been commenced but is not very far advanced. With the exception 
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uf three private wells, recently acquired by the municipality from 
the former German owners, the whole of the water-supply of the 
town and port is derived from wells in private ownership. The water 
is somewhat saline and the supply is unsatisfactory and inadequate 
for the immensely increased population. 

Industry and Oanttrterce 

Most of the principal manufacturing undertakings of Palestine 
are in Haifa and its neighbourhood. The Nesher cement factory 
is one of the most important. There are also foundries and structural 
steelwork firms, and factories of the Eastern Oil Industries, Power 
is provided by the new extensive thermo-electric power station of 
the Palestine Electric Corporation, close to the shone east of the 
town, which uses steam turbines dependent on oil fuel. Additional 
power comes by overhead cable from die Jordan hydro-electric works. 

Exports consist mainly of citrus fruits and potash. Crude oil, 
which is not included in the following figures,, far exceeds the total 
of all other exports, being 2,079,081 metric tons in 1938. The major 
imports include machinery, textiles, provisions, and general mer¬ 
chandise. Free zones for transit trade were allotted within the port 
area to the Iraqi and Persian governments in 1939 but have not yet 
been utilized. 

Construction of the port began in 1929 and the main basin was 
opened in October 1933. File Oil Dock was completed by 1936, 
There is still plenty of room for extra quayage at the western end of 
the main basin anil also in the Oil Dock. When die harbour was 
opened, Haifa, which had hitherto been second to Jaffa, at once forged 
aheadp soon surpassing Jaffa in maritime trade, though this decreased 
in 1941 and 1942 because of the war* 

Vessels entered 



Sailing 


Steam 


7W 


iV-fr. Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No., 

Tonnage 

1935 - 

• 671 * 3.399 

1 ,BiS 

4-V°°r515 

*,489 

4,924,0+4 

iy39 * 

509 15 . 07 a 

J.74* 

4 p 174707 

*-*+9 

4**69.777 

I94t - 

• 799 37 . 98 s 

464 

M 3^505 

• ,*83 

1,191,470 


Cargo discharged and loaded 

(Exchwivf of crude oil) 

Discharged Jvaried 

1935 . * 787.307 138,4*7 

•939 - • 853.171 343.(81 

194* - - 719 . 8*3 808.345 
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Description of Port 

The harbour (fig, 41) k protected by Mount Carmd from the 
south and the west winds, and to a small extent from the west-north- 
west. It is formed by the main breakwater on the north and the lee 
breakwater on the east. The former continues the shore-line from 
near Ras el Kumm in a general easterly direction for 7,250 feet. 
The lee breakwater projects northward from the shore for 2,510 feet 
Between the two is an entrance, 600 feet wide and dredged to 37 feet, 
to the enclosed area n which consists of the main harbour and the Oil 
Dock. 

Hie present accommodation in the Jiarbour consists of a total 
Water area of 304 acres, of which 91 acres are dredged to 37 feet, 
63 acres to 30 feet, and 25 acres (in the Oil Dock) to 33 feet. Vessels 
of any length or beam but not exceeding feet draught can be 
berthed alongside die quays of the main harbour. The largest vessel 
hitherto berthed alongside the main wharf is the Italian S.S, Roma 
of 32,582 tons. 

Quayage 

In the main harbour there are the Main Wharf and the Lighter 
Wharf along the shore and the Cargo Jetty projecting north from 
the East end of the Lighter Wharf. The West Jetty of the Oil Dock 
is parallel to and east of the Cargo Jem. The Oil Dock lies between 
the West Jetty and the lee breakwater; its entrance is closed bv a 
floating boom. Between the Cargo Jetty and the West Jetty is a 
safety zone* also closed by a floating boom. Details of quay acuoinmn- 


dation arc as follows: 

Length 

Dtpzh 


Quay 

m ft . 

mji . 

Remarks 

Main Wkif * 

1.3™ 

3 * 

Four benba for vessels of from 350 


360 

iS 

to 4*0 fret „ Standard;-gouge rail¬ 
way. 

Lighter Wharf. 

57-0 

16 

Standard and narrow-y^upe jail- 
way. Coal facilities. 

Car^o Jetty 

700 

3 * 

ftlondard and narrow-gauge rail¬ 


25 a 

* * 

way. 

Oil Dqck r West Jetty 

1,100 


Two bertha for vwaeh of from +70 
to 540 feet. 

Main breakwater 

7 . 1 JO 

* 3-37 

Twelve bertha could be fcund T 
from 30c To 6*0 feet; no facilities. 

Outside the harbour there 

are shore installations and moorings 

for the handing of two tankers by pipes and also for the unloading of 
one tanker by pipes. 
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Goods and Storage 

Thens arc 9 transit sheds, 2 of 44,950 square feet each, 1 of 39,000 
square feet, 1 of 34,500, t of 31,000, and 4 smaller sheds. In addition 
there Is uncovered storage space of 194,000 square feet. There is 
cold storage adjacent to the port with a capacity of 35,350 cubic feet 
above 32 and 225,320 cubic feet below freezing-point. 

Some 3,000 tons of goods can be handled m a day in an emergency, 
and 250 standard-gauge wagons and 50 of narrow-gauge can be 
loaded and dispatched in a day. In addition So cod wagons (800 tons) 
can be loaded and dispatched from the eastern end of the Lighter 
Wharf. 

General cargo is discharged on the wharf or jetty by ships 1 tackle 
and then loaded either direct lo the road or rail vehicle alongside the 
ship for dispatch, or carried on motor-drawn trollies to the transit 
sheds or stacking-grounds, whence it is loaded on to vehicles. Heavy 
goods are discharged by ships' tackle to lighters, which are off-loaded 
by quay cranes at the lighter wharves and either loaded on to vehicles 
or transferred to a special dump area by travelling crane. 

Fud 

There is storage for 50,000 tons of fuel oil. 

Cranage 

The wharves and jetties were well equipped in 1942 with steam 
and electric cranes, derricks, and gantry cranes of 3 tons (2), 5 tons 
(3), and 15 tons (2) capacity. 

There is standard-gauge railway connexion to all quays, sheds, 
and uncovered storage space. There is also narrow-gauge railway 
connexion with the Lighter Wharf, the Cargo Jetty, and part of the 
uncovered storage space. 

Pori Facilities 

In the town there are workshops capable of minor repairs to vessels. 
The Ministry of War Transport has recently set up t as a war-rime 
measure, a ship-repair depot capable of undertaking the heaviest 
hull and engine repairs, while ships remain afloat. There are no 
dry-docking facilities. 

Communications 

RaiL Haifa Is the railway headquarters of Palestine and the 
terminus of both standard-gauge and narrow-gauge railways. Run- 
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ninfl south is the main line to Jaffa, to Jerusalem, and to Egypt, and 
northwards the new line to Beirut and Tripoli in Syria, and so to 
Turkey. A narrow-gauge railway (105 cm,} gi>es north to Acre and 
another (with a branch at Affula to Nablus) east to Dersa and thence 
either north to Damascus or south to Amman and Mann. 

Road. Haifa stands where three firet-class roads meet Round the 
headland and then south runs the road to Jaffa and Gaza; north¬ 
wards is the road to Acre, lias cn Nakura, and Syria; eastwards 
that to Nazareth, Tiberias, and Syria on the north, to Beisan and 
Transjordan on the east, and to Nablus and Jerusalem on the south. 

Air. There are facilities for the landing of seaplanes at the western 
end of the harbour, and a civil airport z miles north-east of the town. 

Jaffa (OT. Japphojckfr. Joppa; med. Japhe). 32' 03' N„ 34 43’ E. 
Pop. 85,300 (erf. 1941). District Commissioner’s headquarters. 
Police Station. Prison. Hospitals (Government and private). 
Schools, Hotels, Cinemas. 

Jaffa, 5 2 miles south of Cape amici, is an open roadstead with a 
lighter basin. Its chief feature is a low hill close to a flat unprotected 
shore. It extends along the sea-shore for about 3I miles. I he 
population comprises 47 1 ,000 Moslems, 23,800 jews, an 14.500 
Christians (1941). 


History 

Jaffa's first appearance is in the list of cities taken by the Egyp¬ 
tians tn their invasion of 1472 B.C,. when mention is ma c o e 
already established wealth of its inhabitants (p. 83). During the 
period of the Judges and later, Jaffa was a Philistine port. Mention 
of it in the Bible is, however, very' occasional, the best known being 
the storv of Jonah’s voyage. It was there that Jonah embarked for 
Tarshish when he attempted to escape from his mission to 
and it was there that a few days later he was vomited forth by the 
monster. The story of Perseus and Andromeda rt also located at 
Jaffa, and an aggressive and forbidding rock is atill pointed outas 
that to which Andromeda was bound. In the New Testament 
(Acts ix. 36) Jaffa is the home of Tabid* or Dorcas, and her reputed 
tomb, first mentioned in the sixth century, together with the neigh¬ 
bouring church dedicated to her, is to-day an object of veneration 
to the Orthodox Church. There is also the reputed house of Simon 
the tanner, whence Peter proceeded to Caesarea to make the hrat 
Gentile convert to Christianity (Acts x. 5, 6). 
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In the Crusading period Jaffa passed frequently from Christian 
hands to Moslem and back, suffering frequent sack and destruction. 
Consequently when Richard Ccxur de Lion marched down the coast 
m he found the town so mined that he could find no shelter 
in it. The restoration of Jaffa dates from the year 1654, when the 
Franciscans received permission to build the present Latin Hospice. 




>r 






Fig. 42, Old Jaffa sea front, south of the harbour 

Napuleon in bis invasion of Palestine took Jaffa, held it over a year, 
and sacked it on his retreat (p. 112), 

Description of Town 

There are two sections: the coast ridge comprising the old town 
and the Ajami quarter, which rises 60 to 100 feet, and the low-lying 
plain behind, which comprises the commercial area, the Meoshieh 
quarter, and orange-groves scattered with small groups of houses. 
A new Jewish quarter called Beit Vegan has been built on the dunes 
south of Jaffa, with the new Arab quarter of Holon to the east of 
it. Northward Jaffa merges into the verv modern city of Tel Aviv 
(% 44 >- 

The old town and the .Ajami quarter hang like a squat citadel on 
the brow of the ridge above the harbour (fig. 43). Streets are tortuous 
and narrow, dark and congested. Some space w-as opened up during 
the recent extension of the harbour and also during the Arab out- 
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break (pp. 127-9), when a section of the old town was blown up. The 
new town has broader streets based tin a central square; and contains 
the banks and business houses, mainly in Bustros Street. 

The town is hemmed in by Tel Aviv on the north and sand-dunes 
on the south, and its principal line of expansion is eastwards along 
the roads to Jerusalem and Gaza. Jaffa has always been the port of 
Jerusalem^ and for the greater part of the present era St has been the 
gateway by which Christian pilgrims have come to Jerusalem. To 
accommodate them there have always been hospices, even when the 
place was so ruined that there were hardly any other habitable 
buildings. 

Water-supply is adequate but unsatisfactory, being exposed to 
pollution and having no reserve pumping machinery. It comes from 
more than four thousand small wells, all privately owned, and four 
large wells which belong to the municipality. Very few of these 
produce a continuous supply of pure water. Three water-towers 
provide storage for 220,000 gallons, about a day 1 ? supply. 

Trade and Industry 

Jaffa has been very unfavourably affected by the rise of Haifa, which 
lias taken away much of its trade, and also by that of I el Aviv, wh ich 
has drawn from it all its better circumstanced Jewish residents, leaving 
onlv the verv poor ; Tel Aviv had also, from 1936, taken the Jewish 
share of its passenger and goods traffic. Local industries include 
soap-boiling, which has been declining of recent years, flour-mills, 
alcohol and cigarette factories, an iron foundry, and works concerned 
with stone crushing. The future of the port does not appear very 
promising. 

P/nver is provided by the new Reading power-station north of the 
Auja river* built fur Jaffa and Tel Aviv by the Palestine Electric Cor¬ 
poration, which can also supplement the supply by overhead cable 
from Haifa, 

The principal trade consists of the import of general merchandise 
throughout the year and the export of citrus fruits from the southern 
districts between November and April. A considerable part of the 
citrus trade partook of the general movement to 1 el Aviv + Some 
improvements, including the provision of special facilities for citrus 
handling, have been effected during the past few years. 

Figures of shipping in recent years follow. The opening of Haifa 
harbour in 1933 caused a marked decline in the bulk uf imports 
handled,, though the export trade has remained stable. For the greater 
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part of 3936 Jaffa Port was closed in consequence of a political strike 
and towards the end of that year landing of goods by lighter at Tel 
Aviv commenced. This caused a further decline in import trade. 
Since the outbreak of war the port has almost ceased to be used, 
except by sailing-vessels. 


Cargo discharged and loaded 


Year 

(Metric tons) 
Discharged 

Loaded 

1935 - 

* 4*2,263 

1*71.819 

193? - 

126,842 

*5^4*7 

1030 ■ 

I * 1 

153^56 

m* * 

*4^4 ■ 



t 


V^SSeh entered 

Sailing SttGm Total 



No. 

Tomuige 

No. 

Tannage 

No. 

Tonnage 

•1937 > 

, 937 

26,73* 

$29 

i>47i»373 

1,866 

r.49H,M>5 

•1939 - 

- 337 

17,5*8 

1,056 


I .$93 

1,814,741 

•19+j . 

- *7* 

*3,7^5 

4 

1.773 

179 

1 5.53 s 


* IneluJinK Tel Aviv. 


Description of Port (fig. 43) 

There is only a basin for lighters. Other vessels anchor in the open 
roadstead about a mile From the shore, with a reef of low-lying rocks 
between them and the coast. In winter, owing to the absence of any 
protection, communication with the shure at Jaffa often ceases for 
several consecutive days. There is a passage through the rocks to the 
protected lighter-basin of 430,000 square feet. The depth of water 
alongside the quays is 6J feet. The length of the quays is 2,080 feet, 
with a further 2,950 feet of breakwater and sea-wail. The extreme 
dimensions of lighters that can be berthed alongside the quay are: 
length 40 feet> beam 15 feet, girth 25 feet. There are moorings in the 
basin for about 200 lighters and another hundred fair-weather moor¬ 
ings outside the basin unprotected by the reef. 

Storage and Cranage 

There are five storage sheds, of a total capacity of 241,000 square 
feet, wsth an additional uncovered space for storage of 75,000 square 
feet. There is no cold-storage accommodation nor arc there coal or oil 
facilities at Jaffa, except that coal for vessels is available on a small 
scale. 
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There are five electrically operated derrick cranes (from 3 to 7 
tons) on the quay. General cargo is discharged into lighters alongside 
ship by ships 1 tackle. Lighters are subsequently discharged alongside 
the quay, and cargo b either carried into transit sheds by porters or 
placed on vehicles for removal. Heavy goods are also discharged by 
ships* tackle into lighter^ hut these are subsequently off-loaded 
by electric derrick or other cranes alongside ihe quay. Goods are 
distributed from the south quay to the uncovered storage area by 
decauville railway, but there is no standard-gauge railway connexion. 



Fig, 43. Jaffa Hay hour 


Repair facilities with slipway for launches and lighters are provided 
outside the customs fence, but there are no repair facilities for steam¬ 
ships. 

CammunicaUam 

Jaffa is the terminus of the railway line from Jerusalem; Lydda, 12 
miles from Jaffa, is the junction for Haifa and Kantarg. A first-class 
road runs through Ram I eh to Jerusalem, Jericho, and Amman, and 
another north through Petah Tikva to Haifa and Beirut. The road 
south to Gaza leaves the Jerusalem road about 6 miles from Jaffa, to 
avoid the broad belt of sand-dunes south of the town (p. 45). 


Tex Aviv. 32° oq' N lf jq 11 +6 F E. Pop. 141,000 [est. 1941). Govern¬ 
ment District Office, Police Station. Hospital (municipal and 5 
private). Schools, Theatres, Cinemas, Hotels (3 large, many small). 

Tel Aviv, which is the northern extension of Jaffa, is one of the two 
largest towns in Palestinc* and of very recent growl h. It arose out of 
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the acquisition of unutilized sand-dunes north of Jaffa by some of Lhc 
more prosperous Jewish inhabitants in 1907 and 1908 and the erection 
on them of houses with more hygienic surroundings than those of the 
old town. Until the British occupation* Tel Aviv remained a residen¬ 
tial suburb of Jaffa, and its population after the Wax of 1914-T918 
was still a mLitter of hundreds. Then it forged ahead, attracting the 
ever-increasing flow of Jewish immigrants into Palestine, and to-day 
about a third of the Jewish population of Palestine lives in Tel Aviv, 
The area of the town was doubled in 1942—from 1*9 to yS square 
miles—and spread north of the Auja river (fig, 44). It is the cultural 
capital of Palestine Jewry and has an orchestra of international re- 
down, dramatic companies, a public library, an art gallery t cinema 
theatres, newspapers and other periodicals, and a population pulsat¬ 
ing with life and energy, all, with the exception of two or three 
hundred, Jewish. 

Tel Aviv is a modern European town resembling the mushroom 
cities of North America. Houses are of stone or concrete tw o or three 
stories high, mostly with fiat roofs. But the architecture is hetero¬ 
geneous ; in most cases the owner of the house designs it in the style of 
his native town or Follows his fancy. The private residences consist 
For the must part of blocks of flats, many of them consisting of one 
room only, with small shops occupying the ground floor. Many of the 
streets are lined with trees, but most of them are inconveniently 
narrow for the volume of traffic and for the innumerable saunterers at 
all times of the day and much of the night. 

Water. Td Aviv has neither adequate water-supply nor drainage 
system. Water is obtained from fifteen relatively shallow bored wells, 
some of them badly polluted, They are under constant supervision 
and no serious epidemic has yet occurred, although it has been said 
that Tel Aviv is "drinking its own bath water'. Moreover, the supply 
is inadequate; there are no private or other cisterns, and water is 
pumped directly into the distribution system; the total reserv e in the 
water-towers is sufficient for only twenty minutes' consumption 
during a hot summer day. 

Power and light are provided by the new large Reading power- 
station built by the Palestine Electric Corporation. 

Trade and Industry 

Tel Aviv subsists mainly on commerce, but there arc many small 
industries, the most important of which are textile. 

The jetty and small lighter-basin date only from late in 1936 and 
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arc a direct consequence of the Arab disturbances of that year, 
which made Jaffa, the normal port of Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, unsafe 
for Jews, Facilities were provided by a private company. For 
government administrative purposes Tel Aviv is a part of die Jaffa 
port, both places serving the one roadstead. The port has, however. 
Functioned for little more than three years, for it was virtually closed 
on the outbreak of war with Italy in 1940. This period was too short 
for successful operation, especially in view of the relatively large 
expenditure on upkeep. The financial loss sustained by the sup¬ 
porters of the project was, therefore, not unexpected. The figures 
4 of cargo discharged and loaded are as follows: 

Cargo discharged and haded 

fin metric tana) 


Buchargtd Loaded 

193ft ■ ■ * 39 , 4+0 57 >*49 

1 tpjy * , i6x„Sz6 48,132 

1941 * 2,630 39* 


Description of Fori 

Tel Aviv has only a jetty and a lighter-basin. As at Jaffa, it is 
possible to work ships only in good weather; December to March 
(inclusive) being the worst months, But the roadstead is more 
distant and more exposed titan at Jaffa and the lighter-basin is more 
open to the west winds. In a south-west wind it cannot be entered. 
On forty-four da^s n excluding Sabbaths, between October 1937 and 
April 193S, the weather prevented work at the port. Dredging 
must be continuous to prevent silting from sand brought up the 
coast from the south. The lighter-basin, with an area of 150,000 
square feet, is protected by a breakwater and the depth of water 
at the quays was kept at 61 feet by dredging. 

The jetty„ which was 600 feet long by 20 feet w ide, was dismantled 
in 1941. It was provided with cranes and a decauvilfc railway. 
The length of the quay is about 3,ooo feet. There were five sheds, 
of a total floor space of about 86,000 square feet, with an additional 
uncovered space of 130,000 square feet for storage. There were six 
cranes, of which the most powerful was one of 40 tons. The methods 
of unloading were similar to those for Jaffa. There was a small 
slipway for the repair of lighters and launches inside the basin area 
and there were also well-equipped machine shops, 

Commumratiom are the same as for Jaffa. 
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Gaza, 31 ° 30' N M 34° 28' E. Pop. 27,400 (est. 1941), District Com¬ 
missioner's headquarters. Police barracks. Hospitals (2), Schools. 

Gaza is 41 miles south-west of Jaffa and 2 miles inland from the 
shore* to which it is connected by road. The town is surrounded 
by orchards and olive-groves, gardens and small Helds* separated 
by taU cactus hedges* and many of them threatened by sand-dunes 
on the seaward side. Inland, south-east of the town, is a low ridge, 
Jebel Ali el Mini tar, 260-300 feet high, trending from north-east to 
south-west. This runs almost to the Wadi Ghazza, a formidable 
obstacle 5 miles south of Gaza. The port consists only of an open 
roadstead. The population of the town is almost entirely Moslem 
and is slowly decreasing. Water-supply is from wells p of which there 
art over twenty and from which the importance of Gaza originates. 

History 

In early times Gaza was at the junction of three great trade 
routes. Arabian and Asiatic trade came west by Petra or Akaba 
across the desert. Northward lay the k Way of the Sea T from Damas¬ 
cus,, which crossed the Jordan at Jisr Ranat Yakub. Southward was 
the coastal road tu Egypt. Hence Gaza was a commercial centre at 
the desert edge with the added advantage nf direct access to the sea. 
But it was also intermediate between Egypt and southern Syria 
and was involved in all the clashes between Power* holding these two 
countries. In the Canaanite period, when it was one of the five 
cities of Canaan, it appears to have been under Egyptian control. 
As a Persian stronghold it resisted Alexander’s advance upon Egypt 
for five months, and was sacked but rebuilt by him. After his death 
in 323 b.cl it passed with the rest of Palestine to the Ptolemies of 
Egypt, but was taken in 200 R.C, by the Selcucid kingdom of Syria. 
Later it was involved in the Maecabaean wars and was destroyed by 
Alexander Jan miens in 96 E.C. After the Roman conquest of Palestine 
it was rebuilt on a new site in 57 56 hy one of the first Roman 
governors P and ceased to be of military significance until the Crusader 
period, when it became a bone of contention between the Egyptian 
Mamluks and the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem: it fell to the Mamluk 
Sultan Betbars in 1244 (p, 108), Napoleon took it in T799: after his 
defeat it reverted to Turkey* but was held by Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt 
when he controlled Syria. In the Great War of 3914-1918 it was the 
centre of Turkish resistance to the British advance on Palestine* and 
after resisting two assaults was captured by AJIenby in November 
1917 {p, 139). 
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Gaza is also famous in biblical history for the feats of Samson: 
his removal of die gates to the top of a neighbouring hil! t and his 
destruction of the temple of Dagon T which he pulled down on 
himself (Judges xvh 1—3, 21-31}, 



Description of Town (fig- 45) 

The town is built on and around a low hill and is separated by 
the main road and railway into an cast and a west quarter. East is 
the poorer quarter, composed of mud houses. "West town" Ls more 
important and contains the administrative buildings and schools. 
There are busy bazaars in the Sejaiyeh quarter between the hill 
and Aii cl Muntar, Gaza has not yet completely recovered from 
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damage done in the 1914-1918 war. The Great Mosque, originally 
the Church of St, John (12th century), then hit by a bomh J also 
suffered in an earthquake in 1927. Other notable buildings are the 
Church of St. Porphyry, the mosque and the tomb of Hashing great¬ 
grandfather of Mohammad, and the sanctuary of Abu el which 
is the traditional tomb of Samson. The original pre-Roman town, 
4 miles to die south at Tell Ujal (Ajjul) on the brink of the Wadi 
Ghazza, has been excavated. The British Military Cemetery' (r9 t 4— 
T918) is near the railway station. 

Commerce 

Gaza is a local market and has some Arab hand industries. The 
principal exports are wheat, barley, and durra, when available. In 
1938 forty-one sailing-vessels of 2,071 total tonnage entered the port, 
but in 1939 only seven sailing-vessels of 592 total tonnage. Steamers 
occasionally discharge cargo here. 

Description of Pott 

'The open roadstead is of very little importance to-day, The 
anchorage, in 7 fathoms with a sandy bottom, is fairly safe between 
May and October. During other months when westerly winds 
prevail it is unsafe. The best months are August, September! and 
the first half of October, The landing-place afFords no protection 
even to small craft, which are beached for safety during the winter. 
There are no piers or wharves. 

Communications 

Rail , The standard-gauge line from Beirut and Haifa passes 
through Gaza to Khan Tunis and Egypt. The station is about 

1 mile north-east of the town. 

RoaJ. The coast road from Tel Aviv and Jaffa passes through 
Gaza with a good tarmac surface, and is continued south to Khan 
Tunis, whence, passing Ra/a, it hecomes the coastal road through 
El Arish to Egypt. Another first-class road strikes south-east inland 
to Reersheba and there are numerous seasonal tracks leading to camps 
and setdements. A good road connects the town with the anchorage 

2 miles away* There are bus services to Rafa and Khan Tunis, to 
Imara and leersheba, and to Masmiya and Jaffa. 

Air . There is an Imperial Airways landing-ground, no longer 
in general use T 2 miles south of the town, reached by the metalled 
by-pas$ which crosses the Reersheba road. 
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Bekilsheoa. 31* 14' N* 34 0 47" £,; height r H goo feet. Pop. 2,959 

(1931; almost alt Moslem), District Office. Rest-house, School. 

Beers heba is a small compact town, little more than a village, lying 
at the foot of the J udaean hills and on the Wadi Rtr es Saba; it stands 
in a wide hollow with steep rocky hills to the north. The country¬ 
side is cultivated, wheat and hurley being dependent on rainfall. 
The town is well Laid out and there arc some three-storied stone 
buildings, but most houses are of mud brick. The road running 
through the town is asphalted (Photo. 89). 

History 

Bccrshcba was the southernmost town of Palestine in the biblical 
period; hence the expression 'from Dan to Beersheba* described the 
limits of the Land. Its wells receive noticeable mention in the early 
books of the Bible (c.g, Generis xxi, 33) and it was a sanctuary later 
(Amos v + 5). During the late Homan period k was the chief town 
of Bakestina Tertia, and the seat of a bishopric. Later it gradually 
declined and was eventually deserted* except by heduin. [t remained 
in this state for almost five centuries, but about the year 1900 the 
Turks began to resettle it, and by the outbreak of war in 1914 it had 
become a small village. Beerahcba played a part in that war, serving 
as a base for the Turkish forces. On 31 October 1917 it was taken 
by the British (p. 119), and From Ikersheba began the advance that 
ended in the capture of Jerusalem, 

It now has its own Mayor and Municipal Council s and there is 
A district Sharia Court, presided over by the Chief Sheikh r which 
deals with Moslem religious affairs. The District Officer can also 
convene a tribal court to settle problems concerning the beduin. 

Waier-tupplv is inadequate, and is derived from ten wells: four 
outside and five inside the town, and a new one on the Hebron 
road. 

Gommsmscations 

Bccrshcbn is on the main first-class motor-road from Egypt through 
Aiiji el Hafir to Jerusalem, Another first-class mad goes west to Gaza , 
and there is a seasonal motor track south-east to the Wadi Arab and 
Akaba. There are bus services to Hebron and Gaza. The aircraft 
landing-ground is just outride the town to the north-east. The 
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narrow-gauge railway built by the Turks during the War of 1914- 
191S from Reershcba by Imam has been dismantled. 

Bejsan, 30' N.. 35“ jo'E.; height 410 feet below sea-levd. 

Pop. 5,000 (tst. 19373 Moslem 4/100; Christian 400). District 

Office. Schools (2 small). Dispensary (no hospital), 

Reisan h in the Jordan valley at the eastern end of the plain of 
Esd radon. It is an Arab town of closely packed mud house*, rather 
ramshackle. Two main asphalted streets pass through it, leading 
to the roads to Affula and Jericho. Other streets are cobbled or mud 
surfaced, hut wide enough for wheeled traffic (photo. 88). 

Being below sea-level, the town is very hot in summer, but numer¬ 
ous perennial streams make the surrounding countryside very fertile. 
The population is mixed, and comprises Arab felUhin, heduin, 
Syrians, Kurds, and Druses; there are no Jewa* 

History 

Beisan owes its importance to its position at the eastern entrance 
to the Esdradon plain from the Jordan crossing south of Lake 
Tiberias. The ancient fortress, a natural mound, scarped for de¬ 
fence, commands a wide view from Jest red to the Transjordan high¬ 
land. Its capture was a turning-point of the Israelite invasion* and 
as Beth Shean it was allotted to die tribe of Mana&scli, but does not 
seem to have been occupied at once, for it lvaa later held by the 
Philistines (r Samuel xsrxi, io) f though recovered by David or 
Solomon (/ Kings iv. 12) to command the road to Damascus. It 
was in one of its temples, recently excavated t that the bodies and 
armour of Saul and Jonathan were exposed after their defeat at 
Gil boa. 

From an inroad of Scythians in the seventh century b.c. it wa* 
known to the Greeks as Scythopolis, It was one of the ten foundation 
cities of the Dtcapolis on Pumpey's dissolution of the Syrian king¬ 
dom in 64 R.c. (p. 91), was rebuilt by his successor Gabmius, and 
became an important caravan town on the route through Gcrasa 
(Jerash) in Transjordan, between Nabataean Philadelphia (Amman) 
and the port of Ptolcmais (Acre), On the lapse of the empire from 
Christianity in the time of Julian, Scythopolis was the scene of 
Christian martyrdoms on a large scale. From that period its im¬ 
portance began to diminish, but in modem times its strategic func¬ 
tion has not changed, for its capture in September 1918 by AHcnby's 
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cavalry cut the Turkish line of retreat and completed their rout 
in the final campaign. 

The water-supply is good. It is brought by pipes from the josak 
springs 4^ miles distant to □ water-tower recently constructed. There 
was no electricity supply in 1937* 

Communications 

Beisan is connected by metre-gauge railway with Haifa on the west 
and through Samafch at the south end of Lake Tiberias with Deraa 
and the Hejaz railway- The railway station (351 ft. below sea-level) 
is about 2 miles north of the town. Roads lead to Aifula, Samakh, and 
Jericho, and there are bus services through the first two of these to 
Nazareth and to Tiberias, 

Bethlehem (/Irak Beit Lahm). 31*42' N., 35° iz* E r ; height c. 2400 
feet. Pop. Sj200 (utf, 1941; mostly Christian). District Office, 
Women's Prison. Hospital (So beds), Mental Hospital, Greek 
monastery, Armenian convent* Schools. 

Bethlehem, the birth-place of David and of Jesus., is a Email town 
on a spur running cast from the Judaean watershed, about 6 miles 
south of Jerusalem, and a liLtle east of the highway to Hebron. It is 
surrounded by terraced olive-groves; fertile valleys extend some way 
towards Jerusalem, producing wheat, barley, almonds, and grapes. 
The wine (talhami) is among the beat in Palestine. 

There are a number of stone buildings, larger and of better con¬ 
struction than is usual in Palestine, and the people, mostly Christians 
(e. 7,000) of the Orthodox and Latin Churches, are of superior type, 
little troubled by the factional and political problems of the country. 
The women are unusually fair* and wear high-peaked head-gear of 
medieval European fashion. Close touch is maintained with South 
America* where many of the inhabitants have relations, having 
themselves Lived there for a time (p. 182). 

The main street is macadamized and suitable for motors, but side- 
streets and those of the poorer quarter are narrow and impassable. 
There is an open square suitable for a motor-park. For the Church 
of the Nativity and other monuments, see Appendix C, 'The Holy 
Places*, 

The only industry in the town is the manufacture of souvenirs in 
olive wood and in mother-of-pearl, for sale to pilgrims and tourists. 
Water cornea by conduit from the Pools of Solomon, and there are 
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about 900 cisterns In 1he town, the three tartest being in frunt of the 
church, There are springs about fioo yards smith-east of the village, 
and also about 1 1 miles distant at Artus. The electric power for 
lighting comes by overhead cable from Jerusalem. 

Communications 

Bethlehem is on a branch motor-read of the main Jerusnleni- 
Hebron road* 7 miles from Jerusalem, with a frequent bus sendee. 

Hebron. ji d 31" N., 35* 06' E.; height 3*040 feet. Pop. 21,000 («*, 

194T; almost all Moslem). District Office. Russian monastery. 

Hebron is on the main road between Jerusalem and Beershebu, 
about half-way between the two, about 23 miles from the former. It 
stands on the side of a narrow valley with steep slopes h In an agricul¬ 
tural district which is self-supporting. It is a long straggling town 
with narrow roads. 

Traditionally Ilcbron is the oldest city in Palestine {Numbers siii. 
24 ); the ancient site is a little to the west at Rumeideh. Until the 
capture of Jerusalem it was David's capital and the national sanctuary. 
Its early name Kfijath-Arba ('the City of the Four ) commemorates 
the tombs of Adam* Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the sacred I iarant 
is built over the Cave of Machpelah* acquired by Abraham {Generis 
xxiii. 17). From Haracen times the city lias been known to the Arabs 
as El Khalil (or El Khalil-or-Rahman, l the Friend of the Merciful\ 
meaning ' Abraham, the Friend of God'); to the Crusaders it was 'St. 
Abraham'. The wall of the IS a ram appears to be Herodian, the 
mosque itself being originally a Christian church, which itself 
replaced that of Justinian. 

The Moslem population is inclined to fanaticism, the small Jewish 
community of rabbis and students having been decimated and 
dispersed in the disturbances of 1929. Jews are excluded from the 
Haranv, as were Christians until recently. Besides the tombs of the 
three patriarchs and their wives in the cave, those of Joseph (who is 
also reputed to have been buried near Nablus), Jesse, and other 
biblical hemes are also shown at Hebron (set also Appendix C, "1 he 
Holy Places'), "The traditional ‘Oak of Hebron*, under which Abra- 
luim 'entertained angels unawares 3 , is in the possession of the Russian 
monastery. 

The town lias some very' small but distinctive Industries, tanning 
and glass-making, especially of a delicate blue ware; but the rearing 
of gnats, sheep, and cattle forms the chief occupation. 
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Water. A government well just off the main road ten ihe south 
supplies a reservoir J ,000 yards from the town, whence water is 
distributed tu the houses. There are two other large wells outside the 
tows, and most houses have a rain-water cistern. 

There are four small electric plants, but nu general electric supply. 

Communications 

Hebron is on the main road From Jerusalem in the north tn fieer- 
sheba in the south. 

Jenin, 32" 28 N., 35^ i8 r E.; height 450 Feet, Pop. 3,000 (eft. 193S; 
almost all Moslem). District Office. School (in Turkish Fort), 
Dispensary (no hospital). 

Jenin is the southernmost town of the plain of Esdradon and lies in 
a narrow gap at the northern foot of the hills of Samaria, with Jebtl 
Fakkua ('Mountains of Gilboa’) rising to the nurth-east. It is small, 
has no buildings of distinction, and, except for the main thoroughfare 
from Aifula southwards to Nablus and Jerusalem and Uiat north-west 
to Megiddo, which have tarmac surfaces, the streets are cobbled and 
unfit for motors. 

History 

Jenin is the En Gan mm, or Garden-spring, mentioned in the Hook 
of Joshua, the Beth Haggan, or House in the Garden, of the second 
Book of Kings, and the Ginoca of Josephus, 

II tiler is supplied to two reservoirs by two pumping stations; it is 
adequate and good. About fifty nf the houses are connected to the 
Palestine electricity supply. 

Communications 

Jenin is on the narrow-gauge branch-line from Affula to Nablus. 
The ruads to Affula, Haifa, and Nablus arc first class. There is a 
dry-weather landing-ground immediately north-west of the town, 

J FRtctiio. St'S 1 33 ° ® 7 ; height r. 8ao feet below sea-Icvel. 

Pop. 2,00a {eft, 1937; oearly all Moslems). Government Agri¬ 
cultural Station. Hotels (2), No hospital or dispensary. 

Jericho is now little more than a large village, mostly of mud-brick 
houses scattered ewer about 3 square miles, about 7 miles north-west 
ol the northern end of the Dead Sen and deep in the Jordan valley 
It is commanded by high lulls 2 miles to the w est and has the appear- 
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aitcc of an oasis, for many of its houses are scattered in orange 
and banana groves. In the last few years a new suburb has sprung 
up* with some comfortable villas, the property of the wealthier Arabs 
of Jerusalem, 

The main road between Jerusalem and Transjordan passes through 
the town, bordered by small shops and rather ramshackle buildings, 
but there are almost no other roads. 

Most of the people are very mixed, apparently with much negro 
blood, derived according to tradition from slaves brought by Cleo¬ 
patra and her Roman friends from Africa. 

Hist&ry 

Jericho is famous in biblical history as the city whose walls fell 
to the blast of Joshua's trumpets. The mound of this ancient city, 
now known as Tell es Sultan, is about a mile north-west of the 
present settlement, and archaeological evidence points to there 
having been a collapse of the walls at a lone distant date. By reason 
of its position opposite the southernmost crossing of the Jordan, it 
has always been strategically important (photo. 32)- 

Waler-mpply. The Ain es Sultan ('fountain of Elisha 1 ), whose 
waters are reputed to have been ‘healed* by Elisha (2 Kings ii. 19 3 a), 
provides 3 million gallons of water a day, which is conveyed by pipe 
for domestic purposes and by open channel for irrigation. Another 
spring in the Wadi Kelt supplies 2 million gallons entirely for 
irrigation. 

Communications 

The main road from Jerusalem to Transjordan by the Allen hy¬ 
brid gc is first class. The only other road, north-west to Tell es Sultan, 
is passable in summer but difficult during the rainy season. 

There is an aircraft landing-ground between Jericho and the 
Jordan, north of the main mad. 

Jerusalem [Arab. El Kuds), 31*47' N n 35 0 13' E.1 height 2*468 
feet (rly. stn ). Pop. 141,100 (esf. 1941; Jews 85,700, Moslems 
29*100. Christians 26,300). Government and District Commis¬ 
sioners headquarters. Numerous public buildings, hospitals* 
hank^ churches, hospices, convents, schools* 

Jerusalem is the administrative and financial capital of Palestine, 
and the centre of its religions and culture; commerce it shares with 
'Pel Aviv and Haifa; its industries are of no importance. Its history 
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goes hack it* the beginning nf the biblical story, all hough It was only 
a local hill-fortress hetorc King David made it his capital, A capital 
city it has remained, although its province has varied. On tlurty- 
twn occasions il has been captured, and usually devastated; but it 
has risen again and again from its ashes, and has been the Centre of 
three great faiths. To-day it is the seat of the Palestinian administra¬ 
tion, the Jewish Agency, the Supreme Moslem Council, and of three 
patriarchates and an Anglican bishop. The Hebrew University is 
on Mount Scopus^ overlooking it from the north-east, and there are 
several other schools of learning. 

There are, in a sensc\ two Jerusalem^ both living to-day. There 
is the old city within die walls dating back mostly to the Middle Ages, 
and containing most of the buildings of antiquarian Interest (below), 
the bazaars, and the old commercial centre; but its population is 
decreasingp the inhabitants—especially the Jewish residents- moving 
our to the new city beyond the walls and to the more distant suburbs 
(fig. 46). 

The Site find the Old City 

The head-valley of the Kidron tributary of the Jordan has its 
source just west of the crest of die Judaean plateau, w hich rises here 
north and east of the city to 2,400 feet in Mount Scopus and the 
Mount of Olives. The Kidron first drains southward, parallel with 
this ridge, till it is joined from the west by the Wadi Hahabi ('Valley 
of Ilinnom'), a wider and shorter valley which descends likewise 
from the plateau parallel with the Kidron, three-quarters of a mile 
to the west* and then turns sharply into it south of the city. The 
roughly rectangular site between these two deep valleys is further 
defined to the north-east by a smaller valley (Wadi J03) draining 
steeply into the Kidron, It is also bisected From north to south by 
the shallower Tyropoeon (‘cheese-makers ) valley* now choked with 
house foundations and debris, but still deep where it turns east ward 
into the Kidron a little north of the valley of Hinnom. All these 
valleya t cut In tabular limestones with hard beds of chert, are now 
dry, but in the Kidron bed are the two springs of the \ irgin and 
of Ain Rogeb The primitive water-supply was the rain-fed Pool of 
Si loam * near the mouth of the Tyropoenn valley. 

The eastern spur of the site, between Kidron and Tyropoeon, rises 
steep, long* and narrow, in two stages. The southern, smaller, and 
lower of these, Mount Qphd, rises from 2,030 f«t on the valley floor 
to 4,300 feet, and carried the Jebusite fortress, which had an Egyptian 
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governor about 1400 B.c\, and was captured by King David about 
iqqo tf.C. Of this 'City of David" the Jebusitc wall (photo. 33) and its 
filling ( Milla ) (j Samuel v\ g) 3 towards the northern loftier summit, 
'Mount Moriah" (2,428 ft ), was repaired hy Solomon. The im¬ 
memorial sanctuary on this Mil was acquired by David and enclosed 
in Solomon's Temple and Palace. Massive substructures, preserved 
in the *Wailing Wall 1 , in parts 70—80 feet deep, greatly enlarged its 
area, and were connected by an 'ascent" or viaduct across the Tyro- 
poeon valley iviih another jebu&ite settlement, Zim t the 'Upper 
City", on the wider western summit (2*526 ft.) between the Tyropoeon 
and Hinnom. The "City of David' was supplied with water from 
the Virgin's Spring by an aqueduct to the Upper Pool of Si loam (the 
"King's Pool*) and by the Lower Pool nearer AM Rogeh Later the 
Upper City was supplied with pools in the upper Hmnnm valley; 
and a new tunnel was cut by Hezekiah to augment and protect 
against Assyrian attack the supply from the Virgin's Spring to SiloainJ 
The Birket es Sultan reservoir in the valley of Rinnom was built 
much taler, to supply the Crusaders' city. 

Under the Kingdom, the Zion summit was fortified along its steep 
escarpments, and its south wall was prolonged across the lower 
Tyropoeon to join that of the 'City of David k enclosing Lhe Siloam 
Pools. As the city grew, later kings built a 'Second Wall' farther 
north, in irregular sections from the north-west angle nf Zion to the 
north-east, where the area of Moriah was enlarged on deep sub¬ 
structures overhanging the Kidron; and this is the extent of the city 
after the return from Captivity and the circuit refortified by Nehemiah 
in 445 

The citadel {Acra) overlooked the 'City of David f south of the 
Temple area. Within the "First Wall’ were built the palaces of the 
Maccabaean princes and of the Herods + and the most westerly of them 
became the Roman Praeionum T with its "tower" (.dfi/oma) on the 
’Second Wall 1 north-west of the Temple area, dominating the whole 
city. Farther north still„ Herod Agrippa partly enclosed with a "Third 
WaJF the large new quarter fiezetka, with the Tombs of the Kings 
and the 'Bcthesda' Pool. The place of the Crucifixion must have 
been still farther north, and quite outside the walls. 

fc The work ^aa started from both ends. Instead of meeting, the workmen found 
themselves in |UrsLM passage* hut druM? enough to hear nne Brother, They then 
fumed at an angle and met. The rou^h inscription cut where the two working 
parties met has been removed from Jerusalem to the Ottoman. Museum in Istanbul. 
A cast is in London, in the Musftfttl <*f thts Palestine Exploration Fund, a Binds 
Si. h W. I. 
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After destruction by Titus in A,D. 70 Jerusalem was rebuilt by 
Hadrian as 3 Roman city. Aelia Capitolina, where nu Jew was allowed 
to live; but it was destroyed again after revolt in ,\ d. 135. Years later* 
Jewish rabbis, visiting the ruinous site, wept as they saw a fox coming 
but of what had once been the place of the Holy of Holies: 4 Because 
of the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes w r alk upon it* 
{Lamentations v, iS), 

Tester the city recovered, for the recognition of tlie Christian 1 Holy 
Places* by Constantine in 326 and Moslem acceptance of Moriah as 
the site of Abraham h s sacrifice hmught it prosperity and magnificence. 
It was devastated in 614 by Chosroes, restored in. hit) by He radius, 
and captured in 637 by Omar, becoming at once a Moslem centre of 
pilgrimage, second only to Mecca. The 'Dome of the Rock 1 ( Kuhbei 
cj SakJira, probably on the site of Solomon's sanctuary) and the 
Mosque El Aksa dominate the Temple area {Haram eah Skerif) on 
Moriah, and the Constant ini an Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
enclosing also the traditional site of the Crucifixion [Calvary, Gob 
gotha), stands west of the head of the Tyropoeon. Other biblical 
sites are the 'Golden Gate' in the east wall of the Temple area; and 
opposite it Getlisemane, where the road to the Mount of Olives 
crosses the Kid non (see Appendix C, 'The Holy Places’). 

Corn mu filiations Principal roads left the ancient city (1) for 
Jericho and the east, from the Sheep Gate, crossing the Mount of 
Olives; (£) for Beth-homn and the north* by die Fish Gate and the 
Old Gate in the 'Second Wall 1 ; (3) for Joppa and the coastal plain, 
by the Old Gate (rebuilt as the Tower nf Hippicus) at the north- 
west anple; (4) for Bethlehem and the south, by the Old Gate ■ (5) for 
the Dead Sea* down the Kidron valley by the Dung Gate or the 
Fountain Gate banking the Tyropoeon valley. All these natural 
routes are still in use. 

The Medieval City 

'The old city was refortified by Suleiman the Magnificent in 1537, 
using much older material, and foundations of (at latest) Heredian 
date, and his walls restricted the growth of the city until modem 
times. Within them are the seats of the Llirct patriarchates (Orthodox, 
Latin, and Armenian), and of the Supreme Moslem Council and 
many churches, mosques, and synagogues. The principal entrances 
arc Herod's Gate and the Damascus Gate in the north wall, the New 
Gate at the north-west angle, the Jaffa Gate in the west wall, and 
St. Stephen's Gate in the east wall, north of the Temple area. 
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Principal thoroughfares are (a) from the Jaffa Gate eastwards to the 
Via Dolorosa and St. Stephen's Cate; (A) southward from the 
Damascus Gate; but most of the city is a maze of irregular lanes, 
and no wheeled traffic is possible. 

Among the many interesting buildings within the medieval wails 
two groups stand out; the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, portions 
of which date from the beginning of the eleventh century; and the 
Hamm er/r Shtrif which occupies the site of Solomon ’s and Herod's 
Temples, and encloses the Dome of die Rock, commonly called 
the "Mosque of Omar 8 a building of outstanding beauty built by the 
Caliph Abd el Malik at the end of the seventh century and the 
Mosque El Aksa 3 originally a basilica built by Justinian in a.d* 536. 

In Jerusalem, as elsewhere m Palestine, religious communities 
and national groups tend to segregate themselves. In Jerusalem 
within the walls there are, and probably have long been, Moslem, 
Jewish, Greek Orthodox; and Armenian quarters. Even these are 
subdivided, fur within the Jewish quarter are small groups of 
Karaites, Georgian Jews, Hungarian Jews, and other*, living closely 
together. 

The Modern City 

The new city covers the high ground north and north-west of 
the medieval walls, and has spread southwards round the head of the 
valley of Hinnom beyond The railway station and the older German 
Temp list settlement (p, 155}. Its oldest buildings were erected 
about i860. Lnder Ottoman rule there was no control or system of 
extension, but the British administration at once drew up a town- 
plan, reserving large areas adjacent to the old city, or essential tn 
the conservation of its landscape The greater part of the population, 
including all the wealthier people, live in the new city. The railway 
ascends from the south-west to its terminus overlooking the valley 
of Hinnom, The government offices, the Law Courts, the Jewish 
Agency, the Palestine Museum, many of the convents, the principal 
hotels, hospitals, and schools, are all outside the walls. The city is 
continually growing, and although several new suburbs have been 
planted some distance away from it, they are soon enveloped by it. 
As in the old city, there are differing quarters, hut they are not 
exclusive. OF the newest quarters most are Jewish, and some are 
I i m ited to J ews of ki nd red orig i n Bokharan, Georgian, Kurd, Persian, 
and European, The Reha via quarter has overflowed into the attrac¬ 
tive Christian Talbieh. Some go back almost eighty years. In the 
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best of them, Moslem as well as Christian, are to be found the finest 
private houses in Jerusalem, British officials and foreign consuls live 
in these newer quarters. The German Templists have their own 
comfortable village dose to the railway station. ^ 

Government House T one of the finest of the modern buildings, on 
high ground to the south of the city, overlooks the valley of Hinnom, 
the nld city* and beyond it the Mount of Olives and the distant 
mountains of Moab beyond the Dead Sea. The Palestine Museum, 
another fine building, built and endowed by John D. Rockefeller Jr. T 
stands on high ground outside the north wall, and houses the 
Department of Antiquities; but other government offiecs are still in 
temporary accommodation, "The Young Men's Christian Association 
has an ample and conspicuous abode* due to an American benefactor ; 
it is designed with a stadium to bring together the younger members 
of all communities, and thereby foster a common Palestinian citizen¬ 
ship. The King David Hotel stands opposite. 

The Cathedral Church of St George the Martyr (Patron Saint of 
England and Palestine alike) fc half a mile north of the Damascus Gate, 
is the seat of the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. Its buildings also 
include chaplain's quarters, a pilgrim hostel, and a Large school for 
boys. The Church of Scotland has a church and hospice dedicated 
to St, Andrew, close to the railway station. On the other side of the 
Bethlehem road is the group of buildings which includes the Ophthal¬ 
mic Hospital of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. The headquarters 
of the Jewish Agency for Palestine and the Zionist Organization are in 
a large fortress-like building on the edge of the Jewish suburb of 
Reha via due west of the city. 

The three summits of the Mount of Olives are occupied by the 
Hebrew University, with impressive hut heterogeneous buildings, the 
Kaiserm Augusta Victoria Sanatorium, and Lhe Tower of the Ascen¬ 
sion. The British War Cemetery on Mount Scopus is worthy of its 
purpose and its surroundings: its Memorial Chapel is dedicated to 
men of all faiths, and holds emblems of none. 

Water-supply. Until the advent of the British in 1917 Jerusalem 
was dependent for water on cisterns, some large, including the very 
large ancient cisterns still in use in the Ha ram area, others small, of 
which one at least was to be found under every building in the city. 
In normal years the supply of water from this source, although not 
invariably of good quality, was sufficient for domestic purposes. When 
the rainfall was below the normal, however, there was a shortage 
and much disease and suffering. One of the first undertakings 
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of the British Army when it entered Jerusalem was to install an 
adequate water-supply, the source being at the village of Amib 
beyond BethEehem T where the ancient reservoir, said to have been 
built in the time of Pontius Pilate, was repaired. This supply was 
intended for military purposes only, but later the Civil Administration 
placed it at the disposal of all the inhabitants of the city, at first under 
the Public Works Department, but very soon under the Municipality, 
Though few' houses were connected to this supply, the demand for 
water soon exceeded the supply, and other sources had to be found. 
These were at Artus, also beyond Bethlehem, die traditional site of 
the gardens commemorated in the Song of Solomon; at Ain Fan, 
north-east of the city; and above all at the so-called 'Solomon's 
Pools \ a short distance beyond Bethlehem* which arc certainly of 
Roman origin, if not older. One of the springs by w hich these pools 
are fed has been identified with the ’Sealed Fountain 11 of the Song of 
Solomon (iv. ia)„ Even these supplies proved inadequate, and a large 
scheme had to be undertaken by the Government, the administration 
within the city limits being entrusted to the Municipality. Pnder 
this scheme water is pumped up from Rns el Ain (cmt. Antipatria), on 
the coastal plain 35 miles to the north-west, and almost 2,400 feet 
below Jerusalem, The punty of the water is controlled by weekly 
bacteriological examination but it is still inadvisable to drink 
unboiled water in Jerusalem or anywhere else in Palestine. 

Drainage 

Apart from a very local system within the walls of the old city, 
based on w r orks that date hack to Roman times, there was also no 
drainage system in Jerusalem when it was occupied by the British, 
Sewage was disposed of in cesspits, periodically emptied. The British 
have also taken up this, problem, A plan covering the whole of the 
Jerusalem area has been drawn up, approved, and put in hand. 
Several districts in Jerusalem have already been covered* and com¬ 
pletion is within sight, 

Khan Yunis. 31° 20'N., 34° 18" E.; height t\ 160 feet. Pop. 4,500 (erf 

1937; mostly Moslems, a few Christians). No hospital or dispensary, 

Khan Yunis is a small frontier town, 6 miles from the Egyptian 
boundary. It consists mainly of mud-brick houses, though a few 
dwellings are of stone. On the west there is a belt of sand-dunes 
z miles broad, separating the town from the sea. To the north-east, 
east, and south-east there is a network of small citrus, banana, and 
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olive gT lives I*, separated by cactus hedges. Beyond tliis belt on the east 
the ground rises inland to an open undulating plateau of firm ground. 

Water-supply. There is a municipal well in the centre of the town 
which distributes water by pipes to buildings. The water-tower has a 
capacity of 26,400 gallons. 

Communications 

Khan Yunis is on the coastal railway to Egypt; the station is about 
half a mile north-east of the town* with provision for end-loadings but 
no passenger platform. The road to Gaza is first class; that to Rafa, 
which passes through it p is unmetalled and rough r but passable to 
wheeled traffic in dry weather. The main road from Gaza to Egypt 
leaves the Khan Yunis road 5 miles north of the town and hy-passes 
both Khan Yunis and Rafa. 


Lyuda. 31 57" X„ 34 s 54 E,; height c. x&o feet. Pop. {1941) 15,700 
(t 1,250 101951; Moslems 10,002 p Christians 1,210). District Office, 

Lydda, like Ramleh f with which, though for older, it has shared its 
history, is near the northern end of the plain of Philistia. It gives 
its name to the important railway station, a little over a mile to the 
soudi-west, and to the airport 3 mile?; to the north. The neighbour¬ 
hood is entirely agricultural. The population is Arab* but there are 
many recent Jew ish settlements in the neighbourhood. 

History 

Its name has been Traced hack to hod of the trihe of Benjamin; for 
most of its earlier period, however, it was in the possession of the 
Philistines, and was frequented by Israelite farmers to have their 
implements made or sharpened (J Samuel xiii. 19-22); for, under 
Philistine domination, 'there was no smith found throughout all the 
land of IaraclC After the destruction of Jerusalem it became a centre 
for Jewish scholars t but for many centuries few Jews have lived there¬ 
under the Romans it was Diuspulis and under the Crusaders 1 Si. 
George'. Later it reverted almost to its original name, Ludd, but very 
recently has been known as Lvdda. In tradition St. George was a 
distinguished Roman soldier, bom and buried at Lydda, where the 
church over his reputed grave was destroyed by Saladim He became 
the patron saint of the Crusaders, of England under Edward 111 r of 
Aragon and Portugal, of the republics of Genoa and Venice, and 
generally of seafaring Christians. i-Iis fight with the Dragon was 
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located at Lydda, first in the thirteenth-cenmry Goldin Legend of 
Jacobus de Yoragine; but the local legend is older. 

By Moslem*; St* George is usually identified with Elijah, but at 
Lydda with Christ* for an early relief of St T George and the Dragon 
on the church shows where Anti-Christ ( Dtijjitf) will be slain at the 
end of the world. 

Gommstnicatums 

Lydda junction is the most important in Palestine, with direct 
main-line standard-gauge railways to Egypt, Syria, and Turkey, 
and to Jaffa and Jerusalem, It is also the civil airport for Jerusalem 
and is on the motor-road bclsveen Haifa and Jerusalem; the main 
coastal road passes through it, and there are good connexions with 
|affa from near Rehovot on the south and through Peiah Tikva on 
the norch. 


Nablus (Bik Shechem). 32® ij h N„ 35* 15' E.; height r, 1*900 feet. 

Pop, 21,900 (1941; almost all Moslems). District Commissioner's 

headquarters. Barracks. Latin Convent* Hotel 

Nablus is the biblical Sheehern, refounded in a.d. 70—71 Elavia 
Neapolis, and called Naples by the Latins. Situated in the valley 
between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim (Jebel Eslamiya, Jebcl et l ur), it 
is a veritable oasis, the centre of its own small agricultural district of 
which it is the market town, Seventy springs irrigate its gardens and 
orchards. The town itself is small and its centre, tile old town* is 
very compact with narrow streets. It was severely damaged by 
earthquake in 1927, 

The population is almost entirely Moslem, rigid and sometimes 
fanatical- Except for a few Samaritans (ibi at the census in 1931}, 
the Last remnant of the Jews of the time of die Captivity (p, 147), now 
so poor as to be safe from persecution, no Jew dares 10 live in Nablus. 
Few will even run the risk of passing through the town. This per¬ 
sistent anti-Jewish prejudice has its roots in the past and is tradi¬ 
tionally ascribed to the treacherous massacre of the townsmen by 
Simeon and Levi, sons of Jacob (Generis xxxhr). Perhaps as a con¬ 
sequence of this tradition Nablus has become a focus of Arab 
nationalism and a principal centre of anti-Zionism. 

Among the chief buildings, the great mosque was once a church of 
Justinian; two others were Crusaders' churches; the Mosque of the 
Lepers was a hospital of the Templars. A little to the south of Nablus 
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is Jacob’s Well Bird Yakub, believed to have been dug in the parcel 
of land which Jacob purchased when he came to Shechcm. There 
Jesus, on His way from Jerusalem, rested and conversed with the 
woman of Samaria (John iv_ 6). 

Until recent years Nablus had a prosperous soap-making industry, 
with a large trade with many parts nf the Moslem world (p, 263). 
With iltc loss of this trade, mainly through the grow th nf Egyptian 
manufacture and die erection of trade-barriers, the prosperity of 
Nablus has declined. 

The water-supply is adequate and good, chiefly distributed by pipe 
from a well ho feet deep. There are four reservoirs with total storage 
capacity of 330,000 gallons. There is no public electricity supply, but 
both the barracks and the Latin Convent have their own plant. 

Communications 

Nablus is at the end of a narrow-gauge railway (105 cm.) which 
connects it with Tulkarm and Affuk, but the line is little used. The 
main first-class road from Jerusalem passes through the town, and 
about 6 mite north-west it branches to Tulkarm in the west and to 
Haifa in the north. Beisan and the Jordan valley can be reached by 
a dry-weather road. 

Nazareth. 34° 42' N. t 35* iS H E,; height i t 6oo feet. Pop. (1941) 
11,300 (8,756 in 1931; Christians 5,445, Moslems 3,226), District 
Commissioner’s headquarters. Police barracks. Hospitals (Edin¬ 
burgh Mission, 70 beds; French, 56 beds). Hospices (2). Hotel. 

Nazareth is a straggling sown built near the tap of the southern 
slopes of the Galilean hills and overlooking the plain of Esdraelom 
It is on the ancient route between Jerusalem and Tiberias. Most 
houses are substantially built of stone, but streets, with the exception 
of the main arterial road, are narrow, steep 1 and winding, the surface 
varying from asphalt to cobble, though those in the business area are 
passable to motors. The town is divided into Greek, Latin, Moslem, 
and mixed quarters* 

History 

There is no mention of the place earlier than the time of Jesus 
and the greater part of its history is connected with His life. Down 
to the time of Constantine, Nazareth was inhabited by Samaritans. 
After the Arab conquest it declined, but it prospered again during 
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the Crusades, only to contract when rhe Franks It:ft Palestine, In 
the seventeenth centu ry the Franciscans were permitted by Fakhr ed 
Din, the Druse Emir of the Lebanon, to establish a church and 
convent on the supposed site of the 'House of the Virgin 1 , Since 
then Nazareth, like Jerusalem, has become a place of religious and 
charitable establishments, and the heights around it are crowned by 
imposing orphanages, hospitals, and schools' among them the large 
orphanage of the French Salesmans occupies a commanding position 
on the ridge to the west of the town. 

The inhabitants to-day include merchants, carpenters, and masons, 
and there are four smalt workshops making tiles, tobacco, silk, and 
pottery, but the main activities arc religious. 

Water comes from the Rcina well near Rein a village. In the centre 
of the town is the 'Virgin's Fountain' (Ain Miriam). There is, 
however, a shortage in summer. Electricity is obtained from the 
Jordan power station (220 volts A.C.). There is no proper sewerage 
or drainage F cesspits being used. 

ConunumtationS 

Nazareth is on the main Jemsalem-Tiberias and Haifa-Tiberias 
motor-roads, which meet just outside. There are bus services to 
Tiberias and Affiula and neighbouring villages. 

Petah Ttkva. 32° 05' N ., 34 53' E.; height c . t bo feet. Fop, 17,400 

{at. Trj4i; all Jewish), Schools, Hospital. 

Petah Tikva, 2 A miles from Has el Ain and 7 miles from Tel Aviv 
on the first-class road from Tel Aviv to Haifa and the north, lies in 
the midst of the orange country from which it drew Its prosperity, 
fn recent years it has grown to the size of a Palestinian tmvn and 
has supplemented its agricultural activities by a number of small 
industries. Petah Tikva was founded in 1S7S by seven Jews of 
Jerusalem, anxious to breathe the purer air of the country and to 
support themselves and their families by agriculture. Without 
experience and lacking adequate means, these quickly failed, in part 
as a consequence of iinhealthmess of the undrained rite. Five years 
later there was a new settlement at Petah Tikva, of Russian Jews. 
Out of this has grown the town of to-day. the largest of all the Jewish 
Agricultural settlements in Palestine. 

)\Thc main road—one of the best in Palestine from Egypt and 
Gaza to Haifa and die north passes through Petah Tikva. 
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Ramaixah* je 54 1 N-, 35 i2 F E>; height 2*870 feet, JVp. 4,^00 
( ff *- 1937 + Christian). Broadcasting station. Schools (2 
American, i other). Hotels (2), Dispensary (no hospital)* 

Ramalhh h about to miles north of Jerusalem and about half a 
mile to the west of Bira, which is on the main road between Jerusalem 
am! Nablus. It Ls roughly on the border between Samaria and Judaea* 
and in a district well cultivated with olive, tig, and vine. The town 
covers a considerable area for its population and is generally well 
built with stone houses. The main roads in it have tarmac surfaces. 
The whole population is composed of Christian Arabs, 

History 

in Rama hah and its neighbourhood there is much He rod ran and 
pre-Hero-dian masonry 1 * to a large extent Incorporated in modem 
structures. There are also many rock tombs. In die adjoining 
village of Bira also there are many architectural remains, The 
identification of Ramallah with Ramah, the birth-ptace and burial- 
place of the prophet Samuel p is baseless. According to legend, it 
was at Bira that Mary and Joseph first discovered the absence of 
Jesus who had stayed behind in the Temple. This was a Crusaders 1 
centre, and the most noteworthy of their buildings is die beautiful 
church with pointed arches built by the Knights Templar in 1146. 

Water. There is no piped water-supply. Water is drawn from 
about 400 public wells and two private springs. Most houses have 
cisterns* but when these run dry* wafer must he drawn from the 
wells or purchased from the spring-owners. Electricity comes from 
Jerusalem by overhead cable, 

Gornttitiritctitions 

1 here is first-class road connexion to the mam Jerusalcm-Nahlus 
road P and a good second-class road to Utrun on the Jerusalem-Jaffa 
load, 

Ramler. 3I s 55 ' N -r 34 : 5 2 ' E. height c. t 7 o feet. Pop, (1941) 
13,600 (11,952 in 1937; Moslems 9,768, Christians 3,184). Police 
barracks. Convents (Greek, Franciscan), Schools (2), Dispensary 
(no hospital).) 

Rami eh „ 'the Sandy 1 , is near the northern end of the plain of 
Philbtia* 12 miles south-east of Jaffa and Tel Aviv, and 3 miles south 
ol Lydda, I he town itself is of no great importance except histori¬ 
cally. Its buildings are mostly small, and its streets except the main 
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Jerusalem Jaffa mad are generally narrow and in poor repair. The 
neighbourhood is almost entirely agricultural. The population is 
very largely Arab, except for members of the Franciscan Convent, 
There are no Jews. 


History 

The identification of Ramleh with Arimathea of the Gospels is 
apocryphal, for it was founded only in a.d. 716 by Suleiman, after¬ 
wards Caliph, to take the place of Lydda. Its position in the plain 
astride the route between Jerusalem and the port of Jaffa has always 
given it some strategic importance, and an early watch-tower is in 
fair preservation. Another, known to Christians as the "Tower of 
the Forty* (the forty' martyrs of Sebamc in Armenia), is claimed as 
a remnant of an early church and of a later Moslem building. 

In the twelfth century Ramleh was, after Jerusalem, the most 
important Crusader city in Palestine. When Saladin razed its 
fortifications its decline set in, though King Richard made it his 
headquarters for a time. Under the Ottoman Empire even the 
Moslem buildings fell to ruin. Napoleon was there in 1799, and after 
his evacuation there was a massacre of Christians hy Moslems. 
In the neighbourhood was Allenby’s headquarters during Ids final 
campaign in 191S, and the British War Cemetery is one of the largest 
in die Middle East, 

Water is pumped from a municipal well to a reservoir (uo s ooo 
gallons) and then distributed by pipe to houses. Electricity is 
supplied by direct current from Tel Aviv. 

Communications 

Ramleh station, on the Jaffa-Jerusalem railway, is just east of the 
town. Lydda junction, for Egypt and Haifa p is a miles 10 the north. 
The K,A.I\ aerodrome is about three-quarters of a mile to the south¬ 
east, and the civil airport (Lydda) 5 miles to the north. There are 
first-class roads to Haifa and Tel Aviv, to Lydda and its neighbour¬ 
hood, and to Jerusalem. 

Safad. 32° 58' N., 35" 30' E.; height f. 2,720 feet. Pop. (1941) 

f i,000 (9,441 in 1931; Moslems 6,464, Jews 2,547, Christiana 426). 

Hospitals (2). Hotels {3). 

Safad is the northernmost town of Palestine, being about “i miles 
in a direct line north-west of Lake Tiberias {14.J miles by road). 
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It is built round three sides of a hill, on the top of which are castle 
mins. Salad is ope of the highest and healthiest towns in Palestine. 
In summer it is a health resort, especially for the inhabitants of 
Tiberias, which is almost unbearable in the hot weather. The town 
is subject to earthquakes and suffered severely in 1837 and 1927. 

History 

Safad dates from about a.d. 200, but die present town only from 
about 1140, when the original castle was built by the Templars. 
The town was held in tum by the Latins and the Saracens h and 
ultimately taken by the Mamluk Sultan Beibars in 1266* when, 
despite his promise, he massacred the garrison, razed the fortress, 
and built the present tower* within which was an incline wide enough 
For four horses abreast* 

It is surprising that until the thirteenth century there is no refer¬ 
ence to Jews in the town, since Salad is now' one of their four holy 
cities. When the Jews were expelled from Spain at the end of the 
fifteenth century Safad became their principal settlement in Pales¬ 
tine; but it attained greater fame in their eyes when, in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Isaac Luria and his disciple Haim Vital 
revised the Jewish mystic writings (Cabbala) in Safad* and Joseph 
Caro codified Jewish Law in the Shukhan Aruth . The first printing- 
press in Palestine was set up in Safad in 15b]. 

Kor a short time in the eighteenth century Safad was the capital 
of a virtually independent kingdom, under a local Arab chief, Omar 
ez Zahir, generally known as Taber or Daher, who seized Tiberias 
and made war on his overlord, the Pasha of Damascus, In 1749 he 
seized Acre (p. 29% and for a short time there appeared a prospect 
of his carving out a kingdom in southern Syria; but his sons revolted, 
and hcforc! he died in 1775 his plans had miscarried. 

The town is divided into an Arab quarter with two mosques and 
a Jewish quarter with several synagogues. The tower built by Beibars 
dominates the town. In the Jewish quarter in particular the houses 
rise one above another* so shat in some places the roofs of those of 
one terrace serve as approach to Lhc houses above, hxcept tor one 
road which encircles the town, streets are nut passable for motors, 
There are no industries. 

The water-supply is good, though insufficient in summer. It is 
pumped from springs and distributed by pipes. Most houses also 
have their own cisterns. There is no general electric supply, but 
the hospitals and some of the hotels generate their own electricity, 
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Communications 

Hrst-class roods connect with Acre in the west, MetuLta in the 
north, Jisr Banat Yakub in the east, and Tiberias in the sttuth. There 
ore bus services on these roads. 


I ibouas, 32' 47' N. t 35* 32' E«; height r. 650 feet below sea 4 evel. 

Pop, c. 11,000 (erf. 1^41), Hotels, 

Tiberka, on the smith - west shore of its lake (•the Sea of Galilee 1 ), 
was built by Herod Anti pas in honour of the Emperor Tiberius, 
and was one of the most handsome cities in Roman Palestine, tt 
is surrounded on three sides by hills. Being about 6^0 feet below 
■ea-levd. it is very hot and unpleasant in summer. 

History 

Built on the site of the cemetery of an earlier city, Rakkat, there 
is no record of Jesus ever having set foot in it n for to a pious jew' a 
city built in a cemetery would be unclean. Moreover, jew? refused 
to settle in Herod's city, despite its attractions. Later, when the 
town extended a mite farther north, and after the failure of Bar 
L ochba's rebellion in A.D. 135. Tiberias became the headquarters 
of the Jewish remnant in Palestine, the seat of the Sanhedrin and the 
birth-place of the XUskna (Jewish legislative writings) and of tite 
Palestinian Talmud~ It thus rose, like 5afad h to be one of the Jewish 
holy cities. Almost a thousand years later, in 1187, it fell to Paladin, 
after an historic siege. In the sixteenth century Tiberias and its 
neighbourhood were granted by the Sultan to Don Joseph Nasi, his 
Jewish adviser, for Jewish settlement, but little came of tlic project, 
Near the city are the tombs of a number of medieval European 
Jewish worthies who came to Palestine tq die. Tiberias is now one 
of the four or five cities of Palestine which have a Jewish majority. 

The Tatcn 

The Arab quarter and the Jewish commercial quarter are on the 
edge of the lake, while the Jewish residential quarter straggles up 
the hill-side to the west. There !r one main street, which is the 
modem shopping centre. h Phe chief roads outside the walls are 
asphalted and suitable for motors. The houses are mostly of basalt, 
A large section of the old town was badly damaged by floods in 1^34. 

Tiberias is a market town, with few industries or skilled labour. 
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There b a small iron-works, but its prosperity is dependent on 
neighbouring villages which have little to spend hot much to sell, 
particularly Fruit and vegetables. A mile away, dose to the site of 
the Homan city, are mineral springs, famous for many centuries 
for their medicinal properties, and now enclosed by a company for 
baths and a spa. There is moderate prosperity during the winter as 
a health resort and some commercial fishing in the lake. 

Water-supplirs are ample, distributed by pipes from the lake. 
Electricity is obtained from the Jordan power station. 

Communications 

Buses run by the main roads to Nazareth and Haifa, Rafad and 
Samakh. 

Tulkarm. 32" 19'N., 35" oi 1 E.; height 330 feet. I'np, fi.coo . 
1937* Moslems 5,500, Christians 500). Agricultural College* 
Schools, Dispensary (no hospital). 

Tulkarm is about half-way between Haifa and l ydda, on the 
eastern side of the plain of Sharon; it is built on rising ground where 
the Zeiiuar tributary of the Iskanderuna leaves the hills of Samaria, 
and forms the main gateway to Nablus from the coastal plain. The 
town is compact, with stone-built houses* and is the centre of an 
agricultural district. The population is entirely Arab, though nearlv 
10 per dent, are Christians. 

The water-supply is e:ond and is distributed by pipes. There is 
storage for 7,700*000 gallons, 

Commumcatiom 

Tulkarm is on the main coastal railway betw een Haifa and Lydda, 
and the junction for the metre-gauge branch-line to Nablus. First- 
class ruads go cast to Nablus, south by Kalkilya to Jaffa* and west 
across the plain of Sharon to the coast at Natlianya. 


chapter XIII 

COMMUNICATIONS 


P alestine has occupied throughout history an important strategic 
position between Egypt and Mesopotamia and between Egypt and 
Asia Minor, Its communications, therefore, have from early times 
been of great importance. Two immemorial routes pass by it or 
through it: one, from Damascus south and west by the plains of 
Esdnielon and Megiddo and over the Carmel ridge to Philistia — the 
Way of the Sea s to Egypt (p. 344); the other, cast of the Jordan 
depression to south-west Arabia (p. 435). Both were great caravan 
routes, I inking up the trading centres of the Euph rates and southern¬ 
most Arabia with the ports of the eastern Mediterranean, Of these 
ports only Acre (Ptolemais) is now within the limits of Palestine 
and its functions have been taken over by Haifa; the ancient Phoeni¬ 
cian ports of Tyre and Si don, now in the State of the Lebanon, have 
lost their importance, 

Tlie Palestinian section of the Damascus route between Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egy pt received also at Gaza part of the caravan traffic from 
ihc Yemen in south-west Arabia (p. 44a), the remainder passing 
through Transjordan to join the Way of the Sea' near Deraa on the 
Yarmuk. Less significant for trade -were the cross-country routes 
from Gaza and from Jaffa through Jerusalem to Amman in Trans¬ 
jordan* and thence direct across the desert into Babylonia. All 
ancient, medieval r and modern roads serve more or less directly these 
fundamental lines of communication. 

Within Palestine itself communications were no less simple. 
Between north and south the 'Way of the Sea' was supplemented by 
a ridge way along the Judaean watershed. Evading the steep-sided 
valleys, it ran from highland Galilee and Acre across the plain of 
lisdraelon to Shechem (Nablus'), Jerusalem, Hebron* and Becraheba. 
Transverse routes left the 'Way of the Sea' for Jerusalem at Gaza by 
J.aehisb, and at Jaffa by Ramie h; a third from Caesarea (Kisarya) 
reached Shechem (Nablus) through Samaria (Sebustya). Thus the 
topography of Palestine, with its well-marked trends, has, throughout 
the history of the country, strongly influenced communications* 

The striking feature of the routes of Palestine is the way in which, 
under successive administrations, they have perpetuated the early 
almements. Thus the present road system bears a welt-marked 
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relationship in that uf Roman times, and nf even earlier ]n:riods, 
This is due in part to the strong control exerted by the physical back¬ 
ground, not only in indicating alinemems p but also in influencing the 
si mat ion of towns and villages. In part also it is due to the lasting 
effect of the mad-building activities of the Romans. 

Early routes were merely tracks cleared of stones to allow the 
passage of chariots and carts. In the plains, the valleys, and the 
desert the soil was firm enough to form tracks, marked out by caravan 
traffic, their courses fixed by the points where water could be 
obtained and by defensible sites. In Roman times the old network 
gave place to a constructed system* by which Government and Army 
became unified. For a long period the Romans used existing routes, 
while the country remained peaceful. But after the Jewish revolt of 
a.d. 66-70 (p. 94) they w ere compelled to construct mads to facilitate 
the movement nf troops. A significant parallel occurred under the 
Mandate, during the disturbances of 1929-1939 {pp. 125-130)* when 
new roads were b-uill or old ones improved so that the authorities 
could more effectively control the outbreaks. 

The RoEnan roads served the needs of the Army and of the Govern¬ 
ment, and besides their strategic functions they also brought advan¬ 
tages to the cities by stimulating commerce, and to the whole country 
through their influence on culture and the spread of ideas. Thev 
were in use during the Middle Ages, and in many places until the end 
of the nineteenth century, when carriage roads, so called, began to 
be constructed after 1890. But under Ottoman neglect great and 
small roads alike fell into disrepair* In 1914 only one road, from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem, was in fair order. Only one motor-car had been 
seeti in Palestine, and it never left the country . On many so-called 
roads horse-drawn vehicles could not pass, and tow ns such as Nablus 
and Safari could be reached only by horse or don key or on foot. 


History 0/ Railways 

The country was slightly better off for railways, although all were 
narrow-gauge lines (105 cm.). The first Sine, built between April 
1890 anti August 1893, linked Jaffa through LydtJa with Jerusalem, 
a distance of 54 miles, and was owned by a French company. The 
llejaz railway from Damascus to Medina had been completed, with 
its important branch m Palestine connecting Dcraa, through Samakh, 
Beisan* and Affuk T with Haifa. The concession, originally granted 
to an Anglo-Turkish syndicate, had been purchased by the Ottoman 
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Government, and die fine was opened in 1906. A small branch from 
Haifa to Acre was built later, but the extension from AfFufa south¬ 
wards to Nablus was unfinished in 1914, and there was no coastal 
railway south from Haifa, 

During the War of 1914-1918 the railway system was hurriedly 
expanded by the Turks. By 1916 they had completed the line to 
Nablus, built a new one from Masudiya (Massoudieh) on it through 
Tulkarm to Hadcra, a second from Tulkarm southwards to Ramleh, 
and a third from Wadi Sarar on the Jerusalem railway to Beer- 
sheba and Kuseimeh (Kosseima). A branch from this was built from 
Tina to Gaza. To do this they dismantled the lines from Haifa to 
Acre and from Jaffa to Lydda. 

During their advance from Egypt the British Army constructed 
a standard-gauge double-track railway from Kaiitara on the Suez 
canal to Rafa, and thence to Beershcba, After the capture of Gaza it 
was extended from Rafa through Gaza to Lydda, The line front 
Lydda to Jerusalem was reconstructed to standard gauge, a new 
standard-gauge line was built from Lydda to Haifa, the small narrow- 
gauge line from Haifa to Acre was relaid, and a narrow-gauge (60 cm,) 
temporary line was built from Lydda to the port area at Jaffa. 

The Civil Administration took over the Palestine railways in 
October 1920, the assets (fixed and otherwise) being subsequently 
bought by the Palestine Government, The Kaniara-Rafa section T 
which is in Egypt, remained the property of the British Government, 
hut it is administered by the Palestine Railways by agreement, [t is 
now known as the Sinai (Rantara-Rafa) railway. 

I nder the Civil Administration there was until 1939 very little 
new construction- -Much of the permanent way built by the military 
authorities was relaid on a more lasting basis. The temporary line 
between Lydda and Jaffa was replaced by a new- standard-gauge 
railway, but one of the tracks from Kantara -built during the war 
as a double line — was removed, and the military' tracks from Wadi 
Sarar to Bccrsheba and Kuseimeh, from Gaza to Tina, and from 
Rafa to Beersheba were dismantled for lack of traffic* die first two 
in 1925, the last in 1927, In 1921 the short branch from Ras el Ain 
to Petah Tikva was built, part of its cost of construction being contri¬ 
buted by Petah Tikva, With the opening of die first-class road to 
Tel Aviv, passengers ceased to he carried on this branch, and it was 
afterwards operated only for goods traffic. The section of the branch- 
line frum Affula to Masudiya was dosed in 1932 as a measure of 
economy for similar reasons, hut the track was not removed, and it 
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has been used since for special purposes. As part of the harbour 
development at Haifa r railway futilities were very greatly increased at 
that port From 1932 onwards, and a new large central station was 

built. 

These nil ways met the needs of the country in times of peace. 
Traffic wa$ only heavy on the standard-gauge line during the 
harvesting of the citrus crop, most of which passed through the port 
of Haifa. Rut with the outbreak of war in 1939 the temporary in¬ 
security of sea-routes in the Mediterranean threw a greater strain 
on the railways than they were able to bear. This led to improve meric 
of the railway along the ancient "Way of the Sea' from Egypt, which 
became once more the mam line of communications in die country, 
and to the extension of the standard-gauge railway from Haifa to 
Ez Zib, close to the " Ladder of Tyre 7 on the Lebanese border. 

Immediately after the Syrian campaign in 394i t which ended in 
the Allied occupation ol the country, the different routes for a practic¬ 
able standard-gauge extension to Syria were examined, and orders 
were given in September to build it from Ez Zib along the coast by 
Beirut to Tripoli, where it would link up with the standard-gauge 
line to Aleppo. Work was completed early in 1943 and the line 
opened to traffic under military control. 

Apart from the great importance of connecting Egypt through 
Palestine with Aleppo and Turkey by standard-gauge railway, the 
new line wil] confer great benefits on Beirut, the inland communica¬ 
tions of which were previously quite inadequate to sltvc its excel lent 
harbour. 

The constructional work on the main line undertaken because of 
the war, and the consequent insecurity of .Mediterranean sea-routes, 
has been the installation of new passing-loops from Kantara to Lvdda t 
improvement of terminal facilities at these two places, additional 
locomotive-yard space at Gaza, and extension of sidings and other 
facilities at Haifa East. Improvements have also been made in water- 
ing facilities at certain stations^ and the capacity of the line from 
Kantara to Lydda has been raised to 15 trains a day. 

This increased capacity' has necessitated an increase of rolling- 
stock, some of which is on loan or hire. The most important change 
of all has been the gradual conversion of fuelling of all standard- 
gauge locomotives from coal to frit* which is refined in the country 
at Haifa, a change which was due for completion by tile summer 
of 3943, 

There has been less new work on the narrow-gauge lines of 
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Palestine than on the standard-gauge. Two interchange points 1 
from standard to narrow gauge have been constructed at Nesher, near 
Haifa, and at Nur esh Shems P near Tulkarm; the facilities at Samakh 
have been improved. The lines from Nablus to Tulkarm and to 
Affula have at times been used, but with the great improvements on 
the main line they have now (1Q43) been placed on a 'care and 
maintenance' basis. The extension and improvements to the narrow- 
gauge tine in Transjordan are given in Chapter XVII. 

To what extent the changes noted above are to be considered per¬ 
manent it is impossible to say, Xnt all will be required in times of 
peace. Full details are not yet available for publication, and in the de¬ 
scription of the lines that follows they are only given in general terms, ; 

Development of Ronds # 

Of the ancient routes, that along the coastal plain the 'Wav of 
the Sea’ from Egypt to Damascus—was the most important. As 
far as Ras el Am its course through Gaza, Mejdel, Isdud, Yibna or 
by Vusur, Katia, Lydda, and Randeh h followed by the main mad of 
to-day (pp, 373-377). From Has cl Ain it turned inland along the 
foot of the Samarian highland where rhe ground was firmer p through 
Tulkarm and over die Carmel ridge to Mcgtddn. and thence 10 
Damascus* either by Beisan and Ftk ur by Mount Tabor, lakes 
Tiberias and Iiuleh r to join the rouie from Tyre and Sidon. Another 
important route was the ridge way. followed by Abraham, through 
Beisan, Nahlus, Jerusalem, Hebron, and Beersheba, Among the 
transverse routes, that from Acre eastwards to Safad, along the fault 
which separates upper and lower Galilee, and that from Beisan 
through the vale of Jezreei, and along the plain of Esdraeton En Cape 
Carmel, are followed generally by first-class roads to-day. In the 
south the Nabataean caravan route from the Wadi Araba, through 
Ain Flash, Kumub, and Beemheba to Gaza, still forms part of the 
chief route between Gaza and Akaba. 

The Roman roads, incorporating the ancient tracks, resolved into 
a pattern closely resembling that of the present day. Again the two 
chief mads were the coastal route and the central route. The former, 
from Rafa, through Gaza, Ascalon, and Jamnia, threw off a branch 
to Jerusalem as did its predecessor and as does its modem count er- 

1 Sometimes called "Transhipment point*', m term which i* nmbiqurms in such 
arras as Haifa* where rhere in (ranthipnant From ship ta *hip and ’ 1 rmnshipmc rU - 
from train to train. 

J A hrkf null me of th* radway to Tripoli is* however* included 3* this line was 
not completed when the Handbook OFi l^yria (BH. No. 513) w’ciu to press. 
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part, then continued through Caesarea, Atlit. and round Cape Carmel 
to Acre for Antioch. The central road of Homan times, from Beisan 
through Nablus, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Hebron to Tell el Milh, 
is to-day followed by the second most important road of the country', 
except in the south, where Bcershcba replaces Tell el Milh. Trans¬ 
verse roads, linking the two north-south roads, and leading east across 
the Jordan, were numerous, and most of them have now their modem 
counterparts. 

Of the so-called carriage roads begun at the end of the nineteenth 
century—the first real attempt to replace those of Roman times—the 
earliest to be completed w ere the four linking Jaffa with Haifa, Nablus, 
Jerusalem, and Gaza; the two linking Jerusalem with Jericho, and 
with Bethlehem and Hebron; and the road from Gaza to Beersheba. 
But before the War of 1914-1918 Palestine had no first-class roads, 
and most of the routes were merely tracks, used only by animal 
transport and quite unsuitable for wheeled traffic. During the war, 
though roads received less attention than railways, some were im¬ 
proved by the Turkish authorities and some in the south by the 
British military' authorities, though most were in bad repair when 
the war ended. Since then the Palestine Government have continued 
the improvements, partly in order to develop commerce and settle¬ 
ment, and partly for security reasons, particularly during the dis¬ 
turbances of the three or lour years preceding the present war- This 
progress has not merely betfn maintained, but has been intensified 
since 1939, and to-day first-class roads connect all the principal towns 
and many of the villages in the country, though the main framework 
still follows the ancient pattern. Thus two great roads run the length 
of the country from south to north: (a) from Gaza in the south by the 
coastal plain, past Gape Carmel and Haifa to the Lebanese frontier 
at Has cn Nakurah; and {b) from Beersheba by the Judaean ridge way 
through Hebron, Jerusalem, and Nablus to the Syrian frontier at 
Metulla, A number nf first-class roads run from west to east, and 
shorter lengths of good road connect Important centres. The second- 
class roads are as a rule motorablc in the dry season only. Almost 
every ce'nirc of consequence in the count ry is now joined to its neigh¬ 
bour by at least one first- or second-class ruad. 


RAILWAYS 

All railways now operated by the Palestine administration have 
single tracks, but passing-loops arc numerous and, because of the 
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great development of good motor-roads, the railways fully meet the 
needs of the country* certainly in peace-time. They are described in 
this section in the following order: 


A Standard Gauge 

Miles 

Km, 

Page 

1. Haifa-Lydda-Gaza-Kantani, 

* 57 } 

4 I 4 ’ 1 

35 1 

with branches, (a) Haifa-Nesher , 

4*6 

7'4 

{£) Tulkarm-Nur esh Sherris 

3 * 1 

5'0 


(e) Has el Am-Pctah Tikva 

41 

6-6 


( d) Kafr Yinis-Nabak 

3 + J 

5'3 


2 . JaJfa-Lydda * 

ii’4 

20-0 

357 

with Saraftmd Cantonment 
branch T 

*“5 

40 

3* Lyddu-Jcmsalem * 

41-4 

667 

358 

4. Haifa-Tripoli 

Haifa- Azzih (Ez Zib) 

23-0 

37-0 

360 

Azzih (Ez ZibJ-'l'ripoli T 

11 9 r S 

192-4 

361 

B. Narrow Gauge (203 nw.) 

5. Haifa-Acre ..... 

iz'6 

20 2 

3^5 

6, Haifa-Sarnakh + 


87-0 

3&7 

7 + Tulkarm-Nablus , 

zj -4 

377 

3&9 

8- Affula-Masudiya .... 

37 ^ 

599 

37 ' 

r 

C. Nurrou' Gauge (205 cm.) in Syria and Transjordan 
9, Samakh-Deraa . . * t 45 9 

73 ‘S 

505 

10. Deraa-Maan (208-6 miles, 335-7 km/) 
and extension , 


37&7 

50S 


The last two are described in Chapter XVII, which deals with the 
communications of Transjordan. The line between El Hammett 
(5 miles beyond Samakh) and Nessib (8 miles beyond Deraa) is in 
Sy ria, but Deraa is the junction for Damascus and for Maan, so that 
it is more convenient to describe the lines to and from Deraa. 

Administration 

All railways within Palestine are the property of the State. The 
Palestine Railway Administration is a department of the Government, 
and the General Manager is directly responsible to the High Com¬ 
missioner. As stated above, the line from Rafa to Kan Kara in Egypt 
and that from Nessib to Maan in Transjordan are also, by agreement. 
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under the same general management. The flection in Syria between 
Sanaakh and Nessib is part of the Chemin cle Fer Hedjaz and is in 
peace-lime managed by the Syrian Railway administration. The new 
main Line from Haifa to Tripoli h under the Palestine Railways as 
far as Ez Zib* but thereafter under the Military authorities. 

There arc nine departments under the General Manager: (i) 
General .Management, (ii) Traffic, (iii) Commercial, (iv) Locomotive 
and Carriage, (v) locomotive Running, (vi) Engineering, (vii) Stores, 
(viii) Medical, (ix) Accounts. 

The control and administration of alt railways of both gauges is 
centralized in Haifa, All senior officials with one exception are 
British, The junior grades are mostly Arabs and Jews under British 
supervision, but until the outbreak of war in 1939 such supervision 
was inadequate. Since the war additional personnel has been found 
from the Military services. 

Traffic 

The capacity and speed limits of each line, and the time normally 
taken on each journey by passenger, mixed, and goods trains* are 
given in the detailed descriptions which follow. The figures, unless 
otherwise stated, are for 1939. The only regular goods tram services 
are over the standard-gauge main line between Ka n Lira and Haifa. 
Between Jaffa and Jerusalem goods trains are fitted in when required. 
On all others, both standard- and narrow-gauge lines, "mixed trains 1 
take goods wagons when necessary. 

A steady flow of about 30 wagons □ day was maintained before 1939 
from Egypt to destinations in Palestine, freight being chiefly com¬ 
posed of foodstuffs, asphalt, and paraffin. Imports from Haifa, and 
particularly cement and building material for Tel Aviv, accounted 
for much of the freight southwards, but there was little export traffic 
by rail to Egy pt. Military traffic has greatly increased the importance 
of this line'since 1939, and the capacity' has been increased to 15 
trains a day. 

The traffic peak period on the standard-gauge system in peace¬ 
time was the citrus season (November to March), but the density of 
traffic varied very much according to the crop and the external market. 
The citrus harvest had little effect on the narrow-gauge system, 
which was more influenced fay the cereal season of Syria, Transjordan* 
and northern Palestine* particularly from June to September, 
Melons grown in central and southern Palestine were loaded from 
June to August and affected both standard gauge and narrow, some 
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being cxprmed to Syria. In 1937 the Masudiya-Affub section was 
temporarily upened expressly for the transport of melons, so that the 
crap loaded at Tulkarm ior Syria could go through on a railway of 
the same gauge, to save transfer at Haifa. 

Junctions, Interchange (Transhipment) Points, mid Termini 

The only important junctions are Lydda and Haifa. The inter¬ 
change point at the bitter for the narrow-gauge line to Sarnakh is at 
Nesher. AfFula, Masudiya, and Tulkarm are minor junctions, the 
interchange point between the two gauges for the latter being at 
Nur esh Shems. Jaffa, Jerusalem, Rafa* Azzi b (Ez Zib), and Samakh 
are the official termini of Palestine railways. 

Workshops 

Alt heavy repairs to locomotives, carriages, and wagons are carried 
out in the Kishon workshops, 41 miles (7 km.) east of Haifa, which 
were opened in 1933 and have been expanded since 1939, General 
repairs to locomotives on the Hejaz line are usually done at Damascus, 
but since 1939 most have been effected at Haifa. The capacity of the 
Haifa shops at the end of 1942 was 6 heavy and 3 light repairs per 
month (standard gauge), and 3 heavv and z light repairs per month 
(narrow gauge). 

Fuel 

Before 1940 ail locomotives burnt good-quality Welsh steam coal, 
bought through she Crown Agents for the Colonies, and landed at 
Haifa. A reserve stock of about three months 5 supply was stored at 
Haifa, Lydda, Gaza, and Kantara. During the war much has heen 
landed at Kantara and carried up the line to the other points required. 
But there has also been a complete change of policy. It was expected 
that by the middle of T943 all standard-gauge locomotives would be 
converted to oil-burning, the fuel being obtained from the Haifa 
refineries- A similar change is projected for narrow-gauge engines, 
but no conversions have yet heen made (Jan. 194^). 

The proposals include the storage of two months 5 reserve stocks 
of oil distributed as Follows: 

Standard Gauge: Kan taro (5,000 tons), Gaza (3,000), Lydda 
(5,750), Tulkarm (3,000), Haifa (1.000). 

Narrate Gauge: Samakh (500), Amman (750), Maan (500), 
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Water-supply 

For the standard-gauge main line, water-supplies are adequate 
between Gaza and Ez Zib 1 though the quality varies. Between Kan- 
tara and Gaza water has always been difficult. Details are given in the 
descriptions of the railways concerned. 

Water is also sufficient but variable on the narrow-gauge line from 
Haifa to Samakh p and thence to Nessib; but there have always been 
difficulties in the Transjordan section. Latest developments arc given 
in Chapter XVII. 


Railway Construction 

The follow ing constructional details apply generally to the railways 
in Palestine. 

Standard-gauge Railways 

(a) Ballast is of crushed crystalline limestone (except on the Sinai 
railway (Kantara-RaFa) which is sand-ballasted), most being obtained 
from the railway quarries at Nur esh She ms (on a small standard- 
gauge branch) about 3 mites from Tulkarm. There are also private 
quarries east of Haifa and at Beit Nabala, from which similar ballast 
is purchased. 

(h) Sleepers, Steel is gradually replacing timber (creosoted pine) 
for sleepers* but both wooden and steel sleepers are still in use on the 
Haifa-Kmtara railway, 

(r) Rails. Flat bottom rails of British standard section, weight 
75 lb. per yard, are used throughout. 

(d) Length of running line administered by Palestine Railways, 
excluding sidings, loops, and marshalling lines, but including the 
Kantara-Rafa section and the Haifa-Azzib line, totals about 352 
miles (566 km*}. 1 

(e) Maximum axle-load, 17 tons. 

if) Bridges. There are 113 bridges (excluding culverts) on the 
standard-gauge Lines, but no tunnels. 

Narrow-gangf Railways 

(a) Ballast is mostly as For the standard-gauge lines, but east of 

1 This figure excludes ihv Jiut frem Azxib n> Tripoli which is ■dminatrred by 
the M ili tJiry authorities. 
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Beilin black basalt from near the track is used in the Jordan valley, 
and in Transjordan either limestone or basalt, whichever is most 
convenient. 

(b) Sleepers are of the steel ‘pea-pod 5 type* except at crossings 
where creosoted pine timbers are used. 

(r) Rails. Flat bottom rails weighing 21-5 kg. per metre (c. 43^ lb, 
per yard) are used throughout. 

(d) Length of running line, within Palestine only, totals 127-2 miles 
{204-8 km.). 

(e) Maximum axle-bad r to tons. 

{/) Bridges, There are 163 bridges within Palestine and one 
tunnel. From Samakli to Nessib there are 18 hridges and 7 tunnels, 
and from Xessib to Maan many bridges and viaducts (Chap. XVII), 

Debcmption of Railways 

The description of the railw ays which fallows is divided into three 
parts: (a) details nf the tine as a whole, distances, branch-lines* 
junctions, interchange painty permanent way, capacity, &c.; (b) 
general description of the line and the country passed; (c) details of 
stations and their facilities, and of chief engineering works. In the 
general description distances are given in miles; in the detailed 
description in the metric system, which is used hy the railway 
authorities. 

In the first column of the detailed description the distance is given 
in kilometres from the starting-point; and, where this does not con¬ 
form to the kilometre posts, the distance by kilometre posts is also 
given. 

In the second column is given the station name, sometimes an 
alternative name, and the distance between neighbouring passing- 
loops* 

The third column gives the station facilities (abbreviated to sa .ve 
space); details of important bridges and tunnels- and remarks on 
alinement and gradient. Of all railway facilities, those at stations 
are the most Liable to change, a fact particularly true of Palestine 
railways in time of war, when a much greater burden has been throw n 
on them than that for which they were maintained before 1939. While 
it is possible that additional facilities w ill be required and are in fact 
being provided at Haifa and Lydda. it is also probable that many 
will not be maintained when the war is over. 
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The following abbreviations arc used in the last column: 


Air. 

PL. 

W. 

(T. 5,000 gls.). 

(R.) 

(UR.) 

(C.) 


(SP.);(EP); 
(OP,); (HP.); 
(WP.)- 
F. 

PP.; GP. 
GS.;C.S. 
LP.; SLP.; 

ELP,; ELR. 
RpS. 

BC. 

Tbl. 

Tr. 

PE 3 .( 6 ) 

MY.(S) 

Sdg(s). 


Altitude of the railway station. 

Fassing-loop* The number of loops is shown in 
brackets. 

Watering facilities are shown in brackets after the 
letter W. 

Water tank, capacity 5*000 gallons. 

Water may be relied upon, 

W r ater facilities are unreliable. 

Water columns; the figure gives the number of 
columns available. 

Steam pom p; Electric pump; Gil pump; Hand-pump; 
Wind-pump, 

Fuel (coal, oi| p or both). 

Passenger platform; goods platform. 

Goods shed: Citrus shed. 

Loading platform; side-loading platform; end-loading 
platform; end-loading ramp. 

Repair shops. 

Breakdown crane. 

Turntable. 

Turning triangle. 

Engine shed For 6 locomotives. 

Marshalling yards, 8 roads. 

Siding(s), 


L HA I FA -K ANT.4RA 

Raute 


Haifa-Tulkarra 

41-5 miles 

66 j 8 kilometres 

Tulkarm-Lydda 

37'3 .. 

440 „ 

Lydda-Ga/a 

4°S .. 

65-2 

Ga 7 .a-Kantara East 

1480 .. 

238-1 


2573 

4<4‘* 




(a) Haifa to N'esher (Interchange Point and Portland Cement Factory). 
4-6 miles (7-4 km.) 

(A) Tulkaim to Nur esh SEiems (Interchange Point and Ballast Quarries)* 
j’i miles (5*0 km r ) 

(c) Has el Am to Petah Tikva* 4-1 miles (6-6 km.) 

(d) Kafr Yiois to Beit N'abala, yj miles (5-3 km.) 

The last three, {b), ( c), and (d), arc operated as sidings from the main line. 
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Permanent mty, ztativm, and kilometre p**sts 

Standard gauge. Single track. Ballast, crushed crystalline limestone to 
Kafa, thence sand-ballast. Ralls, tlat-bottom T 75 lb. per yd. Sleepers, 
wooden and steel. Maximum axle-load, 17 tons. Minimum radius nl 
curves, 14=6 m. at km. 235 6. Maximum gradient; Haifa toTulkamu 1 an 
1 17’5; Tulkarm to Kantani, 1 in go. .Maximum distance between pass mg- 
loops, 15 km. between Gil bane! 1 and Kantara. Kilometre posts are num¬ 
bered from Haifa to Kantara East, 0-414 km. In the Detailed Description 
of the line, passing-kdps with an asterisk have been constructed since 

m 9 - 


Speed e md capacity 

The times given are those taken by the old coil-burning Baldwin 
engines, used before 1940. Later figures arc not available. 


Overall time (including stops); 
Haifa-Tulkarm 
Haifa-Lydda 
Haifa-Gazsi 
Haifa Kantara Last 


Foss eager Goods 

e hr. 30 min, 3 hr, 15 min, 

2 i! 3 ® *1 1 ti 45 fi 

4 »i ii 6 t* 0 « 

s ,, 45 *• '3 *, *J .. 


Maximum train speeds; Haifa to Rafa {pasiengtr), 50 m.p.h.; {goods), 
37 m.p.h. Rafa to Kantara (/j^rFW£fr} h 43 m.p.h, \ 31 m.p.h. There 

are permanent speed restrictions of 28 m.p.h. at curves. 

Capacity of line T 10 trains each way in 24 hours, until 1040; since re¬ 
ported to be raised to 15 trains. 

Net load, 400 tons. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

This is the main line through Palestine, Only in (lie first few miles, 
where it passes round Cape Cafrnel + arc there any difficulties, and 
there are no engineering works of any importance except the bridges 
over coastal rivers and streams. 

As far as Tantrum* mile 18 7, the line is never more than a mile 
from the shore, and often only a few hundred yards, blit at Tantura 
it begins to cross the coastal plain, and from Hadera* mile 30-8, to 
Lydda junction, mile 68-9, it skirts the eastern side of the plain of 
Sharon, often close to the foot of the hills. The Jaffa Jerusalem line 
(RIys. a, 3) joins at Lvdda r after which the main line converges on 
the cnast T and from Yibna, mile 77-5. to the Egyptian boundary at 
Rafa, mile 132-0, it follows the inland edge of the sand-dune belt 
fairly doaely* Throughout its whole course in Palestine it never 
rises to 200 feet above sea-level 
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In the Siiiui section also there? are no difficulties of j]inement. 
The nii I way keeps behind the sand-dune belt, and from a few miles 
beyond El Aiish, where it is dose to the open sea, it keeps near the 
shore of the shallow salt lagoon, Sabkhet el Bardawil, and at Miafak 
is at the water's edge. 

In Palestine there arc no running difficulties. Water is plentiful, 
even at Gaza. But in the Sinai section the supply has always been 
inadequate, even for the restricted service in peace-time. There is 
no suitable water between El Arish and Kuntani, and special water- 
trains have had to be run from Kasitara to Mazar, a distance of just 
over 70 miles, to fill the water-tanks at this station. Under war-time 
conditions, with many more trains running, this is a costly operation. 
By January 1943 a new plan was to be in operation. This comprised 
the erection of a water-softening plant and 14 new tanks at El Arish, 
from which locomotives will be able to fill their own tenders fur use 
between Mazar and Kantara, and from which they will also take an 
additional 30-ton water-tank load, half to be used for the journey to 
Mazar and half to he picked up for the return journey from Mazar 
to El Apish The reserve storage tanks at Mazar were only to be kept 
filled for emergency use. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Km. from Stations und 

Mmfa poLiing-jaapt Remarks 


o^o 




«-5 


14 o 


Haifa East 3 (1 ) 


Haifa Central (7) 


Kafr Semi (*0 
Ttreh (Tim) (7) 


W.(iown mains. qo p CM id*. r R.-; 

I'P.i: F,- PP .OP.b); GS.; ELR.fj): RpSi; 

ES.fji); J bl.; MY.- Sds^ For docriptwi of 
rh# town and port, awpp. 300-307. 

Lint passLi south of iht Main Wharf and Transit 
Shed*. 

FL 4 i>; PP.(a>. 

OllC Einc piLsaca the Passenger landing wharf 
(with E-oop) rejoining the main lint north-west of 
ihe siiinon. Main line then cuts aenws the Bill 
Gfllltm promonEory and rounds Cnpr Carmel, 
keeping close to the shore, 

PMO- 

Line keep* about 4O0 yard? or [*33 from the ihote 
rrtoBt of the way to the At!it promontory. 

PM*)- 

The coastal plain widens- to about t mile, 
'rhere are sal(-pans near the cosit just before 
Attic. 


Many facilities have been added since tgjg. Further remodelling ia in progress 
(lQ 43 k Details are net available fur publication. 

A MS 


a a 
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K»k Jmm Statiom and 


Httifu passtng-l&rpi 

Rrtttafks 

20'5 Atlit (Atiilit) 

(ioI 

PI.,< 2 ); GP.; CiS.; fWg. 

Line keeps about | milt from the coast, and is 
separated from it by marsh- There i* 4 ridge of 
low Sandhills on the landward nde. 

3 ,0’i Tantura (4) 
f, 32 5 

J4'3 Zjoikos Yakov 
(ZremtON Jacob) 
t 7 ) 

PUi). 

Line bends inland and crosses the Tantura river. 
PL.(i}; W.{T.ao r ooo gt*, from Well.FL; C.fr)); 
GP*; GS. 

Station is about j mde from the Coot and is Con¬ 

41 r £ BlS YAM IN'A {&} 

nected with the coastal road i mile farther in¬ 
land ; front rhis then? is a hill road to the village 
of Ztchnm Jacob, 

Lina keeps round the edge of the CamleS foothills 
crossing the Zerka river about km. 38-B- 

PL*); GP,; CS^CS, 

A rough track leads to the an sat at Caesarea, 

Line cs nearly 3 oal» inland opposite Caesarea, 
with wide sand-dune belt between. 

4 ft "6 l Lumra (E) 

i 

PUj): GK:GS.,CS. 

Station is about 1 j miles cast of the pmsperny s 
'■'iltflgE]- 

I,ine now clears the Carmel foothills and goa* 
inland across the northern end of the plain of 
Sharon. 


Steel bridge over the 1 ludera river, 1 8 m. 3 


■+'5 rn_ 

58 ’o Qaqux (Kakctj) (ft) PL.{l). 

Station is i£ miles nunh of ihsr small village, and 


&i '3 

frf>-8 Tijukarm (12) 

i& joined to it by a rough road. 

Steel bridge. 4 5 pi, 

PLXt); W-Cf.4,40c gla, from wdlJL- C, EP*)| 
PP.; C 5 *; ELR.(z); ES.( 3 ); Tr,; Sd^O). 
Junction fut narrow-^aug4 line to Nablus (Rly. 7J 
and For Standard -gauge branch-Une to rhe inter¬ 

684 

change point at Nut ijsh Sherris, For town de¬ 
scription, rfr p. 33ft, First-class roads ^ [0 
Nathanya on the coast (10 miles), east to Nablus 
(l 7 t nuies), and south to Tel Aviv atld jalfu. 

Bridge over Tin river, 10 ^ 3 -& 5 m. (steal) 4- 
6 < 3 m. (masonry arch). 

78-6 Qalqilia (Kal- 
KILVA)([J> 

PL.(j:); GP.: CiS. 

Station is ij miles north of the village, with 
which it is connected by lire!-class branch-POld 
■lo the main Tulkarm-jaffa rnsd, 

t +-4 

Steel bridge, single span, 18 4 m,, over the Isdlkar 
tributary of the Auj» r 

9°9 

Steel bridge, 5 x m.. height 4-4 m. above on* 

of the Auja wtdi-bcdi. 

5C3 R*s bi. Ain (13) 

PL,(j); W (T ao h «o gJs. from well, UR, ■ Cii), 

ap-v 

* 

Shun branch (6-A bi,) to Petah Tilni, operated 

m 
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Km- from Stations and 


Haifa passitt^-hopi 

Rtmvkf 

941 

m Sttfmg. For town description uf Petah Tike*, 
»* 334 . 

First-cluSs road from station through Fetch Tifev^ 
to Tel Aviv and Jaffa. 

Steel bridge, 7x6'5 m., height 5-3 tn. above Ayja 
wadi-bed. 

1025 

Steel bridge, 2 10 5 m., over tributary of the 

Wadi Kebir. 

104-3 Kafr Yinie (Jin- 

( 7 > 

Short branch (yj. km. - ) to Beit Nabalu P Operated 
A 4 Aiding. 

1*5 5 

t. io£ ,, 

Lydda airport is immediately west of the Station. 
Steel bridge* 3 10 m. n over the Wadi Kebir. 

Line enters the cultivated outskirts of Lydda P 
suon ufu-T crossing the bridge, and passes the 
built-up area about km. 10B. 

fr IO9S 

1 1 Q J fi LVDPA j UNCTION 

(*) 

jiifTa line (RJy. 2j jaina tn from west. 

FL.ffil; W,{T,fo,ooo gls. from wttLFL; L\(5)J; 
F.; FP 4 J) ? GP.; GS*; ELft jfa); RpS.: ES.{27); 
Tr.; BC : MV{i 4 ], 

junction for Jaffa and TeL Aviv (R|y t z). and for 
Jerusalem (Rly. 3 ) r For description of Lyd da 

t- 11 t r 3 

town, Kf pp. 33 a -332. 

Line leaves for Jerusalem, Main line rums west 

115 & Beer Yakov {Uher 
Jaltjq) 

and skirts the gardens of Rimleh. 

OF.CS. l bdg5.(j). A collecting centre for citrus 
fruit 

11 g-g Keiiovot (5) 

Line turns south-west across the richly cultivated 
plain of PhiNstia. 

PL.fi); FP.,GP.; CS.; Sdgtjj), 

The coastal rood crosses the fine at Rehovot 

13-4-15 Yidna fSj 

station and continues, louth to Rehmu! village. 
1 mile distant. 

PL.( 2 l;GP.; CS. 

135 '® 

1369 

*. 1373 

€r I31'9 Slikreir (7) 

Ug J 4 

Station is [ j miles north-east of the village. 

Steel bridge, aviS m, approx. 

Steel bridge, 6x6 m., over the Wadi Rubin. 

Line passes Yihna village. 

pmd* 

Steel bridge, 2: 18 m, approx. „ height 6’S m. 
above the dry bed of the Wadi Sukrrir. 

J40 3 IsDUD (12) 

PL.fi); GP 

I ji-S Majdal {Mejbel) 
( 4 ) 

Station as about 1 4 miles north of the small village. 

Line is wtpuiated from the -shore by a belt of tend- 
duncs. nearly 3 miles wide, which begin* 10 
narrow soon after passing rhe x-dlage- 
PL.(2j;GP.;eS;Sdg. 

Station w about a mile cast of the village, through 
which El is connected by a second-class road 10 


Juru (am* AfrCalnn) nn the coast, 
■ Constructed since 1939 («* p. 343). 
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Km, from Stations and 


Haifa 

paun¥-/iH^i 

Mtmarks 

<T, 

137 ® 

El Jn A (9} 

FMO'* 


165 3 

Dj£ih Sunsjo (io) 

PMOiGF. 


lfefe -2 


Masonry viaduct, 4 ■ & m. 


170 -2 

* ■ 

Masonry viaduct, 4 6 m- 

t. 

< 73’3 


Line enters the cultivated garden area surround¬ 
ing Gmftl. 


176-1 

Gaza (9) 

PL-(3>" \V.(T. 20,000 kIs-^ from reservoir xio r ooo 

eta.X; a»K SP.tiB: F r ; GP.: CS.; ES.(i); 

Tr.; Sdfffi.(2L Small repair depot. For town 
description* pp. 315-317. 

f. 

1S1 

... 

Line leaves the cultivated area surrounding Gaza. 


185*0 


Reinforced concrete bridge over the Wadi Ghaii^, 
ij • [o*jfm,j height 5*5 itl above wadi bed (photo. 
Ml). The mound Tell Ujd, the site of antiertE 
Gaza r is visible 1 mile to the north-west. 


185*3 

RA&UtDA £7) 

PL.<0* 

The tomb of Sheikh Rashid, from whieh the 
eiatiuil iLiltt-s \iis imriH\ U on a hill to west, about 
1 mile distant. 


19a 5 

De;ih bi, Beuih (H> 

PL.(i); GP, 

The village, among trees, is r mile distant tu 
■north-weal, urtd about the same distance from 
the coast. 


2CKJ& 

Kkan Tunis (n) 

PL.fi): GP.; ELR. For town description Y ref 
pp. 330-331. 


3 irj 

+ * 

Egyptian boundary. 


iiz r 5 

Raja (13) 

PU{j); W.; Tr: MY* 

r D>e village ia about 2 miltrR north of the station 
on the Palestine aide of the border, '['he con- 
thnuitkin of the lint; 1* known a? the Sinai Rail¬ 
way. 

f. 

*Z 5 > 

Shepch ZoW mu 

(i i> 

PLr{l) * 

£- 

^ 3* J 5 

Kaur Amhik (ii) 

vhJtxy 

f. 

M 7 5 

Gerapi (it) 





Steel bridge over Wadi El Arish, length itia m„ 
10 sfegl ttrdera on piltars. 


2 sS "7 

El Ajhjsh (iil 

RL.(a); Wj>ofteaing plant) ^Sdg.fa), 

r. 

i ^.)’7 

Bmuhwjl (nl 

PMD* 

f T 

aflo s 7 

El Milan (h) 

PL.(i).* 

e. 

^17 

Zebtuka (9! 

PL 4 i>* 


300-7 

Mazas (nl 

PL.fi); W r (T.l 4 *sw l£lfl. fc L"R.; reservoir tfo,OOC 
0 a. filled by water-trains from kantara; C.fj)); 
Sdg, 

;c* 

311 2 

El Tilul f 11 j 

PL,(0- 


321-s 

Mhjak (Bi 

PL.ifiK 


33^7 

Salman ah ( 3 ) 

PMO- f 


337'4 

Bir el Aim ft2) 

PL.C2L 


* Constructed sinev 1939 U*'* P- 343 h 
< See General DfscripEtyH, |>, 353, 
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Km. from 
Haifa 

Station! artd 
ptlitinfi-foops 

Remarks 

c. 349 4 

El KnmiiA (i:z l 

PL-(i)* 

t. 3*14 

Kabaa (ii) 

PL(:)-* 

37i'5 

Rouaneh (9) 

PL.(s)- 

r. 381-5 

PaH sin (10) 

PL.ftf* 

t- 39i J 5 

Ti[LL LL 1 lEIH {&) 

PL-{ti* 

*■ 399'5 

Gilbaneh C15J 

Fl-ti >.* 

414 ( 

Kantara East 

PL.(i}; \Y,{T„7e,«» kJs.,K-; reservoir 
j(ls. ; filtered and pumped fmffl fi wee I -water 
Canal; C.(6)J; PP.^P.; ELR.i RpS.; 

ES.{6) ; Tr-: MY.(ii), 


p Constructed since 1939 (sec p, 343 L 


2 , JAFFA-LYDDA 
Dtr/rj/ire; 12-4 miles, 20 kilometres. 

Braneh-kne, Turn-out for Sanifand Military Sidings at mile iyS (km, 
15-8). 

Permanent war, stations t and kilometre posts. 

Standard gauge. Single track, Ballast, crushed ciyaudlim: limestone. 
Rails, Hat-bottom, 74 lfo r per yd r Sleepers, steel. Maximum asie-load, 

17 ions. Minimum radius of curves 150 m, (from km. 0-08 to km. Q-14). 
Maximum gradient, 1 in 50 in one place. Maximum d[stance between 
passing-loops, 10 km, Kilometre posts axe numbered from Jaffa, 0- 20 km. 

Speed and captirity 

Overall time (including stops); passenger, jo mm.; goods, 45 min. 

Maximum train speeds: Jaffa-Td Aviv: {passenger), 25 m.p.h.; [goods), 

18 m.p.h. Tel Aviv-Jaffa : [passenger and goods) t 12 m.p.h. Lydda-Td 
Avjv-Lydda: [passenger and poods ) r 43 m.p.h, 

Capacity of line, 11 train* each way in 24 hours. Net load, 4&0 tons. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The line passes north-west out of Jaffa along the southern side of 
Tel Aviv, crosses the Petah Tikva road, and swings with 2 sharp curve 
southwards. Es Safiriyu station is more than a mile north-west of 
the village of that name. The countryside is well cultivated. The 
large military cantonment at Surafand. about 3 miles north-west of 
Ramleh, and on the first-class road between Jaffa and Ramieh, is 
connected by a ?mall bran eh-line about 2^ miles long. With the 
exception of one small length of line where the gradient reaches 
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r in 50, there is very- little rise or fall, and the line nowhere readies 
2.0o feet above sea-level. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


k'm, from 

Jaffa 

Stations ami 
ptitiing-loQfu 

Remarks 

D'O 

JftFFA (a) 

FUsk W.(T. 15,000 pis. from well p R.; C., 5 P.); 
l .; P?, f GP.; GS.; EJ M.: Rp 3 . (military); 

TM. :Sd$z.(ia}. For dcacriplion of the town ajid 
ponr. we pp. 307 ju. 

19 

Tel Aviv fio) 

PL.i'+j; w.(dinct frtim town maLns.R. ’ C.); 
PP-.CP.; GS. r CS r ; KLft,; S^.( 6 l Far (own 

dcSe-Hpuun, *re pp. 311-314. 

f+ T Z-Q 

E& S-AFl 111 v \ (S) 

P-MD- 

t. lyS 

- - 

'rum-out fsir ^iirufand Mil 1 friry isidingH (PL,; 
Sdg.). ^ 

Ifl^O 


Line joins. (he main Haifa-Kantana niikiv 

my. 1). 

2Q'D 

LvnnA Junction 

PL.fBj; W.i'r.fio.ooo r]s. from wdl ? R.; C45)); 
F-: VF 4 J ),G 1 » ; G A .; ELR,(a) J NpS,; ES.(a 7 ): 
Tr.; DC.: MY.(m)- For town descnptkuri. 

- . - _ 


** PP- 331 - 332 , 


3 , LVDD A-JERUS ALEM 
Distance: 41-4 milts, 66-7 kilometres, 

(Jaffa-Jerusalem, 55-8 miles, 867 kilometres) 

FSftmck lines . Nunc, 

Fernununt im\\ stations, and kthmetre prists 

Standard gauge. Single track. Ballast, crushed crystalline limestone. 
Rails, fiat-bottom, 75 lb. per yd. Sleepers, steel and wood. Maximum 
axle-load, 17 tons. Minimum radius of curves, tra m, (m kms, 56-8 and 
75'9 Jaffa). Maximum gradient, i in 50 frequent between Artuf and 
Jerusalem. Maximum distance between passing-loops, 13 km. Minimum 
length of loop-line at stations. 217 m. (Niana)* Kilometre posts am num¬ 
bered from Jaffa, 21-8ft km. 

Speed and Capftcify 

Overall time (including stops): Passenger 

Lydda-jenjsakm 2 hr 0 min, 

Jerusalem-Lydda I „ 45 n 

Maximum train speeds; Lydda-Attuf: (passenger), 43 m*p + h.; [goads], 
ji ncp,h, Artuf-jcrusslem: (passenger), zft m.p,b.; [goods), 22 impJi. 
Capacity of Eine, 11 mins each way in 24 hemrs. Net hud, 130 tons. 


Goods 

3 hr, min. 
* sp 45 t? 








e 11 ■ Rtffhi'tjv bridge mw the I i tuli Ghtipan , south of Gaza 



i iz. Btftth Italian, Lydda-Jrrusticm nukcuy 





11 - 3 -. Railway bridge otter iAe Yurmuh near \ahamyim 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

This line makes use of the narrow valley of the Wadi Sarar to 
reach the plateau of Judaea* From Lydda junction {alt. r. 200 ft,) 
the ascent is continuous throughout, bui gradual as far as Wadi Satar 
station {330 ft.) p where the gradient increases. At Artuf (r. jzo ft,) 
the valley closes in and forms a narrow tortunus. limestone gorge, up 
which the railway twists and climbs steeply, sometimes at maximum 
gradient of 1 in 50, past Deir esh Sheikh [c. 1,400 ft.) where the gorge 
walls rise to feet on the north and 2,370 on the south, to Battir 

(c. 1,850 ft.). Half-way between Battir and Jerusalem station (2468 ft.) 
the country begins to open out and the gradient eases, but only in 
the last few hundred yards does the track become level. Sand-drags 
are provided at Artuf, Deir esh Sheikh, and Battir. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Km. from Station* and 

Lydda Jaffa pa$finR Inapt 

Remark* 

OO 

£o-o Lyuda Junc¬ 
tion (10) 

Alt, r. 200 ft. PL.fSL \Y,(T. 6 o,o&o gift- from 
—U.R: C.{ 5 »; F - ; VPJhLGP.; GS.; ELR. 
(3); RpS. ; ES ; ( 37 ) : Tr.; BC, MY.( 14), For 
town dcKnpdnn p sit pp. 331 332- 
Line branches south-east front the main Hatfa- 
Kantara ra.llwav immediately on clearing the 
junction . 

= 5 

22 r $ RaMULIJ 

PP, h GI\ ; E LR* ; Sd^* For town description, 
lef PP- 335 - 33 'J. 

Line turns south over undulating country* 

rs 

iq-j Niana(S) 

pm 0, 

ifiB 


□ ridge over the Wadi Sarar, 6- a m. i m. 

+ 7 ' 2 fri. (steel) -r S' 1 m. (masonry arcih) H height 
2-3 m. 

17-3 

373 Wadi (es) 
Sarah, (13) 

All. f. 330 ft. E J L.(i); W 4T.400 pls. r from wdU 

UR; C.); GF. 

Line turns south-east up the Sarar valley. keep¬ 
ing wbng the sieep southern slopes, and 
climbing steadily. 

304 

5° J 4 Arrw (13) 

Altf 720 t'l- P 3 -(i) ; W.n\»,WD «1s-. reservoir 
tided by water traLns P R. ; C.(z) f 5 P.); PP,; 
Hand-drag ; Sdgs. (2). Artuf \ diagc is 1 mile 
north-easi,! reached by j good mud. 

3 is 

S*'| 

Kteel bridge over narrow tributary wadi, 
1 ■ 5 ns.. masonry piers, height, 55 m, 

Siifjr valley' now' cloaca in and becomes tor¬ 
tuous. The Ittse conform*. cross?* and re- 
crosses the Wadi Sarar, and climbs with 
maximum gradient and minimum radius of 
curves. 


5 & '9 

t Two steel bridges over the Samr gorge, each 


5S r t h + 

1 jm-ja > to m.'fs m., high pier*. 
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Km. from 
Lvdda Jaffa 

StalLom and 

paisirrgdoops 

fltmarki 

43 4 

634 

DELft Hft 

SkEFKII (is) 

AEt. £. 1 r 4pp ft, PL.£ t) ■ W«f reservoir., S.doo $ 1 ?., 

UR.; C.(i> 3 (frj|v,)^ sand-drag;, Sdg. 

Station in at (he entrance of a Tinrnnv trihuiiarv, 
opening to the south. 

Line now keeps to the left bank of the w*di 
SO Beittir station, rising steeply with many 
bends (photo, ita> + 

55 J S 

75 'S 

Battih (11} 

Ah, r. 1,85 0 ft. P L, (i b W^rwTvoir, 1 ,000 gls., 
LTR.; C r ( 3 >,gmv 0 ; PP-| Sfind-drap; Sdg. 

56-0 

76-0 

* *■ 

bridst oitf the Wadi Sarar 4 m, — 5 tn. -t 
4 m. r height m. 

c. 61 j o 

e, Si-o 

T - 

J -sne miches inure open country. 

66-7 

86-7 

jEHl'SALfc.M 

Alt, 2 ? 4fiH Ft. PL.(h); W,(T.iO,oco j$k. from 
town mains,R r - C-(aJ); F. : PP,,GR; GS.; 
EI.R. ; ES,(3) f TbL; Sdu$,( 171. The station ia 
Stiuth of the L Vfllley of J linnom fc a soufh of the 
walk u 4 [he 'Old City 1 , Pur a dcscriptHm of 
Jerusalem, iff fpp, ^3-330. 


4 , HAlKA-AZZltt [E 7 . ZIliJ-HEIRUT-TftIPOU 1 

Route 


Haifa-Azzib 

z^o miles 

37-0 kilometres 

Azaih-Beirut 

^ 4 

ioh’9 „ 

Beirut -Tri poli 

$i‘i „ 

855 


H ^‘5 



Junctions and interchange points 

Uaifa East is the junction for the main line to the south (Rly. i). The 
interchange point for the narrow-gauge tine to Saroakh is at Neshcr, though 
tlie ttamjw-gaugt: leaves at Acre junction* Kishttn junction is merely a 
junction for branch lines to workshops and stones depots. At Nqamm 
junction the dual gauge ends, a smalt extension of the narrow-gauge line 
going on to Acre. Azzjb (Ez Zib) is the terminus of Palestine Railways, 
Beirut is the interchange point for the narrow-gauge line to Kayak amt 
Damascus, which serves the port of Beirut- At Tripoli tlie new line from 
the south meets the old standard-gauge line from Aleppo and Hntns. 

Permatunt teay, rtatitms, and ktiomrtte pmti 

Standard gauge. Single tract. Details of ballnsi, mils, and sleepers arc 
not available. Maximum axle-load. 19 tons. Minimum radius of curves, 

1 Details compiled from mfomutkl received up to March ir^j. Thi*se of the 
Syrian section art included here, since they were not nijithhle when ihc volume ,m 
Syria (HR, 513.) went to press. 
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153 m. between Az^ib a^d Nakurah, Maximum gradients: Haifa-Azzib, 

1 in 105; Azzib to Beirut, l tn 90- Beirut to Tripoli, 1 in 59. Maximum 
distance between passing-loops* It km. 

Spied and capacity 

No detail yet available. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

This line, though open to traffic, is not yet fully completed, some 
projected facilities at certain stations not yet being available. This 
applies particularly to sidings, which though noted in the detailed 
description are often very short and suitable only for Saying off a few 
crippled trucks. For permanent running there may be some im¬ 
provements in aline merit. Watering details are not available. The 
spelling of station names differs considerably in the accounts from 
which the following details have been compiled. 

The railway follows the coastline of Palestine and of the Lebanon 
very closely. As far as Naamin junction, just outside Acre, the track 
is dual-gauge with the narrow-gauge line (Rly. 5), Thence to Azzib 
station {mile 23) it traverses the coastal plain of Acre with no 
obstacles. Ras en Nakurah. the bold headland which marks the 
Lebanon boundary, presented the first formidable task for the con¬ 
st met ion engineers, and beyond it three more promontories reach 
seawards in the next B miles. Ras ext Nakurah and Ras el Abyad are 
pierced by tunnels, the others are passed on the seaward side; all 
required strong walls of concrete and masonry. At mile 32 the line 
enters the plain oi Tyre, comparatively broad and open, as far as 
Sidon, w ith no obstacles except the rivers Litani, Senik (or Zahraui), 
and Saitanik, all of w hich required major bridges, 

From Sidon (mile 62*5) to Khaldch (mile 83) the mountains again 
come steeply down to the shore, and there is no coastal plain. Again 
the line is forced to pass round the various headlands on masonry 
walls, and there are two large bridges over the A wall and Damour 
rivers. Beyond Khaldeh the railway crosses the Kafarchima stream* 
leaves the coast and cuts across the Beirut promontory, not far from 
the foot of the mountains. Near the passage of the Beirut river \i 
crosses the narrow-gauge line from the port to Damascus* but itself 
does not enter the town, and there is as yet no standard-gauge link 
with town or port. 

North of Beirut the railway continues along the shone, following 
the coast road closely. For a long distance the mountains rise steeply 
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from the water-s edge and again there is much masonry work- The 
three rivers, the Nahr el Kdb, Nahr Ibrahim, and the Nahr d Jajeh, 
aJI required major bridges. In the last few miles the line pierces the 
great Ras cab Shakkah by a tunnel, 1,618 yards long, and at Tripoli 
harbour it connects with the older standard-gauge line to Homs 
and x 4 !eppo. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Km. from 
Haifa East 

JStatiOUt and 
passn^-laops 

Rcmarki 

CO 

Haifa East fi) 

W^towti trains. tC s OOO gis-.R.; L’.ftL 
EI\h PR r GP.t 3 ); CIS.; ELk.( 5 ); RpS + ; 

ES.( j2|: Tb| r ; MY,; Sdga. Far description of 
the town and port, x« pp. 300-307. 

Minimum gradients to Numin junction; 1 in 
195 up, 1 m zoS down. 

The lino is Hid ^ith the nasTDW-.gauge line os 
dual track to Naamin junction (km. iq-i). 

20 

Ache Junction (71 

PL.(i). Nufrow-gHUgt line fUly. 6) leaves for 
•Sumokh, 

5 -o 

-* 

Sued bridge over Krahoa R . 314 rn.-hs x p-j m Jh 
masernn.' abuCmenlE, steel piers. 

56 

Kismckn Junction 

Sdg&ij) serve l B ur*c Office stores, workshops 
foundry, and glass factory* Branch and SdgsJzHj 
serve KishOJi Workshops, 

91 

Kehyat MuTZIvIN 
Uo) 

FL.fzl; Sdga. to atnirca depot. 

i *7 

** 

Steel bridge over Naamm river, single span, 
31‘4 m. r cancme abutments, masonry faced. 

19-1 

Naa^ji.^ ]l ncTION 
( 1 > 

PL.( 0 ; Hdgs, Other details not available. End 
of dual gaugL-; narrow-glUtf* tine diverges For 
Acre (Hly. 53. 

Line traverses [he fertile plain of Acre. 
Majrimum gradient^ A&ib f I in ISO up, t in 105 
down. 

ZO$ 

Manshiva fSl 

FL{*> 

j 8 J 9 

Nahaiuva (8) 

FL.O). Sdg- 

3t 2 


-^teel girder bridge, single span, 5-9 m.. concrete 
abutments. 

34 

T T 

liitic passes the Arab village of Es Zsh (AlSttbJ 

J 4 'S 


Steel girder bridge over the Wadi Kern, 4 

5 7 m. p comrrete abutrisen ts and piers. 


-- 

Steel girder bridge, single *pnm 7^ m. r skviv, 
concrete abuiments. 

J 7 '° 

Azzeb (Ez Zj») 1 to) 

PE,.(i 3 " W.; t,: hH.; Tr,■ MY r ;Sd|£s, IVlarshat- 
ling yards ftited in sand-dunes. 

Mutuum gradient, 1 in 90 up. 

I.lnc climbs to pierce Ras en Nakureh hrudhind. 
There rFe many masonry waits. 

39-6 


fTwo tunnels through Ra* tn Nikanli, lio m. 

3*8 


L md 67 m. lung. 
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Km. Jmm Stations ami 

Haifa East paising-loops Remarks 


40 

4 e-fi 

Nakuhah (8) 

5*1 

■■ 

5*5 

... 

54 J 9 

Matfasa (i?) 

63 7 

Tvkx (Sun) W 

7 -' Q 


72 


Sd-7 

AdLCHTC {iqi 

gv i 

S*NIK (0) 

930 


ya-6 


1*0-5 

Sidon {Saida) {S> 


105-1 

■■ 

1 o8-3 

RmXTLEH 
{kuMtEjjon (H) 

1IOO 

*■ 

H 59 

}\YER fa) 

116-6 

I 3 t '4 

*■* 

lijO 

Damour (Damu^) 
(9) 


Palestine- Lebanon banndan\ 

PMiJiSdH- 

Maximum u radium. i in ido up. 

Biivada tunnel, 1,27a m, h through the Ras cl 
Abyad {Buyada) headland. 

Line cntxra the plain of Tyro. There are no 
engineering difficulties except river crossings for 
the next 50 km. 

PL.(i); Sdg. 

Maximum gradient, 1 hi no Up. 

PL,(lL Sdg. The station is about 1 mite inland of 
the town, with which it fc Connected by tnntnt- 
ro*d. 

Moiimim gradient, j in no down. 

PL.(i); Sd* 

Maximum gradient,. 1 in 100 Up. 

Sleet ginler bridge over the Litam river, 4-12 m., 
majinnn- abutment*, timber piers. 

PL,(l), Phoenician caves. 

Steel girder bridge, single span, tj-8 rtu h masnnry 
abutmentt. 

PL.(i); Sd* 

Maximum gradient; i in cjo up. 

Steel girder bridge over Senik river [Nptir Znh- 
rani) 2 . , 12 H m. r mj^nn r abutments and pLcr. 
Stfc l girder bridge over Saitanik river, &-s m.-h 
2 11- c m. 4 h i m., masonry abutments and 

piers. As the line approaches Sid 1 in it crosses 
the main mad and pasScs through citrus orchards 
between the town and the mounts i ns of 1 .-ebanon. 
PL.(a); W. 

Maximum gradient. 1 in 100 up. 

From Kidon u> Khaldeh fbm. 133-7) the country 
is tough, the hilts earning down close to the 
coast. *rhc line follows the rocky shoreline with 
the main road just inland. There ate enormous 
training walls and sea-walls in this stretch. 
Steel girder bridge over Await rivet. &-[ m 4 - 2 
lk-3 m., munriH iibulments and piers. 

PL.fth Sdg. 

Maximum gradient, 1 in xoo ug. 

Steel girder bridge, sangte span, hi m aj masonry 
abuttncnESr 
PI.,(2). 

Maximum gradient, t m 110 up. 

Steel girder bridge, as above, 6 l m. 

Steel girder bridge over Damour river, 4 ■ ly-i 
m.. masann - abutments and pier*, 

PL.(i); bdg. 
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Km. from Suitinm ftifd 


Haifa East pasring-Ioaps 

Wfmflrfc: 

iifrg 

Muimuin gradient, I in ^0 down. 

&t*el girder bridge, atngle span, &t m., masonry 
abutments. 

133-7 KhaU*eh (iaS 

PM*); 

Maximum RTidinit b i in y* dawn. 

Line now awing^ iii].nid serosa the Beirut pro¬ 
montory, passing through high olive-groves. 

137 3 

Steel girder bridge over Kafarchifna river, 3 ■ 
6-i iP., masonry abutments and piers. 

Line emues a low saddle- 

143^ Beirut (9) 

FL.(l); W.; F.; ES.; Tr; Sdgs.; MY. Inter¬ 
change depot for narrow-gauge (105 cm r ) line 
from Beirut harbour to Damascus Station is 

144 U 

about 3 A miles snuth-ceat of Beirut harbour* 

Line immediately afterwards crosses the Nahr 
Beirut by steel girder bridge. 3X317 m., height 
5 irt. ibovr ihe water, on concrete abutment* 
and piers;. 

Maximum gradient, 1 in too down. 

Sdg. to stores depot. 

Line keeps to the contour*, crossing the Cause¬ 
way road (km. 144-6), Broumana road (km. 
145-73, and [he main Tripoli road (km. 146 ^). 

i+B'S 

Steel girder bridge over the Mfthr el Mott, a. 
lO'i m. h concrete abutments and pier. 

ijrj 

Steel h ridge over the Mahf Amelins* K-4 m. 4 2. ■ 
Id'S m.rfr'} in., height 14 m M concrete abut¬ 

1 51'(| DBAYflt (id) 

ments lind piers. 

PL,(i);Sdg. 

Maximum gradient. 1 in 143 up. 

■55 3 

1 sb'i 

156 a 

t-ine «ttH« I he Tripoli road twice. 

Steel bridge over Nahr Kelt, z 1-3 ■JP'n 

m., height 5-5 m., concrete abutments mid piers, 
stone-faced. 

JOUHSm (JuNEH) 
(7) 

PL.{r>- Sdg. 

Maximum gradienl, 1 in idti down. 

1647 

Steel bridge over Maameltfin. tS-J m. * 11 0 m., 
height yd rn., reinforced concrete abutments 

1649 

1661 

and pier, stone-faced. 

Tunnel, £0 m., Ghazir < Rhazir) road over-bridge. 
Steel bridge, suigle span, 13-4 m. fc height 5,5 m M 
cuncreEe abutments, atone-faced. 

169’a T*barja( 4 ) 

PL.£t)- Sdg. 

Miitimum gradient, 1 in 70 down. 

■ 73 ** 

Steel bridge over Njihr Ibrahim. 21 ’3 m. 430-5 
ITi-, height m„ concrete abutment* mid pier, 

stone-faced. 


173-5 I&bahIM (73 W.(T.i Sdg, 

Mu^jimun gradient, e in 200 up. 
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Km* from 
Hmfa Eait 

paiiikF-foopi 


* 77 S 

» 

Steel bridge aver Nalir Fidar, 4 22-g m. h height 

of pi v.t$ i&-fl m., concrete g hutments and pirn. 

1B0-4 

JeHEIL (?) 

PL.(0( Sd R . 

M.ixIriiLipii gradient, i in go down. 

t Si-2 

*■ + 

Steel bridge over Nahr el J^jeh H 3 ■ 24'4 m. + 
height 34-4 ip,, concrete abutments and piers K 
statue-faced, 

1*77 

Helueh 

CHeNNTTM ?)(ia) 

PL.fi); Siig. 

Mmeunuffl gradient, i in 166 up. 

lijo y 

. . 

Tunnel (small, length nut known}. 

19'a 

" “ 

Sfcfi*! bridge over Nahr el Fgal, single span, 2+4 
m., height IS* m., coUCtele abutment^ atnne- 
fflceth 

197’7 

iJXTTU'N (ti) 

PL.(x), Wh(C.s). 

iVbtilPUm gradient, 1 in zoo up. 

iyJi-5 

Ji 1. 

Steel bridge over Nahr el Jo£. 2 ■ lj-,5 m, f mp- 
crele abutments and pier, stone-faced. 

aoi 

. „ 

Tunnel r 173 rtl* 

1038- 

a- >. 

Tunnel. l^Bc m. through Rua esh Stlakbh 

»5’3 


(Qickka). 

aoS L 5 

CllEKKA 

(Shakuah) (4) 

Pl*(3>; SLP^t ELR .; Stores yard. 

Maximum gradient., 1 in Ebb lip. 

3C&S 

* , 

k> cement works. 

jdi/o 

, * 

Steel bndge over Nahr eE Asfur, single spjin 1 
11-2 m,, concrete Abutments, 

2iZ'Q 

Enfeh ( to} 

PL.(i). 

Maximum gradient, r in r66 up. 

222 0 

KalmduN (j i 

PL.(r); Sdg. | proposedi 3, 

Maximum gradient. 1 in sfcfi down. 

**5 3 

Baiisa (Barsa) (4? 

PL.O); W,(C.) ; SLP.; ELP.: Tr,; MY.(j3, 
.Maximum gradient, 1 in jrj down. 

2 z$- S 

**■ 

StceS bridge over Nahr el Kulta, ringlc SpsO'i, 
li i fit., hvaghl 4-6 m- T concrete abutments. 

W4 

THIFOLl 

“ 


5. HA1FA-ACRE 

Distance: iz^fr miles, zo’2 kilometres. 

Brandt-ftjfei, None, 

Pcrmanent tt\ay T stations, and kilometre posts 

Narrow gauge (105 cm.f iSinglu track. Ballast, crushed crystalline 
limestone- Rails, flat-bottom 43-5 lb., per yd. Sleepers. steel. Maximum 
axle-load, eg ions. Minim um radius of curves, 270 m. Maximum gradient, 
1 in 125. Maximum distance between passingdoopa* 10 km. Minimum 
length of loop-line at stations, 240 m. Kilometre- posts are numbered from 
I hiifa East (narrow gauge), 0-20 km. 
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Speed and capacity 

Overall time (including stops): mixed trains, 3a min., goods, 43 min. 
Maximum train speeds: 37 m.p.h. (with restrictions). 

Capacity is dependent on requirements of new standard-gauge line to 
the north h with which it is dual-gauged. Net load, no ions. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

This narrow-gauge line leaves the Ilaifa-Samakh railway (Rly, 6) 
at Acre junction, bends north, and crosses the Kishon river. At 
Kish on junction a siding serves the Railway workshops. Kiryat Haim, 
Kiryat Motzkin, Kiryat SbemueL and Kiryat Bialik form a compact 
group of industrial suburbs immediately east of the Iraq Petroleum 
Company's storage tanks, and are served by this railway. The line 
then traverses the Emek Zebuhm with sand-dunes on the seaward 
side and the marshes of the Naamin to the east. 

As far as Naamin junction this railway nms as dual gauge with 
the new main lire to Beirut and Tripoli (Rly. 4), Roth are at present 
used, % 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Km r from 
Haifa East 

Stations and 
passing-kwjpy 

Htmarks 

0-0 

Ha]i a Eahi 
fN.G.j* m 

W.ftuttn mains, 50,000 C.l jj, EP.J; Tbl.; 

SdR,a. For description of the town anil portr 
w pp. 300-307, 

2r'Q 

Acre Junction 

PL-( 0 - Narrow-flange line (Rly. 6 } leaves far 
Samakh. 

50 


bridge over Kishcm river, 2*1 m, [*-2 
\y 1 m., masonry flbutnwtUS + steel pier*. 

5 ‘fi 

KiSUqn Junction 

from junorion nerve Railway worftshops. 
The nirport adjoins the workshops* 

6 i i 

Kishon Halt 

a -2 

Kiryat Haim 

Sdpa. serve Iraq Petroleum Companyi 

9 -s 

Kiayat Motzkin 
(10) 

PMa)* 

tfl '7 


Sigel bridge over Naamin river, single span, 
31' + rn., concrete ibutmL-fiSi, masonry faced. 

19” t 

Naamin Junction 

it} 

PK(l); Sd|£*. Other details not avuilable. End of 
dull] caupe. Stnndard-gaugy Irnc dtVcr^-ca for 
Beirut. 

iOl 

Ache 

V\ .(”1.4,40® xsk. b from town mam*, R.: 
C., EP.jSdg, The statNiri is near the Land Gate 
lei the -rt 1 nth-fast corner of the nrnpum, For 
description of the town, ter pp L 2^-^ 


* Many facilities have beLn added since 1939* It is not kainv, n to wlmt extent 
Lhe&c apply to the narrow-gauge line. 
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Routt: 

HaiTii-AiTula 

Affula-Samakh 


6. HAIPA-SAMAKII 

22-6 itiiles 36*4 kilometres 
3* + 4 pl 506 


540 87-0 

BrancA-fine 

Affulfl^Maaudiya* 37-2 miles (59 1 g km.), for Nablus, 48-3 miles (77-8 
km.), and Tulkarm, 49-5 miles (797 m ); see Rlys. 7, 8. 

/WmartrftE ttay p rtatfiwir, kilometre posts 

Narrow gauge (105 cm.). Single (.rack, Ballast, crushed crystalline lime¬ 
stone to Beisan; thereafter black basalt obtained locally. Rails, fiat-bottom. 
43*3 !b. per vd. Sleepers, steel. Maximum axle-load, 10 tons. Minimum 
radius of curves, 125 m. (at km. 65-0, So-o. So-T. 80-3)* Maximum gradient, 
r in 70. Maximum distance between passing-loops, 2b km. Minimum 
length of loop-line at stations, 280 m. Kilometre posts arc numbered from 
Haifa to Samakh, 0-87 km. 

Speed mi capacity 

Overall time (Including stops); mixed trains, 2 hr. 30 mm.; goods, 
3 hr. 30 min. 

Train speeds: 30 m.p.h. (except between Bdsan ap*d Bel barmy a, 
25 m.p.h.). 

Capacity, 10 trams each way in 24 hours. Net load of trains, 120 tons. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

This railway t originally built as n branch of the Hejaz railway, is 
still important as the only direct line of communication between 
Transjordan and the Mediterranean coast. Jt follows the ancient 
route through the plain of Acre to the defile of Haritiya ("Harosheth 
of the C entiles’1 and thence to the broad fertile plain of Ksdradun. 
The line rises very gently to a maximum of about 175 feet at the 
watershed near AfFula. Thence it begins to descend, but the valley of 
the jalud afford? an easy route, and its gradient never exceeds t in 
125. As far as Rdsan it meets with no difficulties, excepting the single 
crossing of the Mukatta branch of the Kishon at mile 8‘i, After 
Beisan it keeps along the western escarpment of the Jordan trough, 
gradually losing height, and crosses the Jordan at jisr el Majami, 
about 800 feet below r sea-level. The continuation of the line from 
Samakh is described in Chapter XVTI, which deals with the com¬ 
munications of Transjordan. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Km, fr»m 
IIm fi} East 

iS’^fropri und 
passing-ktQpi 

Remarks 

a-o 

JUil'A East 
(P 4 .G,)* (7) 

W P fcow.-n mains, 50,000 gls.R.j 

EP,); TbL; Sdgs. For desenpri- .11 of th« town 
and port, re/ pp. 300-307. 

TO 

ACRE Junction 

Nurraw-pujie tine (Rty. j) leaves for Acre- 
Line passes up rhe K is 3 ion valley, keeping dose 
to The Carmel foot. 

4 'S 

.. 

Quarry siding. 

74 

NfcMHKH (r j) 

PLrfl); Sdga.fa), serving the Nesher cement 
works. 

roi 

MtSHKii YaJI H 

Mult only. Road and railway run alongside each 
other. 

tit 


Masonry bridge at Haritiya over Kbhan river, 
&-■ 675 m. arches (photo, 113), Here the plain 
of Acre ends, und the hills of Samaria approach 
Carmel. Road and railway pass Up opposite 
sides nf rhe narrow vaGey to Megiddo. 

150 

El Roy 

Hall onk, 

I 7 & 

K cry at Haros 1 eet 

GP, 

The hills now recede on both fide* p the line tum- 
in^south^t across [he open plain of Esdraelpn. 

*19 

Kefaa (TvKtk) 
Yfhosik a (xsi 

PL.(i); W.(T. 4,400gls. from well, R.; C.(2) a SF.J. 
The Jewish ^[ilftnrnt of Nahalal is about 3 mjb 
north-east. 

The tine continue* dead straight across the open 
plain. 

26^7 

KtrfP (KeFR* 
Barlkii 


3*'4 

Afu w (15) 

PL.fa) ; W. (from town mains* R. - C.); GP. ; GS.; 
Tr.; Sdg, Junction for Masudiya F Nablus, and 
Tulkarm. The main raid from Jerusalem to 
Nazareth crosses th« line here, AffuJa, alt. tf r 
175 ieet, is the highest station on rhe 3the, which 
now begins to descend the Jordan watershed* 
between Jcbel EJ&hi (Little Hermnn) and Jebel 
Fckkua (the mountains of Gllboah reaching 
sea-level at shout km. 44-8. 

45-8 

Ain Harqd 

Sdg. 

4*7 

Tll Y0S1£F (Yusuf) 


Si'* 

Shatta (26) 

P 1 *(t} : GP„ : G 3 + ; Sdg r 

r, 57 0 

HA 33 AQ 5 H 

59 r i 

Okmah 

W.(T- 4 1 4 M fils. From town mains, H.; C.(i), OP. F 
& Sdgs.fs). One siding goes to quarry. 

For description of the iowtl f re* pp, jiy-330. 
The Xtftnon is 351 feeC below sea-level. Th* 
town is about 3 Utiles to the south, aCroes the 
Jalud nver 


* Many facilities have been added since tg$y. It u not known to what extent 
these apply to the narrow - gau ho Una, 
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Km. frttm 
Haifa East 

Stritium amt 
passing-loopi 

Remarks 

Gj'? 


Um Uims north up the Jordan valln r , gradually 
loning height. 

Quarry and aiding {F.W.D.j. 


Rftt Yoset 

GP + ; GS. 

745 

IYcslt) 

Masonry bridge over Wadi Bira, ** 5-75 m. 



archei. 

765 

J tSfl SL Majwvu 

PL.(a). 

77 "* 

do) 

Masonry bndge over Jordan^ f it m r arches, 

7S l a 


about Sao Feet bebw &t?ri-level, 

Palestine Electric Corpa ration siding* 

787 

,. 

Rein Farced concrete girder bridge over cand 

79 -o 

Nahaaattm 

leading to P.E.C. power house, single span, 8 m. 
Station la west of rhe Varmuk reservoir. 

7^-3 

.. 

Steel hridije over Yannuk, 50 m. (photo. 114}, 
Steel bridge over P,E,C. CJUMlU single span, 1 & m. 

7 ? 0 

.. 

81-4 

Deoulmiya 

Qunrry and aiding. 

34-5 

H\efk Yahaatib^ 

+ + 

870 

Samaxh 

PL,(4); W,(T, 8 , 3 oo ids., pumped From lake, R. ; 



C-W, SP): F,j GP.; CiS.; ES. ; Tbl.; BC. 

The Btation is 617 fete below sea-level and im¬ 
mediately south oF the town, wh ich line* e he edge 
of l-ake Ti'bertaa. 


I 


7. TULKARM -KA BLUS 

Route 

Tulkarm-Masudiya 121-3 miles ig h kilometres 
Masudiya-Nablus ni Ip T79 „ 
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Junction at Masudiya for Affiak. Interchange paint with nuin standard - 
g^ugc line at Nur esh Shcms, 3*1 miles ( 5-0 km r ). 

Permanent tain\ stations* and kilometre pasts 

XjJ itdw g^ugc f 105 cm. ]. Si ngle t rack. Ral hist r c rushed cry atall i n e ] ime- 
stone. Rails, &£-bottom, 43 5 lh. per yd, Sleepers, streh Maximum 
axledoad, so Ions. Minimum radius of runes, 125 ni r (many between 
Masudiya and Nablus), Maximum gradient, i in 53 between Sebastiya 
(Sebostya)and Xahlus. Maximum distance between passing-]oops, 18 km. 
Minimum length of Joopdinc al stations, 261 m, Kilometre posts; are 
numbered from Masudiya to Tulkarm (o-iy km. ] for the first section, and 
from AfFula (60^77 km.) for the section from Masudiva to Nahlus. 

ph 












COMM UNTCATTONS 


Spaed mid capacity 

Overall time {including stops): mixed trains, 

Tulkarm-MasudJya (either wqy) T 1 hr. □ min. 

Masudiya-Nablus t +i , 15 fW 

Nablus-Masudiya o lt 45 w 

Train speeds: Tulkarm-Masudiya, 30 m.p.h., Masudiya-Nabhis, 
25 m.p,h + 

Capacity p 7 trains each way in 24 hours. Net load of trains, go tons. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

This line is now little used, except for poods traffic, the first-class 
road being much quicker. The railway crosses the Wadi Zeimar 
about 1 h miles north-east of Tulkarm and then ascends the Zeimar 
valley. There are no great difficulties in aitnemenl before Anahta 
is reached, though the line crosses the Zeimar before reaching that 
station, and there are a number of small bridges over tributaries. 
About miles beyond Anahta the line recrosses the Zeimar and 
ascends (he left bank of a ravine descending from the north flank of 
the bill of Sebustya. Immediately before Masudiya station it crosses 
the ravine and enters the station From the east. For the journey 
onwards to Nablus the train reverses direction, ascends the ravine, 
crosses it again higher up h makes a semicircle round the hill of 
Sebustya, and with steep gradients and curves climbs to Nablus. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Km. from 
Ttdk/mn 

Stations tind 
piming-io&pi 

Rvjmirki 

tjrQ 

TtTLKAILM (5) 

PL,(a}i fiP.; Gs.; SJg, For Tulbrm stan¬ 
dard-g*1Jg<r station, serp. 354; for town descrip¬ 
tion,. s£f p. 219 - 

S'O * 1 +^* 

Nur esh Shizms 
fi 5 ) 

Alr. c. 330 ft, PI..{|): $dg.J ballast quarries. 
Iritvrvhwiipe point. 

io-6 (9-a)* 

Avabta 

Alt. £- 500 ft. Sdg. 

iy# CjW0)t 

Masudiya Jtrse¬ 
tter* (iS) 

Aft- r, &50 ft. PL.( 0 ; VV. (pipe-line from 
Sebastiy*, H.; C,, cmvA; PP,,GR,; (JS r 
juneban for AHuId. 

aj'6 

SttkASTIVA 

GSebistya) 

Alt- f. l.lSo ft- W r (reservoir fell hj gravity 
from spring*; C.) : GP.; OS. 

J 7’7 < 77 ’ 8 >t 

Naslus 

Alt r. i,B8o ft. PL.(i); PP , OS r ; Tbt. For 
town description, pp. 332-333. 


* Figure itl bnitkeis ii distant'* from MuSUiliya (kilnmetri; potts). 
t Figure in hnirtcti. is distance fnirtl A ITuh (kikmetr? pitfis*. 
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8. AF FU LA-MASU DIYA 

Distance: 37-3 miles. 59*9 kilometre 

Permanent way, stations, and kilometre posts 

Narrow gauge (105 cm.). Single track, Balfctet t crashed cry stalline lime¬ 
stone, Kajla, flat-bottom, 43-5 [b. per yd. Sleepers, steel. Maximum axle- 
load, to ions. Minimum radius of curves, 125 m. (many between Arraba 
and Masudiya), Maximum gradient, 1 in he. Maximum distance between 
passing-loops, zo kin. Minimum length of loop-line at stations 337 in. 
Kilometre posts arc numbered from Affula (o-59 km.). 

Speed and capacity 

Overall rime (including stops) of goods trains, 3 hr. 15 min, p either way. 
Maximum train speeds, 30 m.p.h. (trains must always proceed with 
caution in view of the condition of the track). 

Capacity. 7 trains each way in 24 hours. Net load of trains, go tons. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

This line is now placed on a l care and maintenance 1 basis and is 
only opened for special purposes. From Affuta it runs due south 
across the open plain of Esdraelnn, crossing the Kishon (Mukatta) at 
about mile near the aircraft landing-ground. There is only a very 
gentle rise for most of the way to Jenin, which stands at th(T northern 
entrance of the hills of Samaria. South of Jenin the line passes up 
a narrow valley and crosses the plain of Arraba, with Arraba station 
at the southern exit of the plain, where the hills again dose in. The 
a] in emeu t is well graded, and from Arraba to Sileh it keeps below 
1,000 feet, brom Arraba to Masudiya there arc many bends as the 
line climbs to 1,300 Feet to pass through a tunnel at Khan Kashin. 
1 lere it enters the valley of the Wadi Zeimar, high up on the northern 
slopes, and with sharp curves it gradually loses height to reach 
Masudiya junction (alt. t. 850 ft.). 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


Km. from Stafwm and 

Afftiii t fhi-idng-loops kttmrki 

0 0 Ajtfula (17) All. r. 17? ft. PL.(4); W, (from town mains, R.; 

C.)i tip.: GS.; TV. Junction for Haifa and 
Sdtrwkh. 

E&'S j£^lN (11) Alt. c. 500 ft. PL.(i); W. (municipal supply fr»m 

wet I. K.; C.); G I*.; G S. For town, *rr p. 4 2 3 r 
3S-2 Akaaba (n> All. c. 880 ft, PL.(x)p GP.j GS. 
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Km, from Stations tmrf 
Affuia pas sing-Inapi 


Rcmurkr 


40 -$ SiLEit I 2tU 


Alt, f. fjSo ft. FL.fi); W.fR i*,coo gU- r UR,; 

C., fiTflv.) ; GP ; GS_ 


+8i 

599 MABUPHTA 


Mratnry tunnel, 2 ai’j m., on slight cum. 


Junction 


Alt. f, S50 ft. FL.(i); W. fpipe-line from ^clxas- 
tiya, R,;C-); FP- n GP.; GS. Junction for Nablus 


and Tulkarm. 


ROADS 


All road development is now in the hands of the Department of 
Public Works; revenue is obtained from licence fees under the Road 
Transport Ordinance and From import duties on petrol* oik and 
automobiles. In 1940 there were 1,454 in ^ es (2,340 km-) of all- 
weather roads, and 987 miles (1,588 km,) of seasonal tracks in Pales¬ 
tine. Regular communication, serving both passengers and goods, 
is now established between all the chief towns, effected by omnibuses 
and motor cars licensed as public vehicles, for Palestine has no 
tramways. All motor vehicles entering the country have host to be 
registered by the Traffic offices under the Department of Police and 
Prisons, and thereafter must be licensed annually. 

The cost of construction of roads varies considerably as a result 
of the geological structure and relief of the country, and in the plains, 
where transport expenses for road material arc high, the cost of road 
construction may he twice as much as in the hill districts where local 
stone is available. Only in the coastal plain is local material Lacking, 
and here in the north metalling is brought down from the hills, while 
in the south concrete is frequently used for new roads. Elsewhere 
the abundance of limestone in the bills is an asset; in the Keisan- 
Tiberias district basalt can he used, and in the Peersheba area surface 
Hints supply material. Asphalt is imported mainly from Sue*, 
Modern bridges are mostly of reinforced concrete. 

Donkeys and camels arc still widely used for transport, and while 
the total number of camels in the country has decreased from 32,317 
in 1932 to 28.085 in *937* the number of donkeys has increased 
(74,177 In 1932; 92,205 in 1937). Since 1933 the number of motor 
vehicles has increased rapidly, and by 1936, 9,182 vehicles were 
licensed (11,847 m 1940). With this increase has gone a decrease in 
the number of road accidents, from 1,730 in 1935 to 1,675 in l 94°- 

The present read pattern it? simple. As of old, two important roads, 
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linking Egypt with Syria, traverse the country from south to north, 
one following the coastal plain from Rafa on the Egyptian frontier 
to the Lebanese frontier at Ras en Nakur&h t the other along the 
central hill belt from the Egyptian frontier near El Auja el Hafir to 
Metulk on the Syrian frontier, These are described below as roads i 
and a. Nine main transverse roads (Nos, 3-11} link the coastal road 
with the central road, and four of thesc 1 from the ports of Jaffa with 
Tel Aviv* Haifa, and Acre, continue east to the five bridges across 
the Jordan—AUexiby bridge* Jisr Damiya, Jisresh Sheikh Hussein, 
Jisr el Majami. and Jisr Ranat Yakub, Excepting a small stretch near 
Rafa and the road from Nablus to Jisr Damiya, the whole of this basic 
network is of first-class standard, and there are in addition many 
hranch-roads equally good. particularly in the coastal plain and inland 
from the ports. The road along the Jordan depression, which was 
never of much historical importance, but now sen es as the frontier 
road between two states, is the last to be described (No. 12). The 
many 1.1 ranch-roads and tracks are only briefly mentioned. 

description OF ROADS 
[1]. The Coastal Road 

Rafa-Ras en Nakuralt (through distance/ 170 miles; 274 kilo¬ 
metres) 

This is an important road leading 110rth from Egypt to Syria. The 
section between El Arish in Egypt and the branch to Khan Yunis is 
not yet completed. Its surface is tar-macadam, in good condition 
except at a few points between Rata and Gaza, where it is liable to 
flooding after heavy rainstorms, and between Rarnlch and the cross¬ 
roads at Beit Lid, where it is humpy. There are about 40 bridges, 
most of them concrete, but few of them over 100 feet long. The 
country traversed is cultivated and generally undulating, though the 
rnad docs not rise or fall to any great extent, and except for the Carmel 
ridge, which forces the road round its seaward flank* the landscape 
is open. The I iaifa- Knntara railway runs generally parallel to the 
road* at varying distances from it, throughout its course. The road 
es described below in six sections: Rafa-Gaza-Masmiya-ebKcbira- 
Ramleh-Zicliron-jacob Haifa—Ras-en - N akurah. It has a minimum 
width of it) feet, but between Ramleh and Beit Lid is generally 
25 feet wide. 

1 The through distance is tht shortest between rht terminal*, not including 
amalt branches mte muni off the rtiad as Eiafa. Ztdirnn Jacob, and Act?, 
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Rafor-Gaza (25 miles; 40 kilometres: by the new road) 

There are two roads, the old anti the new* from E! Arish to Khan 
Tunis, The new main road, in 194a still under construction at its 
southern end, passes neither through Rafa, where it is about 3 miles 
to the east* nor through Khan Tunis; but it is connected with Rafa by 
a second-class road from Khirhet abu Kashta, and with Khan Tunis 
by a shun branch (i| miles) from Beni Suhdla. Beyond Khan Tunis 
it joins the older road, which from El Arish runs close to Rafa and 
passes through Khan Tunis, where it becomes first-class and runs 
parallel with the coast and the railway to Gaza. 

Retween the junction of the Khan Tunis road with the new main 
road, 5 miles from Khan Tunis, and Gaza. 15 miles from Khan Tunis, 
the coast road crosses the railway twice, by level crossings at miles 9 
and 12J from Khan \unis. It passes over the Wadi Ghazza by a 
bridge 10 miles from Khan Tunis, but is liable to Hooding here after 
heavy rain. Gaza may be by-passed by u road which branches from 
the main road 3 miles south-west of the town, avoids the gardens, 
and passes the airfield to cross the Gaza Beersheba road [4] a mile 
south-east of Gaza, and to rejoin the main road 3 miles beyond the 
town. The direct distance between Rafa on the Egyptian frontier 
and Gaza is zq miles, but by the new main road it is 25 miles, and 
hy the old road 23. 


Gaza-Masjfiiya el Kebiru (2 7-3 miles; 44 0 kilometres) 

I he road leaves Gaza over a level crossing, and goes north-east, 
avoiding the edge of the sand-dunes, to Beit Hanuti (mile 4J), f rom 
the cross-roads a mile from Gaza a branch goes west to Jabal village 
and east to the Gaza by-pass* The by-pass joins the main road 
3 miles from Gaza. Between Beit Hamm and the branch-road to 
Mejdd the main road keeps dose to the railway, through Dei r Suncid 
and Barham, passing through cultivated country and occasional 
orange-groves* There are two level crossings of the railway at miles 6 
and 14 from Gaza, and several temporary military camps along the 
road. A mite before the second level crossing a first-class branch- 
road goes west through the village of Mejdd and continues a:? a 
second-class road to El Jura on the coast near ancient Ascalom A 
new road [1 g] Following the railway panaltd to the coast to beyond 
Rishnn le Xion has recently been completed from the Mejdd road 
junction, 15 miles from Gaza, but the main road bears north-east 
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away from the coast and the railway, and passes through Julis 
f 1 74 Sawafir el Gharbiya (21 m,), Jvawafir esh Sharkiya 

(21^ m.) + Kiryat Shemuel (24 m.) p and Kastina (25 m.) t to Masmiya 
el Kebira (27 i m.). There are re in forced-con Crete bridges at miles 
16 (length 41 fit.), 17! (53 ft.), 21 (50 Ft,), 22 (108 Ft ), 25 (40 ft), and 
27 (no details). 

Branch-roads and connexions arc as follows: a good new tarmac road— 
the Bureir by-pass—averaging 16-18 feet leaves the Gaza by-pass and 
turns inland of the coast road through Bureir [1 fj to rejoin near Julis; 
from mile 15 J a track across the new coast road leads to Hamamn, w here 
there is a break in tile sand-dunes; from Julis a track goes south-east to the 
fitst-dass road [5] from Mejdel through Faluja to Hebron; from mile 19 
another track joins the Hebron road [5]; From Sawafir d Gharbiya a track 
through broken country north-west to Beit Dcras, thence to the ncw r coastal 
road at Isdud; from Kiryat Shemuel a road north-west to Beer Tuviya 
village; from Kasima a track west through Beer Tuviya and Beit Denis to 
the new r coastal road, also south to Faluja, and south-east to Beit Jibrin, 
both on the Hebron road, Masmiya et Kebira is also a road junction, for 
l>csidcs the main road through it, a first-class mad continues north-east 
to Lamm [1 A] p and tracks lead west to Barka and south-east through Tell 
es Safi 10 the Hebron road, 

Masmiya el Kehirv-Rtimlek (14*3 miles; 23*0 kilometres) 

From Masmiya el Kebira (r. 200 ft.) to Ramleh (230 ft-) the road 
passes through gently rolling, well-watered agricultural land, writh 
citrus-groves on either side as fur as Kefar Bilu road-junction (mile 9! 
from Masmiya el Kebira). These give place to scattered and then 
thick orange plantations, with dive-graves roumd Rami eh- There are 
two reinforced-eoiicreie bridges, one over a tributary of the Sukrcir 
on the outskirts of Masmiya el Kebira, and the other over the Rubin 
5 miles beyond. Neither stream is perennial. The road passes the 
villages of Gcdcru (4 miles), Kami (4I nu) K and El Mughar (6 m ). 
From El iMughar tt follows the east flank of a tow ridge for 1] miles, 
then passes through unbroken groves of orange-trees to the Kefar 
Bilu road-junction, where the Rehovot road [1 h] branches north to 
Jaffa. Beyond the junction the main road runs on through orange- 
and olive-groves to Rarnleh T passing Kamleh airfield on the right and 
the town buildings on the left, 

Ramleh is an important eentre, on the J a flu-Jerusalem road [6], 
and on the Jerusalem railway between Lydda junction and Niana 
(Naan eh). 


37& COMMUNICATIONS 

The most important hranch-roads and tracks in this section arc as 
follows; from mile 3 west to Gan Yavneh; tracks from El Mughar north¬ 
west to Yihtiii and north to Zamuka t and a bitumen road to Akir airfield 
on the cast > from mile ftk tracks to Zarnuka on the left and AJtir village on 
the right; from Kefar Bilu good mads south to Akir and north through 



Rehovot, N T c& Ziona (Sipnaj, Rishon lc Zion,, and Nahalat Yehuda to the 
Jaffa Jerusalem road 5 miles from Jaffa. 


Ramleh- Zichrors Jacob {55*5 miles, 89-3 km. ; to Zidiron Jacob road- 
junction 53*5 miles, 8b’1 km.) 

As far as Kefar Mil! ill, miles from Rumleh, the road parses 

through tlte most densely populated part of Palestine, and hnrnch- 
roads are numerous. Four perennial rivers, the Auja, Iskandcruna, 
Hadera (Mifjir), and Zerka, arc crossed by bridges at miles 15, 33+ 
40, and 51 1 and there are a number of smaller bridges. 
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On leaving Ramldh the road crosses the Lydda-Jcrusalem railway 
by a level crossing, then passes between olive-groves and fields of 
vegetable and cereal crops to Lydda (alt, i&o ft.) at mile 3, sending 
a short brunch west to the station half-way between the two towns. 
From Lydda it keeps dose to the Haifa main line, which it crosses at 
mile 5 with a sharp westward bend close to Lydda airport, the most 
important in the country ; eastwards a first-class road is almost com¬ 
pleted to Beit Nabala. The main road continues north, diverging 
from the railway, to the German agricultural settlement of Wilhelma 
(mile 7!). Here a first-dass branch [1 f] leads west to Jaffa and also 
connects with the Jaffa-Jerusalem road. From Wilhelma to the 
dilapidated Arab village of Fajja (mile 12), groves of orange and 
banana trees and some arable fields line the road. Beyond Fajja the 
road meets the first-class road [i/j From Jaffa through Pet all Ttkva to 
Ras d Ain on the Haifa railway, and makes use of it fora quarter of 
a mile, then continues north, grossing in succession a 3-span bridge 
over an Auja tributary, the Petah Tikva branch of the railway, and 
a single-span iron bridge over the Auja river itself (mile 15), A 
number of Jewish set (Jen tents are then passed p and about mile iyA 
several roads branch off to Raanara and ller/.lya (Herseliya) on the 
west, to Tim on the north-east, and across the Haifa railway to 
Kalkilyu for Tulkarm on the east [i nj, [t wt] From this junction the 
road keeps straight parallel to the coast and less than 4 miles away, 
through level country to Lhe Bdt Lid cross-roads at mile 30, where 
a first-class road [7] leads west to the coast at Nathanya, and east 
through Tulkarm to Nablus, The main mad continues straight to 
I Ladens (mile partly through open arable land, partly through 

enclosed orange-groves, and at one point, about mile 35 J, through 
sand-dunes planted with eucalyptus trees. The Iskanderuna is 
crossed at m ile 33 by two bridges So feet apart, the second being over 
the main channel* At Hade ra road-junction I mile ^8) a road branches 
west through the dunes to the coast, the main road turning east 
sharply into the village. Beyond the bridge over the Alifjir or Hadera 
river (mile 40), where the road again turns east, there is a level 
crossing over the Haifa railway at Hadera station (mile 41). Khirhet 
es Sarkas, at mile 42, is a nsad-junction for Affula [1 0], and the main 
road swings north-west through citrus-groves to Binyamina, passing 
Pardes Hanna at mile 45, then crossing the Haifa railway at Bin va¬ 
in ina station [mile 48). From Binyamina a branch-road goes off over 
rising ground to Zichron Jacob and the main road passes through flat 
open country to the bridge over the Zerka at mile 51, after which it 
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again crosses the railway. From this point to Haifa the road is domin¬ 
ated on the east by the high limestone cliffs of the Carmel ridge. At 
mile 53i a first-class branch-road leads to Zichron Jacob, z miles 
away, whence it continues as a first-class road over the Carmel ridge 
to the plain of Esdraelon. 

Ziihnm Ju£ob Tond-jimctim-Hatfa central (21*0 miles; 33*8kilometres) 

This straight section of the road runs north along the coastal plain, 
hemmed in on the east by the Carmel ridge. Cultivated land extends 
up the slopes, and a string of villages lies off the road to the east where 
valleys open to the plain. There are no perennial streams in this 
section, though bridges are numerous, A narrow ridge 1 A miles west 
of the road separates the road from the railway between El Furcidis 
(mile 2) and the prison camp at mile 10. At mile 3 a new road goes 
west to the coast at Tantura and there is a first-das?? mad south¬ 
east to Zichron Jacob. Beyond Jaha, mile ti, Lherc are several tracks 
leading west to the coast at At lit. From mile 12 the road passes 
through country thickly wooded with olive-trees for 3I miles,, and 
beyond them is forced, with the railway, to keep close to the sea 
round the Carmel promontory into Haifa. The municipal boundary 
is passed at mile 17, near K hay at beach, but Cape Carmel is not 
passed for another 2 miles. Haifa port and central station are at 
mile 2i + 

Haifa- Has en N&htrah (26 miles; 4 z-i kilometres) 

On leaving the built-up area pf Haifa the mad crosses the single- 
track Acre railway and the Lisbon river (mile 2ju and then, after 
passing the airfield, recrosses rhe railway beyond the Lisbon railway 
bridge. It runs between oil refineries and the railway workshops, and 
through a small factory district to Kiryat Haiyim (Hayim) (mile 4), 
then follows the Hmek Zehnlim round the bay of Acre. Cultivation 
is sparse, and there are marshy areas on the outskirts of Acre. At 
mile 3I a second-class branch-road goes east To Reft Ata, and at 
mile 6| another [1 t] leads through Shcfa Amr to Nazareth* The 
coastal road by-passes immediately east oi Acre (mile \z) r sending 
a branch to the Land Gate of the town, and a first-class road [ioj 
eastwards for Safad. It then Continues north traversing fiat 2^cul¬ 
tural country, with an aqueduct alongside on the east as far as 
Maxraa (mile i8) t The Jewish resort of Nahariya lies to die west of 
die road at mile 20, and 3 miles farther on, the perennial Wadi Karn 
is crossed by a concrete bridge at hz Zih. '1 he road follows the cliffs 
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for a little way, then bends inland to skirt the dunes. About mile 25 
hills close in tin the cast, and the road climbs fairly steeply up the 
rocky hill-side to round the promontory of Ra$ en Nakurah at 
240 feet above sea-level, where the boundary between Palestine and 
the Lebanon reaches the sea (photo. 115), Where the climb begins 
a first-class branch-road [11] has recently been constructed parallel 
to the frontier through Tarbikha and Radas to the central road [2]* 
A second-class branch [t ti] eastward from Nahariya forks to link 
this with the Acre-Safad road [10]. 

[2], The Central Road 

El Auju el Hafir-MetiiUa (253 miles; 406 kilometres) 

This is the main road from Egypt to Syria, though its course is 
mure difficult than the coastal road since it traverses die central 
highland belt where topography causes many detours tn avoid steep 
slopes. The surface of the road, generally tar-macadam, h through¬ 
out in first-Llass condition. There arc about 30 bridges, none of them 
large. Alter crossing the Negeb desert and then its fringe of wild, 
rocky hills,, the road runs over the plateau of Judaea, the highland 
ol Samaria, and Galilee, where bare, stony hilts, and steep valleys 
alternate with cultivated and terraced fields and gardens. In its last 
ace do it the road descends past the Iloms of Hattin to the Jordan 
valley at Tiberias, thence making use of the lowland almost to the 
frontier. The road crosses only one railway—the narrow-gauge line 
from Haifa to Samakh at Atfula—but it links the ends of several roads 
and the termini of two transverse railways leading from the coast to 
the interior at Jerusalem and Nablus. 

ITINERARY 

Egyptian frontier-Bemheha (50 miles; 80 kilometres) 

The road starts at Cairo and has an asphalt surface as far as the 
boundary T where tar-macadam begins. Between the boundary and 
Beereheba the road is at least 18 feet wide with earth verges up to 
6 feet on either side; there are 140 culverts and b bridges, vet traffic 
may still be interrupted by floods after the heavy rain-storms which 
are characteristic of this region. None of the wadis contain perennial 
water. The country traversed—the Negeb desert—is arid and rocky t 
with occasional patches of s^nd-dunes and low-lying alluvial plains. 
El Anja el Hahr is reached at mile 4 from the boundary where 
broken Limestone country gives place tn an alluvial belt with some 
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cultivation in patches. The Wadi Abyad is crossed by a bridge of 
ten 8-foot spans at milt u, and the road continues through occa¬ 
sional fields of barley to El Mughrifeh fmi!e rS; MLshrafa on some 
maps), whence an open plain extend a to Btr Asluj ('mile 30). 'Thence 
for 8 k miles to Bir el Mishash the road runs between limestone hills 
which rise on either side to over s 320 feet, with patches (if cultivation 
on the lower slopes, before crossing a narrow belt of sand-dunes with 
some scrub. Then cultivation begins to line both aides of the road, 
and undulating alluvial country, occasionally cultivated, continues to 
Beersheba, which is entered over a smalt bridge. In this section the 
alinemcnt of the dismantled railway t built by the r Turks through 
Betrsheba to Kusetmch during the War of 1914 191S, is crossed 
several times. 

Branches in this section art.- as follows : from El Auja el Hafir a road [3] 
h believed tu be under construction, mainly on the Egyptian side of the 
frontier, to the new coastal road [1] south of Rafa T a distance of 34 miles, 
and the old main road to Egypt branches south across the frontier to 
Kuseimeh; from El Auja cl Hafir also a good track [2 tr] takes a direct 
mute through LI Khulasa to Bccrsheba; another {nick [i </] links Btxrsbcba 
with tj-a^a; at Beersheha the road [4] hum the coast through Gaza to Ain 
Hash for Akaba and the Dead Sea crosses the central road, w ith a branch 
east to Ras Zuwcira. 

IhtTshebti-Jrmsahm (540 miles; 8^0 kilometres) 

The road in this section is front 15 to 18 feet wide. From Beersheha. 
{tpo ft,) it follows the Wadi Khefil for 11 1 miles through Hal steppe- 
desert, with sonic sparse cultivation; then it enters the fouthillA of 
the Judaean highlands, climbing a narrow defile to the village of 
DbaMriya at 2,190 feet (mile ly). It crosses a small plateau, descends 
in sharp zigzags, and then winds across several valleys and ridges 
to rise again to 3,040 feet at Hebron (mile 31). After a sharp turn 
north-west in the town the road continues, winding steeply over the 
hills, past Solomon's Pools (mile 45£) to Bethlehem (2,400 ft,), which 
lies just off the road to the cast at mile 48. Jerusalem, at feet, 

is reached after b miles through gently rolling upland with terraced 
hill-sides. 

Branches in this section are as follows r from Beers heba a good track [2 A] 
leads north through f’aluja, on the Mejdel-Hebron road [5], to Kastiua: 
parts of it iia\e been newly constructed as a good stone-surfaced road; 
from Hebron =i first-class mad [5] passes west through Beit Jibrin to the 
coastal road near Mejdcl, and several short tracks lead to the surrounding 



115. The coast j-rW into Syria at Rat rn Xttknroh 12 mites north of 
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villages; from Solomon's Pools (mile 45!) a first-class road [2 d\ goes west, 
then forks south to Beit Jibnn on the Mcjdel-Hcbron road and north lu 
the Jaffa Jerusalem road [<V|; Jerusalem, besides being the terminus oi the 
Jaffa railway, ia on the road from Jaffa lo Jericho anti thence across the 
AUenby bridge to Amman in Transjordan fp. 514). 
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Jenisahm-Nabhis (42-5 miles; tiS o kilometres) 

The minimum width of the road from Jerusalem northwards to 
the frontier at Metulla is 15 feet. From Jerusalem the road winds 
northwards over bare, stunv hills, then after passing through the twin 
town of Riumlhh-Bira (mile 10; all. 2.790 ft.) it ascends a steep-sided, 
wooded valley. About mile 22 the trees give place to sparse pasture 
and the road descends past Khan el Lubban with five sharp loops 
(mile 26). After 6 miles alternately rising and falling over crest and 
vallev the road enters the plain of Sahl Mukhnah and follows its 
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western edge through cultivated country to Jacob's Well (mile 40). 
Here it bends north-west and ascends through orchards and gardens 
to Nablus between Mounts Ehal (3,084 ft,) and Gcrizim (2,890 ft.). 

Hranches in this section arc as follows: front Ramalkli a first-class road 
[z f] winds west to Latntft on the Jaffa-Jernsalcm road [6]; from Nablus 
a second-class road [2/] leads west to Kalkilyaon the road [1 m] from Petah 
I ikva to Tulkarm; Nablus is on the transverse road [7] from Nathan v& 
through Tulkarm to the Jordan at Jisr Damira, which makes use of the 
central road between Nablus and Jacob's Well. In this section also there 
are many (racks branching off to nearby villages. On the west some of 
these tracks cross the watershed and descend to the coastal plain, where 
they join the coastal road. On the east they penetrate the kills for short 
distances, but none reach the Jordan. 


Nablus-Affula {39-1 miles; 63-0 kilometre?) 

broni Nablus to Jenin (mile 27!) the road traverses mountainous 
Country with some olive-groves. As far as Deir Sharaf (mile 6) it 
makes use of a valley which is also Followed for part of the wav by 
the 1 u 3 karrn-NabIns railway, and in this stretch it forms part of the 
road [7] between the same places. The railway winds considerably 
more than the road and is much higher up the hill-side; before Deir 
*haraf is reached die railway has turned north towards Sebustya 
(iific. Samaria). The road bends north from Deir Shanf and passes 
round the west side of the hill on which stands Sebustya, There is 
a level crossing of the Tulkartn-Nablus railway at mile 9, near 
Masudiya station, where the line from Affula comes in, The road 
then winds north through the hills, with the Affula railway at vary ing 
distances to the west, until at about mile 19 both road and railway 
descend a narrow gully to the Sahl Arraba, an alluvial basin at 750 feet 
drained by the Wadi Abu Nar. which in the coastal plain becomes the 
Hadera or Mifjir river. After following the south-east margin of the 
plain, road and railway descend a narrow defile ro Jenin, at 41c feet 
(mile 27 1 ). Prom Jenin the road, with the railway about 1 1 miles to 
the west, crosses the plain of Esdradon, and is here almost straight. 
The Nablus railway 13 crossed just over a milt south of Affula. 

Rranches in this section are as follows: from Deir Sharaf at mile 6 die 
Tulkarm mad [7] branches west; from mile 15 an unmetalled road [2 %], 
impassable in wet weather, leads east thru ugh Meirhalun and across the 
Mcij Sannur to Kufcir (10 miles); from mile 21 a mad [2 h] branches west 
through Arraha, Fahma, and Kelt Rat to liter (9J miles), metalled as tar as 
Kufr Rai; from the same point another road (2 i'J branches north-west 
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then forks lo Ain Ibrahim on the karktir Aiful a road fi a] and tn Raka 
on tlie Tidkarm-Rarkur road [1 p \; from mile 25 an all-weather mud [2 j] 
leads south through Kabatya, Kufeir, and Tubas to the Nablus-Jisr 
Damiya road [yj; from Jenin a first-class road (8] goes north-west lo 
Haifa; at AffuJa the central road is crossed by the Haifa-Seism 1 road [9], 
which makes use of it for about 3 nislra north of AfFula ; from Afiula a first- 
class road [2 A] goes north-east to Bamakh (31 miles). 

Affula—Tiberias (26-7 miles; 43-0 kilometres) 

From xAfFula the road, set in an a venue of trees, goes straight north 
over the plain nf Esdraelon, past Balfourya and other Jewish settle¬ 
ments, crosses the pipe-line from Iraq at Mi Era (mile 3)* zigzags 
steeply up the flanks of Jebel Kafza (1,320 ft.), and descends for half 
a mile into Nazareth (mile 7I). Crossing a narrow valley it winds 
with sharp bends up through the hills paat the Arab village of 
He ins and on through olive-groves to Kefr Kenna (mile 13 1 ). 
Bending gradually eastward over level ground* it reaches the edge 
of the highland at mile 23+ descends gently for a mile and drops 
steeply through Mizpah (Mitspa) to Tiberias* on the edge of the 
lake at 650 feet below sea-level. 

Branches in this section are as follows: near Mtzra {mile 3} the Haifa 
Beisan road [9J comes in from the west; from Nazareth a first-class road 
[z /] rians west through die Balfour :md King George V forests to Shimron 
(8 milts), on the Hoifa-Bdsan road; and a second-doss road [r J] leads 
north-west through She fa Am r to the coastal road between Haifa and Acre 
(16 miles); from mile iS a good tarorac mad [2 m] goes north to the Acre- 
Bafad road [id] and another [2 h] goes south to the AfFula Samakh mad; 
from Tiberias a rirst-class mad [2 ii| follows thu south-west shore of the 
lake to Samakh, across the Jon Ian (7 miles). 

Tiberias—the front irr nr at Mrtulhi (40-4 miles; 6yo kilometres) 

In this section the roadkeep^ to the Jordan trench almost through¬ 
out, until it bends north-west beyond Metulb to cross into the Litani 
valley In the Lebanon. Fur 3 miles it rum between, Lake Tiberias and 
the rocky escarpment to the west, closely following the water's edge 
at about 650 feet below sea-lev el. At Mejdcl (mile 3) the hills recede 
westward and the road traverses & small alluvia] plain (photo. 13}, 
crossing the wadis Hainan] t Huhadiya, and Amud r the last two qf 
which have perennial water and stone bridges. The plain ends at 
Tabgha (mile S), and the road leaves the lake where the hills close in 
and climbs 1,300 feet with hairpin bends to fj(t 0 feet above sea-leveI T 
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then rises more gradually to t.joo feet near Nosh Pinna {mile 17}. 
It then descends gradually northwards to cross the IJuleh plain at 
a height of about 500 feet, and after crossing the Wadi Hindaj follows 
doselv the foot of the escarpment. At the north end of the plain the 
ruad is hemmed in between the escarpment on the west and the 
marshes round the Jordan and other streams which drain south into 
Lake Huleh. Near Khaiisa (mile 33) the hills stretch farther east, 
and the road climbs to 1,000 Feet near Kefar Giladi, then ascends 
a small valley to Metulla at 1,722 feet (mile 39) close to the Syrian 
boundary. Here the road turns west and crosses the northernmost 
tip of Palestine to the frontier with the Lebanon. 

branches in this section are as follows: near Rnsli Pinna (mile 17) the 
first-class Atrt-Salod mad [jo] comes in from the west; it leaves at mile 
ifil eastwards tor the Jordan at Jisr banat Yakub and for Damascus; from 
mile 23 1 a second-class mud [z u] branches cast to Lake Huleh (3 miles); 
at milt; 2 61 the frontier road [it] from Liz Ztb through Kadas winds down 
the escarpment and joins; from mile 34 a metalled road [a p] branches east 
across the Jordan to Benyas (Dan), near the ,Syrian frontier (6 miles). 

The Transverse Roads 

Ll] Rofa^Et Auja d Hafir (34 miles app.; 55 kilometres) 

No information is available for publication, 

[4]. Gaza-Betrtheba~Ai» Ifmh-Akuha (175-5 miles; 282-4 kilo¬ 
metres) 

[ he first section of this road, as far as Qecrsheba {29 miles), is 
a good tarmac road. A short stretch (2$ miles) connects Gaza beach 
with Gaza, crossing sand-dunes sparady covered with cactus and 
stunted trees (fig. 45). 

From Gaza to Keersheba the road lies in open, undulating country, 
and has three bridges and many culverts. Wet weather may com¬ 
pletely interrupt traffic. After crossing the new coastal by-pass just 
outside Gaza the airfield is passed (mile ij from the level crossing), 
and the wireless station is on a hill north of the road at mile 4J. The 
Wadi Sharia is crossed by a 5-arch masonry bridge at mile r;; the 
tune reteh ridge over the Wadi Abu Semara at mile 16J was un¬ 
finished in October 1942 and a metalled deviation over the wadi bed 
was used; a *-areh masonry bridge (tS ft. long with 12-ft, roadway) 
spans the Wadi Slumeili at mile 32 , Gradually ascending, the road 
reaches Becrsheba at 900 feet. 
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East of Beersheba the road becomes an earthen track which breaks 
down into dust very quickly; it follows the general line of the Wadi 
Sab for 9^ mites, then turns south-south-east and climbs over rolling 
hills to Kumub (mile 57). From Kumub it keeps fairly level, through 
mountain gorges, until at about mile 72 it reaches the Nakb es Safi 
pass in the hills overlooking Ain Hash. The road descends the pass 
from about 1,000 feet to sea-level in 2 miles, cut out of the earth and 
rock on the steep face of the escarpment, with 12 hairpin bends and 
15 others, and with a gradient of about 1 in S, though steeper in 
places. The surface is reasonably good and the alinement sufficiently 
well made not to require renewal after heavy rain. The gradient is 
more gradual to Ain Hash, at abouL 330 feet below sea-level (mile 8a) + 
Here the track turns south along the Wadi Araba, crossing 93 miles 
of sand-dunes, rolling gravel, and soft mud-flats to Akaba, For 
20 miles beyond Ain Hash it is below sea-lev el, but in the next 
25 miles it rises to over 600 feet above, and thereafter descends 
gradually to sca-level at the gulf of Akaba, The motor track follows 
the western side of the depression, generally skirting the Palestine 
foothills; it is sited where possible on hard gi^pund, but going is slow* 
for many wadis drain down from the hills on the west and cross the 
track at right angles, flowing to the lowest part of the trough. The 
track is therefore impassable after heavy rain, which is not unknown 
in this region- 

Branch-tracks from this route not already mentioned are: from mile 39 
through Tell el Milh to Rag ez Zuweira (l\ 18 miles) overlooking the Dead 
Sea [4 c] ■ and from Ain Hash [4 a] north along the Wadi Araba, a made 
rqad for about T3 miles and then poor track past the south end of jebd 
Usdum to the south-west shore of the Dead Sea, where arc the potash 
works and a timbered wharf and jetty (25 miles); it sends a branch round 
the south-east aide of the Dead Kea to Kerak in Transjordan (p. 51S). 
This track, only recently completed, is one of the only two routes passable 
For wheeled traffic from Akaba 10 the Transjordan plateau, the other being 
the road to Maan. 

[5], El Jtira-Hebron (c. 40 miles; 64 kilometres) 

This road connects the coast and the coastal road with the Judaean 
highlands and the central road, through a region without railways. 
From El jura, near the site of the ancient port of Ascalon* it goes east 
through lUejdd (mile 2), across the coastal road and the Haifa 
Kantara railway, climbing gradually past Faluja (mile 12J) to Irak 
d Menshiya at 410 feet- It passes up the Wadi Kubeiba for 4 miles, 

a 90s c c 
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then, turns north-east through the hills to Beit Jibrin at 980 feet 
(niile 23). Ascending a small valley, it reaches Tarkumiya (1,550 ft., 
mile 31) and winds up through broken country to the central road at 
3>ioo feet T miles north of Hebron. The chief branch connexions, 
t 1 /In l 2 ^]i d], have already been mentioned as subsidiaries 

to mads [ij and [2]. 

[G] + Q-yzrutaletfi-J 'mcho—AlImby Bridge (68-5 miles; 1 10-2 kilo¬ 

metres) 

1 his is the main road from the Palestine coast across the Jordan 
to Amman, Within Palestine it is a first-class tar-macadam mad 
throughout, and has very recently been realined to avoid the steep* 
winding descent of the 'Seven Sisters* Mil west of Jerusalem, There 
are only a few small bridges, apart from the AJJenby bridge over 
the Jordan. 

h rum Jaffa to Ramleh (mile 11) it traverses the coastal plain through 
citrus-groves, crossing the Sarafand branch of the Jaffa Lydda rail¬ 
way at mile S| and the main Haifa-Kantara line at mile m. After 
passing through open country parallel to a tributary' of die Auja river 
it reaches Latrun (650 ft,) at mile 21 and enters the hills, climbing 
through a narrow gorge from Bab cl Wad at z,ogo feet (mile 24). 
fir-trees cover the slopes for about 4 miles, but before the top of 
the rise is reached at mile 30 the hills are bare. Kiryat el Inab 
(mile 30!) lies on a watershed (2,540 ft.) and at El Kastal, 2} miles 
farther on, the descent of the "Seven Sisters' hill began. This took 
the road down to 1,960 feet at Kalunva (mile 35), where the final 
climb to Jerusalem (2,985 ft.) began, Details of the new sdmement 
are not yet available. From Jerusalem (mile 39) to Jericho (mile 62) 
the road winds north-east tlirough desolate, rocky hills, generally 
descending. It leaves Jerusalem by the junction w ith t he centra] road 
00 the northern outskirts of die city, rounding the head of the Kidron 
valley and passing along the western slope of the Mount of Olives 
near Et Tur. A mile or two beyond Kalat ed Damm (mile 53) 
the main road makes a wide loop southwards down a dry valley where 
the descent is less steep and less tortuous than the former Roman 
road. Sea-level is reached at mile 55I (i6J miles from Jerusalem), 
and from the mouth of the valley the road turns north up the flat 
Jordan plain to Jericho at 850 feet below' sea-level. Continuing cast 
across the floor of the depression, AJJenby Bridge is reached after 
6 miles, and the road crosses the river, here 26 yards wide, into 
Transjordan (p. 514). The new bridge, opened for traffic in May 1938, 
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is a steel structure built to the design of the Crown Agents for the 
Colonies; it has two spans of 59 feet and one of 1 iS feet, a concrete 
deck* and a clear width of 20 feet allowing for two-way traffic. The 
old bridge is to be dismantled and moved north to Jisr el Majami. 

The chief branches and connexions of this road* most of which have 
already been mentioned* are: the new road [1 g] from mile through 
Rishon k Zion to Mejdei on the coastal road for Gas a; from the same point 
north the connexion [t A] with the coastal road near Wilholma; at Ramleh 
the coastal road north and south; [1 k] from Latnm goes sooth-west to 
Masmiya on the coastal road; from Latmn a first-class road [2 *] goes 
north-east to Ramal!ab p on the central mad; from Bah cl Wad a second- 
class road [2 fif] goes south for Beit Jibrin on the El jura-Hebron road [5], 
and cast as a first-class road to the central road south of Bethlehem; a first- 
class macadam road [6 &], 6 miles long. branches off at mile 59 and goes 
south-east to the north shore of the Dead Sea at Kallia and the potash 
works; a metalled road [6 o] h 25! miles long, branches north from Jericho 
to the Nabjus-Jisr Darniya road [7] at JiftliL 

[7]. Nuthanya-Tuikarm-Nahhu-Jisr D<mtiya (55 5 miles; 89*3 kilo¬ 
metres) 

This road, a first-class tar-macadam road as far as Nablus, there¬ 
after a rough, metalled road* connects the coast, through the railway 
junctions at Tulkarm and Masudiya. with Amman in Transjordan. 
From Nathanya to the Reit Lid emss-mads (mile 3) it runs due east 
from the cliffs through cultivated Land. It continues across the coastal 
plain, here the fertile plain of Sharon* with orange-groves and fields 
of cereal crops on either side, to Tulkarm (mile iq|), crossing the 
Wadi Nahr by a concrete bridge at mile 7 t and the Haifa-Kantara 
railway by a level crossing at mile 9J. At Tulkarm (330 ft.) it begins 
its ascent through the hills, following with the Tulkarm-Nablua 
railway the constricted valley of the Wadi Zcimar* past Anahta 
(mile 17) where it crosses the railway, and Ramin (mile 20). where 
the railway crosses it by a bridge, to Deir Shuraf (mile 23), Here it 
joins the central read, which takes it to Jacob's Well (mile 31). east 
of Nablus. From Jacob's Well it turns north-east, as a metalled all- 
weather road for 6 miles, then bends south-east down the Wadi 
Faria to the Jordan valley. For the greater part of the way the road 
is on a ledge cut into the rock side and is rough and uneven in places. 
Jisr Darniya, where the Jordan is crossed at the end of this 19-mile 
stretch, is at 950 feet below $ca 4 eveL 

Branches and connexions of this road* all of which have already been 
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mentioned, are: at Beit Lid (mile 3) the coastal road [%]* from Tulkarm 
first-class [1 m] south to Kalktlya for Lydda, Pctah Tikva, and Jaffa, north 
[1 />] to the Hadera-Aftuh road [1 o ]; from Nablus second-class [2/] west 
to KalkiJya; from mile 37 second-class [zj] north to the centra! road near 
Jenin; from Jiftlik [6 a] south along the Jordan trench to Jericho, and north 
to Bcisam 

[8] , Ilmfa-Jemn (29 miles; 46 7 kilu metres) 

This is a short mad t Jinking the coast with the Samarian highland, 
across the plain of Esdraelon arsd through Megiddo. It is a good tar¬ 
macadam road throughout, and keeps practically level. In its first 
section, as far as Jalama (mile 6i), w here it follows closely the foot of 
the Carmel ridge with the Haifa-Samakh railway, the Kishon river, 
and the oil pipe-line from Iraq to its left, it is part of the Haifa-Jisr 
el Majami road [9]. At Jalama it crosses the railway, and both pass 
through a narrow defile with the Kishon river between them, and the 
pipe-line east of the railway. The defile, where the mountains of 
Galilee send off spurs south-westward almost to the Carmel ridge* 
leads from the plain of Acre to that of Esdraclom The road enters 
the latter plain near Kiryat Haroshet (mile ®§), diverges from the 
railway, and continues south to Tell Kamun (mile io^), then follows 
the south- west margin of the plain, flanked by the Carmel ridge. past 
Megiddo to Jenin, on the central road and on the Affula-Masudiya 
railway. The road crosses this railway by a level-crossing at mile 27i. 
just before reaching Jenin. 

Branches from this road, already referred to elsewhere, arc: the new 
first-class road [1 tf] from Tell Kamun south-west over the Carmel ridge 
to Zichxon Jacob and the coastal road (14 miles}; at mile 19, near Megiddo, 
the first-class Karkur-Afifula road [1 0] crosses, linking the rail wav junc¬ 
tion at Aifuia with the coast near Hadera, 

[9] . Hmfa-Affuhi Btisan-yisr et Majami (53^ mil® ; 861 kilometres) 

This is a good tar-macadam road throughout, with average width 
18 feet, connecting the port of Haifa with the Jordan valley* and 
across the river, through Irbid, with the northern road through 
Transjordan (p. 515). From Haifa it goes south-east across the plain 
of Acre, passing under the concrete viaduct which carries the Acre 
railway on the outskirts of Haifa. It follow's the foot of the Carmel 
ridge, with the Haifa-Samakh railway dose beside it, past the Xesher 
cement factory (mile z|) to Jalama (mile 6£) + Here it leaves the rad- 
way and the Jenin road, crosses the Kishon and the pipe-line, then 
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climbs over a rocky p wooded spur past Kiryat Amal {mile ft|) to Jet da 
(mile ill). Following the northern edge of the plain of Esdraeton 
through cornfields and olive-groves, it reaches Shimron (mile 14), 
then branches south past Xabatal towards the pipe-line. avoiding 
the Kills which close in on the Nazareth road, and joining the central 
road at mile 22, It makes use of the central road [a] to Affula 
(mile 264 }* then follows the Nahr Jahid (Vale of Je^ecl) down to 
Beisan (mile 42), reaching sea-level at mile 30 1 , The vale is about 
1 \ miles wide, and almost fiat, with the mountains of Little Herman 
rising to the north, and Jebel Fakkua (Mountains of Gtlboa) to the 
south. The road closely follows the Samakh rail way t and crosses it 
by a level crossing at Reisan station. 351 feet below sea-level. Bcisan 
itself is 410 feet below sea-level, On leaving Beisan the Nahr Jalud 
is crossed by a 2-span stone bridge and the road follows the railway 
northwards up the Jordan valley, keeping about a mile west of the 
meander belt of the river, and crossing the pipe-line at mile 51. The 
bridge at Jisr cl Majami has two spans, and is to be replaced by the old 
Allcnby bridge so that the botdeneek in traffic with Transjordan may 
be lessened, for it is from this point that the new road across 1 rans- 
Jordan and the desert to Baghdad has been constructed (p* 5 r 5 )- 

Branches and connexions of this road arc: the coastal road from mile o*6 
to Acre and the north; from mile 5 a new first-class road [1 s] goes north 
io Birwa on the Acte-Safad road [10]. thus relieving the coastal road of 
some of its traffic; from Jalama (mile 6|) the Jenin road [8] leads south¬ 
east- from Shimron (mile 14} A first-class road [2 J] goes east to Nazareth, 
on the central mad; from Aifula first-class roads lead south-west to the 
coast near Hadera [10]. north-east to Samakh [2 fr]* 1 and south to Jenin [z]; 
from Bcisan the second-class metalled road [6 «] goes south along the Jordan 
valley to Jericho (fill miles) and a track [9 A] goes cast to the Jordan at 
Jisr Sheikh Hussein for Irbid; from J isr cl Majami a first-chiss tar-macadam 
road [z 7t] goes north to Samakh [6 miles) at the south end of Lake l iberias. 

[ioJ. Acre-Jisr Banaf Yakub (45 miles; 72-4 kilometres) 

This is a good tar-macadam road, averaging 18 feet wide but 
occasionally narrowing to 13 which Links the coast with the 
central road and the Jordan valley, through a region without railways. 
From Acre it crosses die new railway to Tripoli, then goes through 
6 miles pf the coastal plain. After leaving Binva on die south at mile 6 , 
it continues east through rolling lulls to Rama (mile beyond 

■ The Beet bn befwrcft Kef nr Tavor and Kirmml vi\ l.4ikc TLbtrb* is only 
1+ feet wide, wilts steep gradient* and sharp bends; it is mr lulled and in good 
Coridithm but barely Up to fim-class &Eai'«dard. 
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which it enters the mountains of Galilee, winding north to Alcirun 
(mile 27) at 2460 Feet. Turning east again, and then south-east, it 
loops up past Safad (mile 32) at 2,620 feet, and then winds obliquely 
down Jebel Canaan (Kanan) to Rosh Pinna (mile 37!) at r,3r2 feet. 
At mile 38 it reaches the central road and makes use of this for 
1 4 miles, then branches north-east over the Jordan plain to Jisr 
Banai Yukuh {mile 44J) at 328 feet, where there is a single-span 
girder bridge across the Jordan. I he road crosses the Svrian boun¬ 
dary at mile 45 and goes on to Damascus, 

Branches irom this road are: From near Binva first-class [1 r] south to 
the Haifn-Affula road [9] near its junction with the Jenin road [8]; from 
Rama second-class [1 n] north-west to the Ez Zib-Kadasroad [t ij at 
and to the coastal road at h'ahsnya; from mile 20 a good but narrow 
second-class tar-macadam road {2 m] south to the central road. 

[11]. frontier rood: north of Ez Zib-Kadas—Ain Htiutmun (38 miles; 

61'5 kilometres) 

This is the newly constructed northern frontier road (p. 379). As 
far as Sasa (mile 2i4) it has a tar-macadam surface. Beyond that it 
has a broken tar or gravel surface. The Frontier Fence, with gates 
at intervals, runs along its north side almost for the whole wav* 
Leaving the coastal road from a point half-way between Ez Zib and 
Ras en Nakurah, it proceeds eastward across a short stretch of plain, 
then over undulating country past El Bassa until it enters the hills 
about mite 4^. Continuing eastward through rocky hiII-country, it 
passes Ikrit at mile io£ and Tarbikha at mile n, then winds south¬ 
east to Sasa {mile 2i J), Beyond Sasa it swirls generally north-east 
to Malikiva (mile 31 4 ), then turns abruptly east, over a concrete 
bridge to Kadas {mile 34J). After passing the new aircraft landing- 
ground the road, cut in the mountain-side, drops down the escarp¬ 
ment in hairpin bends to the Huleh plain. In this section it falls from 
1,230 feet to 320 feet in about 11 miles, and has four bridges. At 
Ain Beisamun it joins the central road, here passing the extensive 
area of marsh at the northern end of Lake Huleh. 

I he chief branch is the second-class road [1 a] from Sasa which forks 
south-west to the coastal road at Nahariya, and south to the Acre-Safad 
road [10] at Rama. 

[12J. The Jordan valley road: Kalita-Tiberias (96 miles; 154-5 kilo¬ 
metres) 

This road has been referred to as branches or parts of the maiq 
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roads [6 b, 6 rt, g, 2 r, 2], but it has some significance as a continuous 
road, for it follows the eastern frontier of Palestine and makes use 
of the most striking topographical feature of the country, despite the 
difficulties caused by depth below sea-level and the consequently 
numerous wadis which have to be crossed by any north-south road 
in the trough. The road has a good metalled surface throughout, 
has rmiiv small bridges and culverts, but some of the wadis are only 
crossed by causeways. 

From Kallia h on the north shore of the Dead Sea, the main road 
goes west to the Jerusalem road [6] which takes it into Jericho 
(nule gI). Thence to Betsan (mile 71) it winds as a second-ebss road 
through the foothiUs of the escarpment, crossing the Nablus-Jisr 
Damiya road [7] at Jiftlik where the vale of jczneel opens to the 
Jordan valley, then joining the Haifa-Jbr d Majami road [9] at 
Beisan. This road takes it another 11^ miles to Jisr d Majami, 
where it crosses the Jordan and continues north to Samakh (mile &SJ) 
and Tiberias (mile 96)* where it joins the central road w hich extends 
the Jordan valley route to Metulla, 

SHIPPING SERVICES 

There were four shipping lines (two Italian 1 and two French) that 
used to bring passengers regularly to Palestine. Of these the Servizi 
MtiTiftimi ur Sitmar called twice a month at Jaffa, coming from Italy 
or Alexandria, and twice on the return journey from the Piraeus, 
Istanbul, and Beirut, The Lloyd Trjesiino called at Jaffa, Tel Aviv, 
and Haifa, weekly from Italy, weekly from Greece and Beirut, and 
in alternate weeks from Alexandria or Cyprus, Of the French lines 
the F&bre made two calls a month and the Messagmes Maritime* four. 
Two of the Menageries Maritimet vessels came by Naples, the 
Piraeus, Istanbul, and Beirut, the rest from Marseilles by Alexandria 
to Jaffa. There was no regular British passenger line, but the vessels 
of the Prince Line came to Palestine frequently, especially during the 
orange season, with accommodation fora small number of passe ngers, 
and the Orient Line occasionally brought passengers direct from 
Southampton. Russian and Romanian ships also brought passengers 
from Black Sea ports, hut irregularly. A small Palestinian line, the 
At id Navigation Company s carried goods and passengers irregularly 
between Egypt, Palestine, Syria, and Turkey. 

1 In 1VJ-7 cast European. of the SnfJl A/aJifiiwp and the IJoyJ 

Triestin& lines were maalgurmceij to form the v'JtinflJiwr. 
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CIVIL AVIATION 

Wttli the conquest of the air, Palestine and Transjordan have re¬ 
sumed their historic importance between Europe and the East. The 
Great Circle between London and Karachi passes north of Vienna, 
over the Crimea, the Caucasus, and the Dasht-i-Lut of Persia; long 
distances of this route are sparsely inhabited and, certainly in the 
early days of Hying, to establish an air-route would have been 
impossible, quite apart from political considerations. 

l or a British air-route to the East the obvious stopping-place was 
Egypt. Thence to India the route over Palestine, Iraq, and the 
Persian Gulf was enforced by the deserts of Arabia. 

The pioneers of the route were British, and it was opened in 
sections. Early in 1919 the first reconnaissances were made between 
Baghdad and Damascus and between Baghdad and Lake Tiberias. 
Alternative routes were examined on the ground bv car, and in igzo 
the selected line was marked across the desert by a shallow trench 
cut by motor-plough. Then die line was reconnoitred from the air; 
but it was not rill January *927 that the first regular sendee from 
Britain to Baghdad was opened; early in iqzS the first mails by air 
were carried to India. 

By the summer of 1939 there were five trunk air services passing 
through Palestine, Two were operated by Imperial Airways (British), 
one by K.L.M. (Dutch), one by Ala Littoria (Italian), and otic by 
L.O.T. (Polish). Lydda had become the junction for regular air 
services to Europe, to Egypt for South Africa, to Syria, and to India, 
Australia, and the Far East, At Haifa there is a smaller airport, and 
there are seaplane stations at Haifa and Tiberias. There were also 
Eve local services, between Palestine and Syria, Egypt, Cyprus, or 
Iraq. A few planes were owned privately, and others could be 
chartered. Civil Aviation was controlled by the Director of Civil 
Aviation. The trunk and local routes in service in the summer of 
1939 were as follows: 

(i) Trunk Routes 

Imperial Airways Ltd . (British) 

1. Southampton - Alexandria - Tiberias (Palestine) - Habbaniya 

(Iraq) - Singapore. Three times weekly, with flying-boats. 

At Singapore there was connexion by nir with Australia. 
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2 . Southampton—AlexandriaLydda (FalestineJ-Baghdad (Iraq) 
-—Calcutta. Twice weekly* with flying-boats as far as Alex¬ 
andria and thence by Land-planes to Calcutta. 

* 

K. L.M. {KomnkHjkt Lucktvaart Mnatsckappij Vogt Nederland en 

Kolomen) (Dutch) 

r, Amsterdam-Alcxandria-Lytlda-Baghdad (Iraq)-Bandoeng 

(N.EX), Three times weekly, with land-planes. 

A In LittaTm 7 S.A* {Italian) 

i. Rome—Rhodes (Dodecanese) Haifa (Palestine) -Baghdad (Iraq) 
Basra (Iraq), Three times weekly, with land-planes. 

L. O.T. (Bolshie Linje Latniexe) (Polish) 

i. Warsaw-Athens-Lydda-Beinit (Syria). Twice weekly* with 
land-planes. 

(ii) Local Routes 

Palestine Airways Ltd. (Pakstinmn) 

i. Lydda-Tel Aviv-Haifa-BeEnit (Syria), Twice daily, with land- 
planes, 

Misr Airwork S A.E. (Egyptian) 

1. Cairfr-Port Said-Lydda^Larnaka (Cyprus). Once weekly, with 
land-planes. 

2. Caim-Port Said-Lydda-Haifa. Once daily, with land-planes. 

3. Cairo-Lydda-Baghdad. Twice weekly* with land-planes. 

The W3i has necessarily brought many changes. The Polish, Dutch, 
and Italian services liave ceased to operate; Imperial Airways has 
been reorganized as the British Overseas Airways Corporation 
(B.O.A.C), and the trunk services are now operated by this corpora¬ 
tion alone. Fewer scheduled services are available, but far more 
journeys are made. The Egyptian company still operates, between 
Egypt, Palestine, and Syria; but the Palestinian company has been 
merged with B.O + A H C. and the local sendees have been extended to 
Adana in Tnrkev and to Teheran in Persia. The services in operation 
in August 1943 were the following: 
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(i) Trunk Routes 

B.O.A.C, (British Overseas Airways Corporation) (British) 

i . Durban—Cairo-Ka 1 Iia(PaIcstinc)-Habbaniya—Calcutta. Twice 
weekly, with flying-boats. 

Cairo-Lydda (FaJestine)-Habbaniya-Karachi, With land- 

plan es, 

(ii) Lanai Routes 

Misr Airzt'ork S.A.E. (Egyptian) 

1. Cairo-Pnrt Said-Lydda-Bdrut. With land-planes, 

2. Cairn-Port Said-Lydda, With land-planes. 

3- Cairo-Port Kaid-Lydda-Beirut-Lamaka (Cyprus). With land- 
planes. 

B.OrA.C. (British Overseas Airways Corporation) ( British) 

i- Cairo-Lyddn-Adana (Turkey). Once weekly, with land-planes. 

Z. Cairo—Lydda-Habbaniya (Iraq)-Teheran (Persia). With land- 
plane^ 

By far the most important airfield in Palestine is the airport of 
Lydda (photo. 118}; next is Haifa, which was used by the Italian 
company until 1940. There are also a number of local landing- 
grounds and military landing-grounds throughout the country. 

Fig* 62 shows the airfields, landing grounds, and seaplane bases in 
Palestine. In 1939, passengers arriving from abroad numbered 5*240; 
in Len months, from March to December, 43,883 kg. of freight, and 
in the whole year 54,018 kg. of mai] were discharged, Lydda airport 
and Haifa seaplane port were by far the most important for passenger 
traffic; but Tiberias shared with Lydda almost all the loading and 
unloading of mails. 

SIGNAL COMMUNICATIONS 

Therf were telegraphs along the railways of Palestine before 1914, 
but it might almost be said that signal communications were intro¬ 
duced during the War of 1914-1918 by the British Army, In 1924 
over a quarter of a million telegrams w^ere sent and there were 
7.400,000 local telephone calls and 316*000 trunk calls; in 1939 there 
were 462.128 telegrams and over 35,675,000 local and 2,252,000 trunk 
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calls, a remarkable increase. The country is now covered with a net¬ 
work of lines along the railways and roads, and it is possible to tele¬ 
phone to other countries„ There are also nine main wireless stations, 
four aircraft wireless stations, and over a hundred smaller sets. At 
Jerusalem 20-kW. output is available for the broadcasting station. 

Telegraphs and Telephones (overhead, underground, and submarine) 

In 193g the telegraph and telephone trunk lines totalled 13,000 
miles. Telephone and telegraphic services arc available in all towns 
and larger villages, and the inhabitants make full use of them. There 
are eighteen automatic exchanges with over 3,000 subscribers at 
Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tel Aviv and a number of manual exchanges. 
Besides the normal telegraph system there are teleprinter circuits 
from Jerusalem to Haifa, Jaffa to Lydda airport, and Lydda airport 
to I laifa and Tiberias* 

The inter national trunk circuits ore Jerusalem "Amman, Haifa- 
Daghdad, Ramleh—Beirut, Rnmleh-Cairo, Ramleh—Isrnaiiia. 

Cables and Wireless Ltd* own and operate a submarine cable from 
Haifa to Lamaka where it is joined through to Alexandria (thus being 
connected with the main system), Lamaka breaks in at stated times 
with its own traffic. 

Wireless 

The main wireless stations belong tu die Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, to the Department of Civil Aviation* to Imperial Air¬ 
ways, and to the Iraq Petroleum Company. Details are given below. 
In addition, there were in 1939 seventy-five wireless sets used by 
the Palestine Police Force, eighteen by the Arab Legion, and others 
by the Transjordan Frontier Force, Palestine Electric Corporation, 
Palestine Potash Limited, and Sulphur Quarries Limited. These 
are all low-power sets, and many are temporary or provisional. The 
Palestine Police Force has stations at district headquarters: Gaza, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Lydda, Nablus, and Nazareth; at divisional head¬ 
quarter stations: Acre, Becrsheba, Jenin* Safad, Tiberias, and 
Tulkarm; and under their control there are sets in certain towns and 
villages, and mobile sets in ears. The headquarters of the Arab 
Legion at Amman has wireless sets at certain villages working under 
it, and the Transjordan Frontier Force has wireless communication 
with Irbid, Jisr el Majami, Maan, Snmakh, and 2 erka. 

The chief broadcasting station is at Ramalkh. 10 miles north of 
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Jerusalem. Posts, telegraphs, telephones, wireless, and broadcasting 
are organized in one government department under the Postmaster 
General, 
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PART II. TRANSJORDAN 


CHAPTER XIV 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 

Introduction 

T HE Auiirate of Transjordan lies between latitudes 29° 20' N, at 
Kabt Mudauwara in the south and 33* 25' N, near Jebel Tinf in 
ttie north-east; and between longitudes 35* E. at Akaba in the south¬ 
west and 39^ E. near Jebel Aneizn in the east. These are the extreme 
limits, for south of jebel Aneiza the breadth from west to east con¬ 
tracts considerably. On the west the Frontier marches with Palestine; 
on the north with Syria; on the north-east, between Jebel Tinf and 
Jebel Aneiza, a distance of about 75 miles, with Iraq; on the south¬ 
east and south with Saudi Arabia. 

The length from north to south along the crest of the Jordan-Araba 
escarpment is about 230 miles, the greatest breadth, from the western 
boundary to Jebel Aneiza, about 200 miles. The country has never 
been accurately surveyed, and existing maps are based mainly on 
route traverses and travellers' accounts, though maps on the scale of 
1 : 50,000 have been compiled from air photographs of the eastern 
approaches to the Jordan valley and part of the lava belt east of Kasr 
Azrak, The total area of Transjordan is roughly estimated at 33,750 
square mites. 

The western boundary with Palestine has been described on p. t. 
The northern boundary' towards Syria is that defined by the Anglo- 
French Convention of 1920. It follows the general course of the river 
\armuk to Mexerib (the railway being in Syria}, passes immediately 
south-west of Deraa to Ncasib (Nasib) on the liejaz railway, thence to 
1 nxtan near the j cbel Druse. Frum he re to t he ou tskirts of Abu Kernel 
on the Euphrates the Syrian boundary is a straight line, or T more 
Strictly speaking, a great circle, but the boundary between Trans¬ 
jordan and Iraq leaves it from the nearest point to Jebel Tinf, and is 
defined by an approximately straight line to the intersection of the 
32nd parallel and the 39th meridian (south-west of Jebel Aaciza). 
The boundary when demarcated may be defined by prominent 
physical features which must not, however, be more than 5 kilometres 
from the great circle passing through the two terminal points. 

The boundary with Saudi Arabia, also uniIemarcated T is similarly 
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defined by straight lines passing through particular points: from 
latitude 32° N., longitude 39* E rh roughly west-south-west to latitude 
3C 30" N., longitude 37° E.; thence due south to latitude 31° 25* N. 
and south-east to latitude 30° N-, longitude 38^ E.; but some diver¬ 
gence is allowed so that the western tributaries of the Wadi Sirhan 
shall be in Saudi Arabia, a consideration which could only be decided 
by survey on the ground, in the event of dispute. From the point last 
defined die boundary follows the 3&Lh meridian south to Latitude 
29° 35 J N. 

The southern boundary is subject to no formal agreement (p + 463) t 
but in a note dated 19 May 1927* addressed to the King of the Hejaz 
and Nejd (Gmd, 2951), Sir Gilbert Clayton stated that H.M. Govern¬ 
ment regarded the boundary as starting from latitude 29" 35' N M 
longitude 38° E*, proceeding in a straight line to a point on the Hejaz 
railway Z miles south of Mudauwara, and thence in a straight line to a 
point on the gulf of Akaba Z miles south of the town of Akaba. 

Transjordan is still a country little known to the West. The north¬ 
west settled region is mapped, but most of the country east of the 
railway and south of Maan is unsurveyed, and until the War of 1914- 
1918 had few travellers. The const ruction of the pipe-line to Iraq 
and of the motur-road adjacent to it has added to our knowledge of the 
north-eastern part. A few British officers of the Arab Legion and of 
the Royal Air Force have motored or flown over the rest. West of the 
railway, Amman and Jerash are now easily accessible to visitors from 
Palestine, but few visit them. European and American residents are 
very few. Still fewer have written on the country or its people. The 
principal sources of information are therefore the narratives of 
travellers, spread at intervals over a century and a half, and the Annual 
Reports of H.M. Government to the Council of the League of 
Nations, mostly dealing with administration. The latest of these to be 
published relates to the year 1939* but some more recent develop¬ 
ments are briefly mentioned in this book. 

The northern part of habitable Transjordan has often been incor¬ 
porated with Palestine in the past. In early biblical times Moab and 
Ammon were separate from Canaan, but Gilead was included in the 
Promised Land, and die region occupied by Reuben, Gad, and half of 
Manasseh, which comprised the Ilauran of Syria and the Ajlun high¬ 
land of Transjordan, was an integral part of the kingdom of Israel- 
I .a ter, under new and sometimes identical masters their destinies and 
roles were often dissimilar. The country west of Jordan remained 
Jewish even during the Captivity, but Transjordan no longer formed 
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part of it. Under the Nabataeans its role changed and the Trans¬ 
jordan towns won prosperity because of their geographical position 
on the caravan routes between Egypt, Syria, the Persian gulf, and 
Arabia. Oidv the small Transjordan frontage of Peraca belonged to 
Palestine under the lie rods. In Roman times after the annexation 
Transjordan was never Jewish- Its role again changed, and it became 
the helknized right flank of the frontier facing east to the desert. 
Beyond the line of casteita from Rostra tu the gulf of Akaba p most of 
the Roman province of Arabia Petntca was loosely held for the West 
by subsidized desert chieftains who had brought their tribesmen from 
the south and who in later contact with Byzantine culture became 
Christians. 

Thus, though the movements of the Edomites, Israelites, Nabat¬ 
aeans, Ghassanids, and later Arabian tribes were mostly part of a 
single process, the Israelites are the only people known to have passed 
directly into Palestine in organized tribal state without tarrying in 
Transjordan. The boundary between the settled and the nomad 
peoples runs north and south through Transjordan, and it is here, 
and not in Palestine, that there is the clash between the settled people 
and the beduin. 

The Jordan valley has never been a definite political boundary until 
1^33 p when the Ottoman Empire came to an end, because the rival 
Powers who claimed the mastery of these regions generally faced each 
other north and .south, or because the whole area, including Egypt 
and Syria, was in Roman. Arab, or Ottoman hands. In Roman times 
the frontier was at the desert's edge from north to south in Trans¬ 
jordan; in Moslem times none was needed. Thus at the Treaty of 
Lausanne the settlement of boundaries between the three newly 
created states of Syria, Palestine, and Transjordan had no historical 
basis and was an attempt to find the best solution of war-time pacts 
and pledges. It should be remembered that there was no real Arab 
unity at that time, Iraq was by no means desirous of union with Syria 
nor with Arabia, and there were rivalries between the Arabian Emirs, 
and particularly between the Hashimites of Mecca and Ibn Baud. 
The Jordan boundary was accepted as the best at the time, and it was 
only with the growth of Arab nationalism and active Jewish Zionism 
that the boundary has been considered 'unnatural'; this attitude is not 
a valid criticism of the line taken by the boundary, but echoes a funda¬ 
mental objection to the separation of the three states of Syria, 
Palestine, and Transjordan. Some such view appears to have been 
held by the Roval Commission on Palestine, whose recommeiidations, 
A ws d d 
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though rejected by both peoples, Arab and Jew, attempted to satisfy 
them by cutting Palestine in two and by incorporating the Arab 
portion in the Amirate of Transjordan. If this compromise had been 
accepted there would have been a united Arab Palestine on both sides 
of the Jordan, but a portion of Palestine would have been excluded to 
become a separate non-xArab State. 

Since the outbreak of war m 1939 the settlement of these difficult 
problems has been in abeyance. Transjordan was the least affected of 
the Arab States by the prospect of a German victory follow ing the 
events of 1940 and 1941. The fall of France with the consequent 
campaign in Syria and rising in Iraq show, however, that the spirit of 
Arab nationalism is very much alive. Since then Arab policy has 
moved towards federation, rather than union, between Palestine, 
Iransjordan, Syria, the Lebanon, and Iraq, though Saudi Arabia at 
present stands aloof, and it may be that eventual solution will follow' 
some such course. 

The Arab world has been likened by I bn Khaldun, a Berber writer, 
to a stormy sea breaking against the shore. One strong tribe after 
another billows in from the desert to break and lose its virility on the 
cultivation. This has been markedly true oF Transjordan, where 
many of the villagers are descendants of some great fighting Arabian 
tribe of the past which gradually settled down in the land which they 
had raided and conquered. Even to-day new tribes are gradually 
moving north through Arabia, and practically none of the larger 
tribes now m Transjordan have been there for more than 300 years. 

The population at the present time is little more than 300,000, not 
more than one-third of the numher which were in the country during 
the prosperous Roman period from a.o* 3 00 to 500. The much 
greater population of those times is shown by the aims of die Roman 
towns, and particularly of public buildings. Amman and Petra each 
had very large amphitheatres, and jcrash had three. The reason for 
the decline of population was die lack of public security T particularly 
during die Ottoman period. In Roman times no nomad could own 
land or graze west of die line of wist elf a along the Akaba- Amman 
road, a wise rule dictated by the necessity to protect the vineyards and 
olive-groves. With the withdrawal of Roman troops, raiding and 
insecurity increased, and the nomad has gradually encroached on the 
cultivable land. It Is this conflict between the desert and the sown 
that creates the chief difficulty of the administrator in Transjordan 
to-day. 

The cultivated part of Transjordan to-day is, roughly, aJl the 
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north-western part, the ancient Gilead, between Amman and the 
Jordan, and also the districts near the villages west of the Hejaz railway 
as far as the southern end of the Dead Sea. Wheat and barley are 
grown extensively, lentils, rim-sim for oil, and in some parts mahsc as 
summer crop with irrigation. Olives, figs, vines, apricots, and other 
fruit flourish, and citrus cultivation is being introduced. With more 
settled conditions the area under cultivation is being gradually in¬ 
creased ; there is still much cultivable land not yet used except for 
grazing. Nevertheless Transjordan must remain both a pastoral and 
an agricultural country. There are no metals or raw materials of 
sufficient importance with which to build up any large-scale indus¬ 
tries, and no need for them. 

Much of the progress in the last twenty years h due to Colonel 
F. G. Peake, who first commanded the Egyptian Camel Corps which 
operated east of the Jordan with FcisaTs Arab army during the final 
stages of the campaign, and then raised the -Arab Legion in October 
1920 and became the Amir Abdulla's right-hand man and chief 
military adviser. 

Topography 

Transjordan occupies part of the high north-western edge of the 
great Arabian slab which is tilted gently from west to east until it is 
submerged in the Persian gulf* The structure is simple, for the slab 
is covered by stratified limestones and sandstones, only slightly bent 
or dislocated during the tilting movement, and overspread in places by 
vast sheets of lava which have welled up through fissures to heights of 
over 6 h ooo feet. Within Timsjordan, however, the only lava sheets are 
those on the southern margin of the jebel Druse, and farther east and 
south where a broad belt extends across Transjordan from Syria into 
Saudi Arabia. 

On the western side of this belt, mostly in Arabia, is a w ide shallow 
depression, the Wadi Sirhan, with dm mage towards the marsh and 
pools south of Kasr Azrak in Transjordan at the northern end. 
Other marches extend north-westwards along the south-west margin 
of jebel Druse towards the low watershed of the Yarmuk river 
(c. 2400 ft,), east of Mafrak station on the Hejaz railway. 

Transjordan contains three main regions, each extending through 
the country from north Lo south: (a) the eastern half of the Jordan 
depression on the western border of the country; (f>) the western 
highlands lying east of (<j); and fc) the desert; east of the Hejaz rail¬ 
way. Each of these can be subdivided on a basis of local topography. 
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Fl€* 51. Tfi£ High lands of Ajtun and tine Northern Belku 








































































































































406 Transjordan: physical geography 

(a) The Jordan Depression 

The mam features of the Jordan depression have already been 
described on pages at-23, 

(ft) The Western Highlands (figs, 50 -54) 

Western Transjordan, rises to a series of highlands* between the 
lower Yarmuk valley and the gulf of Ababa, abruptly bounded west¬ 
ward by steep escarpments overlooking the Ghor (lower Jordan 
valley) and the Dead Sea, They are chiefly of limestone, but are 
continued southwards by die granite which forms the eastern wall 
of the Wadi Anha* As they rise to over 4*000 feet above sea-level, 
they intercept an appreciable rainfall from westerly winds arid have 
been deeply dissected by torrent drainage. The watershed lies from 
15 to 40 miles from the escarpment at about 3,000 feet above sea-’ 
level and 4*000 feet or more above the Jordan. East of the watershed 
begins the long gentle slope of the Arabian plateau* with little rain¬ 
fall or erosion, except where die Yarmuk and the Zerka have pierced 
the main watershed and annexed some of the drainage cast oF it, the 
Yarmuk collecting some western streams from Jebel Druse. 

The western plalt-aux are therefore discontinuous, and are here 
described in succession from north to south* together with their 
principal valleys. It must be remembered throughout that even the 
smaller wadis bear a different name every few miles, and are usually 
denoted here by the name under which each joins a larger stream. 
The discontinuity of the plateaux makes movement from north to 
south difficult except near the sources of the streams, and it is there¬ 
fore the highland which forms the great natural route from north 
to south. 

The Yarmuk river and the railway mark the boundary between 
Syria and Transjordan from near Dcraa (which is itself in Syria) 
to its outlet into the Jordan valley. It flows first north-west, then 
west* then south-west, skirting a northward extension of the plateau 
watershed, both slopes of w hich it drains in open valleys. The head¬ 
waters of the Nahr Shdlal tributary lie some 30 miles south of its 
junction with Wadi .Medaan, which rises south of Deraa, near Mafrak. 
Thereafter it has cut a deep narrow channel through the plateau, 
and has therefore always been a formidable obstacle, though the wide 
district which it drains is comparatively open country. The largo 
tributaries from the north, on its right bank, the river itself, and the 
railway are in Syrian territory (photos. 119* 120). 




juj, The Yarmvk mlby hfttvctm Samakh and El Hummch. Railway 
bridge at km. frz from Samukh 


i so, The Yarmuh Vtflhy between thr rwfuuy stations of Wadi Khahd 
mid Eih Shajarn. Bridge at km. j6'6 
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The Ajtiw Highland (anc. Gilead, later Galaaditis) (figs* 50, 51) 

Between die Y&rmuk and Wadi Zerfca is a roughly triangular 
plateau p with its highest point, Umm ed Daraj {4,070 ft,), between 
Ajiun and Jerash. The westward escarpment and die southern face 
above the lower Zerka are veiy steep and deeply dissected. The 
lower slopes overlooking the Yarmnk are abrupt; but not so high 
(c. i 7 2qq ft. above sea-level), and above these the plateau drainage 
is more open. North-eastward the plateau only reaches 3,000 feet 
near El Huan t and east of Kafkafa north of Jerash T on the long cast- 
west ridge between the head-waters of the Yarmuk and of the Zerka. 
Most of this Ajiun highland is broken plateau, deeply furrowed by 
narrow valleys. It is more thickly wooded than the districts farther 
south fp. 426}, but on its gentler slopes are many small valleys and 
cultivated plains. 

Most parts of Ajiun are rich in springs and brooks with good 
drinking-water. The exceptions are the east side of the watershed 
and die high plateaux west and south-west of lrbid T where cisterns 
are used. The live principal villages in the south, Su£, Ain Jenna. 
Ajiun, Kefrenji, and Rajib t have abundance from springs and 
streams* and there are copious springs in and north of Jerash. 

The drainage, west of the watershed, is distributed as follows: 

Wadi Arab, south of the Ghazal tributary' of die Yarmuk, drains 
a triangular fertile basin through a deep outlet gorge at the western 
angle, with rapid stream between steep limestone walls 800-900 feet 
high. The main wadi has its source north of Irbid, 15 miles east of 
the outlet; it falls over 1*300 feet from its first spring. 6zo feet above 
sea-level, to the bridge near Esh Shuni (■ 720 ft.) below the gorge, 
and 150 feet more to its confluence with the Jordan 3 miles below. 
Its main tributary, Wadi Ghafar* with many affluents, rises 8 miles 
south of lrbid + close to the source of Wadi Tayibeh (Je/ow). Just 
above the gorge of the Wadi Arab comes in Wadi Zahar (Samma), 
down a long narrow valley from the south-east, separated only by 
a narrow ridge from the middle course of Wadi Cayibeh. In its last 
2 miles it is fed by many springs of good, clear water, and is perennial. 
Below the gorge. Wadi Arab is bordered by meadows and water- 
mills, and is full of fish. Here, too, are many springs of excellent 
water. 

Wadi Tayibeh cuts a single nearly straight trench from the south¬ 
east, as much as 500 feet below the plateau near the village of Semmu. 
It has many local names, but no tributaries. Torrential in winter, 
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it is perennial only in its last 6 miles. Tayibeh village is on the ridge 
overlooking the Wadi Samira branch of the Wadi Arab. 

Wadi Zfklab also flows from the south-east alongside Wadi 
Tayibeh, with narrow lower course, and only one northern affluent. 
Wadi Setnmu. From the south it receives Wadi Burned. which has 
beheaded the Wadis Zeiyad, Hammeh (with hot springs), Nehed, 
and Yesna, but is itself cut short by Wadi Yabis. Wadi Zcklab is 
perennial only in its last 6 miles. 

Wadi Kasieib [ Yabis upstream) has a deep narrow gorge but a 
large upper basin. The main stream rises in the same high water¬ 
shed as Wadi Tayibeh and Wadi Ghafar, It has one paral e! affluent 
on the north and a lung southward tributary' rising near khirbet e S 
Suwan, north-west of Ajlun. It is perennial from Ain el Beidha, 

1 1 miles above Aijan village, 

J Wadis Sheirri {LMth), Skikhat, and Svfara issue mdependaitly 
from the escarpment, but arc confined between the Xassetb and 
upper Kefrenji, and are only perennial for short distances. 

Wadi Kefrenji ( Ajlun ) flows south-west from several headstreams 
east of Ajlun and north of Umm cd Daraj. It has small tributaries 
on both banks, above its deep narrow gorge; on its banks are three 
large villages: Ain Jenna, Ajlun, and Kefrenji, It begins to carry' 
water above Ain Jenna, about + miles from its head, and receives 
more at Ajlun from Wadi Ain et Teis coming m from the north, 
and lower from the perennial Wadi Deb from the south-east. 
Round Ajlun its valley is well wooded and healthy. At its outlet 
into the Ghor are the ruins of an aqueduct. 

Wadi Rajib also rises on Umm ed Daraj, 3 miles west of Suf, and 
hows at first south. Its deep narrow valley is well wooded and ndi 
in waterside growth: perennial almost from its head, it has copious 
^ter—much diverted, however, for irrigation- and is most open 
and best cultivated near Rajib village, whence an irrigation channel 
runs along the north bank for more than a mile. From the south it 
receives no perennial tributary, but a northern affluent rises t mile 
south of Anjera on the Wadi Dcir tributary of the Kefrenji. 

Wadi Zerka (anc. Jabhak) is, after the Yarmuk. the principal 
tributary of the Jordan. It has a narrow twisting gorge about 2 miles 
east of its outlet into the Ghor. Above this is a long, nearly straight 
valley which cuts through the plateau in a tortuous upper gorge, the 
bottom of which is still below sea-level b miles from the Jordan 
trench and 10 miles from the Jordan river. Above the upper gorge 
it collects the drainage from a long section of the watershed from 
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Amman nearly to Mafrak station on the Hejaz railway, beyond which 
is the upper basin of the Yarmuk. Of the two southern headstreams. 
Wadi Ilammam has perennial flow from several miles above its 
junction with the feebler Wadi Amman, which has water in it from 
about a mile upstream of Amman but is discontinuous below in the 
dry season. At Kalat Zerka the combined stream, now called Nahr 
Zerka from its grey-blue (zerka) shingle bed, turns north and then 
cuts north-west into higher ground, receiving from the cast Wadi 
Diet!a, from the north-north-east Wadi Kharasan, from the north 
Wadi Ras d Ain, Wadi Riyashi, and Wadi Jerash—which rises a 
little west of Suf—Wadi Tawahin (Ghedcir) from the southern spur 
of Umm ed Daraj, and several smaller wadis from the steep ridge 
which divides it from the upper Rujib. From the southern uplands, 
which are inhospitable and ill explored, come only two considerable 
affluents. Wadi Khatta and Wadi Rumman (Rumeimin). The latter 
rises cast of Jebel Yusha and drains the saddle between it and the 
main Amman highland, as far south as the road from F-s Salt to 
Suweileh: its lower course is perennial, and its right-bank tributary, 
Wadi Sclileh, has a waterfall. 

At most seasons th*- Zerka is a brook flowing over a stony bed; but 
after heavy rain it runs rapidly with great volume. Its valley is □ 
gateway from the cast and an obstacle to traffic between the highlands 
of Ajlun and the northern Belka, The number of fords is large, but 
the chief are at points where tracks link the two highlands: (a) on the 
easterly Amman-Jerash road by Yaguz, 10 feet by 1 foot in autumn; 
(6) at the confluence with the Wadi Jerash, 25-30 feet by 2 feet in 
spring, but much wider and deeper early in the year and after rain, 
(c) at Mishra en Nasraniveh, up to horse-girth as late as May. Now. 
the high road from Es Sait or .Amman to j erash descends 1,500 feet to 
die new Jerash bridge (460 ft.), north-west of Mastabeh village, and 
there are stone bridges also at Amman and Kalat Zerka. 

The total fall of the Zerka is c. 3,580 feet; about 1,500 feet in the 
first 30 miles, then a steeper descent of 1 , 35 ° f«t in 18 miles to Tulul 
ed Dahab; 300 feet in 4 miles to Deir Alla in the Ghor, and 430 feet 
in the remaining 10A miles south-westward across the Jordan plain. 

The upper valley is open and fertile throughout, with a good track 
and smalt cultivated plains, orchards, and gardens, irrigated by 
ancient channels between Kalat Zerka and the Jerash fords. I he 
Hejast railway follows it from Kalat Zerka to Amman. Within the 
plateau the sides are steeper and wooded, Below the fords the valley 
narrows to 100 yards, and from the sandstone sides there ate frequent 
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landslips; but even here there are cultivated patches and a track 
along the stream. Out on the Ghor the banks are lined with trees, 
shrubs, and other vegetation, with dense thicket at the Jordan 
confluence, where winter floods Form the lake Watut el Kbataiin 
[frontispiece). 

The Northern Bdka or Highland of Amman (anc, Heshbon and Ammon, 

Later Esbonith and Ammamtu (p. 438}) 

South of the lower Zerka the land rises gradually to a detached 
peak, Jebel Yusha (3,640 ft.), connected by an open ridge with the 
larger mass south of Suwedeh, of which the highest point* Umm es 
Semmakj reaches 3,58a feet* The plateau now widens from north¬ 
east to south-west and extends some 40 miles to the south-east, 
retaining this greater breadth and a height of over 2 r ooo feet south¬ 
ward to the Arabian border. 

The Ghor frontage from the Zerka southwards to the southern 
spurs of Jebel Yusha is on the same north-south alinement as farther 
north, but from Jebel Umm Awiya* south of Es Salt, it has been 
deeply disintegrated by its wadis, and makes a 20-mile bay, return¬ 
ing gradually to the east shore of the Dead Sea at Jebel Anazeh. But 
since the watershed follows a north-east to south-west alinement 
marked by the Amman-Madeba mad -ihe westward valleys become 
shorter and are also more open, 

'There are few parts of the northern Relka in which drinking- 
water cannot be obtained within moderate distances. The lwo thief 
exceptions arc the slope towards the Jordan valley between the Zerka 
and the Wadi Ximrin, and the interior slope north of Ilusban* 
draining to the south and east, hike the plateau of Moab to the 
south* the highland between Es Salt and Amman is superficially 
poor in water; but there is abundance round edges, and its north¬ 
eastern angle is enclosed by two perennial streams. 

Of the streams entering the Ghor between the Zerka and the 
northern end of the Dead Sea, the principal are Wadi Nimrin and 
Wadi Kufrein. 

Wadi Nimrm (Shmb upstream), which is followed by the motor- 
road from the Allenby bridge to Es Salt and Amman, rises near 
Es Salt and runs first southwards through an open valley with rich 
garden cultivation; perennial from the source, it is soon enlarged by 
springs. After about 4 miles it bears south-west and then south- 
south-wesrt* the banks rising more steeply and to a greater height; 
they are not wooded, but the brook is lined with large oleanders, 
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willows, and reeds. About 7 miles from its south-westerly bend it 
bears almost west and in another mile enters the Ghor at Tell Nimrin. 
Chief afBuenta come from the north-east, from the border of the 
upland between Es Salt and Semmak, Of these* Wadi Azrak, rising 
south of the road from Es Salt to Suweikh, has a permanent brook 
between liigh rocky banks, partly wooded* with several water-mills. 
Wadi Jeria rises a mile or so east of Wadi Shaib about 5 miles above 
their point of junction; it runs more or less parallel and has springs 
along its course; then bears round a spur towards Tell NimrLn. It is 
not wooded, and has no perennial stream; the road from the Jordan 
to Amman via Arak el Emir follows part of its lower course. 

Wadi Kufrein is formed by the confluence of Wadi Sir and Wadi 
Naur. They both rise in the mountainous region west of Amman. 
Wadi Naur becomes perennial below Khirbet Naur* where there arc 
a spring and a w aterfalL Below this point its banks are high and often 
wooded, and it receives additional springs. About 3 miles farther 
down it receives on the right Wadi Shsia, with a brook in its lower 
course. After another 2 miles it is joined by VVadi Sir. 1 his tributary, 
beginning not iar east of Fuhcxs village, is perennial from Ain es bir P 
whence its valley is wooded for 5 miles to Arak el Emir; thence it 
descends rapidly to its junction with Wadi Naur, forming numerous 
cascades. 

Below- the confluence the joint stream, known as Wadi Kufrein, 
runs south-west for ft miles to Tell Kultcin on rhe edge of the Jordan 
valley, where a long Irrigation diannel diverges to the north-west 
From Tell Kufrcin it runs south-west across the Ghor Seisehan 
(*valley of Shiitim*) opposite Jericho, and after 3 4 ^l® 3 joins the 
Wadi Husban. 

Wadi Husban, the southernmost tributary of the Jordan, rises 
near Husban (anc, Heshbon), close to the Amman-Madeba road. 
It drama the southern part of the 20-niile break in the escarpment, 
its green sides, abutting rocks* and fallen boulders giving it the 
appearance of a Scottish glen. 

The Southern Be I ha (anc. Maab t later Esbomtis and Moabitis) 

South of the Amman highland the plateau is lower: no height 
compares with H mm es Semmak (3*5^ ft*) rill Jebel Fhomma 
(3,790 ft.) and Jebel Jafar (3,900 ft.) between Wadi Mojib and Wadi 
Hasa are reached. The escarpment is again steep and continuous, 
and falls abruptly to the Dead Sea; for long stretches it is not possible 
to ride or even walk along the shore. There are, however, many little 
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watercourses, with alluvial patches at their outlets, and here and 
there the cliffs recede for a few miles. Ordy where the Seil Hadite 
and Seil Kenik flow into a hay sheltered by the north promonton’ 
of the Lisan peninsula does the foreshore widen and connect with 
the low Lisan plateau (400-500 ft, above water-level). South of this 
neck are similar smaller beaches {ghem r), and it is possible to follow 
the shore to the south end of the Dead Sea. 

Within the plateau itself a new feature is the wide depression 
round Ziza T roughly triangular* 25 miles from north to south and 
20 from cast to west. It sinks below 2 a ooo feet above sea-level, and is 
drained at its south-west comer to the Dead Sea by Wadi Harnmam 
(Wala). It is traversed by the high road to Msan, and by the Hejaz 
railway t as far as Kalat ed Daba on its south-east margin. 

GFthe rivers that flow from the east into the Dead Sea the principal 
are Wadi Zerka-Main (Nahalid), Wadi Mojib (Sefci, anc. Amon) t 
Wadi Kerak (Seil Buksaseh)* and, at the extreme south. Wadi Hasa; 
there are several smaller streams between Wadi Husban and Wadi 
Zerka-Main, 

Wadi Zerka-Main rises south-west of Ilusban and runs as Wadi 
Habisj almost due south, for 13 miles. It then turns west not far 
north of Tlbb* making a great bop, to the spring Ain ez Zerka p 3 miles 
south-south-west of Main. It is now perennial* and turns south again 
for 3 or 4 miles, with the name Zerka-Main, in an impassable ravine; 
then westward down to the Dead Sea through a deep but more open 
gorge of sandstone and volcanic rock. The well-known hot springs 
of Harnmam 02 Zerkn are about 3 miles from the shore. 1 1 issues 
into the Dead Sea through a deft in dark sandstone not more than 
25 yards across, the cliffs rising for some 300 feet on eilher side. Still 
warm from the hot springs, the rapid stream runs out through 
boulders and vegetation to a small beach of gravel* sand, and rock, 
on which are tamarisks, willows, and reeds. 

The next break in the escarpment is the Bah el Mojib, the narrow 
joint outlet of Wadi Hamm am and Wadi Mojib, which meet 2 miles 
from the sea (photo. 123)- 

Wadi Hammam (flcidan, Wala) with its many tributaries drains the 
whole of the Ziza depression. The main stream rises under Jebel 
Shefe on the eastern watershed, is crossed by the high road and 
Hejaz railway near Kalat ed Daba, and receives large tributaries 
from north-east and north rising south-east of Amman. West of the 
railway the bed becomes deep and there are springs. After confluence 
with the Wadi But it b called Wadi Wala, and becomes perennial 
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i| miles cast of the Madeba—Kerak road. Lower, the valley deepens, 
and turning south- west, as Beil Ha m mam and then Seil He i dan, 
cuts through volcanic rock, with gentler slopes and fertile affluents 
From Jebel Ams, with a pass into Wadi Zerka-Mam, and joins Wadi 
Mojib near their common mouth. 

Wadi Mojib (anc. Arnon), die largest and most important river of 
Transjordan after the Jordan, the Yarmuk, and the Zerka, rises on 
Jebel I Iaflreh, ja miles south-south-east of its mouth and 60 miles 
from the soudtem end of the Dead Sea, Known first as Ghadir 
Sultan and Wadi Kubu, h receives as chief tributaries, on the left 
bank Ghadir Abyad (Wadi Shermeh), a seasonal stream with 
several branches, and on the right bank Wadi Mashash and others. 
Traversing broken limestone hills, it receives on the left, some 
30 miles from its head, Wadi Dhdkeh, from the south-west near 
Jafar; which becomes perennial as Wadi Hanakein, As Seil Mojib 
it is crossed at Lejjun by die Katnini-Kerak road; this, important 
ford is used by caravans from the north in preference to the direct 
route across die Wala and lower Mojib gorges. North of Lejjun the 
stream (there called Sell Mukheires) can be crossed only in one or 
two places. It flows in a deep gorge through plateau-country, 
between fertile land on the west and harren on the east. On the 
desert side it receives one large tributary, Wadi Tarfawiyat (or 
Halkeh), from Jebel Mughar on the eastern watershed, which is crossed 
by the railway and pilgrim mad at Katraniu Two left-bank tribu¬ 
taries, Wadi Ghuweiteh and Seil Shukcifat, have running water; 
a little lower Seil Sefei (Saideh or Subhiyeli) comes in on the right 
From far to the east, falling 600 feet in 3 miles through a rocky gorge 
300 Feet deep, and joining the Mojib through a second inaccessible 
gorge with 6oo-foot walls. Seil Mojib now runs west about 2,000 feet 
below the plateau, and passes the crest-line of the escarpment, 
receiving short tributaries on both sides. The gorge soon narrows, 
and the cliffs rise to a great height, but the wadi can be passed by 
way of the tributary wadis Bideir and Masammat; though the track 
is steep and rough, the crossing is less tedious than at the ford on die 
main road. Finally the river cuts its way through sandstone cliffs 
into the Dead Sea about a miles below its junction with Wadi Wala 
(Hanunam) ; the outlet, unly 40 yards wide, known as Bab el Mojib, 
is now invaded by the Dead Sea, though as recently as 1874 there 
was a delta in front of the cliffs. The water at the entrance is shallow, 
and even in mid-w inter small boats can go only as far as the first 
bend, beyond which the sides are inaccessible. The Mojib could never 
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be *1 navigable stream even for small craft, since in 13 miles between 
the Kerak-Madcba road and the sea it falls no le&s than 1,600 feet. 

Wadi Kerak rises in the fertile tract of Khor Mezar, near Jafar, 
10 miles due south of Kerak town. In its upper course it is known 
as Wadi Sen in eh; as Wadi Ihmish it deepens its channel to 150 feet, 
receives several affluents, and from the large spring, Ain el Franj, 
becomes perennial as Seil Medabegh, North-west of Kerak it is 
joined on the right by Wadi Malilheh, from Middin, round the north 
and east of the fortress hill. The valley now widens, w ith the fertile 
Kubbei Ahd cs Seyyid slope on the right, to the perennial Beil 
Duweihek. Here are springs on both banks. Through an inaccessible 
gorge* where limestone overlies sandstone, it finally issues through 
sandstone rocks in alluvial ground at Mezra. Here it is known as 
Seil Kuksaseh* and receives on the left the perennial Beil Dhra, which 
flows almost parallel with it for 5^ miles (photos. 124, 125). 

Several short wadis descend into the same bay as Wadi Kerak, 
north of the Lisan isthmus* and two others into the bay south of it* 

Wadi Ham rises in hills tar to the south-east and is crossed by the 
railway at Kalat Ha&a and by the Mann high road at Laban, half-way 
between Kerak and Tableh. Its general course is from the south¬ 
east, and it enters the Dead Sea a little east of the shallow south end 
(El Ghor }. From Ain el Raziyeh it is said to be perennial; the valley 
ss fairly broad, with cultivable strips, though the hanks are steep* 
Chief southern atfluents are the Wadi Ahmar n the Beil Jac2, the Wadi 
Laban t and the Beil Afra. The Laban has a broad valley with strips 
of cultivation, and running water in its middle and lower courses. 
The depth of Wadi llasa is only exceeded in Moab by that of Wadi 
Mojib; it is the broad and deep natural boundary of Moab, to cross 
which takes some two hours. 

The Highland uf Moon or Mountains 0/ Seif (one. Edom) (fig, 54) 

South of the Mojib basin, and east of the straight escarpment from 
the Mojib outlet tn Akaba, die highland of Mann rises above 4,000 
feet, and extends eastward in Jebel Ithriyat to the north margin uf the 
Jafr 1 depression (p. 420). West of Tafiieh and Rashidiya the escarp¬ 
ment is broken and gradual, but it becomes abrupt again 40 miles 
north of Akaba where the granite outcrop begins, and so continues 
cast of the gulf into Saudi Arabia. 

The highland is open plateau dissected by deep wadis draining to 

1 Distinguish Jafr cast of Miuni Own Jcbet Joint south of Kerqk and from the 
more tm|H»TtuiE jstuf aeuth-eiH of the w*di Sirham depression in Ambia. 
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the south end of the Dead Sea and into the dry Wadi Araba. The 
northern part, as. far as the Wadi Hasa, is known to the Arabs as El 
Jihal, a term connected with the Nabataean district of Gabahtis (p. 
438). r Ilie southern part, known as Esh Shera. is identified with the 
biblical Seir* Its higher western edge forms the watershed between 
the Wadi Araba and the Jafr depression, and curves eastward in the 
south to separate that depression from the plains of the Wadi Yutm 
Nijad (or Wadi Itm) and Mazhlum. It was die boundary between 
Edom and the territory of the Midianites in early biblical rimes, and 
between Turkish Syria and the Hejaz in modem times. In the north, 
from the Wadi llasa to a line between Kalat Aneiza on the Hejaz 
railway and Jebel Dana, it is volcanic country, broken by valleys and 
extinct craters. The rest of Esh Shera is a broad fiat-topped ridge 
rising westwards, and covered with coarse grave! and rough pasture. 
Maan„ un die eastern slope, with its many springs and cultivable 
limestone soil, forms an oasis on the western edge of the desert. 

From about 30 miles south-west of Milan, w here the ridge of Esh 
Shera begins to curve eastwards, away from die Wadi Araba r die 
escarpment is formed of granite, and rises to 4,500 feet in the rocky 
peaks of Jebel Turban and Jebd Umm Gadid. 1 he Sow r er peaks of 
Jebel Sor, Jebel Tata, and Jebel Bagir rise above the flat-topped up¬ 
land w r hich blocks the western end of the Wadi Yutm Nijad and bends 
eastwards through Jebel Ram and Jebel Riga along the southern border. 

Se 3 Khaimseh, the last perennial stream to enter the Dead Sea, 
has a tortuous outlet gorge, and thence runs nearly north through 
El Chor B where it is joined by the Sed Tileh, which descends the 
plateau from Tafileh, The watershed of the plateau is still about 
40 miles eastward* and beyond it the land sinks gently towards the 
Wadi Sirhan depression* w inch is in Saudi Arabia (p. 430), 

The first two w r adis entering the Araba from the east arc the 
Ghuweir* up which there is a track to Buseira, and the If dan, which 
comes dow n from Shubek and joins the Sell Dana at Fcinan (Piinon, 
Numbers xxxiih 42). South of this arc the Bweirda, the Musa, and the 
Kusheibeh, the last-named draining the southern slopes of Jebel 
Hanm (the traditional Mount Hor) + south of Petra, which stands on 
the Wadi Musa (photo. 127), The southernmost wadi of the Dead 
Sea catchment is the DiLigha, the Gharaudel draining south-west 
into the Sabkhet Ghudian, which is dry except in winter. 

Wadi Yutm Nijad drains a wide depression on the south margin of 
the ridge of Esh Shera, north-westwards from Mu da u warn on the 
border of Saudi Arabia. It does not appear ever to have a continuous 
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flow, but dries nut into mud-flats In summer. On either side of its 
lower course the escarpment rises to Jebel Bagir ( 5 t 32 q ft,) and Jebel 
Ram (5,400 ft.). Its gorge forms the main route up from Akaba to the 
highland of Maan. 

(r) The Desert 

East of the Hejaz 1 or 'Pilgrim 1 railway as far as Iraq, and south 
from the Syrian frontier to the Nefiid district of Saudi Arabia, is a 
great triangle stretching from latitude 32° 30' N. to 2Q* 30' N. In the 
north a projection to the north-east (longitude 37° E.-jq D E.) sepa¬ 
rates Saudi Arabia from Syria and at the same time connects Trans¬ 
jordan and Iraq; it is a parallelogram about 150 miles long from 
north-east to south-west, with an average width of 72 miles, and is 
crossed by the oil pipe-line from Kirkuk and the motor-road from 
Baghdad (fig. j>q). The Syrian desert, of which geographically this 
district i.s a part, extends to Traq and in the south into Arabia. Saudi 
Arabia, however, projecting northwards, lias taken from Transjordan 
about 22,500 square miles of the desert, including the Wadi Sirhan 
depression except tor its northernmost section around Kasr Azrak. 
The desert region of Transjordan is uninhabited except for a few 
oases, and practically unknown, except along the Syrian border, the 
pipe-line, and the new Haifa-Baghdad motor-road. 

The nurth-eastern desert is occupied over two-thirds of its area by 
volcanic country—die lava-belt mentioned above (p. 403). The lava 
stretches for 106 miles between Kasr Azrak and Kasr Burka. It is 
one of the most desolate and forbidding areas on the surface of die 
earth, a region of extinct volcanoes and weathered lava-flows, broken 
bv gullies and undulations, and covered with black basalt rocks. The 
rocks may he several feet in diameter and extend about 500 feci below 
the surface; the interstices are tilled with loose, abrasive volcanic ash. 
Wheeled transport is impossible away from the new road. The 
wadis flood after heavy rain, and those which come from the Jebel 
Druse flow abo when the snow melts. Otherwise it is waterless 
country. The highest points are in the north-west on the flanks of the 
Jebel Druse, and in the east in Jebel Ashakif and Jebel Jethum. A 
point on the Syrian boundary near Umrkaa reaches 3+576 feet* and 
Tell Shaba li and Jebel Ashkaf in the Jebel Ashakif reach 3*435 ^ cct 
and 3*412 feet respectively. Between the flanks of the Jebel Druse in 
the north-west and Jebel Ashakif and Jebel Jethum in the east is a 
wide depression with an average height of 2,400 feet in the north-cast, 
sloping towards the marshes round Kasr Azrak and Jiyashi in the 
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south-west, where the height is only i,68q feet. This depression 
collects most of the drainage from the lava-belt and contains many 
mud'flats. 

East of the lava-belt the desert b of limestone, overlaid with alluvial 
day. Large stretches are covered with a reddish loam strewn with 
flints. The surface rises towards the east in wide swells and valleys 
with barren slopes, and the only vegetation is in low-lying hollows 
where soil can accumulate. The western edge of this region is marked 
by a string of mud-fkts and rain-pools, beyond which rises the sombre 
precipice of the lava-belt. The most extensive mud-flats are round 
Kasr Burka in the north and Khabra Abil Hitsein near the Arabian 
border in the south. 

The desert east of the Hejaz raihi'ay is an undulating region every'' 
where over 1,650 feet in altitude except for the Azrak district in the 
north. It rises in the south to over 3,300 feel in the broken hills of 
jehel Tubeik, along which die Arabian boundary lies. The principal 
oases are at Kasr Azrak in the Wadi Sirhan depression, at Rayir in the 
south, half-way between the railway and the Arabian frontier, and at 
Jafr, 30 miles east-north-east of Maan. 

The Wadi Sir turn depression (p. 403), most of which is in Saudi 
Arabia, is relatively fertile. The important Ruwalla tribe of Syria 
claims watering rights, and some of the Transjordan tribes also w ater 
there in winter. The Transjordan section of the wadi is centred on 
Kasr Azrak {36' 50' E., 31" 50' N.), where there is an aircraft landing- 
ground. Much of the depression is a grey, rolling plain, covered with 
flints and barren of vegetation, but the northern end contains the 
rain-pools and marshes of Jiyashi, south of Ka_sr Axrak and between 
the volcanic district of Jehel U we mid and the Wadi Rajel where the 
lava-belt begins. There is some pasture in the district, and the 
marshes of Jiyashi are surrounded by lowland covered with high reeds 
and thickets. The pools abound in fish and crabs. 

The Jafr depression, east of iMaan (fig. 54), is a circular hollow about 
^0 miles in diameter, surrounded by hills except on the cast w here the 
ground slopes down beyond the frontier towards the Wadi Sirhan. 
The plain, in places covered with coarse grey sand and cut by twisting 
wadis, slopes inwards towards the salt marshes round Jafr. The 
surface is broken by clumps of vegetation, with bushes and low trees 
in t he I ower portions of the wadis. I n the south the pla in 0 f Shubai cha 
is covered with coarse brown gravel on which grows semh r an annual 
with green, fleshy lea ves and small green flowers, whose seeds provide 
food for the inhabitants of the oasis. On the southern border the 
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isolated hill of Chahd merges westwards into the plain of Ratiya, 
where the soil has been swept away, exposing the desert pavement. 

South of the Ratiya plain is the lower plain of Mazhlum, which 
drains south-westwards towards Mudamvara on the Arabian border 
and joins with the wide depression of Wadi Yutna Nijad (p, 41S) on 
the southern margin uf the Maan highland. 

Climate 

The climate of Transjordan is very similar to that of the uplands of 
Palestine, hut mean temperatures are lower, and the range is wider; 
rainfall is considerably less and probably more variable, and the 
climate is altogether harsher, because Transjordan is farther From the 
sea and nearer to the great desert. Very few stations in Transjordan 
have records of climate, and the only full records are maintained by 
the R,A,F, at the Amman meteorological station (2048 ft.). 

Pressure 

Pressure conditions are similar to those in Palestine. In winter, 
when the eastern Mediterranean is a region oi relatively low pressure, 
a series of depressions passes eastwards from the cua^i to the Persian 
gulf. [ n su mmcr the regi 0 n of lu w p ressure is centred 0ver the Persian 
gulf, pressure conditions arc very stable* and the passage of depressions 
is rare. The pressure in the Jordan rift is described on p. 48. 

Winds 

(a) General . Throughout the year winds from the west and south¬ 
west predominate. The south-west direction is more pronounced 
during the winter months when the depressions originating in the 
Mediterranean pass over Transjordan. East winds from the desert 
occur during winter and spring, but are very rare in summer. 1 hey 
are responsible for the highest and lowest temperatures, being cold 
and dry in winter, but hot, dusty, and scorching in spring* South 
winds also are hot and dry in winter, but north winds arc cold and 
bring clear skies and a fresh atmosphere. During the summer, west 
winds blow with remarkable regularity (on an average one day in 
three at Amman), and the number of calm days in July is less than in 
anv other month of the year. Coming from the sea* west winds exer¬ 
cise a strong moderating influence on the climate in summer* which, 
on the Transjordan plateau* is seldom uncomfortably hot. North¬ 
west winds blow on about one day m four, and south-west winds are 
much less frequent. In the Jordan valley the influence of topography 
is marked, and there is great local variation at all seasons (p, 49), 
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The number of calm days is fairly high throughout the year, 
particularly from autumn to early spring (27 to 37%},, and is least in 
July, Strong winds occur occasionally in winter during the passage 
of depressions, when they may reach gale force (force 8). At Amman 
such galea occur on an average seven times a year, principally in 
January* February, and March, 

{£) Local, Fnr scirocco and dust-bearing winds see p. ^0. 

Tempera tun 

Altitude and topographical dissimilar]ty are the causes of the great 
difference of temperature between the Jordan depression and" the 
Transjordan plateau. In many respects the temperature on the 
plateau is similar to that of the hill-stations in Judaea and Samaria, 
but owing to distance from the sea and proximity to the desert the 
average maxima, though less than in the Chor, are greater than in the 
uplands of Palestine, and the average minima lend to be lower. The 
figures quoted below are for A mman alone* which is fairly represent¬ 
ative of the nort hern pa rt o f the p la lean s but in villages in die south 
the temperature is generally higher, and to the east the annual range 
is greater. Temperatures are in Fahrenheit. 

In winter the mean daily temperature is about 48°, but the mean 
daily minimum lies around 39° s and frosts are not unknown. The 
lowest monthly minima recorded at Amman, arei December 25°, 
January 21°, February 23 0 . 

In the summer months the mean daily maximum is a few degrees 
higher than 111 the uplands of Palestine, but absolute maxima are very 
similar, Farther east and in the south, the heat is greater. At Amman 
the daily maximum is about go* in summer, and the temperature often 
rises above 100I In die Jordan valley the heat is stifling, and from 
June to September the daily temperatures arc over ioo c [see Table II 
for heisan, Jericho, and Dead Sea). 

In spring and autumn the normal temperature-trend may be 
interrupted, as in Palestine and Syria, by spells of exceptionally hot, 
dry weather, and the scirocco may bring these at any time between 
May and October. September is usually as warm as June, but the 
temperature generally drops rapidly from October to December 
(Amman mean daily max,: 8a D October^ 59 December), 

Humidity 

Humidity is low in Transjordan as in Palestine. It is greatest 
( 7 °%) C}n die plateau in January', the month of heaviest rainfall. It 
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decreases fairly rapidly to a minimum in May or June, when it is □* 
low as per cent, at Amman. It is probable that in eastern Trans¬ 
jordan the relative humidity is similar to that of the west in winter, 
but lower still in summer„ and resembles that of eastern Syria (Deur 
ez Zor minimum 29% in July}. In the Ghnr (p. 53) the relative 
humidity is roughly the same as that of the plateau in winter (Jericho, 
maximum in January 70%), hut higher in summer (minimum in 

May 43%}- 
Visibility 

(а) Fag and Mist. Fog and mist are rare, occurring on an average 
only three days in a year. Fog is most frequent in January, and never 
occurs between May and September inclusive. In the Ghor, tog 
and mist are more common (p. 55). During spring and autumn local 
visibility may be considerably affected by the scirocco or by dust- 
storms. 

(б) Mirage is commoner than in Palestine, particularly in summer 
and in eastern Transjordan. where conditions approximate to those 
of Arabia and Iraq, 

Cloud 

The only statistics available for cloud are for Amman, but on 
the whole the amount of cloud is probably very similar to the 
highlands of Palestine (p. 55). 
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Rainfall 

The division of the year into a rainy and a dry season is the ruling 
feature of the climate of Transjordan as in Palestine (p. 56), and the 
habitability of the country is directly governed by it. The rainy 
season usually starts a little later than in Palestine. 

As in. Palestine, there are three phases in the rainy season, the 
‘Former" rains, the ‘Main 1 rains, and the ‘Latter' rains. The Former 
and the Latter rains are most important for the agriculturist, the 
first for ploughing and sowing, and the second for the ripening erops. 
IF the Latter rains fail, the spring harvest and the summer crops are 
endangered. 

Rain generally begins to fall at the end of October, but its quantity 
is usually insignificant until early November. The heaviest mins 
occur in January and February, after which they decrease rapidly 
until April, when die Latter mins occur. From June to September 
inclusive there is complete drought. 

Even -during the heaviest rains in January and February, rainfall 
is not continuous, but storms which may last for two or three days 
arc followed hy a week of sunny weather, then succeeded by another 
downpour. Although the intensity of rain varies considerably, there 
are few years when there is no rain heavy enough to disrupt the 
country's traffic for days, and even to cause floods. In the course of 
twenty-four hours 3 to 4 inches of rain may fall, and even more 
in the higher regions of Transjordan, such as Kitte T 2 miles 
west of Jcrash (5-1 in. on 4 February 1935}, In the east, and 
south ol Maan, die maximum fall in twenty Tour hours is much 
lower (0-7 in.). 

There is considerable variation in the amount at rainfall through¬ 
out the country’ (fig, 14). The westerly rain-bearing winds lose 
most of their moisture while passing over Palestine, and the remainder 
fella within a hundred miles of the w estern boundary of Transjordan. 
The rainfall is higher in the north (irbid 19 2 in., Kdx Yuba 1 25 7 in., 
and Tayibeh 22 0 in.) than in the south (Maan 3-1 in. and Jafr i-gin.), 
where rainfall in any year is uncertain. The western highlands have 
the heaviest rainfall (Es Salt 39 2 in*, Kefrenji $z*i in., and KItte 
27-3 in.) s but this decreases rapidly eastwards, particularly in the 
south. The greater part of Transjordan east of the Hejaz railway 
has an average annual rainfall of leas than 4 inches (100 mm.). 
For rainfall in the Jordan valley see p, 59. 


1 3 miles west of Irbid. 
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Sn&w 

Snow is more common, and lasts longer, in Transjordan than in 
Palestine. In the higher parts of the country, such as Ajlun, and in 
the higher mountains farther souths it is usual to have a fell every 
year, mostly in February. In the Ghor, snow is unknown. 

Thunder 

At Amman, the only station for which information is available, 
thunder is liable to occur in any month of the year, excepting from 
June to September inclusive. The maximum incidence is in Novem¬ 
ber, at the beginning of the rainy season. Thunder is more common 
in the Jordan valley than in the rest of the country . 

For hail there is no information. 


Vegetation 

Knowledge of the indigenous vegetation of Transjordan is much 
more limited than for Palestine, The narrow strip of territory to the 
west of the Hcjaz railway has been partially investigated, notably by 
the late Aaron Aaronsohn, but many districts in the interior and 
towards the eastern boundaries have never been visited by a botanist; 
knowledge of the vegetation in these areas is therefore based oil 
observations of travellers, such as Alois Musil, who collected speci¬ 
mens during his travels, and whose books, Arabia Deserta and The 
Northern Utjaz, contain some useful descriptions of plant com¬ 
munities. 

The country may be divided into three main zones (fig. 17): 
(«) Mediterranean, (A) Steppe, and (c) Desert, I he boundaries of 
these areas at present must be regarded as tentative. No orographical 
Factors delimit the zones as in Palestine, and climatic factors only, 
principally rainfall, determine the vegetation. 

Towards the west, in the neighbourhood of the Jordan and its 
tributaries, hydrophyfic vegetation is richly developed. A large part 
of the country, however, has no perennial watercourses, but only 
valleys and wadis which run dry across steppe or desert. Where 
evaporation results in salt marsh, the flora is halophytic, Many 
wadis arc thus the only centres of vegetation in immense barren 
areas, distributing and preserving the steppe and desert floras. In 
the south, vegetation is limited to those depressions where periodical 
rain-water accumulates. 
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Soils 

There are five main types of soil in Transjordan: 

(i) Steppe soil is the commonest, and results from weathered 
limestone. It is soft and light grey, of high lime-content (30-72%), 
and almost completely without humus. Water penetrates easily and 
it is well aerated, 

{2) Hammada, The surface of these areas results from selective 
weathering and is usually composed of black. Bint pebbles or gravel* 
This type is found between Amman and El Azrak in west-central 
Transjordan and cast of the Wadi Arabs. Vegetation is very poor. 

(3) Terra Rossa (p, 242), a reddish-brown soil with a lime- 
content of 10 40 per cent and some humus, is more compact, less 
aerated, less permeable, but moistcr and more sticky than(i). It is 
limited to the Mediterranean zone. 

(4) Sandy Soils. Large sandy ureas, produced by the weathering 
of Nubian sandstone, are found east of the Wadi Arabs. Plants of 
the steppe sand-dune type are found here. Sandy soils are also 
widely distributed in dry wadis, e.g. Wadi Sirhan. 

(5) Hurra. These surfaces consist of black basalt boulders and 
are extremely barren: they occur only in north-east Transjordan, 
e.g, in the Harrat cr Rujeila. 

Botanical Divisions 
(a) The Mediterranean Zone 

The narrow strip west of the Hcjaz railway from the Syrian 
boundary southwards almost to Maan has 'Mediterranean vegeta¬ 
tion. Its average breadth south of Amman is about 9 miles 5 farther 
north and including die Amman district it widens abruptly and so 
continues into Syria, where it meets the Mediterranean regions of 
upper Galilee and the Lebanon. Three sub-regions can be dis¬ 
tinguished: (i) the southern part between Ain Musa and Wadi Hasa, 
fairly well covered by Mediterranean forest growth or its remnants: 
(ii) west-central Transjordan northwards to Amman, with only 
vestiges of Mediterranean vegetation; fiii) northern Transjordan, 
the richest in woods and scrub-land [maquis). 

This Mediterranean strip is frequently interrupted, especially in 
the middle sub-region, by wadis draining into the Jordan valley and 
by lowlands now bearing a different vegetation, and the primary 
growth has been devastated by the pastoral inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring steppes and deserts for hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
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year?, Natural regeneration has been retarded or prevented because 
the belt is on the extreme eastern edge of the Mediterranean vegeta¬ 
tion region. 

The flora of this part of Transjordan differs greatly from that of 
Palestine and is more closely related to that of Syria and Lebanon, 
Several hundreds of species found in the mountainous parts of 
Palestine are absent from Transjordan, These include the lentisk* 
Syrian pear, buckthorn* Spanish broom t Palestine woundwort* and 
others. On the other hand, a number of cast Mediterranean species 
which occur in Transjordan are common to Syria and Lebanon, 
though lacking in Palestine 1 . The reasons are probabIy T (r) the lower 
rainfall compared with Palestine; (2) the small size oPMediterranean 1 
Transjordan; (3) the presence of steppe and desert on two sides, and 
of Jebel Druse and Ilermnn, with their poor Mediterranean vegeta¬ 
tion to die north. 

Nevertheless, the Mediterranean zone is fairly rich in species. 
Near Amman zoo plant species have been found in an area of if 
square miles. This comparatively well-watered strip, especially 
towards the north* has long been cultivated and the natural vegeta¬ 
tion of large tracts has given way through the centuries to communities 
of plant? known os 4 weeds of cultivation 1 , comprising field weeds, 
wayside plants, and other species that follow the activities of man. 

Forest Co mmunit ies. Although there has been much indiscriminate 
felling of forests, such communities have in general been better 
preserved and are in better condition than the ancient forests of 
Palestine. There are still fine forests of Aleppo pine [Pirns halepensis), 
Destruction by man and the pine's tack of regenerative powers have 
resulted in the widespread disappearance of many. Some remain, 
with the fhyme-leaved St. Johns-wort (Uypmam 1 serpyfti/oitum) 
as the principal shrub, but they are now found only in the districts 
of Ajlun (Gilead) and Amman, the best stands being in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Jcrash. Another type of forest which was formerly abundant 
is that of the deciduous oak ((Jufrrur ithaburensis). Found only as 
remnants in parts of northern Gilead, it is described by Tristram 
and other traveller? as having once covered extensive arras with an 
open park -1 ike covering of heautiful trees. These oak forests chiefly 
occupied the lower altitudes* especially on level ground where the 
soil was deep, whereas the pine forests clothed the liighcr range?. 
Little is known of the present distribution of oak in Transjordan. 

At the southern extremity of the Mediterranean, zone, in the 
former Edom, the Phoenician cedar (Jumperus phoenkia) is the 
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principal constituent of a well-developed tree-community* It may 
be found throughout the Mediterranean zone, hut only in dry t 
somewhat high localities* and is known in the neighbourhood of 
Petra, 011 the summit of Jehd Hamm (Mount Hor), and between 
Shobek and Tafileh. An occasional feature of the undergrowth 
of this community is wormwood (Artemisia hrrba-albn} which invades 
from the contiguous steppe. 

Although forest covers only a small proportion of the Medi¬ 
terranean zone, sc rub-land [maqiris, p. 72) and other degraded forms 
of vegetation arc much commoner. On the western slopes of the 
Amman mountains and farther north is found a type of maquis in 
which the evergreen oak 1 II and the terebinth" are dominant. Other 
shrubs include strawberry-trees, 3 hawthorn, 4 atorax, 1 buckthorn,** 
and sometimes wild almond, 7 wild olives, 3 and such woody climbers 
as honeysuckle and clematis. 10 This type of maquis is said to occur 
also farther south. 

The next retrograde stag z,garigtie £p. 73), is less easily recognizable 
in Transjordan than in Palestine, but occurs in the Amman district 
which is transitional between the more tree-clad Gilead and the 
denuded plateau of Moah; the shrub constituents arc similar to those 
of maquih, but more degenerate. 

Dwarf-shrub communities known as hatha { so characteristic of 
Palestine {p. 74), are found in Transjordan, mainly in the northern 
and central districts, but they are less widespread. As in Palestine, 
the shrubby burnet i[ is the dominant plant together with rock-roses . lz 
Typical hatha in Transjordan tends to he invaded by steppe elements 
in the east, which often produces a mixed community intermediate 
between a striedy Mediterranean batha and the more eastern Vocky 
sod steppe’. It has been seen s at Ain Hunimar f east of Es Salt, where 
rock-roses, shrubby bumets, and sun-roses 3 5 were common, the first 
two typically Mediterranean, the last-named an inhabitant of drier 
regions. Mesophytic grasses, such as cocksfoot, were found side by 
side with the strongly xerophytic Stipa FaniausiL Many other con¬ 
trasting species belonging to other families were seen, though, on 
balance, the dominant character of the vegetation was Mediterranean. 


1 Querftis calliprimu. 

* PiMtutm Ttrtkinlkui 
1 Arbutuf AndfOihm-. 

4 Cr^r^fuj AzotqIui. 

* Siyrax vjjv- ftvilis. 

* Thtimnus pahitstinu-, 

1 Amygdalm tamniumt. 


I QUti ntTvpaea vnr. tifaufrr. 
9 Lonicera etmtit | s 

'* Clematii arrhata. 

13 Fairrfum ipinamm. 

II Culm iriUom*. 
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In a type of hatha confined to rocky habitat, the common VarthemiaJ 
a low shrubby member of the Compositae, is dominant. 

Annual Vegetation. During the rainy season the mountains are 
covered by a rich but fleeting carpet of annuals. They persist only for 
a few months and represent many families: grasses, buttercups, 
poppies* peas, carrots, cabbages, and others. 

Hydrophytes Vegetation. This specialized community is found only 
in the valleys of the permanent and temporary tributaries of the 
Jordan and in other depressions capable of holding rain-water for 
sufficient periods. On the banks of streams, sometimes growing in the 
water, are reeds, tall grasses, sedges, rushes, irises, and the like; 
trees and shrubs, commonly associated with running water, are 
tamarisks* oleanders, and willows* Annuals and perennials growing 
in damp places include horsetail,- mints, and watercress. 5 

Towards the drier southern extremity of the Mediterranean zone, 
steppe communities intrude and are directly encouraged by man's 
destruction of the primary' Mediterranean vegetation. 

(A) Stepp* Zone 

This cannot be delimited from Lhe desert zone for lack of distin* 
gmshing orographica! Features. Climatic boundaries, the only criteria, 
can scarcely he represented by a lino on a map. Included in it are 
certain desert areas, but their vegetation conforms to the steppe type 
of flora. 

Rafky Soil Steppe, This vegetation type is found on the high parts 
of western Transjordan. It is distinctly drought-resisting (serop hylic) 
and resembles in many respects the flora of the eastern slopes of the 
Samaritan and Judaean mountains on the opposite side of the Ghor. 
Characteristic plants include a number of xerophytic grasses 4 which 
are often found in rock crevices baked by the sun. Among the rocky 
soil and stones there is a fairly rich flora comprising dwarf shrubs such 
as Gymnocarpus detatulrus with its zigzag whitish branches, and stuv 
roses, 1 several species of milk-vetch, and other xerophytic perennials. 
A series of other well-distinguished plant communities has been 
recognized in parts of the steppe. They are as follows: 

(i) Pistaeiu atbmtka forest community. This is the most important 
arboreal community in Transjordan and is characteristic of its more 

1 Varthnrna ipfavnOidtS- s Helianthtmum itilwifvUum, H . veiicczrium. 
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favourable conditions. Fist add at fontk a (P. Mutka of some authors) 
is a large deciduous tree found nowhere else in Asia except in Sinai, 
though it occurs also in north Africa, Under natural conditions it 
produces a park-land of herbaceous plants and scattered trees. Soli¬ 
tary but well-developed trees have been found in and around Petra, 
while farther north in the Jordan valley and on the mountain slopes 
facing it, some stands and remnants of pistacia forests have been seen. 
In eastern Gilead, also near Khirbet Tmeiri* well-developed stands 
have been recorded. Farther east T on the northern fringe of the Wadi 
Sirhan near Kasr Amra t Musi! records a pistacia stand, probably 
Pistada atlantica, The composition of these forest-stands in Trans¬ 
jordan is little known, but in some Syrian communities pistacia is 
accompanied by a few shrubs such as buckthorn 1 and prunusr w hile 
certain dwarf shrubs, such as wormwood and tJiomy-saliwort, 5 arc 
also present. Pistacia itself is of economic significance, since its seeds 
are used in tanning, its wood for fuel* and the red berries arc eaten by 
the bedimn 

(ii) Zhyphus Lotus community. The Lotus-tree has a similar 
distribution to iJiat of pistacia* hut unlike the latter is thermophylous, 
preferring hot plains, valleys, and depressions, where it is protected 
against low temperature. In Transjordan the lotus-tree appears to be 
limited to the upper Jordan valley and the mountain slopes facing it r 

Nun-arboreal steppe communities include: 

(iii) Artemisia hcrha-alba (Wormwood) community, important and 
widely spread, and a true indicator of steppe. It prefers the greyish- 
white, somewhat compact steppe-soil and completely shuns saline or 
rocky soils, In spring this community is generally very rich in annuals 
and is often characterized by a grass K Poa sinaica ; in summer it is 
governed by the late-flowering wormwood accompanied by other 
perennials of the goosefoot family {Chtnop&dmceac}. This community 
is the first to invade Mediterranean arboreal communities disturbed 
by man and contributes to the undergrowth of cleared woods. 

(jv) Ilaloxyfon artkulatum community, also common and character¬ 
istic of stony and gravel soils, is particularly resistant to drought, and 
penetrates also into the desert regions. It is well represented on the 
high plateau west and south-west of Maan. A low hush, up to 20 
inches high, it possesses jointed stems p minute leaves, and small 
whitish flowers. 

(v) Anabasis artiailata community is widely distributed, although 
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less common than Halaxylan (iv). In depressions and somewhat wet 
places it displaces wormwood (iii) and occurs as a weed of irrigated 
fields. Though not a true halophyte, it will tolerate saline soils to 
some extent. It is a bush 3 feet high or less, with jointed brittle 
branches and small leaves. 

Other less important plant-communities have been recognized in 
Transjordan, some very uncommon and limited often to specialized 
localities. South of Maan, at the extremity of the steppe zone* soil 
conditions are very favourable. The shallow broad valleys are well 
covered with annuals and perennials* and since there is a fair quantity 
of water — nearly every watercourse contains a spring—much of the 
area might be transformed into fertile fields. On the slopes of the 
gullies an abundance of grass and other plants affords fine pasture. 
Conditions in the Harrat er Rujeita, in the north of the lava-belt, 
however, form a vivid contrast, Sombre and arid, the volcanic rocks 
support little vegetation. Scrubby, grey, or prickly bushes occur here 
and there in depressions, more especially in the neighbourhood of 
rain-water pools, 

Hydmpkytic Cummunitua. The Fop ulus mphrutua community is 
arboreal and restricted, as in Palestine, to the hanks of the Jordon and 
its tributaries. Forming a narrow gallery forest along these water- 
courses, the community includes willows 1 and tamarisk 2 besides Lhe 
dominant poplar. Hydrophytes are sensitive to soil-composition and 
less affected by variations of climate; consequently these communities 
are similar in each of the three regions* the governing criterion being 
sufficient moisture. The species found in Mediterranean hydrophyte 
associations (p. 429) occur also in similar habitats in the steppe. 

Halophytk (Sali-stcppe) Communities, These, like hydrophytes, 
arc sensitive to soils, and are restricted to the sahkhus which either (a) 
occur in the immediate vicinity of salt lakes and are periodically 
inundated by them, e,g. those of the Dead Sea, or {b) arc left in Hat 
depressions by the rapid evaporation of rain-water after the rainy 
season. Characteristic of these saline areas are certain species of the 
goosefoot family and the ZygophyUactae r Among the first-named are 
Sumda monoid f* a large showy shrub with fleshy leaves, the silvery 
white Atriplex HaHmus y the white Sahola tetramlra, and A si hro- 
cnemum glaucum , The last-named is generally found in association 
with one of the tamarisks. J Another targe shrub with fleshy leaves is 
Niitarm retain, A grass, Aeiuropus repens, and a rush, Junctis 
mmtimus , are also found in saline areas. 

1 Sulix J qfiaj, 5, Q£maphylla* 1 Tamarix JvtditmF. 1 T*imarix manmfrrti. 
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(e) Desert Zorn 

This occupies the greatest area of Transjordan* hut only the part 
west of the Ilejaz railway is well known botanicalLy. Farther cast the 
scanty records are mainly contributed by Musil and other travellers. 
The flora as a whole is poor, though well-marked plant-communities 
can be recognized, 

Haloxytm sahromteum is the most important and most characteris¬ 
tic community, as much indicative of desert conditions as wormwood 
is of steppe. The plant is a typical goosefooi shrub with jointed 
branches and minute leaves. It is usually confined to sandy p though 
not necessarily loose, soils. From M usd's records it seems to he a 
common species throughout the desert zone. 

Rhanteriiim epappamm community' is characteristic of eastern desert 
conditions and is probably found only in the eastern districts, though 
isolated plants have been seen on the northern edge of the Wadi 
Sirhan. It is a branching, father shrubby, yellow-flowered 1 Compo¬ 
site 1 known to the beduin as Ar/aj and is used by them for fuel and 
camel-food. Little known to botanists, it is probably Muntia arabica. 

Halaxylart pemetnn community, confined to sandy soils, is mainly 
characteristic of dunes and valleys. The tree-like shrub attains 20 
feet, with white bark and brittle branches, and resembles the tamarisk. 
The beduin use it in the desert for camel-food, timber, and fuel. It 
has heen noted in Edom (south of Kuweira), in Ghnr es Safi (south- 
east end of Dead Sea) p and in Ghor Feifeli (east of Wadi Araba); also 
by Musil in the neighbourhood of Wadi Sirhan. 

Cailigonum comosum r fairly common but restricted to sandy habitats 
and mainly to sand-dunes p is a large* whitish, many-branched shrub 
attaining 16 feet. 

Many other plant communities are less common. The white broom 
(ReJama Raetam) has been found in the vicinity of Kasr Azrak in the 
north of Wadi Sirhan and on mountain-sides facing the Jordan vallev; * 
both are limestone districts. One of the wormwoods {Art&mtoa 
judoka) has been seen between Kuwcira and Akaba, The gravel 
plain 35 miles south-east of Maan produces, after a good rain, a rich 
covering Mesembryanthemum Forsshalii. This plant, which grows 
thickly, never exceeds 1 k inches in height, is yellowish-green in colour, 
soft and fleshy, and bears small whitish flower** The tiny seeds are 
used by the beduin for food. 

Included in the vegetation of Transjordan are a few tropical species 
whose soil requirements can be satisfied only in the Jordan valley and 
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the Wadi Araba. They require a somewhat liigh temperature and 
sufficient moisture to produce a savanna community, comprising a few 
trees with usually, though not always, a grassy or herbaceous layer 
below them. The conditions are well represented in the Ghor cs Safi, 
where two-thirds of these tropical elements are found. The grass 
Desmostatkya hipiunata, which ts often present as an undergrowth, is a 
tall tough spedes, giving the savanna a vivid appearance. I he most 
widespread tree of this community is the Christ-thorn* 1 while other 
constituents include aalvadorari balsam, 3 acacias, 4 and Sodom 
Apple. 5 Solitary members of this tropical group arc found occasion- 
ally in favourable spots in wadis and oases* 


Fauna 

The fauna of Transjordan west of the Heja* railway is for the 
most part similar to that of Palestine (pp. 78-80}. In the highlands of 
Ajlun and Belka, fish abound in the perennial watercourses* and boars 
are found in the wadis. Ibex haunt the rocky gorges round the Dead 
Sea. Farther south, in the Maan highlands (El |ibal and Esh Shcra), 
the wolf, fox, hyena, jackal, hare, wild cat, and boar arc found, with 
panthers in the gorges on the edge of the 3 ft adi Araha, Bees arc 
numerous in the highland of Esh Shera. In addition, bustards and 
land-tortoises are plentiful in the desert of southern I ransjordan, and 
gazelles are occasionally met. 

Wild fowl| especially pigeons and partridges, are plentiful In four 
days of the winter of 1924-5 Air Force officers at Azrak killed 2,742 
head, including 1,103 gr«=n tL ^ 3*3 shoveller, 233 widgeon, 253 
snipe, 215 mallard, 170 pin-tail, 146 gadivall and idi sheldrake. 

1 Zhypha Spina Chrittir 4 Acaaa Seval, A. tvrtrti*. 
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CHAPTER XV 

HISTORY OF TRANSJORDAN 


i. Earliest Times to Alexander the Great 
SJordats, Eke western Palestine, contains- traces of palaeolithic 



J. occupation, and at Kilwa in eastern Transjordan a large number 
of very ancient (Natufian) rock-drawings are superimposed on still 
earlier ones, while there arc also others of chalcolithic date. At 
Tide Hat Ghassul frescoes of ehaleolithic origin , having similarities 
with predynastie Egyptian culture, have been discovered, and mega- 
lithic structures (dolmens) and stone-cirdes {gilgals) are more common 
than west of the Jordan (photos, 130, 131). 

The ancient history of Transjordan is clearly divided into pros- 
perous periods, when its sedentary population shared the culture of 
Palestine, separated by pauses of several centuries, during which the 
land seems to have been inhabited only by primitive nomadic tribes 
from the eastern desert fringe. 

The first prosperous period occurred in the Early Bronze Age* 
when large fortified cities such as Feinan, Khirbet Iskander, Lcjjun, 
Raluah, and Ader were city-states* each politically independent and 
mostly situated along the .great highway from Damascus and south- 
ward along the Transjordan watershed which has transmitted trade 
and wealth between Syria, Arabia, Babylonia, and Egypt throughout 
the centuries. Agriculture in terraced fields was widespread and 
prosperous. In general Lukurc there is no great difference from 
Bronze-Age Palestine, Who these Early Bronze-Age people were is 
not known, though they must have been akin to the people of 
Palestine (p. Sz), probably also to the Horites or Humans of Syria. 

Somewhere about 1800 this flourishing civilization came to 
an abrupt end. Weakened by political disunity, the sedentary' people 
seem to have fallen a prey to fierce nomads who so devastated both 
the cities and the countryside that for 500 years Transjordan was 
occupied only by primitive beduin. The Egyptian conquest of 
Palestine by Thothmes III about 1500 (p. 83), and subsequent con¬ 
flicts between Egypt and Hitlite aggressors, had Little direct influence 
on Transjordan. But in the thirteenth century a,c. came new people, 
more civilized and better organized, who drove out the notnads, 
refortified the old cities, and built new ones, introducing the second 
prosperous period, an Iron Age like that of contemporary Palestine. 
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In the north, the country was once more temporarily in Egyptian 
control. In the south the Edomites estabSighed a kingdom about 
1170 B,C,; Moab did likewise along the eastern shores and valleys 
of the Dead Sea north to the Arnun (Mojib); the Amorites loot the 
land of Gilead from Lake Huleh southwards to the Amon; and the 
kingdom of Ammon was formed east of the Relka highland. An 
intricate system of forts was erected on all frontiers. Terrace culture 
was reintroduced, and painted pottery with Cy pro-Phoenician affini¬ 
ties shows a high cultural level more or less common to all. 

Religion abo was similar throughout Transjordan. Fertility deities 
were prominent, and crude pottery’ images arc found In the houses. 
A pottery fragment shows a horse and rider; pottery heads of rams 
and bulls suggest that these animals were used for ritual purposes 
a? in Palestine. The head of a Semitic king found at Muddy inch 
has a squat nose, bulging clieek h thick full lips, prominent eyes, large 
ears h and a pointed beard. His plaited hair hangs down each side of 
his face, and his head-dress is held in place hy a kerchief {ukkai) tied 
in front with a bow knot. 

Foreign influences came from Arabia and from Syria with the 
caravans which now began to pass north and south, and the Trans¬ 
jordan kingdoms grew rich. r l'here is early evidence of the historical 
role of Transjordan as a caravan route between Mesopotamian mar¬ 
kets and both Egypt and Arabia, alternative to the 'Way of the Sea 1 
through the coast plain and Esdraelon, (p. 344 )- This caravan route 
was the biblical ‘ Kings 1 high-road' {Num. xx. 17)* In quiet times the 
caravanserais and caravan-cities along this route prospered, and 
created a chain of principalities, but always at the cost of feud not 
only with nomad raiders from the desert but with the Palestinian 
kingdoms which exploited the L \Yay of the Sea 1 and also attempted 
to control tile Transjordan routes. The danger from the desert was 
illustrated when the wandering Israelites were prevented from cross¬ 
ing the Negeb (iVjOTi. xxi. 1 ) and were forced to turn cast of Edom 
and the *Kings" high-road 1 to reach the Jordan through the weaker 
Amorite kingdom of Sihon. 

The Israelite Occupation 

The date of the Israelite migration is disputed fp. 63), and there 
may have been an earlier and a later incursion. But it was in any 
event through Transjordan that the invaders came. Moab, Ammon, 
and the Amorite tribes were subdued h and Israelite tribes, Reuben, 
Gad, and half of Manasseh, remained east of Jordan to occupy the 
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greater part of Gilead and the country eastwards to Bostra (mod. Bosra 
eski Sham), over the present Syrian border. Under King Solomon 
the Transjordan territory extended south to the river Amon and 
included the former kingdom of Ammon r but later, under the Kings 
of Israel, the eastern frontier was - withdrawn closer to the 36th 
meridian. 

It was during the Iron Age, if not earlier, that the numerous copper 
and iron mines of Transjordan were actively worked. At Khirbct 
Naltas h Khirbet Meneiyeh, Fdnan, and elsewhere Iron-Age fortresses 
guard adjacent mines r Within the mass! ve walls are smelting furnaces, 
slag heaps, and large buildings which appear to have been prison- 
camps, suggesting that the mines were worked by slave labour. The 
custom lasted long, for Solomon introduced the corvee, nnd there are 
references in early Christian literature to gangs of Christians and 
criminals used at Feinan for mining. 

It seems to have been during Solomon's reign that the mines were 
most fully worked. Though Simeon's heritage in die Negeb in 
southern Palestine passed from his control, King Solomon protected 
the caravan route to the gulf of Akaba and built the port of Oton- 
Gebcr beside Eluth" (later AeLa or Adana, mod, Ababa) at the 
northern end of the gulf, whence his l ships uf TarshisH^ with Phoeni¬ 
cian crews from Tyre, earned copper and caravan-goods to other 
lands, bringing back gold, sliver, l ivary, apes, and peacocks 1 p rod 
sandalwood, precious stones, and incense, from Arabia, Africa, and 
even India* taking three years on the round voyage. The town has 
been excavated, and large smelters have been found, worked on a 
natural-draught principle which was afterwards forgotten and re¬ 
discovered in modern times. Caravan trade by western Arabia to 
the south also flourished, and the visit of the Queen of Sheba probably 
had more to do with business and trade treaties than with learned 
curiosity. 

After the death of Solomon, Ammon recovered its independence 
and Moab extended its boundaries. With the rise of the Israelite 
monarchy, on the other hand, the power of Moat fell, and in the 
ninth century a.c. Omri reduced it to a vassal state (2 Kings iii. 4). 
But after the death of Ahab, MesJta. king of Moab, once more 
regained independence and recorded the full story upon the 'Moabite 
Stone 1 , as well as details of the cities he built and the roads he con¬ 
structed. The attempt of Jehoshaphat to revive Solomon's port of 
Ezion-Geber failed. Before the end of the kingdom of Judah all its 
territory east of Jordan had been lost. 
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The Assyrian and Persian Empires (883 B.C.-334 B.C.) 

During the period of the Assyrian Empire Transjordan had little 
peace. The Syrian kingdom of Benhadad and Hazard threatened it 
from Damascus; from the rear df Syria came Assyrian invasions. 
Between 741 and 733 B.c. Tiglath-Fileser IV fought five campaigns 
In die course of which he sent his armies as far south as Arabia, 
subduing all the tribes with whom he came in contact, including the 
Nabathu or Nabataeans (biblical Nebajoth f Gen . xxv, 13). About 711 
Sargon II carried war into Moab and Edom; twenty-one years later 
Sennacherib made a similar attempt; then came Esarhaddon in 6735 
and Assurbanipal in 648. With the fall of Assyria, the desert tribes 
rose about 600 B.C., and see in to have displaced the old Edomites, 
who moved southward to the city later known as Petra, and westward 
into the Negeb and southern Palestine. In their old country they 
were succeeded about 587 B.c. by the Nabataeans. In Ammon, a 
half-Jewish dynasty, the Tohiads (to whom reference is made in the 
biblical story uf Nehcmiah; ii. 10, iv. 7, xiii + i-S) carved out a prince¬ 
dom, and ruled there as vassals of Persia (r. 530-335), 

Throughout the two hundred years of the Persian Empire Trans¬ 
jordan appeans to have had little history. There is little doubt that 
already under the Assyrians and Neo-Babylonians there had been a 
great development of caravan trade- The union of all the civilized 
states of the Middle East* from the Bosporus and eastern shores of the 
Mediterranean to the Indus, gave great impetus to this overland trade, 
For the empire tapped the riches of Asia at their source. Most of it 
must have passed through Persia and Mesopotamia to the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor and 10 the Phoenician ports of the Mediterranean 
coast through Syria, as is shown by the continuous growth at this 
period of the four great inland cities, Damascus, Emesa (Homs), 
Hamath (Hama), and Aleppo, facing the Syrian desert and the 
Euphrates. There is nothing in the south to compare with this 
growth; in fact, the western Arabian route probably declined in 
consequence. Greek Naucratis in Egypt, the forerunner of Alexan¬ 
dria, tapped the Egy ptian terminal of the west Arabian trade and 
acted as entrepot between the Mediterranean and the East, but was 
chkfly concerned with the com of Egypt and did little to compete 
with the northern trade-routes. Transjordan, throughout this period, 
was off the highways of Egy ptian and Syrian trade; it was not till the 
break-up of the Persian Empire by the conquest of Alexander the 
Great that the country again appears in history. 
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2. From Nabataeans to Ghassanids 

The Nabataeans first appear in history (p* 437) as Nabathu, an 
.Arabian tribe subdued by Tiglath-Pileser between 741 and 732 B.C. 
On the faU of Assyria they regained independence and moved west¬ 
ward into Edom, cast of the Wadi Araba and south of Moab. Living 
for long a simple tent life with tribal organization* they gradually 
extended their hold astride the northern end of the west Arabian 
routes, establishing their caravan city at Petra, the biblical Seta, 
Towards the end of the Persian Empire the west Arabian and lied 
Sea trade with Egypt and southern Palestine increased in importance* 
Petra at first sharing its profits with Aela at the head of the gulf of 
Akaba near Ezion-Gebcr, the ancient port of Solomon. It is reason¬ 
able to deduce from the plans of Alexander the Great before his death 
itt 323 for expeditions by sea from the Persian gulf to the Red Sea, and 
vice versa, a wish to develop and control this trade. 

The HtUmmtic Period (e. 320 U.C.-68 B.C.) 

r I he division of the Persian Empire among the successors of 
Alexander and the constant warfare in the generations after his death 
disorganized the northern trade-routes and gave impetus to those 
from Gerrha, on the Persian gulf opposite the island of Bahrein, and 
by western Arabia and the Red Sea. These met at Petra. An early 
hcllenistie attempt to secure this trade and to control the Nabataeans 
was made by Antigonus the One-eyed, and his son Demetrius, who 
led an unsuccessful expedition against Petra in 312 b.c. The whole 
of Palestine, Transjordan, and Syria south of the Eleuthenis river 
(Nahr el Kebir) was held from 30a to 198 b.c. by the Ptolemies of 
Egy pt, under whom Transjordan was divided into five administrative 
subdivisions, G shall tis, Moabitis (Moab), Esbunitis (Heshbon), Am- 
manitis (Ammon), and Galaaditk (Gilead), names which cm be 
traced back to the second century B.c. and which are mostly recogniz¬ 
able in biblical history. 

Unlike the Seleueids in northern Syria* the Ptolemies colonized 
Transjordan very little* preferring to settle their immigrants in more 
fertile Egypt. They looked upon Palestine and Transjordan more as 
□ buffer between them and the Seleueids, and held the harbours of 
Ptolemais-A ke. Tyre, and Sidon rather as naval outposts than as 
commercial ports. They occupied Ada, renaming it Berenice—thus 
controlling most of the Red Sea trade and fostering the prosperity 
of Alexandria—and Rabbath Ammon (Rabbatammana) in northern 
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Transjordan. Gerasa {mod. Jerash) may already have had a small 
Macedonian colony, placed there earlier by Perdiccas; Abila and 
Gadara, in Gilead, are first mentioned in 217 b,c., but had probably 
grown up in the bte Persian period. 

An interesting glimpse of Ptolemaic Transjordan is afforded by the 
archives of Zenon ( c . 259 S.C.), who spent a year in Palestine and 
Transjordan as the agent and afterwards secretary-general of Apol¬ 
lonius, the finance minister of Ptolemy Philaddphus. These archives 
reveal that Tobias, Emir of the Ammonites, was in dose touch with 
Ptolemy, and had at his disposal Ptolemaic soldiers quartered at 
Rabbath Ammon, which was renamed Philadelphia either by Ptolemy 
himself or in his honour by Tobias, The relations between king and 
emir were friendly, the latter sending presents of horses, wild asses, 
mules, and donkeys to the king, and slaves to Apollonius. 

Other Egyptian citizens are known to have travelled in Palestine 
and Transjordan. Starting from Gaza, the Ptolemaic harbour in 
southern Palestine, they visited the chief markets and caravan cities, 
coming in touch with the Nabataeans of Petra in the south and with 
the Aramaeans of Damascus in the north Their purpose was to buy 
goods for export; slaves and horses, raided by Ammonites and 
Nabataeans from the territory of the Seleudd rivals of the Ptolemies, 
and incense and myrrh brought overland from southern Arabia, 

It must be assumed therefore that the Ptolemies of Egypt had a 
friendly, though loose, control in northern Transjordan, but that they 

never fully mastered Petra or the confederacy of Nabataean tribes 

■!* -* 

astride the land routes of northern Arabia. There was little helkniza- 
tion among the people, though the letters of Tobias are written in 
excellent Greek, Control of the trade-routes through Palestine and 
Transjordan became a main cause of rivalry between Seleudd Syria 
and Ptolemaic Egypt. By neutralizing Petra the Ptolemies attempted 
to divert the trade to Alexandria, while the Seleucids by expansion 
southwards tried to draw it by the land routes through Palestine and 
Transjordan to Phoenicia and Damascus, 

Petra refused to be subjected either by Syria or by Egypt, She played 
off one against the other, her clever merchants benefiting by the weak¬ 
nesses and rivalry of both, and drawing more firmly into their own 
hands control of the £iravan routes. Towards the end of the second 
century r or beginning of the first, the Nabataeans regained Aeta on 
the gulf of Akaha and took Leuce Come, a port some 20a miles to 
the south on the Arabian coast. This failure to gain control of the 
land routes across the Sinai peninsula explains the policy of Ptolemy II, 
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It was he who reopened the cared between the Nile and the Red Sea* 
founded a number of ports on the Egyptian coast, possibly helped to 
create a Greek port on the Arabian sideband established Egyptian 
control over the Lihyanitic kingdom in western Arabia* south of 
Leutr Come. The Nabataeans Ln turn took to the sea and raided 
the Egyptian ships, thus earning for themselves an undeserved 
reputation in history as pirates. 

Meanwhile the Sdeucids under Antiochus 111 * after defeating the 
Egyptians at Panels in 198, and expelling them from Palestine (p- 89)* 
gradually heUenized the country to the east by founding a chain of 
colonies along the caravan road from Damascus southward. These 
Settlements now became, in fact, fortified caravan towns with Greek 
culture, and it 13 probable that under Scleucid rule Philadelphia (mod. 
Amman) grew into a real Greek city. Gerasa (mod, Jerash) also 
became a fortified Greek colony, under the name of ' Antioch of the 
Gerascnes\ from the semi-nomadic tribe which had previously 
occupied the village* or 'Antioch on the Chrysorhaas' from the 
stream (now W. Suf or W* Jerash, tributary' to the Zerka) running 
through it 

Throughout ancient times, and also later* there was a rather marked 
distinction between the population of the countryside and of the 
dries. At first each habitable area was occupied by a tribe or group of 
related or associated tribes living on die land, cither with their docks 
or as cultivators of the soil in villages with water supply and defensive 
position, under the very simple, and usually patriarchal, rule of a chief 
and a council of elders. Cities, throughout the Near and Middle East, 
came into being to serve more specific needs* which were of several 
kinds, though some of the greater cities served more than one of them, 

A fortress-city occupied a place of natural security, often at some 
strategic route-centre, and became the refuge, rallying-point* and 
political capital of such neighbourhood as it could defend. It was 
usually in the hands of a military chief and governed by force. A 
bazaar-city at the economic centre of a natural district served its 
material needs* and being also at the junction of routes, exchanged 
commodities with neighbouring districts or similar trade-centres at 
a distance. A caravan-city was a bazaar-city which conducted long¬ 
distance traffic by organized and periodical cosj^'uys. A sanctuary-city 
satisfied needs not material but spiritual, by the maintenance of 
a place of worship* often supplemented by an oracle or a healing’ 
shrine, which attracted votaries from afar, and enriched the priest¬ 
hood which administered the holy place. 
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In Transjordan, ba2aar-atie&> such as Damascus, Homs, Hama, 
and Aleppo of Syria, were absent, for except in Gilead there were no 
large districts of cultivation. Except in the immediate neighbourhood 
of cities, the habits of the countryside were mainly pastoral and semi- 
nomadic. The only fortress-city of any note was Philadelphia. Most 
were caravan-cities pure and simple, strung like heads on a Line along 
the caravan route from south to north* usually at long intervals. Of 
these the most important were Petra in the south, which was also the 
sanctuary-city of the Nahataeans, and Gerasa in the north, Phila¬ 
delphia also functioned as a caravan-city. 

The effect of helJenization on Palestine has already been mentioned 
(p. 89). Resistance to it came to a head among the Jews during the 
reign of Antiochus IV Epi plumes* whose attempt to suppress Judaism 
led to the revolt of the Maccabees (168 B.C.). Across the Jordan the 
new civilization spread more slowly but peaceably, and was more ac¬ 
ceptable, especially as the Palestine revolt rendered unsafe the “Way 
of the Sea 1 . The Nabataeans took advantage of these troubles in 
Palestine to expand northwards under Are las I, their hrst known 
K king\ During the second half of the second century their power was 
extended by Erotimus; at the beginning of the first century tuc, 
Aretas 11 assisted the men of Gaza against the Maccabaean Alexander 
Jannaeus, and for a short time Aretas III even occupied Damascus. 

Alexander Jannaeus (103-7b bx,) whs almost the last independent 
ruler of Palestine (p. 91). He subdued Galaaditis (Gilead) but failed 
to take Philaddplua, which was ruled by a tyrant, Zeno Cotylas, w hose 
son Theodoras later held both Philadelphia and Ge rasa, and thus stood 
astride the Nabataean trade-route to the north. 

Roman Rule 

Transjordan at the time of Pompe/a dissolution of the Syrian 
kingdom in 64 b.c. was thus Jewish in the north and Nabataean in 
the south, Philadelphia and Gcrasa being under the independent 
tyrant Theodoms. Gilead, much of whose Greek culture had been 
destroyed during the short Jewish occupation, together with 1 turaca 
to the north of it’, was ■annexed' to the new Roman province of Syria; 
the ‘free’ and self-governing cities with Greek cultures united as the 
Decapo]is for defence against their nomad neighbours and against the 
Jews The ten foundation cities of this league probably included 
Scvthopolis (Beisan) and Pella on either side of the Jordan in the 
Beisan lowland, Gadara near the mouth of the \ armuk, Hippos 
immediately east of Lake Tiberias, Dium in the Gilead highland— 
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all formerly in the possession of Alexander Jannaeus—Philadelphia 
and Gerasa k freed from Thcodorus, and Canatha in Aunmitb [mod. 
Hauran), formerly in the Ituraean principality (fig. 55). 

The Ituracans and the Nabataeans suffered less than Judaea in the 
Pompeian settlement, for they had been far less troublesome. The 
territory of the former, though brought under Roman vassalage, was 
actually enlarged at the expense of Judaea, recent conquests by 
Alexander jannaeus being handed back. Aretas of the Nabataeans, 
by forma] submission to Pompey, retained his territory up to the 
Zerk.a river, including Esbus (anr. lieshbun, mod. Husban} and 
Medeba, which had recently been ceded to him by Jannaeus. Only 
a narrow frontage on to the Jordan valley and Dead Sea* south to 
the river Amon T and the immediate approaches to the Jordan from 
the east the district known as Ferae?—were left to the Judaean 
kingdom of Herod and his successors (p, 91), 

Rome inherited from both Scleucids and Ptolemies the task of 
organizing the eastern commerce. The rivalries of Syria and Egypt 
were now at an end. AJI the caravan routes which Petra controlled 
remained little affected, because the change was political, not com¬ 
mercial The caravan-cities found a greater prosperity, and from their 
profits adorned themselves in Roman fashion with theatres and baths, 
and temples rededicated to Graeco-Roman gods. Such at least were 
Philadelphia, Gerasa, Canatha* and Bostra, the last-named once a 
small set dement of Nabataeans from Petra, now an ever-expanding 
centre of caravan trad at 

At this period some of the merchandise of India and all from Smith 
Arabia passed up the eastern shores of the Red Sea, or along the 
Arabian highlands where Egra {mod. Medayin Salih) was the frontier 
town, or bv sea to Leuee Come or Aehi, both Nabataean ports. From 
Ada it went west across the Sinai peninsula to Pclusium, or north 
by west to Gaza, both routes being controlled by Petra. Other 
merchandise from Egra and Aela passed direct to Petra. the junction 
with a great north-Arabian caravan route from Gerrha on the Persian 
gulf. From Petra the main route ran north to Esbus, Philadelphia, 
Rostra, and Damascus. Gerasa was on a branch-road from Phila¬ 
delphia to Ptolemoig, which crossed the Jordan between Pella and 
ficythopolis (Beisan) and passed along the Esdraelon plain. All mads 
east of the Jordan were controlled by Nabataean merchants; for 
though Damascus had only been occupied by Aretaa III for a brief 
period before the Roman conquest, it was again ceded to the Naba¬ 
taeans by Augustus {a.d. 4), was ruled by a Nabataean ethnarch when 
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St Paul visited the city about a.IX 40 , and was still under Nabataean 
influence up to 94- 

The Nabataean kingdom was the last of the border states to be 
annexed by Rome and brought into the defence system nf die Roman 
Empire, After submission to PompCV it continued for a century and 
a half in semi-independence. Throughout this period of peace 
and security—broken only by the civil wars of Caesar, Antony, and 
Cleopatra (49-30 li.C,)—the demand for eastern goods and luxuries 
eontinuallv increased throughout the Mediterranean* and brought 
great wealth to the cities on the trade-routes* 

Administration and Culture 

Little is known of the internal administration of the Nabataeans, 
Caligula, Claudius, and Nero maintained Pompey s s policy of ruling 
difficult areas of the east by means of vassal kings. It is in this garb 
of a vassal state that the Nabataeans appear in control at Damas¬ 
cus. The division of the country into regions under the supervision 
of a stratfgus or general-—first introduced by die Ptolemies was 
maintained by the Nabataean kings. Yet their generals’ were only 
sheikhs in disguise. When the daughter of Aretes, wife of Herod 
Anti pas, escaped from the fortress city of Machaerus (inot/. Kbiibet 
el Mekawat) in southern Peraea to Petra, her father's capital, she was 
escorted by the stmtegi of each district in succession. 1 his is normal 
desert custom anywhere in Arabia to-day, and indicates that tribal 
customs prevailed under Nabataean rule, though the name of king 
gave semblance of civilized authority to local sheikhs. On the other 
hand, the Nabataean merchants in the towns seem to have shed their 
inba] status and to have adopted Graeco-Romancivilization. 11-traean 
merchants of this type were found in the ports of Syria and of the 
Aegean s and even in Italy, where they formed a wealthy community. 

As desert-dwellers the Nabataeans had an expert knowledge of 
water conservation; natural clefts were provided with stone dams, so 
that winter and spring rains supplied die cities with water throughout 
the dry season. Aqueducts carried water from springs to areas other¬ 
wise dry, and small areas of agriculture around the settlements 
reached a high excellence. The art, architecture, and ceramics of the 
Nabataeans, especially in the Roman period, rivalled the best that 
either Palestine or Transjordan has ever produced. Much nf it shows 
the effect of hellenistic contact with desert folk. 

Desert influence is more apparent in religion than in architecture. 
Petra’s chief deities, Dushara the sun-god and AJkt the moon- 
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goddess, were worshipped on the hill-tops outside the city, where 
from time immemorial beduin hud paid homage 10 their emblems. 
Duahanra symbol was a phallic obelisk, a black meteor fallen from 
the sky, like the ancient stone in the bioba at Mecca. Bloody sacrifices 
were performed in these mountains on rough rock-hewn altars > and 
it was not only the scmi-nomadic desert tribes and the camel-men 
w r ho came here to w orship, but also the merchants and people of the 
town. The city temples represented a tribute to fashion paid by 
the rich and their retinue; but the hearts of the people w ere still in the 
desert* and their real prayers were said on the hill-tops, Even to-day 
a solemn rite it, performed on the Altar-hill of Petra. 

This desert influence was never eradicated in Transjordan, There 
was no fanatical Faith, such as Judaism in Palestine. Roman gods 
were accepted, and Roman temples were afterwards replaced by 
Christian churches, but Christianity here had no deep roots and was 
as easily replaced by Islam. 

Roman Arabia 

Trajan annexed the Nabataean kingdeam in a.b. 105, and from then 
onwards western Transjordan was part of the Roman province of 
Arabia Petraea. One of his first acts was to remove the administrative 
capital from Petra to Rostra (Bosra) h which became the chief city of 
the fertile lands of what is now the Hainan district of southern Syria. 
The Roman province extended eastward* north of Amman* to the 
eastern flank of Jehe! Druse; southward to Maan the frontier seems 
to have followed the line now taken by the Hejaz railway. 

Meanwhile the function of the Transjordanian region was changing. 
It continued to he a focus of trade-routes, but it was also developed 
as a frontier region, a buttress against the turbulent tribes of Arabia 
proper, linked to the more complicated defence system of eastern 
Syria. To this end die Romans established a garrison of one legion, 
the Third Cyrenaic, at Rostra and built a paved road from Rostra to 
Adana (Ada) to give the army mobility. A system of forts and strong- 
points assured the control of the key positions of the country, and 
formed an interconnected defended frontier or times which enabled 
the Romans to control all beduin movement into Syria from the 
Arabian peninsula. Some of these castelld arc still well preserved, 
notably the fortresses of Odruh and Kasr Bjer. In the fourth century 
a second legion, the Tenth Fretensis, was brought to Philadelphia 
(Amman) to reinforce the Arabian garrison. Its memorv is still 
echoed in the name of one of its fortresses, InejjuiL The two fortresses 
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of Bosirii and Philadelphia controlled the northern and westward exits 
of the Wadi Sirhan. At this period the southern part of the old pro¬ 
vince south of die Wadi Hasa was detached from Arabia Petraea to 
form part of the small province of Falaestina Teriia. 

For five centuries, from the annexation to the Arab conquest, the 
country enjoyed continuous prosperity and underwent a remarkable 
urban development based on successful agriculture around the towns 
and villages P Under Roman rule the Graeco-Roman civilization and the 
Greek language strengthened their hold upon the upper classes, and in 
the later centuries the vvhole country seemed to have been christianized. 

It is to this period that the remarkable ruins of Amman and Jerash 
(Gerasa) belong, and the later mins of Petra; the last-named was 
visited by the Emperor Hadrian in 130. But these were only the 
largest of a number of small towns and targe villages which sprang 
up wherever circumstances allowed, such as Arcopulis (Rabba) in the 
south and Medcba in the north. The oases to the south-east of 
Transjordan such as El Ela and Mcdayin Salih along the caravan 
route to southern Arabia shared in this prosperity. But with the 
establishment of the military and political centre in the fertile north 
the whole balance of the country was changed. Trade too showed a 
decided tendency to pass from the sea routes by Adana and Petra to 
the inland routes by Palmyra and the northern desert. This was 
mainly due to the virtual establishment of peace between the Roman 
Empire and the Parthian power w hich ruled in Mesopotamia. 

In the third century Part h? a was replaced by the aggressive Persian 
power of the Sassanids and wars became frequent between Rome and 
Persia. Palmyra itself was destroyed after a rebellion in 256. Yet 
Petra did not recover its old primacy, and in fact became a place of 
banishment. Trade continued to pass mainly overland through 
Mesopotamia, though the Akaba route continued to he used to some 
extent till the fifth century. By the sixth century, before the Moslem 
conquest. Petra seems to have been deserted by its old population, 
and the former commercial mart—which had also been a ‘holy city" 
in its time—was replaced by a great Christian monastery. The 
Nabataeans themselves disappeared and a nomadic tribe of southern 
Arabian origin* the Thamudacans,, took their place. 

The Ghassanids 

This latter movement was part of the general tendency throughout 
Roman Arabia. In the fifth century^ A.D h the Roman emperors of 
Byzantium began to lose their direct control of Arabia Petraea. The 
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whole area gradually fell into the hands of the Chassanid Arabs, who 
were recognised as vassals of the emperor and were paid to maintain 
peace in die Syrian desert. Their particular duty was to hold in 
check the Lakhrmd Arabs of Hina, vassals of Persia, who performed 
similar services on the Euphrates side of the desert. The Ghassanids 
were the Erst important tribe to emigrate from southern Arabia, 
thereby foreshadowing the later Islamic movement. Though they 
seem to have left Yemen in the third or fourth century a.d., it was 
not till the sixth century that they played a major part in Transjordan^ 
in the reign of El Harith II (a*D. 529-569), who overwhelmed his 
Lakhmid rival of Hira, and was given the high rank of patrician by 
Justinian and appointed supreme ruler over ail the tribes of the Syrian 
borderland. 

The Ghassanid kingdom differed from that of the Nabataeans 
though likewise greatly enriched by control of the desert trade-routes 
—in that its power was based not on trade but on the sword, and that 
the Ghassanids remained a bedum frih-e, Their capital tended to shilt 
from place to place and was in essence a military camp. The small 
fortress towns and forts became rallying points with reserve garrisons. 
Sonic of the larger towns undertook the forging of weapons for desert 
warfare. The centre of gravity” was no longer Petra and the south, 
but the Beikn highland and the Hauran district of modern Syria, 
Under their rule the life of the now christianized cities of Trans¬ 
jordan continued to flourish. The Ghassanids, like most of the Arab 
tribes of the Syrian borderlands* were themselves Christians of the 
monophysite belief, a doctrine with a tendency to pure monotheism 
which particularly appealed to Semitic peoples. El Harith was a 
strong supporter of Jacob Bardaeus, the founder of the Syrian Jacobite 
Church, and it was through the Ghassanid Arabs that, before the rise 
of Islam, monophysite Christianity spread southward into the Hejaz, 

The Ghassamds were thus an Arab people who adopted the culture 
of the Byzantine Empire while retaining their beduin way of life, and 
speaking both Aramaic, the language of Syria, and their native Arabic. 
The Lakhmid.s were also Christians, but of the Ncstorian sect* and 
this form of Christianity which spread from Anatolia and Armenia 
influenced the beduin tribes farther east. Moreover, after the adoption 
of Christianity by Constantine in 524 and the increased dispersal of 
the Jews from Palestine, Judaism was brought into the oases of the 
northern Ilejaz. There was a large colony at Medina by the end of 
the sixth century, and fur a short time Judaism became almost the 
state religion in the Yemen, 
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Though neither the Christianity of the Monqphysifce Church nor of 
the Nestorian was vital enough to strike deep roots anywhere in 
Arabia, pre-Islamic poets became familiar with Christian ideas, and 
Aramaic words passed into the Arabic vocabulary* Transjordan was 
the chief of many routes along which these intellectual, religious* and 
material influences were passing to Arabia, where the ancient pagan¬ 
ism and polytheism no longer met the spiritual demands of the people. 
Organized national life in the south was disrupted, vague monotheistic 
ideas were spreading, and the stage was set for the rise of Islam, 

3. Arab and Turkish Rule 

As long as the Ghassanid confederation of Arab tribes was united* 
no serious danger could arise from the peninsula. But by the seventh 
century the power of the Ghassanid kings had become split up among 
a number of minor sheikhs. Worse still, the Emperor He radius 
withdrew the subsidies which were regularly paid to the north 
Arabian tribes beyond the Gliassanid region. In 61 1 the Syrian 
defences collapsed before Chosroes II of Persia, Jerusalem was sacked 
in 614, and it was not till 6a& that Heradius recovered both Syria and 
Palestine (p. 99)* 

77 te Rise of Is lam 

During these critical years, while the two northern Powers were 
exhausting their strength, the teaching of Mohammad was gaining 
ground throughout Arabia J Scorned and persecuted in Mecca, he 
settled in 622 tn Medina, where he gained adherents and waylaid 
Meccan caravans. Native Jew's and Christians of the northern tribes 
came under the protection of the new- faith by payment of jizya, a 
land and capitation tax; delegations from Arab tribes came to offer 
allegiance, which was accepted on easy terms by a verbal profession 
of faith and payment of the zaknh or "poor tax'. Prospects of booty 
added to the ranks of the new r faith. 

It was about the rime when Heraclius, newly arrived from victory 
over the Persians, was celebrating at Jerusalem the recovery of the 
Holy Cross, that w r ord came of a raid by Arabs on the frontier post 
of Mutah (mod. Moteh) east of the southern end of the Dead Sea. 
It was interpreted as one of the usual raids to which the border forts 
had long been accustomed* and none suspected that it was the first 
active aggression of a new Power which within a decade would success¬ 
fully challenge the might of both Persia and Byzantium, 

1 A brief summary of the teaching dE Islam id given nil page zoo. 
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This northern raid was the only one carried out during the lifetime 
uf M ohamm ad- It was led by his adopted son T Zaid ibn I larithah, 
with the ostensible object of avenging the death nf the Prophet 3 s 
emissary at the hands of the Ghassanid prince of Bostra, though the 
real purpose was to secure swords manufactured at Mutah and neigh¬ 
bouring towns for an impending attack on Mecca. The raid was 
unsuccessful, Zaid was killed, and the defeated remnants of his 3*000 
men were withdrawn to Medina by Khalid ibn Walid, who assumed 
command. 

Before Mohammad's death in 632* peace was restored between 
Mecca and Medina; but conversion to Islam among the tribes beyond 
the; Hejaz was too recent to be lasting, and the first few months of the 
caliphate of Abu Bekr were occupied with the reconquest of Arabia, 
It was Klmlid, the survivor of Mutah, who was entrusted with this 
task, and he reduced the tribes of central Arabia to submission in a 
campaign lasting six months. Is Sum now acted as a cement to the 
Arab tribes. Campaigns w hich started as raids provided new outlets 
for the warring spirit of tribes who were now prevented by the 
teaching of Islam from engaging in fratricidal combats. As booty was 
gained, the movement gathered momentum, and the desert warriors 
passed from victory' to victory. 

Che conquest of Syria began in much the same way. In recruiting 
for this campaign the Islamic tribes were summoned to a 'holy war', 
and their desire for it was increased by promises of booty from the 
enemy. But vast forces were not employed- In the autumn of {133 
three detachments each of about 3,000 men marched northwards and 
began operations in southern Palestine and Transjordan, Two took 
the direct route from Tebuk to Maan f the third went by the coast 
through Ay lab [class, Aela), In the first encounter, in the Wadi 
Arabs, Yerid defeated Sergius h the patrician of Palestine, whose 
force of several thousand troops were pursued and almost annihilated 
at Da thin on ha retreat towards Gaza in February 634. East of the 
Dead Sea the invaders made little headway against the frontier forts, 
and He radius had time to dispatch into Palestine a fresh armv under 
his brother Theodorus. 

Meanwhile Khalid ibn Walid, who became known as 'the Sword 
of Allah 1 , and who was operating in Iraq near Him w 4 th some 
500 veterans of his Arabian campaigns and with local tribesmen p 
received orders to nice to the assistance of the Moslems operating in 
Transjordan« Having received the submission of Hira, Khalid crossed 
the desert to Juuf, skirted the eastern edge of the Wadi Sirban p 

A 90S Q. |r 
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avoided the easiest natural route between Amman and Bostra to the 
Yarrnuk, which was well guarded with forts, and led his force mounted 
on camels north through the lava belt to Suwa {mod. Saba Biar), the 
oasis of l the Seven Wells', 85 miles east-nyrtli-east of Damascus. 
The journey from Hira had occupied eighteen days. With dramatic 
suddenness he appeared before Damascus, defeated the Ghassanid 
levies near Adhra, 14 miles from the city* and turned south to take 
Bostra, the Syrian fortress, from the rear. Having effected a junction 
with other Moslem forces which had broken into Palestine, Khalid 
assumed supreme command. Bostra fell almost at once, and a great 
victory was won over Theodorus at Ajnadain in July 634. Next year 
the fortress of Fib I (aw. Pella), which commanded the Beisan 
crossing of the Jordan, was secured on 23" January' 633 and held. 
With his western flank secure Khalid turned north again to Damascus, 
winning another victory at Merj es Suffer, and the city, abandoned 
by its Byzantine garrison, surrendered in September after a siege 
of six months. Baalbek, Homs, Hama, and Aleppo Followed suit 
in quick succession, and it appeared that the Byzantine Empire had 
lost all Syria except Antioch, 

But the emperor made a determined effort to recover Syria, and, 
gathering yet another army of 50,000 men—again under his brother 
Theodora*—-prepared to take the offensive. Khalid withdrew' south¬ 
wards, abandoning lus recent conquests, and took up his position 
with about 25,000 men on the Yarmuk, near the modem Deraa. 
Months of skirmishing came to a climax on 20 August 636, when on 
a day chosen for its intense heat Khalid launched his attack in a sand¬ 
storm, and overwhelmed the Byzantines. Theodorus was killed, and 
the remnants of the imperial army became a routed and panic- 
stricken mob, * 

No further serious resistance stood in the way of Arab arms until 
the natural limits of Syria, the Taurus mountains, were reached. 
Few cities failed to open their gates: most welcomed the invaders. 
In the south only Jerusalem and Caesarea held out stubbornly, the 
former till 638, the latter till October 640, Caesarea received help 
from the sea which the Arabs had no means of intercepting, but after 
a siege of seven years it Fell to attack, aided by treachery' from within. 
Between 633 and 640 all Syria was subdued, 

Moslem Rule io 1914 

After the Arab conquest the role of Transjordan changed again. 
The frontier between the Arabs and the Byzantine Empire shifted 
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north to the Taurus, and Arab aggression reached out eastwards into 
Persia and westwards along the north coast of Africa, The admini¬ 
strative centres of Lhc Arabs were outside Arabia proper, first at 
Damascus, then at Baghdad and in Egypt. The 'Way of the Sea* 
became the main line of communication between Syria and Egypt, 
and the ancient highway through Transjordan became one of many 
roads trodden by pilgrims to the shrine at Mecca. Many of the old 
forts along the route were occupied for a new purpose, the protection 
of pilgrim caravans. For a short time also the country continued to 
charm the early caliphs at Damascus, who still maintained their 
inbred love of the desert and its pursuits. To this period belong the 
country palace of Yczid at Muw'akkar in the Belle3 highland, the 
hunting-lodges rebuilt by Walid 11 on the sites of Roman forts at 
Kaslel and Aicrak (photo. 135). and the best known of all the Kasr 
Amra, possibly a Ghassanid foundation but rebuilt and decorated 
between a + jx 712 and 715 by Walid I, and since famous for its 
magnificent frescoes, the earliest known examples of Moslem pictorial 
art. The Kasr at Meshatla, almost as famous, is now attributed to 
Walid II (p*545) + 

Once for a period of two hundred years in the succeeding centuries 
Transjordan emerges from obscurity into the light of history, playing 
the role that made it famous in earlier times. 

After the capture of Jerusalem (a.d. 1099) by the Crusading leader 
Godfrey dc Bouillon (p, 106), the Latin kingdom was extended east¬ 
wards of the Dead Sea and the Wadi Araba.. Opposition to the 
Crusaders was centred at Aleppo and Damascus, neither of which 
were they able to capture: Damascus was the terminus of Moslem 
routes to the Hejaz and to Egypt, the latter of which was forced to 
pass through Transjordan, because of the loss of the Palestinian 
coast. Baldwin’s first raid in 1 iqo across the Wadi Arabs to the 
Wadi Musa was a failure. But between 1114 and irtb, based on 
Hebron, whence he could command the roads through the Negeb^ 
Baldwin struck east again and established himself across the Wadi 
Araba at Shawbak [moii. JShobek), where he built the formidable 
fortress known as Crac de Montroyai or MontriaL Pushing south¬ 
wards, he built another castle at El Aswie* in the neighbourhood of 
Petra and the Wadi Musa—generally referred to in the chronicles as 
Li Vuux Moyst. The exact site of this castle* known as Aire to the 
chroniclers, some limes as Sekm r an echo of ancient Sela, is uncertain,, 
hut it may be the modem Waira. 

From Petra he reached Ailat {atah. Aylah, class, Ada) on the Akaha 
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gulf. Later the Cmsadera occupied the old Roman fortress of Odruh, 
built other smaller castles at Ahamant— possibly in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Maan—and at Tahleh; and in 1142, on the site of the biblical 
Kir Moabp on mins known as Petra Deserti, they built the great 
fortress of Cracdes Moabites or K rah {mod- Kerak) (photo, ijj). Aire 
was lost for a time but recaptured after siege in 1144. 

This important peigneurie of Krak-et-Montreal did not extend into 
northern Transjordan, where the Saracens built the fortress of Ajlun 
to command the Jordan crossings (p. 540). It was governed in the 
twelfth century by feudal lords, dependants of the King of Jerusalem, 
Krak becoming the chief fortress and key to military and caravan 
routes through Transjordan (g. 544), Its most famous seigneur was 
Renaud de Chat til on, who not only plundered caravans as they passed 
within reach of the castle walls of Krak, but also occupied the 
island of jeziret Firaun—L/ile de Craye—-tifF A Slat, fitted out a 
fleet, like Solomon of old and the Nabataeans, and harassed the 
coasts of the Hejaz, preying on the pilgrims by land and sea. He 
earned the persona] hatred of Saladin, and was killed by SaSadsn’s 
own hand m accordance with his oath, after being captured at die 
battle of Hattin in 1187* which put a virtual end to the kingdom of 
Jerusalem. The castle of Krak held out for a year after the Fall of 
Jerusalem; that of Montreal fell in 1 189, 

The sultanate founded by the Kurdish leader Saladin. from Meso¬ 
potamia to Egypt, was divided in 1193 among his various heirs, of 
whom his younger hrother Saif ed Din—Sap had in of Latin chronicler 
received Krak-et-Montreal. Rut between 1196 and 1199 Saif ed 
Din acquired sovereignty over Egypt and most of Syria, 

In the next century Tatar invaders from the Asiatic steppes 
hastened the regrouping of the Moslem world. The Mamin ks, who 
rose from being slaves to be palace favourites of the former dynasty, 
seized power in Egy pt. In 1228 the Tatars, invited by the Emir of 
Damascus, turned on him and ravaged Syria and Palestine, hut were 
expelled, leaving these countries in the hands of the Egyptian Mam- 
luks. In 1 2 bo the Mongols, after the capture of Baghdad, attacked 
Syria and Palestine, but were likewise repelled by the Mamtuks. 
Three years later Beihars. the Mamluk Sultan, established his eastern 
frontier along the desert edge through Transjordan, with its defence 
once mure centred at Krak- But with the end of the Crusades (1 294), 
Transjordan disappears from history and was forgotten by the 
western world until the nineteenth century. 

It was probably the Lai in kingdom that dealt the death-blow to the 
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J ran sj or dan caravan trade During ihe MainJuk jHidtutiate of Egypt, 
eastern trade passed more md more by the Red Sea to Alexandria 
and* except when Tatar and -Mongol invasions caused temporary 
dislocation, by the northern routes from the Euphrates to northe i- 
Syria. In 1401 Syria was invaded by Tamerlane; Aleppo, Hama t 
Baalbek, and Damascus were sacked, but Transjordan was no longer 
a competitor for the transit trade, and these north Syrian towns soon 
recovered, A hundred years later the deflexion of Far Eastern trade 
round the Cape of Good Hope put an end to any possible recovery. 
Even in the Arabian Sea in 1509 the Egyptian fleet failed to check 
Portuguese sea-power, which was only finally halted off Jidda, the 
port of Mecca, in 1514, 

In 1516 the Ottoman Sultan Selim ! seized the possessions of the 
Eastern Caliphate west of the Euphrates, and a year later defeated the 
hist Mamluk sultan and became master of Egypt, His successor, 
Suleiman the Magnificent* made a Iasi effort to wrest the sea-power 
of the Indian Ocean from the Portuguese in 1538, hut failed. Thence¬ 
forward the Ottoman Empire was heavily involved in Burn pc. 
Transjordan, like Syria and Palestine, became a backwater, closed 
to the West* Portuguese occupation of coastal forts in Oman for a 
century and a half, and of Aden or its Islets intermittently, closed the 
Middle East and Arabia effectively from the Indian side. Ancient 
shrines and holy cities caused the old routes to be trodden by countless 
pilgrims* but control was lax, and the administration degenerated 
into quarrels between disfavoured Turkish governors and truculent 
local sheikhs* and of these with one another. The Transjordan 
fortresses were not deliberately dismantled by the Ottoman Turks, 
but became deserted when they had no longer a protective role to 
play. 1 hey gradually fell to ruin, and only Krak was still sufficiently 
formidable about 1840 to deserve the attention of Ibrahim (p. ] i^j, 
the son of Mehemet Alu 

Exploration in the Nineteenth Century 

After about 400 years of obscurity 'Transjordan became suddenly 
'rediscovered* by the West. In 1812 the Swiss explorer J. L. Burck- 
hardt, under the auspices of the African Association, the forerunner 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London, travel fed from Syria 
to Egypt, Intent on visiting Mecca, in which he succeeded two years 
later, he had embraced Islam and passed as 1 Sheikh Ibrahim 1 in 
Moslem dress. At that time the Dead Sea was noi known to he below 
sea-level and Rurckhardt thought that the Wadi Aruba, which he 
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discovered, was the extension of the Jordan course to the Ababa gulf. 
The sanctity surrounding Jebel Karun. traditionally believed by 
Moslems to be Mount I lor and to contain the tomb of Aaron, 
Increased Arab suspicion of strangers, but Burckhardt penetrated 
the Sik gorge to discover the ancient city of Petra, which he made 
known once more to the Western world. Publication of the account 
of his discoveries brought other explorers, the two British naval 
officers Irby and Mangles in 1818, the Frenchmen Laborde and 
Linant in 1828, and about thirty in all had visited Petra by 1850. 
Among the best-known British travellers were the Assyriologist 
Layaxd (184JO), Viscount Castlereagh (184a), Ross, Frazer, Lord 
Hamilton, Palmer, and .Maugham. Bul not till 1E96 did the site 
attract scholars and orientalists, and the pre-eminence of Petra for 
long led to Lhc neglect of other historical sites in Transjordan and 
of the topographical study of its early history. This was first under¬ 
taken in detail by the Czech scholar Alois Musi I between 189b and 
1908, though a few notable travellers passed through to Arabia and 
described their routes: the meticulous Swedish scientist G, A, Wallin 
about 1842, and the less reliable English Jesuit of Jewish extraction, 
W. G, Palgrave, twenty years later, went by Maan to Jauf; die 
French Alsatian Charles Huber in 1878 journeyed to jauf from 
Damascus by Bosra, Kaf* and the Wadi Si than; and the greatest of 
all* C. M, Doughty, in 1875 accompanied a pilgrim caravan under 
the protection of a Kurdish pasha all the way to Medayin Salih, the 
ancient Egta, on the old Nabataean border by the Ilejaz proper. 
Most of these explorers traversed Transjordan to explore northern 
and central Arabia—the Great Nefud r the Jcbcl Sham mar, Nejd, and 
the pilgrim route a? far as Medina—and it was through their writings 
that the organization of the north Arabian tribes (p, 467) was under¬ 
stood by a small band of orientalists and Arabic scholars of the West 
at the outbreak of war in 1914, 

Meanwhile traffic to India by way of the Suez canal, cut between 
i860 and 1869, had greatly stimulated Ottoman interest in Arabia, 
Turkish troops arrived in the Hcjaz, and Ottoman influence was 
increased by bribe and intrigue. I n the dosing years of the nineteenth 
century’ proposals were made for a railway from Damascus by the 
old Syrian pilgrim route through Transjordan to the Hejaz. Funds 
were raised by public subscription and special stamp tax. Work was 
begun in 1900, completed to Maan by September 1904, and later 
extended to Medina; Denrn was linked by branch-line to Haifa 
in 1905. 
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Even in its projected stage this railway* ostensibly built for pilgrim 
traffic had considerable politics] and economic significance. It 
enabled the Sultan Abdul Hamid to assert himself more forclblv at 
Mecca* where he interposed by appointing a successor to the Emir, 
and by removing to Constantinople some of the influential Hashimiie 
family, including Sherif Hussein ibn Ah and his four sons, Ali t 
Abdulla, FeisaI, and Zeid. When Abdul Hamid fell in 1909, however, 
the Young Turks reversed his policy and sent Hussein back to Mecca 
as Emir. 

4. The War of 1914-191S 

Arab nationalism had its roots in the dosing years of the nineteenth 
century r when secret Arab societies were formed in Syria, Before 
1914 there were similar movements in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and 
Egypt, and in tile spring of that year Abdulla, son of Sherif Hussein, 
went to Cairo intending to sound Lord Kitchener, then Agent- 
General at Cairo, on the subject of Arab hopes. 

The outbreak of war between Britain and Turkey brought diffi¬ 
culties to the Hejaz. The pilgrimage and the revenues connected 
with it ceased, and the Hejaz now depended for its existence either 
on the single line of railway and the goodwill of the Turks, or on 
Indian food-ships to the Red Sea, control led by the British Navy. 
The declaration of a Holy War by the Sultan required the sanction 
of Mecca to be popularly effective throughout Islam. Hussein was 
shrewd and obstinate, but deeply pious. To him a Holy War was 
incompatible with alliance with Germany in an aggressive war; he 
therefore refused the Sultan's demand, and appealed to Britain not 
to starve his province for what was not his people’s fault. The Turks 
thereupon instituted a partial blockade by controlling supplies on 
the Hejaz railway; the British left the coast open to regulated food- 
ships. 

About the same time, in January 1915, the chief Arab nationalists 
in Syria and Mesopotamia appealed to Hussein, as the ‘Father of the 
Arabs 1 , to save them from the ruthlessness of the "Young Turks', 
Enver, Jema 1 T and Talaat. From that date Hussein and his sons 
planned the liberation of the Arab states from Ottoman rule, though 
delays were caused by the failure of the Dardanelles campaign, bv 
British difficulties in Mesopotamia, and by the executions of Arab 
supporters in Syria, before the standard of revolt was raised. 

The early operations in the Hejaa only indirect!v concern the 
history of Transjordan, inasmuch as the Turkish 12th Army Corps 
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under Fakhri Pasha at Medina was supplied by the Hejaz railway- 
But it is necessary to outline them in order to understand the later 
stages of the campaign. At the outbreak of the revolt Hussein drove 
the Turks from Mecca and the surrounding hills, but his sons Feisal 
and Alt Failed to take Medina through lack of modem arms and 
ammunition. The resulting rape and massacre of the women and 
children in the Awali suburb of Medina sent a shock of anger across 
Arabia, which did more than anything else to unite the Arabian 
people. 

It was at this time that T, E* Lawrence, a young graduate from 
Oxford, who had undertaken archaeological work in Syria before the 
war and was now attached to Intelligence at Army Headquarters in 
Cairo, reached Feisal's headquarters, south-west of Medina. In close 
collaboration with D. G. Hogarth and a small group of men in Egypt 
who understood Arab hopes, Lawrence had been sent to organize the 
Arab revolt. In Feisal, third son of Hussein, he found a 'national' 
leader, whom he persuaded to move up the Arabian coast and occupy 
Wejh in January 1917, the same month that Sir Archibald Murray 
crossed the Egy ptian frontier and captured Rafa (p. 118), Up till the 
arrival of Lawrence the revolt had not prospered, and the Arabs were 
in danger of being decisively defeated before Mecca. From then 
onwards he was the mainspring of the Arab cause. 

The move to Wejh was an attempt to seize the initiative. From 
here Feisal set marching an intense movement for freedom among 
the tribes to the north and east. He enrolled most of the Bill! and the 
Moahib, thus making himself master of the country between the 
railway and the sea; he made contact with the semi-sedentary' coastal 
Howcitat tribesmen towards Akaba, and received emissaries from 
the tribes to the east and north-east, including the Jazi Howcitat 
from near Maim and several owing obedience to Nuri Shaalan, head 
of the Anazeh clan and Emir of the Ruwalla, fourth among the 
precarious princes of the desert. Most of the northern elans were at 
perpetual blood-feud: Feisal brought the chiefs face to face, com¬ 
posed their differences, and inspired them to co-operate in the 
Arab cause. 

The object of these preliminaries was twofold. First they enabled 
the Arabs to harass the Turkish communications by the Hejaa railway 
north of Medina; secondly, they prepared the way for a possible 
move northwards into Transjordan. 

It was while engaged from Wejh in cutting the Hejaz railway 
about So miles north of Medina that Lawrence conceived his strategy 
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for the future of the revolt. The subsequent operations bear a curious, 
resemblance to those of Khatid ibn Walid thirteen hundred years 
earlier* but with striking differences. The resemblance is caused by 
the similarity in the general situation, and by the qualities of speed, 
endurance, secrecy P and independence of fixed communications 
which the Arabs possessed. At both periods also there were Arab 
sympathisers in the alien rear, who could be counted upon to welcome 
success, though not openly to show their hand too soon. To Feisal, 
the "ideal of freedom" supplanted the nascent Islam of earlier days 
as the binding and motive force behind the movement. Freedom 
meant not merely the nationalism of Arabs in Baghdad, Damascus, 
and Cairo: it was the freedom to live their lives in the Arab way 
throughout the whole Arab world, including Syria and Palestine, free 
of Turkish and Western restraint. If Hussein went farther than this 
and viewed himself as head of a nationalist Arabia* it must not be 
assumed that Arabs in Syria and Iraq, or even throughout Arabia, 
were prepared to accept Hussein as king. Later events have indeed 
proved that this was not so (pp. 4G2, 463), 

To understand fully the complex part played by I^wrenee in the 
following operations, it is necessary to state the different outlooks 
of the British and Arab leaders. To the British. Turkey was a vassal 
of Germany: Palestine was still a ‘side-show*; Murray's mission was 
still the "defence of Egypt', though on political grounds he had been 
urged by the War Cabinet to advance into Palestine (p. 118). With 
forces too weak for this* he sought Arab hdp to contain as many 
Turk* as possible in the neighbourhood of Medina. To the Arabs, who 
planned their revolt of their own freewill with no British promises, 
the British were there to help them gain their independence and win 
freedom. Even at a later stage the Arab revolt was to the British in 
Palestine, and even to Allenby t only the right flank of their army 
striving to overthrow the Turks. But to Feisal, though he accepted 
military subordination, the Palestine campaign was the left wing of 
Arab freedom. - 

While at Wejh Lawrence dissuaded an attempt to take Akaha from 
the sea, w hich after landing would have meant attacking the covering 
hills and forcing a way north against a strong defensive position. 
The Turks would have been in the element for which they were 
best fitted by character and training* Instead, he planned a wide 
detour and a descent on Akaba through the Howeitat country on 
the north. 

With Auda* chief of the Abu Tayi clan of the eastern Howeitat* 
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and a small party of other chiefs and followers, Lawrence crossed the 
railway and the Hid desert north-eastwards, descending the Wadi 
Fejr to the neighbourhood of Jauf, the capita] of Nuri Shaatan, Emir 
of the Ruwalla, Thence he passed north-west along the wells of the 
Wadi Sirhan to Noble It was here that Nesib el Bekri, one of the 
leaders, who knew the Druses covering Damascus from the south¬ 
east, proposed an immediate attack on the city with their help. But 
the British could not instantly attack in Palestine—they had already 
in April been checked before Gaza—and even if the Arabs took 
Damascus, they would be unable to hold it, and Arab support would 
dissipate, Akaba must be taken first, Nuri's role was to cover the 
desert dank at a later stage, and the northern Arabs were to come in 
only cm the tide of victory, Nesib left the party and went north to 
the Jebel Druse, but the rest turned west to the wells of Rayir. It was 
during this period that Lawrence rode north to Saba Biar, Ras 
Baalbek, and Damascus, and hack through the Hauran, to make 
contact with the leaders amon^ the Arabs in these parts, 

Thcncc to Jafr> the pastures of Auda + s clan, where wells had been 
damaged by the Turks, and on to a brisk fight at Abu Lisan, 
where a raw Turkish battalion was cut to pieces with the loss of only 
two Arabs, The local tribes came in as success followed success, 
the small Turkish garrisons surrendered, and Akaba was taken on 
6 July 1917. Its capture both closed the Ilejaz campaign, though the 
Turks still held Medina, and established confidence between Lawrence 
and Allenby, the new Ctimmander-tn-Chkf in Egypt. Feisal, with 
his Arab army* moved from Wejh to Akaba, and was transferred to 
Allenby's command, which became responsible for his equipment 
and supply, Akaba being organized as base for further operations. 

In the next stage, during the winter of 1917-18, Allenby turned 
the Turkish left flank at Beersheba (31 October) and occupied 
Jerusalem in December and Jericho in February (p r 119). The Arabs 
were a shield to his right flank and a menace to the Turkish left and 
rear, A small force was established at Kasr Azrak at the northern end 
of the Wadi Sirhan, and was a constant threat, though an early 
attempt to destroy the Yarmuk railway bridge at Shehab failed 
through treachery, and later the severe winter kept the Azrak force 
immobile. Farther south between Amman and Mudauwara frequent 
attacks on the railway, and more particularly on running trains, were 
made by Arab parlies trained to demolition work by Lawrence and 
others. The line was not permanently interrupted: enough trains to 
Medina were allowed to run to make the task worth while and to feed 
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the Arab appetite for loot- Most nf these attacks were made from the 
Wadi Itm in the south and from the line of Roman, Ciusader, and 
Moslem pasts on the escarpment edge west of the railway: Kuueira, 
Petra, Odruh, Shubek p and Tafileh, the last-named being taken on 
20 January 1918 and held after a stiff counter-attack. Tatileh com¬ 
manded the southern approaches to die Dead Sea, whence a small 
Turkish flotilla had been used to convoy supplies. The supply depot 
was burnt, the ships were sunk, and all traffic by the Dead Sea was 
stopped. 

January and February were months of snowfall and bitter winds. 
The Arab detachments on the escarpment suffered severely from the 
cold, and it was difficult to get them to undertake active operations 
or to exploit success. In the advance to Damascus, planned for the 
spring, Frisal's task was to capture Maan and to roll up the Turkish 
posts thence to Amman, where he would join Hands with the British 
from Jericho. Before these plans could be consummated, however* 
the German offensive in France caused Allenhy’s force to be depleted 
and the role of the Arabs changed. Maan was invested but not 
seriously attacked, Turkish attention was distracted for its relief, 
Allenby reinforcing his Arab right with armoured cars and air 
support, and constant attacks on the Turkish communications pre¬ 
vented concentration from Damascus and Deraa against the depleted 
force in Palestine. 

With the arrival of reinforcements from Mesopotamia and India 
the autumn offensive was planned. There was little time left before 
winter set in. Allenby's objectives were the destruction of the 
Turkish armies in Palestine and the capture of Damascus. The role 
of FeisaTfl army was to hold the Turkish 4th Army south of Deraa, 
the junction of the railways north to Damascus, west to Palestine, 
and south to Maan, and to rivet Turkish attention east of the Jordan, 

Early in September Lawrence concentrated FeisaTs army at Azrak, 
the old castle at the northern end of the Wadi Sirhan, and key to the 
Varmuk south of Jebel Druse. Arab regulars, camel caravans of 
supplies, and armoured cars moved by Jafr and fiayir; two aeroplanes 
flew from Palestine; the bedtrin collected: Nuri Shaalan and the 
Ruwalla tribes, Auda and other Howeitat from Lhe south, dans from 
the west. Tala! with Hauran peasants from the north. Several 
British officers, experts in Arab tactics or in demolition, were included. 

By the 1 3 th all was ready. Between the 14th and 16th a long section 
of the southern bne near Mafrak station was demolished, isolating 
Deraa from Amman; the northern line was cut at Arar; on the 
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western, Mcwrib station was destroyed and Lhe line west of Shehab 
demolished, though the Yarmuk bridges were too strongly held to be 
attacked. 

These activities had the desired effect, and caused the Turks to 
fear for rhe safety of the 4th Army, strung out between Deraa and 
I a filch. On the 19th Allcnbv struck and broke the Turkish line in 
the plain of Sharon; his cavalry poured through the gap and over the 
Carmel ridge to the plain of Meghkb, herding the Turks into the 
hills of Samaria, where they became a rabble of fugue ves r Three 
columns were formed for the pursuit across the Jordan: the New 
Zealanders to Amman, the Indians to Deraa, and the Australians 
north of the sea of Galilee to Kuneitra. 

By the 37th the Arabs were astride the roads north of Deraa and 
the 4th Turkish Army was in full retreat. Deraa fell to Lawrence 
before the Indians arrived. The disorganized columns crowded 
northwards, harassed all the way through the now hostile country¬ 
side, 1 hey were cut to pieces, the final action taking place near 
Jebel Maani about 15 miles south of Damascus, where the last 
remnants were caught between the .Middlesex Yeomanry and A Lida’s 
Howeitat tribesmen. Damascus was entered on z October. 

5. After the War: 1919-1939 

The Settlement 

With the consent of the British Government Fcisal hoisted the 
Arab Hag at Damascus on 3 October, proclaimed Syrian independence, 
and appointed Syrian advisers. This was followed by a joint Anglo- 
French declaration of policy from General Headquarters, which was 
issued in Palestine, Syria, and Iraq on 7 November. The whole 
country was placed for the time under the Occupied Enemy Territory 
Administration, the eastern half of Syria, including Damascus, Horns* 
Hama, and Aleppo, the 11 an ran and Transjordan, being under 
FemTs administration: western Syria, Cilicia, and a large district 
north of the Baghdad railway under the French; Palestine and Iraq 
under the British. These were primarily military'arrangements and 
the boundaries were not fixed. 

The sudden end of Lhe Great War left the victesrs totally unprepared 
with plans for peace. The future of Transjordan was a very small 
part of the Middle East problem, caused by the break-up of the 
Ottoman Empire* 

In the north there was conflict between Arab hopes and French 
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ambitions; in the west between Jewish hopes and Arab fears; in the 
south and east between Hussein, lbn Rashid, and I bn Saud, Emirs 
of the Hcjaz, the jebel Shammar, and Nejd (p. 462). These interests 
had to be balanced in E^ondon and at the Peace Conference, on 
advice given by political officers who saw too dearly die problems 
in their own areas but not always the problem as a whole, nor the 
wider repercussions of a false move. 

The claims and interests of nil the Allies* great and small, had to 
be met by negotiation and compromise. It was impossible imme¬ 
diately to fulfil all the conflicting hopes which had been raised by the 
interpretation of indefinite clauses in agreements made during the 
stress of war. The outcome of the conference was to define the Arab 
sphere on the west by the Lebanon, the Jordan, and the Dead Sea, 
with the Yarrnuk as the dividing line between regions placed under 
mandate to France and to Britain until such time as the Arab State 
could stand alone. Thus for a few months after September 17TQ 
Transjordan was part of FeiaaE h & uneasy state of Syria. Those who 
knew best the trend of French ambitions foresaw the dangers of this 
settlement, though few realised how quickly it would end. 

Fcisal accepted the Versailles settlement and threw himself into 
the task of organising his state. There were difficulties on the borders, 
particularly in the north T caused by the passions mused by war, 
but none which could not have heen overcome with patience on the 
French side. But in July 1920 General Gouraud, the French Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief in western Syria, on the excuse of constant friction, 
sent an ultimatum to Feisal and backed it up by force, Rather than 
plunge the country again into war, Feisal withdrew from Syria, and 
the region of the French mandate was broken up into fragments more 
directly under French rule, 1 

Transjordan was, however* in the British sphere, and the British 
High Commissioner at once called a meeting of sheikhs and notables 
at Es Salt in August 1920, where he declared that H,M. Government 
favoured self-government for them, with the assistance of a few 
British officers and advisers. That policy, taken boldly in fulfilment 
of war-time pledges, has been consistently followed ever since, 
unaffected by difficulties in Syria and elsewhere. 

Three months later the Emir Abdulla, brother of Feisal, appeared 
in Transjordan with a small force from the Hejaz* intent on raising the 
tribes and marching into Syria against the French. His movements 

1 For 4 more d^uiitd account of these events and the suh^equeni history of 
Syria, Set Syria (NM.D, B.R. 513, jrp. 140 seqq.J- 
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were slow, and in March 1921 he was still at Amman. Winston 
Churchill, then Secretary of State for the Colonies, with Lawrence 
as adviser, was in Cairo * attending a conference on Middle East 
affairs. At a meeting in Jerusalem between Churchill, Sir Herbert 
LSamuei (High Commissioner for Palestine), Abdulla, and I^wrence, 
Abdulla agreed to abandon his Syrian project and to accept the 
Ami rate of Transjordan under British mandate, with a grant-in-aid 
from the British. The lines along which the new Arab state of Iraq 
w as to be organized bad already been decided. Feisai, who had done 
m much for the Allied cause and who had heen so humiliated by 
Gouraud in rgzo, was put forward by the British as a candidate for 
the Iraqi throne, and was elected king the following June by an 
overw helming majority of the people. Thus the British fulfilled their 
pledges to Feisal, so far as was within their power. When the mandate 
for Palestine was confirmed by the Council of the league of Nations, 
the clauses relating to the establishment of a proposed Jewish 
National Home were expressly excluded from application to Trans¬ 
jordan. 

The Organic Law of 1928, following agreement between Britain and 
Transjordan^ laid down tbe constitution and set up an independent 
government "provided that such Government is constitutional and 
places His Britannic Majesty in a position to fulfil hi? international 
obligation?' (Cmd. 3069 (1928)). This was accepted by an elected 
legislative Council in April 1929 and from that date self-government 
in. Transjordan has been effective. The status of the Ami rate 1 was 
further advanced in 1939 by a new agreement with the British 
Government, whereby a cabinet, responsible to the Amir, took the 
place of an Executive Council, and the Amir was authorized to raise 
military forces and to appoint consuls in neighbouring states. The 
British Government has only retained the right to maintain armed 
forces in Transjordan. 

In the early days of Abdulla's regime difficulties were naturally 
caused by raids of heduin tribes from the east and south, and by 
ancient feuds, so long composed by Fehal’s prestige. Unrest was 
increased hy rival claims in southern Transjordan- 

At the end of the war, control nf central Arabia was in the rival 
hands of Ibn Rashid of Jebcl Shammat, of Ibn Saud. Emir of Nejd, 
who had initiated the Wahhabi revival in 1930, and of Hussein, now 
recognized as King of the Hejaz, though self-stykd ‘King of the 

1 Throughout history Amb l Emir* H appear in English litemum, Since 1920 the 
uilieLal spelling is -^iwt> s though ihe 'Emir Abdulla' is still common Lv used, 
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Arabs 1 . Ibn Sand, like Hussein, had allied himself with Britain 
during the war p but after defeat by ibn Rashid, who w as loyal to the 
Turks, he had remained inactive. Rival claims to the oasis of KJiurma 
on the borders of Nejd and the Hejaz led to hostilities, in which 
Hussein joined with Ibn Rashid in the north, and with the Idrisi of 
Asir in the south against Ibn Saud. In May 1919 Ibn Saud defeated 
Hussein's troops, sent to occupy Khurma; the following year he 
annexed upland A sir; in August 1921 he captured Hail and annexed 
the Jebel Shammar ; and in July 1922 he captured the Jauf district 
from the Shaaten dynasty of the RuwaLta* This brought him to the 
Wadi Sirlian and the confines of Transjordan; in August some three 
or four thousand Wahhabi camel-men raided to within 12 miles south 
of Amman, but they were defeated with heavy loss at Umm e) Amad 
by the armoured cars and air force of Abdulla's British allies. 

An attempt was made by the British at a meeting in Kuwait on 
the Persian Gulf at the beginning of 1924 to settle the differences 
between Ibn Saud arid the H aa himitc rulers of the Hej az,Transju rdan „ 
and Iraq, but with no success. In August that year a Wahhabi force 
captured Taif h the summer capital of the He]as, and in October 
entered Mecca. Hussein abdicated, his son Ali who succeeded him 
shut himself up in Jidda for a year, but by 1923 all opposition was 
at an end. Ibn Saud was proclaimed king in Mecca, with the title 
of l King of Hejaz and Sultan of Nejd and its dependencies*. 

In these early days marauders from Transjordan raided into Syria, 
and even while the Wahhabi incursion was being defeated at Umm 
el Amad, a band of raiders was over the Syrian border. But they were 
in no sense invasions; and the Transjordan government took suitable 
steps to deal with the culprits. Gradually the country settled down. 
In May 1927 Great Britain signed a treaty with Ibn Saud p formally 
recognizing the complete independence of his dominions; Ibn Sand 
agreeing to continue the status quo by which the Maan and Akaba 
districts were administered by Transjordan. Relations between 
Abdulla and Ibn Saud remained unhappy until 1933, w hen they also 
signed a treaty of friendship and good neighbourly ess. Since then 
friendship has been more cordial, though agreement concerning the 
province of Maan and the port of Akaba has not been sealed by 
formal treaty. The dominions uf Ibn Saud were imitied into the 
kingdom of Saudi Arabia in 1932. 

The periodic outbreaks in Palestine have had their reactions in 
Transjordan, where the sympathy of the people has been unanimously 
with the Arabs in Palestine, No colonization nr settlement by 
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immigrant Jews in Transjordan is permitted. The proposal made 
by the Royal Commission in 1937 to unite an Arab State in Palestine 
with the Aminite of Transjordan (p„ 130) at first secured the support 
of Abdulla; but when he found that in this attitude he stood almost 
alone t both among his own people and among the rulers and people 
of neighbouring states, his support of the project was withdrawn* 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE PEOPLE AND THEIR GOVERNMENT 


THE PEOPLE 

T here has been no census of Transjordan. The population is 
estimated at from 300.00010 350,000, although in 1940 a figure 
as high as 440,000 was suggested. 1 It is overwhelmingly Arab, hut 
has small groups of Circassians, Chechens, Turkomans, Bahai, 
Armenians, and Druses, of whom only the Druses (p. 143) are Arab 
in origin. There are also a few Europeans, almost all of them British 
officers and officials. The great majority of the people are Moslems, 
of the orthodox Sunni sect, and in accordance with Article to of the 
Organic Law, Islam is the suite religiom There are, however, about 
20,000 Christian Arabs, and the Armenians and Europeans are of 
course Christians, while the Druses and Bahai are heretical offshoots 
of Islam. 

The Arabs of Transjordan are the descendants of tribes which have 
come northwards in the nomadic state, by a process of slow migration 
which has been continuing from time immemorial, 'These tribes 
were not always nomadic, but were composed of families originally 
settled in the south, driven by economic pressure and over-population 
into the desert, where they adopted the way of life best suited to 
desert conditions, families forming themselves into dans, and dans 
into tribes under patriarchal discipline. Pressure from behind drove 
them on from one oasis to another. Some succumbed; others com¬ 
bi ned into larger confederations under leaders or warriors of character* 
and held their ground for a while or were driven tu more northern 
wells, whence they raided centres of settlement on the desert's edge 
and caravans passing between them. The fittest survived to reach 
Syria and Traq, where they came up against those who had gone 
before them* halted, and settled down. Under this contact thev 
become less nomadic but still tented communities, less dependent on 
their flocks and cultivating the land, and in course nf time they lose 
their cohesion and organization, and eventually their tribal status. 
Tribes break away from confederations* clans from tribes* and 

1 Eslimmes vary greatly: the Encyclopaedia Brilannkn gives 30,000 Ci rcisaiana 
and Chechens and 40,000 Chrutiitift. According to the High Commissioners 
Report of 1934* the&e figures should be 10,000 and 15*000 rcsptctivaiv, but hi* 
repo n rtf 1935 reduces the former %ure to 7,000. 
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families from clans* till the units become absorbed into the villages 
and towns* only tu combine again in time of stress. 

This reinforcement of Arabian stock in Palestine and Syria is 
going on to-day, Transjordan, at the frontier between the desert and 
the sown, shows well the latest stage. All three types of community 
are represented: the sedentary or settled, the semi-nomads, and the 
beduin — the first living in fear of the second and the second of the 
third. 

The settled inhabitants (130*000-15^000), who include also all the 
non-Arab peoples, live in houses in the towns and in many of the 
villages. They are concentrated in the north-west. Almost all 
the population of the Ajlun district, the ancient Gilead, is sedentary, 
the chief centres being Husn, Irbid T and Jerash. in the Bdkaand 
Amman districts, farther south, about half are sedentary, Es Salt and 
Amman being the chief towns. Elsewhere there is no fully settled 
population except in the towns of Kerak* Maan, and Akaba. 

The semi-nomads (130,000-150,000) are organized by clans and 
tribes, and dwell in tents, but cultivate the land. They comprise the 
other half of the Bclka and Amman highland populations, most of 
the inhabitants of the Kerak district, and a small part of those in the 
Maan district. 

The nomad beduin (40,000-50,000) an? found scattered through¬ 
out the rest of the country. 'They arc entirely dependent on their 
docks, and cultivate no land. They live on the fringe of the desert 
on both sides of the Hejaz railway, based on certain groups of wells, 
and in varying states of allegiance, alliance, or feud with one another* 
"There is a continual ebb and flow of seasonal nomadism, some clans 
moving across into Pales tine, others into Arabia and hack again. 
In winter and in a favourable year when the desert pastures can 
maintain them the movement is eastwards: in summer and in drier 
winters the movement is westwards* to profit from the rain. Some 
regularly winter in the Jordan valley, and it h impossible to assign 
them as inhabitants of either Palestine or Transjordan, Some move 
into Palestine or Ryria in times of drought, or at harvest time for 
temporary employment, though there is a bigger influx for this 
purpose from the Negeb and Sinai than from Transjordan, Most of 
this movement is seasonal, and when the drought is broken or the 
harv est gathered, all of these nomads return. 

Beduin Tribes 

The wholly nomadic tribes of Transjordan are broadly divisible 
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into two groups: L the people of the north' and 'the people of the 
south 1 . This division is officially recognized in the Electoral Law of 
i9zS 1 the beduin of the north comprising the Beni Sukhr, Sirhan, 
Beni Khalid, I&sa, and SIeit T with the tribes and elans under their 
protection, and those of the south being the Howeitat, the Manaiyoun, 
and the Ilajaya, also with their protected communities. The Beduin 
Control Law of 1929 adds the Kaabna, Najadat h and the Rasheida 
to those of the south, but the Najadat have since acknowledged the 
supremacy of the Ibn jazi section of the llowdtat (see helots). So 
details are available concerning the Kaabna and the Hasheida, but 
they may be sub-tribes either protected by or broken away from a 
larger group. In MusiVs time (r, 1900), the Manaiyottn (Mannaiyyin) 
appear to have been a branch of the llajaya, hut have since become 
independent. 

The two tribes which have pfayed the greatest part m recent 
Transjordan history and politics are the Hovveitat of the southern 
group and the Beni Sukhr of the northern. 

The Howeitat of Transjordan are the Ho we [tat Ibn Jazi t one of 
the three branches of the tribe. They include both nomads and semi¬ 
nomads. In 1918 authority over this branch was divided between 
Hamad Ibn Jazi, representing the old line of paramount sheikhs, and 
Auda abu Tayi, the lieree old warrior who aecompanicd Lawrence 
on many of his exploits [p, 456), Auda took a leading part in the 
disturbances of 3921, connected with Syrian troubles, and was also 
suspected of intriguing with the Wahhabis (p. 4(13), After arrest and 
imprisonment at Ls Salt in 1922, he escaped to Baghdad, but was 
pardoned and returned to Transjordan in January 1924, He died 
in Amman altera surgical operation the following summer. Through¬ 
out these yeans Hamad remained a strong supporter of Abdulla K and 
after Auda’s death the whole of the Howeitat recognized him as 
paramount sheikh, He has since become a leading landowner of the 
country , with estates at Rashidiya, 

The Beni Sukhr bore the brunt of the Wahhabi attack in August 
1922 fp. 463), but are said to have threatened to secede to the 
Wahhabis unless the Amir's government eould protect them. When 
victory was won, however, they received a subsidy for their services, 
and have since remained loyal. 

The Wahhabi attack had its roots deep in Arabia, but frontier 
troubles of local significance are not uncommon. Many Feuds that 
had been composed by Fcisal during the years of liberation were 
renewed afterwards. Some were fostered by Syrian agitators, others 
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were of longer standings and yet others arose directly from disputes 
over wdls or pastures. It is difficult for the hedurn to respect a 
political boundary h especially when it exists only on a map. Seasonal 
nomadism eastwards or westwards over the border is common to 
Traq T Syria, and Palestine and is not a military aggression. The 
clans of the Ruwalla based on Jauf in Nejd may be in alliance or at 
feud with Transjordan clans. In 3930 the Transjordan Howeitat and 
the Beni Sukhr dashed with the Mash bur dan of the Ruwalla who 
pasture in die Wadi Sirhan. The trouble was probably caused by 
some incident which occurred when the Tawayiha dan of the lira 
Jazi Howeitat, formerly under Auda ahu Tayi and based at Jafr p 
was pasturing across the frontier in the same area. Few casualties 
are caused in such affrays, but they are troublesome and may lead 
to wider issues. As the result of this campaign the Tawayiha dan 
no longer crosses the frontier. 

There have also been minor troubles with the settled Arabs at 
times, particularly in the early "twenties, but they have been of less 
consequence during the last ten years. 'The most serious occurred in 
1923 when the settled Ad wan Arabs* ted by their chief, Sultan 
Advvitn, and supported by the Beni Hasan and other semi-nomad 
tribes of the Bdka, revolted and cut the road and telephone com¬ 
munications between Es Salt and Amman. Prompt action by 
government troops quickly quelled the rising- Sultan Ad wan took 
refuge with the Syrian Druses, but was subsequently pardoned. 

Gradually the country has settled down, and .such clashes, both 
interna! and external, are now less frequent. The election 10 the 
Legislative Council of the two leading beduin chiefs, Mithkal Pasha 
el Faiz of the Beni Sukhr for the north and Hamad Ibn Jazi of the 
Howeitat for the south, has led to a growth of nationalism, and in 
1937 these two chiefs founded the Party of National Fraternity (//izh 
d Akita el Watani) T with which w ere associated Rufeifan Pasha and 
Majid Pasha, heads of two of the largest settled tribes, the Majaii 
and die Ad wan. The party was nationalist and ostensibly formed to 
support the Amir. 


Non-A rah Commitmius 

None of the non-Arab communities are numerous. The Circassians 
formerly lived on the western slopes of the Caucasus leading down 
to the Black Sea and were settled by Sultan Abdul Hamid in Trans¬ 
jordan after the loss of their homes as the result of the Russo- 
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Turkish war of 1877-1878, They occupy eighl. villages mi llic Bctka 
district, with their principal centres at Wadi Sir* Jerash* Naur t and 
Suwcileh. Circassians formerly predominated in Amman, but as it 
grew to become the capital it attracted a larger Arab population p 
though there are still about 1,700 Circassians there* 

Chechens also settled in Transjordan as a result of Russian en¬ 
croachment. They used tn live in the mountains of Daghistan at the 
eastern end of the Caucasus, and withstood the Russian advance 
until their country was ultimately conquered in 1S64. Many then 
emigrated to other parts of the Ottoman Empire; some, as well as 
the later emigrant Circassians, were placed by the Sultan on the 
eastern fringe of the settled land, partly as a counterpoise to the Arab 
communities who were none too loyal and equally warlike. The 
Chechens are found mostly in the villages of Suweikh, Zerka T 
Rusaifa h and SukhneL 

Turkomans also settled in the country during the Ottoman period, 
hut most of them withdrew with the Ottoman troops. Only one 
Turkoman settlement remains, at Rumman south of ]crash. The few 
Bahai at Adassia, a hamlet south of Lake Tiberias T are part of the 
Bahai community of Haifa (p. T44 j. After the suppression of the Druse 
rebellion against die French in Syria in 1927, a number of Druses 
took refuge in Transjordan; must of them subsequently returned to 
Jcbel Druse, though some remained and settled down. In 1936 there 
were said to be 31^ Armenians, of whom only 172 were Transjor¬ 
danian subjects. 

In the same year there were listed about 1,9ao foreigners, of whom 
855 were Syrians, 515 Palestinians, 5b British subjects—excluding 
British troops—and 37 other Europeans and Americans. All but 
about 300 of the foreigners were Arab by blood. There is new no 
appreciable emigration* and no immigration since the Druse country' 
settled down, but a few shopkeepers* mostly from Nablus, make 
homes in Amman, and there is the seasonal nomadism to and fro 
across the frontiers which has already been mentioned (p. 466}. 


Births and Deaths 

Though there arc no census figures, births and deaths have been 
registered annually since 1926. As in all Moslem countries the figures 
cannot be considered complete, though they probably approximate 
to the truth in recent years. They are said to include all classes of 
the population — settled, semi-nomads, and bedum. 
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Registered Number af Births and Deaths 


Y*ar 

Births 
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Infant 

mortality 
per l r Qoa 

1926 
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544 

*31 

193* 
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6,6Si 

3.*79 

332 

1934 
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7,9*5 

i.Si? 

14a 

ms 

t*.74 6 

5,627 

7.H9 

tit 

1939 

13,969 

5A7Z 

8,496 

ijt 

iy40 

13.13! 

5^73 

7-S0a 

§■ * 


Assuming a total population of 300,000 in 193S —a government 
estimate was 300,214 in that year— the rates per 1,000 for that year 
were: births, 42-5; deaths, 18-8; net increase 237, The estimated 
population at the end of 1941 would therefore be approximately 
330,000 (p. 465), 


Religion 

There is little to be added on the subject of religion to what has 
already been written in Part 1 . The great majority are Sunni Moslems 
and there is no religious problem in Transjordan as there is in 
Palestine. The hostility of certain tribes to European Christians, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Petra, is much less than it used 
to be (p, 454), but care must always be taken not to offend Moslem 
susceptibilities, 

Christianity' in Transjordan goes back to a very early period 
(p. 444). At the Arab conquest a great part of the population embraced 
Islam, and alrmast all of the later arrivals from the south have been 
Moslems. But Christianity has survived, not only in the towns but 
also among n few semi-nomadic tribes. In the Kerak district there 
are Christian clans, only distinguishable from their Moslem fellow- 
tribesmen by their religion, their priests who are beduin, and their 
churches which are tents. Most are Orthodox Christians under the 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem (p T 148), with principal centres at 
Rs Salt, Kerak, and Husn, The Latin Tatriarch qf Jerusalem and the 
Melkite Archbishop of Galilee also have small congregations in 
'Transjordan under a Vicar-General and a hi shop respectively. The 
spiritual needs of the small Anglican community, which is under the 
Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem,, arc served mainly by the Church 
Missionary Society, Other communities arc the Armenians and the 
Greek Catholics. 
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Education 

Arabic is the language nf the country and of instruction, but 
English is taught in ail the government schools and in most nf those 
of the Christian communities. Education is free. The Government 
Department of Education has established elementary or secondary 
schools for boys in all the towns and for girls in the six principal ones- 
There are village schools in all parts of the country. Two schools 
have been established at desert wells for sons ofbeduin sheikhs. But 
it is not easy in such a country' to find employment for these boys, 
bom to be the natural leaders of tribal raids and desert life. Some are 
being trained as wireless operators, others as motor mechanics. Most 
schools have gardens where pupils are taught horticulture. There is 
a government school of Arts and Crafts at Amman. Some buys 
attend the American university at Beirut, the government Arab 
College and St. George's School in Jerusalem, and three girls were 
recently in the Women's Training College and the English Girls' 
College, Jerusalem. British Council scholarships are also occasionally 
held by young men of Transjordan at British universities. Outside 
the government system die Christian communities maintain schools 
in their towns and villages. Of these there are seven—two Church 
of England, two Roman Catholic, and three administered by American 
churches. 

The number of pupils in the schools of Transjordan in 1940 are 
given in the following table: 

Government Schools 

Stfmrit Pupik 


Type 

Beyt 

Girit 

Boi'i 

Girk 

Town elementary 

12 

g 

3,Safi 


Village elementary 

45 

1 

3>Bh 

55 

Desert 

2 


i *3 

*, 

Art* and crafts 

1 


70 

.« 

Secondary 

+ 


4*3 

-* 

Total 

64 

to 

S.SSS 

T .&95 


These figures show increases of 1,423 hoys and 215 girls on the 
previous year. The number of government schools was unchanged< 
Of the pupils in the government schools 9+043 (7,51*9 in 1939) arc 
Moslems and 1,107 (943 m *939) Christians. 

Of 6,605 pupils in j 16 private schools in 1940 there were 4,15$ boys 
and 2,450 girls (2,08b Moslems and 4,519 Christians), an increase 
of 1,263 pupils (613 Moslems and 650 Christians) on the previous 
year. 
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Culture 

Of art T music, literature, and the drama in Transjordan nothing 
can be said. There is only one newspaper—a small sheet that appears 
intermittently* There is a central library available to the public in 
Amman, where some steps have been taken by the Government to 
promote urban development. 

The many sites of antiquity do not interest the villagers except as 
illicit sources of stone work; but they are conserved by a government 
inspector, visited by a growing number of students and tourists, and 
excavated by archaeological missions under government licence and 
supervision. Movable antiquities are national property in law, 
and the more important finds are claimed for the Department of 
Antiquities^ but there is surreptitious traffic with foreign visitors 
and dealers. 

GOVERNMENT 

Central Government 

Transjordan is subject to the Mandate of the League of Nations, 
entrusted to Great Britain, for both Palestine and Transjordan, The 
terms for the two countries are identical, excepting that those clauses 
relating to the Jewish National Home are expressly excluded from 
application to Transjordan. Until 192B one High Commissioner 
acted for both countries on behalf of Great Britain. Separate high 
com mission erships were then formed, though the two offices are 
still held by the same official, who resides in Jerusalem. The High 
Commissioner for Transjordan is represented in the country by a 
British Resident. 

The ruler of Transjordan < 1943) is His H ighness the Amir Abdulla 
fbn Hussein, G.C.M.G., G.B+E M bom in Mecca in 18&2, whose 
rights and powers as Amir are set out in the Organic l<aw T This 
instrument declares Lhe equality of Transjordanian subjects, irrespec¬ 
tive of race, religion, and language; and guarantees their personal 
freedom and right of access to courts of law, and their rights of owner¬ 
ship. Islam is recognized as the state religion, Arabic as the official 
language; but communities have the right to establish and maintain 
schools where teaching may be in their own language. The Amir 
may appoint consuls in foreign territories, but all communication 
with foreign governments is in the hands of the High Commissioner 
or of the British Government. Advisers appointed by the High 
Commissioner control judicial and fiscal matters, and public finance. 
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The British Government is authorized to maintain armed forces m 
the country. 

Until 1939 the Amir was assisted by an Executive Council and a 
Legislative Assembly. In that year the Executive Council was 
replaced by a Cabinet of six ministers. The Legislative Assembly is 
composed of these ministers and sixteen other members elected for 
five years. The latter arc made up of nine settled Moslem Arabs, 
three Christians, two Caucasians, and two Beduin. At the head of 
this administration is the Prime Minister. 

All male Transjordan residents of eighteen years and upwards are 
entitled to vote. There is a special procedure for the appointment of 
the beduin representatives. The Judicial and Financial Advisers, 
who arc British officials, attend meetings of the Cabinet and the 
Legislative Assembly, but are not entitled to vote. 

A Beduin Control Board with statutory powers was set up in 1929 
to control the movements of the beduin, to check raids and to settle 
inter-tribal disputes! It consisted of a member of the Amir's family, 
the British Officer in command of the Arab l egion (p. 475), and a 
beduin sheikh, 

Dkiswnal Government 

Transjordan is divided into the Desert Area, and four admini¬ 
strative divisions, known as A/ tmtakm or Liwas (Ajlun, Belka, 
Kerak, and Maan), each under a governor. The settled parts of 
these divisions are subdivided into-districts, under officers who have 
the help of administrative councils consisting cadi of Lwo official and 
four unofficial members, in addition to the Administrative officer who 
is chairman, [f the Christian population exceeds 50a. one of the 
unofficial members must be a Christian* and if this population 
exceeds r,coD a second Christian member is appointed. Fhe ! tesert 
Area is under the jurisdiction of the Bedutn Control Board. 

Municipal Gonerrimeiit 

There are municipal councils at Amman, Es Salt, Irhid, Kerak, 
Maan, Madeba, Ajlun, Jerash, and Tafiteh, several of which are 
villages rather than towns. Most members are elected by the local 
male residents, but provision is made for the representation of all 
important communities, ami technical members are appointed by the 
Prime Minister, The presidents of these councils are selected by the 
Government from among the elected members, except at Amman, 
where the president may he chosen from any of the members. 
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Municipal estimates are framed by the councils, but arc subject to 
approval by the Prime Minister, Revenues are derived chiefly from 
a local octroi tax on goods imported from abroad, and from govern¬ 
ment grants apportioned to the municipalities From central funds. 
The councils also have the power to levy rates for general purposes 
and for education. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The departments of the Government are Justice, Finance, Customs, 
Education, Lands, Agriculture and Forestry, Public Works, Anti¬ 
quities, Public Security, Public Health, Development, and Posts and 
Telegraphs. Some account of education has been given above 
(p. 471). Antiquities are noted upon on p. 472, and certain historical 
sites are described in Appendix D, Below are given brief notes 
on Justice, Lands, Public Security, and Public Health (p. 476). 
Finance, Customs, Agriculture and Forestry, Public Works, 
Development, and Comm unicot ions ore dealt with in Chapter XVII. 

Justice 

The laws in Force in Transjordan were, until April 1940, com¬ 
prised in the Ottoman codes unless altered hy local legislation. Since 
that date local legislation has prevailed in all spheres, and the Ottoman 
legislation has been repealed. There is □ Court of Appeal at Amman, 
Courts of First Instance at Amman , Irbid, and Kerak, and Magi¬ 
strates' Courts in these three towns and also ai Es Sait, Madeba. 
j crash, Ajlun, Maan, and Tafileh. The trial of foreigners is subject to 
special agreement with His Majesty *s Government. 

The Religious Courts consist of (a) Sharia or Moslem Courts, and 
(A) Religious Community Councils. The Sharia courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in matters of the personal status of Moslems and are 
guided by Moslem law. They have also jurisdiction in matters 
connected with the constitution or internal administration of Moslem 
Waqfs {p. 3 flj) + In cases of mixed suits the Civil Courts have juris¬ 
diction unless both parties accept that of the Sharia courts. The 
Religious Community Councils deal with the non-Moslem religious 
communities, and each has similar jurisdiction over members of its 
own community. 

Among the beduin tribal law prevails, one of the oldest systems of 
law still existing, and closely akin to that which formed the basis of 
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both Jewish and Modem law. It is framed to suit a primitive nomadic 
people and differs from the systems of long-stilled peoples by 
regarding the tribe or family, not the individual as the unit. For 
instance, if a man wrongs a relative* it is for the family to decide the 
matter; if he wrongs a member of his own tribe* it is a tribal affair ; 
but if he wrongs a beduin of another tribe, tile central authority must 
promptly intervene if inter-tribal bloodshed is to be avoided. Punish- 
ment among beduin For the most part takes the form of retaliation. 
Among them the Mosaic law of retribution* "an eye for an eye* a tooth 
for a tooth’, is still widely followed. Until 1936 the settlement of 
inter-tribal disputes was the duty of the Beduin Control Board, but on 
the death of the representative of the Amiris family a change was 
made. Since then, tribal courts* composed of judges selected from a 
panel of sheikhs by the contending tribes* have been set up. There is 
a Tribal Court of Appeal. 

The Land Settlement Court is the only 1 special' court so far estab¬ 
lished. 

Lands 

The system of land tenure follows generally that of Palestine 
(pp, 208 —iq), except that in Transjordan* where so large a part is practi¬ 
cally uninhabited, die beduin tribes virtually possess very' large tracts 
over which their members pasture their Hocks and herds. In lhe 
settled districts the Turkish registers of ow nership are, as in Palestine, 
practically useless and a new cadastral survey of properties and of 
village boundaries is being made. At the same rime iruufuia land, 
hitherto held in common, is gradually being divided among; the 
villagers. 

Public Security 

The Arab Legion of 47 officers and 1,577 mtn loi ' mr ' tllt; P° lice 
force, both urban and rural. It is also charged with transport, pass¬ 
port, and prison control, and with the protection uf the nil pipe-line 
in Transjordan territory (p. 516), the additional cost of which is 
defrayed by the Iraq Petroleum Company. The Desert Patrol, a 
special section of the Arab Legion, is recruited from beduin, for the 
purpose of maintaining security in the desert. 

The Transjordan Frontier Force is a military body of some 700 
men, recruited in Palestine and Transjordan, and commanded by 
selected British officers. Based at Zerka, Maan, 3nd I cl Or in 1 runs- 
Jordan and at Rosh Pinna in Palestine, it forms, with detachments 
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of the Koval Air Foret stationed at Amman and Maan, the standing 
garrison fur the protection of the country; and because the safety of 
Palestine is dependent on that of Transjordan, as it has been through- 
out the centuries, five-sixths of the cost of maintaining the military 
force is defrayed out of Palestine funds (pp, 2&1-2). 

Public Health 

Medical Organization 

The Department of Health maintains hospitals of 20 beds at 
Amman and tz beds at Irbid* There are epidemic posts at Irbith 
Amman, K.erak T and Moan, and small posts (4 beds) at Jeraslij 
Tafileh* and Akaba. A most interesting and valuable development 
has been the Desert Mobile Medical Unit, which generally moves 
about east of the railway* conducting clinics and nursing small 
numbers of sick under canvas. The department is in close touch with 
the Palestine Department of Health and is dependent on that organiza¬ 
tion fur certain specialist help, particularly in laboratory diagnosis; 
with a personnel almost entirely Arab, it suffices for the needs of a 
small and rather poor country. There arc as yet no vital statistics of 
any value, even in the settled areas. 

In addition to (he government hospitals, there is a Royal Air Force 
sick quarters at Amman with accommodation for 2 officers and 8 
airmen, and at Es Salt a Jong-established hospital with 30 beds and 
□n X-ray apparatus is maintained by the Church Missionary Society * 
The latter with its out-stations deals yearly with some 20,000 out¬ 
patient attendances and 800 in-patients, and performs about 200 
major operations. A small mission hospital , mainly for women* is 
privately supported in Amman, anti until the outbreak of war the 
haitan Government maintained charitable hospitals at Amman 
(40 beds) and Kerak [36 beds)* At the two stations of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company there are four-bed dressing-stations, and at one 
of them is stationed an assistant medical officer with motor-ambulance. 

Principal Diseases 

There is no precise information abuut the incidence of intestinal 
diseases* nor about the deaths caused by them. But they are, as 
elsewhere, especially prevalent among young children, Among 
children under two years of age in Transjordan the death-rate for 
towns only ts as high as 17ft per thousand, which may be compared 
with figures of from 40 to 100 for cities of western Europe or North 
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America. It is also known, from the surrounding territories, that a 
large proportion of these deaths in infants are due to diarrhoea and 
enteritis, the death-rate from these diseases being often a hundred¬ 
fold greater than in Europe. These intestinal diseases are infectious, 
and the question arises whether these very high rates could he pre¬ 
vented, or whether they are due in part to climatic or other unavoid¬ 
able causes. That they can be prevented is suggested by figures for 
infant mortality in Palestine (pp r 221 a). 

Dysentery Lind enteric (typhoid and paratyphoid) in people of ah 
ages are very frequent. The local Department of Health has been 
active in the improvement of water-supplies in villages and towns* 
an important part of the control of all intestinal infections. Diarrhoea 
and dysentery' may be considered inevitable, especially during the 
warm months, hut the incidence could be greatly reduced by familiar 
measures: the chlorinating or boiling of water; cleanliness in the 
preparation of food and its protection from flics and dust; avoidance 
of most types of uncooked food; careful construction and use of 
latrines; destruction of house-flies and of their breeding-places* 
Enteric (typhoid and paratyphoid) particularly should be almost 
entirely eliminated by the general measures outlined above and by 
protective inoculation. 

Though cholera has been absent from the Arab countries for some 
years, Transjordan must be regarded us a country where it could 
occur, particularly under conditions which may prevail in war-time* 

Malaria 

Malaria only accounts for 3-4 per cent, of all out-patients visiting 
government dispensaries, and except in the Jordan valley and ita 
tributaries, it is generally a less serious menace than in Palestine 
(p r 224). An extensive survey, carried nut in Transjordan in 1927, 
revealed a spleen rate of under 10 per cent, in many parts, though no 
place was found entirely immune. In the most malarious highland 
places, Zerka, Jerash, Ajlun, and Irbid, the spleen rates were only 
between 20 and 40 per cent. Figures for the year 1937 show that 
malaria is still found in the districts of Amman and Es Salt, though 
spleen rates are lower because of successful local measures for the 
control of Anopheles. 

The whole Jordan valley is extremely malarious (pp. 225, 229) and 
only limited anti-malarial measures are taken by the Public Health 
Department annually on the eastern tributaries, wadis, springs, and 
irrigation channels. The slopes uf the hills and mountains are 
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malaria-free, but all river valleys and marsh areas between the 
Jordan and the Elejaz railway may be malarious. 

The district east of the railway is free, except the Azrak marshes, 
about 60 miles east of Amman, and the Chechen settlements of Zerka 
and Rusal fa. Zerka is well controlled but Rusaifa is dangerous, 
because of insufficient labour and funds for adequate anti-malarial 
work. The following are the spleen rates of school children in tow ns 
in 1937: Jerash (24-8). Ajlun (7-7), Tafileh (3-6)- Es Salt, Madeba, 
Kerak, Amman, and Maan (all under 1); Irbid and Akaba were free. 

The distribution of the Anopheles mosquito in Transjordan is 
complex. In the hill coun try of the north Anopkefes superpictns breeds 
abundantly in summer in small trickles and pools in almost dry 
stream-beds, and causes the 'hill malaria 1 w r hich is prevalent in such 
places as jcrash and Ajlum Where there is more water, stagnant or 
moving slowly, there may be Anopheles etutus . Some towns and 
villages which are very far from surface water in summer rely on 
water stored in cisterns beneath houses. In these cisterns Anopheles 
bifnreatus breeds, or did so until recently, producing that unusual 
condition 'urban malaria 1 , formerly widespread. 

Malaria in Transjordan is complicated by the migratory habits of 
the people. For instance, many of the beduin camp for the summer 
on bleak waterless plains, where they are almost safe from the disease. 
Rut in winter they move down into the Jordan valley or the Ghor es 
Safi, where Anopheles arc active and transmit the disease even in the 
cool months. Elsewhere malaria ts mostly acquired in summer and 
autumn, though attacks may recur at any time oi the year in those 
who have previously suffered from the disease. Benign tertian 
malaria is probably dominant in early summer, malignant tertian 
becoming more frequent from August to November, The frequency 
of the disease differs greatly from year to year, for if the winter rains 
are much above the normal, and particularly if heavy rain occurs 
late in the spring, there will be much surface water and the springs 
will remain full even until the late summer* thus yielding particularly 
favourable breeding-places far the Anopheles. 


Typhus Group 

Both the Mediterranean types of typhus, epidemic (exanthematous) 
and murine, occur in Transjordan* which notifies between 20 and 
70 cases yearly. But it is known that louse-carried epidemics have 
occurred * as they would doubtless do again in the event of war or 
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famine. Typhus may be epidemic not only in towns and villages but 
also among nomads. 

The eruptive fever of the Mediterranean (fievre boutonnettse) may 
he expected to occur in Transjordan. The infection is transmitted 
to man by the dog tick, Rkipkephnhts sanguineus , which is abundant 
in summer. 

Relapsing Fever 

Two distinct types of relapsing fever probably occur. The tick- 
carried type is properly an infection of rats and wild rodents. It is 
known to occur in several different parts of Palestine,, and presumably 
occurs in Transjordan. Occasionally an infected tick bites a man* 
particularly one whose work brings him into close contact with rats 
or wild rodents. The disease is therefore sporadic and uncommon. 
The second type* which is transmitted by lice, occurs only in human 
beings, and may produce widespread epidemics. The louse-carried 
epidemic relapsing fever has not been recorded from Transjordan for 
some years, but it is no doubt present. Control of the disease is by 
destruction of lice H especially body lice. 

Leishmaniasis 

A small number of cases of oriental sore or dermal leislimaniasis 
have been seen m Amman and Jerash, In Transjordan it is probable 
that oriental sore is transmitted by sand*flics {Phlebotomy papatads). 

Deficiency Diseases 

Malnutrition and deficiency diseases rank high as a cause of 
sickness, incapacity, and death, at least among the nomads* though 
it is difficult to assess their importance and distinguish their effects 
among the other infections and diseases which are so rife among these 
people. According to a report by the medical officer in charge of thfe 
Desert Mobile Medical I nil, xerophthalmia is common, as a con¬ 
sequence of the Lick of vitamin A, and even in a normal year scurvy, 
caused by lack of vitamin C, is serious and not rare. In the spring* 
following the winter rain, the grazing is good and milk is abundant, 
but in autumn and winter these people are very close to starvation. 

Their life becomes much more severe if rain is deficient* for this may 
lead to a lack of wheat and barley, and also of grazing for the sheep 
and camels. 

The whole position of the beduin in the Arab lands, both In Asia 
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and Africa, is now critical. I n the old day* they made their livelihood 
partly by hiring camels for transport. Lorries and motor-cars are 
replacing the camel ; raiding is suppressed, and beduin find it very 
difficult to obtain a livelihood. 

The lot of the villagers is much better than that of the nomads, lot, 
judged by local standards, they are well housed and well fed, because 
of their domestic animals and of their variety of cereals, fruits, and 
vegetables^ some of which are grown under irrigation. But even the 
villagers may come near to starvation owing to failure of rain, or 
outbreaks of locusts, field, mice* and other pests. 

Venereal Disease* 

It is often said, on most inadequate grounds, that venereal diseases 
are particularly common. A very mild form of syphilis, known as 
bejel r occurs In country districts. It is held by some that this infection 
is most commonly Transmitted by close contact* such as the use of 
coffee cups and tobacco pipes in common, or the treatment of an 
ulcer with an old clout removed from another man's sores. On the 
clinical side bejel most commonly attacks the soft structures in the 
mouth and pharynx. 

Diseases of the Eye 

Diseases of the lids and conjunctiva are extremely prevalent 
throughout the Arab world. Among the nomads it is thought possible 
that malnutrition, and particularly the deficiency of vitamin A, 
may be a predisposing cause to conjunctivitis, even if it is not so 
severe as to produce xerophthalmia. 

Other fevers 

European troops spending their first summer in the Mediterranean 
would almost certainly suffer from epidemics of sand-fly fever, which 
might incapacitate whole units lor periods of a few weeks. At the 
peak of an epidemic 30 or even 50 per cent, of new arrivals might be 
sick or convalescent at the same time. The epidemic season is from 
May to October inclusive. Sand-flies (Phteboiemm papatam and 
other species) arc very widely distributed and prevalent. 

Epidemics of dengue, transmitted by Aedes aegypti, might a bo 
occur, but only in summer and only in towns or large villages. 

Small-pox has been g ready reduced by systematic vaccination, 
which is well understood and highly valued. 
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Other Diseases 

Among the diseases which are less important (or perhaps less 
studied) tuberculosis must not be overlooked. In ad countries it is a 
difficult matter to obtain an accurate conception of its occurrence; 
in Palestine and Transjordan it is generally held to be a common, and 
serious cause of sickness and death. Hookvrurm is absent, or so rare 
as to be insignificant. The common intestinal worms (Ascmis, 
Trichum, &c T ) are doubtless prevalent. 

In times of scarcity, for instance if locusts arc numerous and rain 
deficient, Lhc people may be driven to eat the pea Lathyms salivas 
which is grown for oxen and camels. A considerable number of 
unfortunates are then afflicted by an incurable paralysis of the limbs, 
their general health remaining good. 

Water at nearly all the stations along the oil pipe-lines (from Kirkuk 
to Tripoli and Haifa) contains over one partin one million of fluorides. 
The figure is rather high* but it is probable that adults could drink 
this water for long periods without harm. 

Pests 

Many of the biting insects have already been referred to p in con¬ 
nexion with the diseases which they transmit. Those not previously 
mentioned include domestic mosquitoes, of which the most trouble¬ 
some is CuUxpipiens: it very commonly breeds in cesspits. Bed bugs 
are extremely common in towns and villages, and fleas are trouble¬ 
some in April and May. Scorpions are probably common and most 
active in summer. The sting is extremely painful, but not very 
serious. The black spider, Lfitrodeetus 13-gattala , almost certainly 
occurs in Transjordan: the bite may produce intense pain and los* 
of consciousness. A mite (PeJk uloules r re Sated to the itch-mite) 
which occurs in barley and straw attacks the human skin, and causes 
serious eruptions in people who handle these materials. It is common 
in many subtropical lands, and in the eastern Mediterranean area is 
particularly troublesome. The large grey fly lYvhlfnhttia magnified 
puts its maggots in wounds and cuts, on men or animals. The 
maggots destroy tissues with great rapidity, and spread sepsis. This 
insect may occasion a considerable amount of serious injury-. 


CHAPTER XVI1 

ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


T ransjordan has few economic activities, mainly because the 
population depends almost entirely on subsistence agriculture 
and nomadic pastoral pursuits. Possibilities of development are 
limited by scarcity of natural resources, by climatic difficulties, and by 
lack of capital. Communications* though ill developed, arc adequate 
for the needs of the country in its present condition. The chief 
incentives to further progress in economic organization arise from the 
pressure of population on the land and from the position of Trans¬ 
jordan in relation to neighbouring countries. The former requires 
better control of the use of the hnd„ which would lead to an increase 
in production and commerce. The latter indicates that greater 
provision might be made for through communications by railway as 
well as by road. 

In this chapter are described the mineral resources, industry, 
labour supply and organization, agriculture and forestry, commerce 
and financep and communications. Notes are included on the 
Departments of Development and Public Works, and the only port, 
Ababa, is described at the end with the coasts of Palestine and Trans¬ 
jordan on the gulf of Akaba. 


Minerals 

No mines are worked in Transjordan, and the existence of minerals 
on a scale justifying commercial exploitation in present circumstances 
has not yet been proved. Under the amended Organic Law, all 
rights in mines and minerals, subject to prior concessionary rights, 
are vested in and may be exercised by the Amir in trust for the 
Transjordan Government, and grants or leases for the exploitation 
of mineral resources are made under the Mining Law of 1926, which 
follows generally the lemns of the Palestine Mining Ordinance of 
1925. Exploration for oil in commercial quantities has so far given 
only negative results. There is one seepage of liquid petroleum at the 
base of the Nubian sandstone at Ain L mma, on the east of the Dead 
Sea about a k miles south of the Wadi Mojib; the oil is asphaltic^ with 
about 23 per cent, sulphur, and in some respects is similar to "Heavy 
Mexican Crude'. Elsewhere, extensive scope for investigation and 
possible development is indicated by the occurrence of bituminous 
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limestone and of bitumen and oil in the Nubian sandstone. Bitumin¬ 
ous limestone is fairly widespread in northern and central Trans¬ 
jordan, though it docs not occur in the south. Near the Yarmuk river 
and the Syrian frontier it is aver 300 feet in thickness, with consider¬ 
able variation in bitumen content. In central Transjordan, on the 
other hand, the bituminous limestone appears to be found only in 
basins or troughs, separated by chalk beds. Bitumen occurs also in the 
Nubian sandstone south of Draa (id miles north-west of Kerak) and is 
occasionally dislodged by earthquakes from the bed of the Dead Sea. 

Iron ore was worked in the Crusading period near jerash, and 
slag-heaps arc still to be seen at Ajlun. Commercial exploitation of 
the Zerka district ores is at present hindered not so much bv lack of a 
market as by transport and fuel difficulties. About zz miles of rope 
railway would he necessary to lilt k the mine w ith Saniakh, and there is 
no fuel available for smelting on the spot, nor is water power sufficient 
lor electricity. A vein of pure haematite has been discovered south of 
Petra; it varies from 2 to T2 inches in thickness, but is not thought to 
be deep. Great copper slag-heaps are widespread in the ill-explored 
districts of southern Transjordan, especially at Feinan, and there is 
evidence of early copper smelting near Akaba. This ancient activity 
has been attributed to King Solomon, as a source of his mineral 
riches (p. 436), but modem investigation of these old workings has 
revealed only cupriferous sandstone deposits and no rich mineral 
veins. In die Wadi Dana south of Tnfileh there arc manganese 
deposits, estimated at about 5,000 tuns, but probably mure extensive. 
Ochre and alum have been found near the hot springs of the Wadi 
Zerka-Main and at khabara on a tributary of the Wadi ]crash, but 
neither of these deposits is thought to he of much consequence. 

Rich phosphate beds have been discovered at Rusaifa, 7 miles 
north-east of Amman, and in f 93^ 3 local company was inrmed to 
exploit them. In [942 St was announced that rock phosphate, 
quarried there, was being used in the manufacture of fertilizers in 
Palestine. There are extensive deposits of gypsum in the south-west 
of Transjordan, near the Dead Sea. The first bed suitable for 
development was found in the Wadi Hasa, and a second is exposed 
on the sides oi the Wadi Kerak on the road between Kerak and Draa, 
Gypsum also occurs in workable quantities in the Wadi Mnjib to the 
north and near the Wadi Hum in the Wadi Zerka; but compared with 
the kerak deposits, which are linked by road tu Mezra on the Dead 
Sea and could be fitted with a rope railway, these deposits are likely 
Lo remain undeveloped for lack of transport. 
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The chief bail ding-scones are limestones, of which those of the 
Amman and Jerash districts have in the past been most widely used. 
The most important of these in the Amman district is a yellowish 
marble, from quarries within 5 miles of Amman on the Suweileh 
and Naur roads; most of the recent buildings in Amman, as well as 
the Amir's palace, the Residency P and the Ottoman Bank, are built 
of this stone. In the jerash district, besides a hard crystalline lime¬ 
stone used mainly for important buildings where its strength was 
particularly suitable for columns and facades, there is a softer stone, 
used for bridges and domes because of its lightness, and a brown 
limestone peculiar to the district and specially suitable for quarrying 
by ancient methods because it is soft and easily dressed. The present 
village of Jerash is largely built from the stones of the Graeco-Roman 
ruins. Sandstones, though there are several exposures hard enough 
to make good building-stone, have not often been used, and 
buildings of Nubian sandstone are limited to the Petra and 
Nabataean culture periods. 

Other mineral resources in Transjordan include salt deposits at 
Azrafe, the chemical content of the Dead Sea, and a number of 
mineral springs. The southern works of the Palestine Potash 
Company (p. 2 jS) arc in Transjordan territory, and the Transjordan 
Government participates in the royalties. Of the mineral springs, 
the largest issues at a high temperature from basaltic rocks about 
2 1 miles up the Wadi Zerka-Majn, mixes with the water of an adjoin¬ 
ing cold spring, and flows down to the Dead Sea through a gorge of 
striking beauty. In composition the water is similar to that of Tiberias 
(p, 259), but is also sulphurous ; it is so hot that it is only just bearable 
to the human body. Three miles south of the Zerka-Mam arc several 
thermal springs, sulphurous and saline, which have been identified 
with the classical Callirrhoe, visited by Herod the Great on the advice 
of his physicians during his last illness. Modem baths have recently 
revived the function of their ancient counterpart, and a road has been 
built by the Government 10 link the spring in the Wadi Zerka-Main 
through Madeba with Amman. There is also a small chalybeate 
spring near the mouth of the Zerka river. For mineral springs at El 
Hammeh on the Palestine—Transjordan-Syrian border see p, 2^9. 

Industries 

Transjordan is a pastoral and agricultural country, and except for 
some tailoring and dyeing* two small tobacco factories at Amman, 
and three small distilleries near Fs Salt it has no industries. Wines, 
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spirits, tubacto^ and cigarettes are the only industrial product*. 
Production figures for these are as follows: 


Year 


IFinvr and Spirits (gals.} 


Cigarette? 

{lb.) 

Cut 

fotoora 

[lb) 

Cognac 

Am k 

Wine 

Methy- ! 
lutft/ 
Spirit 

[ 

Ah-nhvi 

■913 

2,944 

6 , 1*0 

1.39a 


a „ 


65,408 

<934 

2,179 

6,337 

1,486 

... 

. . 

SIjO ®9 

54^14 

■935 

:1,36s 

5 , 4*8 

1,535 

- - 

« k 

45,&»4 

49,027 

1936 

2.436 

5.63* 

i, 5 Sfl 

427 

17 

4^,166 

«S, 9 «y 

■937 

2,356 

5 . 77 * 

1,247 


8 

++1^765 

104,643 

1938 

2,527 

6,6i 1 

1,319 

392 

4 

52 

94.959 

■939 

3,856 

8 .674 

1,818 

457 

4 

70^34 

87,209 

1949 

5,329 

8,76* 

1,06s 

6S7 

13 

79 * 11*9 

564966 


Pastoral industries include the manufacture of samne, a clarified 
butter made from the milk of sheep and goats, snme of which is 
exported to Palestine, and the domestic manufacture uf rugs and 
sacks From home-produced wool when prices are low. When prices 
are high most of the wool is sold to merchants fur export, mainly to 
Syria. Among the beduin, livestock are bred on a commercial scale, 
especially camels and sheep f though the market h fast disappearing. 

Fish is very r plentiful at Akaba (p. 523), and with better transport 
and marketing arrangements the fishing industry' could be made a 
source of some profit to the country'. Two or three Palestinian 
companies were formed for the sale of Akaba fish in Palestine, 
but transport is the chief difficulty* and between October 1940 and 
March 1941 only 25 tons net weight of fish in ice reached Palestine 
markets from Transjordan, 

labour 

Agriculture is practically the only employer of hibuur s and fineb 
no difficulty in meeting its needs. At the end of harvest and of the 
ploughing season there is usually □ surplus of labour which was 
formerly absorbed temporarily in Palestine. The two tobacco 
factories employ only 65 men, and 37 boys between the ages of 15 
and 17 years, and the three distilleries employ only 6 men regularly; 
with some casual and seasonal help. The hours of work in these 
factories vary from six to nine hours a day. Since Transjordan is 
mainly a primitive pastoral and agricultural country, with society 
conducted on patriarchal lines, no legislation is called for by the 
conditions governing employment bul ihe Internationa] Convention 
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prohibiting forced or compulsory labour has been adopted and the 
necessary legislation passed. Care has also been taken that local 
legislation shall not be contradictory or repugnant to the terms of the 
International Labour Conventions on other matters. In the few 
factories undertakings have been given and are carried out to conform 
to the draft conventions and recommendations of the International 
Labour Conference regarding the employment of children. Women 
and girls do not work outside their homes, except to a small extent 
in domestic service; boys work with their families in the fields. 
Dangerous and unhealthy trades are controlled by the Department 
of Health. 


Agriculture 

From the scattered remains of ancient towns, and traces of terraced 
fields in many districts, it is evident that Transjordan was once far 
more productive than it is to-day. This decay of ancient prosperity 
is due largely to the neglect of former elaborate systems of water and 
soil conservation. In places the surface soil has been washed away, 
leaving sterile rock exposed, and soil erosion has continued unchecked 
for so long that in some areas little can now be done to restore former 
fertility. Over most of the country erosion has reduced the land to its 
lowest level of product!vity T and apart from rock erosion, ha_s ceased 
altogether, A higher level can only be attained by a progressive 
policy of soil conservation, carried out through the individual farmer, 
fur Transjordan has no capital to devote to the clearing and terracing 
of land on a large scale. 

The steppe and desert areas east of the Hejaz railway are unsuitable 
for cultivation except in isolated localities. Unfavourable factors are 
the lack of permanent watercourses, the Sow and irregular rainfall,, 
and soils which are often strongly saline. In such inhospitable 
country only nomads can exist, grazing their camels and flocks on the 
sparse vegetation which springs up in winter. 

Rainfall is thus of the utmost importance to Transjordan, though 
as shown in Chapter XIV the amount is everywhere small, even when 
compared with that of other countries with a Mediterranean type of 
climate. This importance is further intensified by topography, for, 
with so much of the plateau deeply cut by wadis draining to very low 
levels, the water-table generally is far below the surface. Thus 
ground-water cannot be used to any appreciable extent to supplement 
inadequate rainfall, nor are there many perennial streams. An annual 
total of 8 inches of rain is taken as the absolute minimum with w hich 
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dry farming is possible, and even then, only with favourable soils. 
This low limit is possible only because the standard of living of the 
cultivators is low T (compare the accepted limits for cereal-growing of 
12 inches in the Great Plains of the United States of America, in 
Canada, and in Australia). The area over w hich the rainfall exceeds 
8 inches is estimated at 2,265,350 acres, 3 but of this only about half is 
cultivable land, the rest being denuded hill-side, bare rock* forest* or 
scrub. Towards the western edge of the plateau particularly, soil 
erosion has been severe, and here too topography is unfavourable to 
cultivation, with deeply incised valleys, steep gorges, and precipitous 
slopes* dropping away to the floor of the Jordan rift valley. 

The cultivated area (fig* 56) thus corresponds roughly with the 
Mediterranean and steppe regions west of the railway, and is more or 
less defined by the 8-inch rainfall line (fig. T4)* The area is estimated 
at 1*122,500 acres, of which 65,000 acres are irrigated and the rest 
dry-farmed. Most of the cultivated land lies at an altitude of from 
2,300 to 3,300 feet above sea-level* and here rainfall is normally 
sufficient for cereal crops. Agriculture is principally centred in the 
north-west* where rainfall is comparatively high and the land less 
hilly, particularly between Lake Tiberias and Irbid, where much of 
the ground is u r dl watered by perennial streams draining 10 the 
Yarmuk and Jordan rivers* The width of the cultivated zone is about 
30 miles at its widest in the north, but this decreases rapidly south¬ 
wards and eventually tapers off into the desert south of Maam The 
proportion of uncultivated land increases towards the desert, since 
lower rainfall demands better soils before cultivation is possible, and 
these are frequently lacking. In the final stage, only land in hollows 
or in the beds of shallow wadis, which has a slight accumulation of 
rain-water* can be cultivated. The whole transition is well marked 
and occupies only 2-3 miles, with the 8-inch rainfall line on its 
eastern edge. 

The average annual rainfall in the cultivable region is about 14 
inches compared with 20 inches in Palestine* and the cultivable 
area is small when compared with the total area of Transjordan. Only 
about 22^,000 acres have a rainfall of over 20 inches' 687,500 acres 
liave over 12 inches, and the rest, 435,000 acres, lias between 8 and T2 
inches. With a population which is assumed to be increasing, and 
with no scope for expansion eastwards where dry-fanning already 
extends to the lowest limit of rainfall* land-hunger is show ing signs of 

1 A rough approximation of t 4 dunam* huts betn uistd throughout this 

chapter. 
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becoming a serious problem. The average holding per agricultural 
family in Transjordan is estimated at 21 acres* whereas in Palestine^ 
where dry-farmed land receives half as much again of rainfall, a 
corresponding plot is reckoned tu be 32 acres. The position was 
summed up by the Palestine Partition Commission which visited 
Transjordan in 1938 and reported: ‘In our opinion Transjordan offers 
small scope for intensive settlement on the ]and. We do not suggest 
that it cannot carry a larger agricultural population than it does, but 
we are convinced that the additional agricultural population which 
the Land can support is small. 1 

In the northern part of ihc cultivated zone an area of 100,000 acres 
stands apart from the rest, lying at an average altitude of 3,000 feet 
and with rainfall sufficient to ensure a good cereal crop. The rest of 
the rain-fed cerca! area is less favoured. For instance, the Husn 
Remtha plain, east of Irhid, and the Madeba plain, south of Amman, 
where the soil is very fertile, frequently suffer from inadequate rain 
and disastrously high temperatures. At the southern end of the 
cultivated zone, ihe highland of Esh Shera rises from 3,000 feet near 
Maan to nearly 5,000 feet in the west and south, and only on the 
higher ground is rainfall occasionally enough to produce cereal crops. 
The chief use of Esh Shera is for summer grazing by the Howeitat 
tribe. The lands bordering the eastern desert, and in the Jordan 
valley or on its slopes* which are usually uncultivable, may cease to 
be so in years of ample and well-distributed rainfall. The use oi this 
land adds 515,900 acres to the area of the cultivable zone, making in 
favourable years a total of 1,638,400 acres. 

In the desert area there are oases at Azrak and JaFr, but apart from 
rain-pools there are few other water-points. After a year of good 
rainfall the grazing will support the camels, sheep, and goats of the 
nomads who spend their time between the highlands tu the west in 
summer and the Wadi Sirhan and the Char in winter. 


Soils 

For the soils of Transjordan, see p. 426. In the cultivated zone 
the most important soil is Term Rossa, which has been derived from 
the weathering of limestone rocks; it is a deep red, loamy soil with 
tow humus content but rich in mineral salts. Occasionally t where the 
rocks are softer and more chalky, the soil is modified by the yellow 
day found with these rocks, and ihe grey ‘steppe so IF js produced. 
This has a higher content of lime than Terra Rossa, even less humus, 
and much more clay, being rather a marl than a loam. 
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In the jfordtM valley the lower terrace of the river is covered with 
rich soil washed down From the hills, and is usually from 5 to to 
furlongs wide, much of it liable to flood. Between the lower and 
upper terraces is a precipitous slope of saline marls, incapable of 
supporting vegetation. In Transjordan no records are available of 
soil analyses for the Jordan valley, hut some facts may be deduced 
from the Palestine survey on the opposite side. Though generally 
classed as loams, the sods are really marls, and may have a chlorine 
content of up io 2 per cent. In considering irrigation projects, 
therefore, chemical and physical analyses should be undertaken 
before plantations arc opened up. 'The soils of the upper terrace vary 
in constitution from one end to the other. Predominantly marly, they 
vary from fine-textured to rougher types containing fine gravel and 
stones. Where more clay is present they hecume true loams, and un 
Nubian sandstone exposures they become sandy and rather saline. 
Al] the soils become thinner and more saline towards ihe river, but 
all have a high potash-content. 

In the hill country most soils are light or heavy loams of the Terra 
Russa type. Those of the small alluvial plains among the hills, almost 
free of stones and gravel and consisting mainly of fine sand and clay, 
are classed as heavy loams. In the Ajlun district, on the steep slopes 
leading down to die Jordan from near Tayibell, soils are black, due to 
a high humus content, .Although they overlie beds of chalk and hint 
they contain no lime, and the abundant humus is probably due to 
former oak forests, traces of which still exist. The semi-desert soils 
of Esh Shera have a high content of clay, rilt, and fine sand. w r ith less 
lime. They appear also to he rich in potash and phosphates- In spite 
of a high percentage of Silt and clay, percolation is good, and with 
adequate water such soils should respond well to cultivation. 


Irrigation 

Most of the 65,000 acres classed as irrigated land is in the Ghor t 
where the climate is otherwise too arid for cultivation to be successful 
In the hills, irrigation on a very small scale, chiefly in order to 
supply the villages w r ith Fruit and vegetables. Only die perennial 
supply of streams and springs is used, seasonal run-off being allowed 
to run to waste. 

The tutal annual flow of springs and streams (fig, 57) which can be 
used for irrigation on the plateau and in the Ghor is about 52*580 
million gallons, and little of this is not already used, though the 
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systems of distribution make some waste inevitable under present 
conditions. The need for improvement is obvious when it is con- 
side red that it takes about 440,000 gallons tn mature an acre of 
cereals, the staple crops of the country. 

An extension in the use of irrigation offers the only hope of increas¬ 
ing the cultivated area and the yield per acre, since the pressure of 
population on the land is already severe and likely to become more 
so. Soil conservation should be encouraged, though nothing can at 
present be done to replace soils which have been swept away by 
erodon* for such a policy requires a very long period before results 
become apparent. Thus an increase of irrigation, to make hetter use 
of the soils which remain, is an urgent necessity. 

The storage of seasonal run-off could never be a profitable under¬ 
taking for the Government, nor would it substantially affect the 
development of the country. Only towards the desert east of the dry - 
farmed zone would it be justifiable, and even here, after allowing for 
loss by evaporation and for reserves in years of poor rainfall,, when 
there might be little or no run-off available for storage, the supply 
would probably not exceed 2,200 million gallons a year. 

In the hills practically all the water available is already used, and 
there is little scope for government schemes since most of the springs 
and wells are owned by separate villages, and the cost of large-scale 
pumping and storage works would vastly outweigh any benefits which 
might arise therefrom. The efforts of individual farmers, however, 
would be far from insignificant, and here the Government could 
assist to some purpose by introducing legislation to give security 
of title to water, which is just as important to the landowner as his 
title to land. Few farmers are prepared to spend money on improve¬ 
ments until confidence is established in the regularity of water-supply. 
Hitherto, the use of water for irrigation has been controlled by 
Ottoman law, unamended, but hy the end of 1938 a new law had been 
drafted, and was under consideration hy the Department of Develop¬ 
ment. It included provision for water settlement and for control of 
distribution in areas proclaimed as Irrigation Areas. 

In the Ghor f where the land is fertile and the climate warm and 
almost free from frost, there is much scope for development. Most 
of the irrigated land of Transjordan is concentrated in the valley, and 
further improvement, designed to effect a better distribution of 
water-supply and a decrease in waste through percolation, would 
certainly justify its cost. Several schemes, including a diversion 
canal from the Yarmuh river and control of the water of the wadis 
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Arab and Zeklab, have been considered, but have had to be post¬ 
poned owing to the Palestine disturbances. Other possibilities in the 
Ghor are pumping from the Jordan and from wells, saving absorption 
losses by the construction of impervious canals, and control of the 
existing systems. 


Crops 

Within the cultivated area of Transjordan, rain-fed cereals occupy 
an area of about 1,037,500 acres, almost entirely on the plateau. 
Wheat and barley; with some leguminous crops especially in the 
north, are the chief winter crops, and durta the chief summer 
crop, A two-year rotation is practised, one year of winter cereals 
being followed by leguminous winter crops on one third [if the 
land, by summer crops on another third, and by bare fallow on 
the remaining third. In some years irregular rainfall causes dis¬ 
appointment both in quantity and quality of crops. Such a season 
occurred in 193S, though total rainfall was above the average, and 
an added complication was a serious and widespread outbreak of 
fc rust p disease. 

The leguminous crops are chiefly vetches and kerwimeh peas, 
though lentils arc also grown. Summer crops, besides durra^ include 
melons and cucumbers. In the valleys sloping towards the Jordan, 
and at a few places on the plateau, fruit-growing is increasing, since 
besides the demand for fruit in Transjordan stsclf + there is a ready 
market in Palestine. Deciduous fruits thrive well if protected from 
the wind, and on tower land, particularly in the Ghor, bananas and 
other tropical iruits aFe grown with irrigation. In the hills of the 
Ajlun and Es Salt districts, where rainfall is greatest, vineyards 
produce excellent grapes and raisins. Altogether there are about 
2 o,qoq acres of vineyards in Transjordan, Large areas are given over 
to vegetables; in 193S there were 2,000 acres of winter vegetables 
and 0,2^0 acres of summer vegetables. Irrigation is used fur some 
fruit and vegetables. Tombac and hishfh tobacco are also grown, 
mainly for home consumption. 

Agricultural produce makes up most of the export trade, though 
the chief concern of the peasantry is tn grow enough cereals for thei r 
own needs. Any excess that can be spared is sold to pay for their very 
modest import requirements. Thus exports vary from year to year 
with the weather. The following table shows the production and 
export of the chief crops in 1938: 
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PradmUvn Export* 


Wheat 

Barley 

Durra 


85,000 Iona 


H,QOO hi 

7 , 5 ™ „ 

4 ,^t» „ 


jJ.OOO tons 


4 ,doa TP 


Kersfnileh peaa. 
Lentils P 
Fresh vegetables 


■1.™ „ 

f.ooo „ 


Grapes 

Knijifvs 


i fc a*o „ 

35 * .. 
1,530 ir 


Fresh fruir 


1 he Department of Agriculture has for some years supplied seed 
10 cultivators of wheat, barley, kereenneh. jibbaneh, and lentils. This 
has resulted in higher average yields and better prices. Besides 
encouraging the establishment of school gardens, of which there are 
many, the Department maintains the following nurserv stations: 

1, Horticultural station at Kusaifa, near Amman, where fruit-trees 
such as apples, apricots, peaches, plums, and cherries, suitable 
to the altitude of the plateau, are grown and grafted for dis¬ 
tribution. 

2. Horticultural station at Bagoom in the northern Jordan valley, 
lor citrus and other fruit-trees, date-palms, and vegetables. 
Grafted citrus trees are issued, planted, and maintained until 
established, free of charge to the inhabitants of the Jordan 
valley. 

3. Horticultural station at J crash in the Ajlun hills, chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the growing of olives. 

4, A demonstration plot of 2a acres at Mejdd, also in the Ajlun 
hills, for carobs. 

5, The Wadi Zahar nursery, in the foothills west of Irbid, confined 
to the production of seedlings of forest trees for afforestation 
of areas in the north of the country selected for that purpose 
during settlement operations. AU other stations maintain some 
forest seedlings. 

6. Agricultural station at Juheiha. f> miles north-west of Amman, 
which started practical experiments in 1938 when test-crops 
sown included 48 varieties of wheat, 40 of barley, 4 of lentils, 
t of oats, 3 of keraenneh, and 2 of potatoes. A quantity- of 
vines, fruit and forest trees were planted. 

Livestock 

There arc no adequate records of the domestic animals of Trans¬ 
jordan. Camels are bred, but no longer on so large a scale as formerly. 
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Cattle are numerous, and sheep and goals are also bred for export. 
Of the agricultural produce exported, samne (ghee) is ihe most 
valuable, though wool is exported according to the state of world 
markets. Exports of livestock and animal produce for 193S are given 
below: 


Sheep 

Cattle 

Samiw 

Wool 


Quantity Value 

28,602 (No$0 £P.55 3 oio 

7,769 l± 5.000 

^79 IT 1,6^3 

roS toils 12,35ft 

33 p, T **49 


Forestry 

There are still a few good forests left in Transjordan, in spite of a 
long history of uncontrolled felling. As in Palestine, the value of 
forests has never been appreciated, and the landowner's chief concern 
has been to convert them into cultivable land or to use the timber as 
fueL Financial stringency in the past lias prevented control of wood¬ 
cutting, and supply has always been greater than demand. Stricter 
government control has now caused fuel and timber prices to rise, 
and the economic value of trees is thus being stabilized. 

Most of the good forests are tn he found in Lhe Ajlun district on the 
slopes of the higher hills. The Aleppo pine (F*irms halepemti) has 
disappeared from large areas, having suffered much at the hand of 
man, but there are still some fine stands. More common is the ever¬ 
green oak {Quernn tatliprinw) which, though typically a maquis 
species, can become a large tree when protected and thinned out* 
The deciduous oak {Qurrcus ithabuTinsis) is now not common, and 
little is known of its present distribution though not so long ago it 
formed park-like forests in the northern districts. Forests of Pistacia 
athntica or their remnants are restricted 10 the steppe region. The 
northern and western parts of the Ajlun district are better wooded 
than the rest of the country, but the tree* are too widely separated by 
areas of cultivation to justify the Lcrm "forest area*. The exact con¬ 
stitution of these forests has not hern recorded, but they are almost 
certainly of the park type, with undergrowth of shrubs and herbaceous 
plants. 

The chief forest areas are: 


1, The Heishch forest* between Wadi Musa and Shobek in the 
Maan district, 

2. The Feinan forest, south-west of Tafileh in the Iverak district. 
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3- The Ben Namideh forest, north-west of Kerak and south of the 
Wadi Mojib. 

4. ’['he Aluk and Ho welsh forest, south-east of /crash. 

5* The Artbh el Abbad forest, north of Es Salt in the Belka district. 

b. The jebel Ajlun forests, which cover much of the district of 

Ajlun* 

State Forests 

Until 1 April 1938 all forests^ except those acquired by the Govern¬ 
ment in the course of settlement operations, were under the care of 
the Department of Agriculture and Forests. Those acquired by the 
Government during settlement were placed under the control of the 
Director of Lands and Surveys immediately after registration. By the 
end of 1937 the area of forests to which the Government had a clear 
title was 16,500 acres, and this amount was rapidly increasing as 
settlement proceeded, 1 he whole admin 1st rat ion of forests owned ur 
controlled by the Government was therefore placed under the 
Director of Lands, the transfer taking place on j April 1938, and at 
the end of the year, 28*200 acres of forest and scrub land were o wned 
by the Government. A sub-department of Forests has been formed 
to take charge of this land p and the administration has been decen¬ 
tralized. Forest officials have been attached to the six district offices 
of the Department of Lands and Surveys, and are now responsible 
for the supervision of forest guards, issue of licenses, and prosecu¬ 
tions for forest offences. 

The total of 28,200 acres controlled by the Government is con¬ 
stituted as follows: 


11 

*7 

H 17 

47i 


Area 

6,510 

4,593 

11,670 

4.4*7 



U5-150 acres 
15-115 atres 
uadtr 15 acres 


Of these reserves, 54 per tent, are classed ag thick forests, 18 per 
cent, as well-timbered, 10 per cent, as scattered trees, and ig per 
cent, scrub bud. 

A beginning has been made with reafforestation in State forests 
where root stocks have survived in spite of past despoliation. At the 
end of 1938 a total of 745 acres had been fenced and reafforested and 
30,000 trees had been planted; 857 acres had been fenced to permit 
natural regeneration, and seeds of juniper, pistachio, and other 
indigenous scrub sown throughout the enclosure. 
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The real value of forests to Transjordan lies in the direct economic 
and aesthetic value of the trees themselves, in addition to their 
function as wind- and water-breaks. There is no positive evidence 
to show that a greater area of forest would augment the available 
water resources of the country; the indirect benefit of forests should 
he considered m relation to the ground immediately in their lee, and 
this effect is determined by their form and position rather than by 
their superficial area. 


Commerce 

Transjordan’s share in world trade is very smalt, and foreign 
commerce is almost entirely confined to the neighbouring countries, 
Palestine, Syria, I rati, and Saudi Arabia, This is to be expected in a 
small country, already experiencing difficulty in supporting a popula¬ 
tion which, though increasing, still depends largely on very limited 
agricultural resources. Only in favourable years is there any appre¬ 
ciable surplus of produce to exchange for the essential imports, 
and trade therefore fluctuates with the weather. The balance of 
trade cannot be assessed with certainty, for customs posts in the 
central and southern areas are too few for complete statistics to 
be recorded, and it is known that cereals arc freely exported from 
these areas to Palestine and Nejd. There is also a relatively large 
re-export of foreign goods to Nejd. From such figures as are avail¬ 
able it appears that the value of imports is usually at least twice 
that of exports. 

Total recorded Trade, excluding Re-exports, 


JmporU £F. Expo* ti £F. 



■ 

* 


* 


22-8,376 

mi 

* 



, 

. 1 r DS4,2 £6 

S io,9*8 





* 

. i f 3DGwi79 

47^399 

mv 

■ 




. 1,309,090 

517,292 

1940 





* 1,492,850 

770451 


No duty is payable on exports from Transjordan. The import 
tariff is on a 12 per cent, ad valorem basis, but there are specific 
rates for a few items. In addition there is an examination fee of 
f per cent, on the c.s.f. value. By agreement, there ate no import 
duties on the products of Palestine and Syria, apart from tobacco 
and alcohol, and ih practice no duties are levied on those from 
Saudi Arabia, 

A 90 S k k 
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The principal articles of trade art da follows: 


Imports 




tqj6 

T9J7 


reifl 

jgja 




£P. 


£P 

£P 

Cot Ian gOCwla 


. ijitBoi 

103,717 


^2.073 

174,968 

Art, Kfl k gCMnJ* . 


73-G4S 

97*891 


3t,94* 


Herwine * . 


46,881 

.15.6*5 

39,41* 

4 

71,794 

SuRflJT 


45-597 

4?.*77 

46.9^1 


1 31,57S 

Ri« . , 


* 41, *57 

40.377 

*4.758 


IS,*!* 

Rtmrn? . 


* 33,7«> 

Ji 4,820 

3j,WT 

i7.G6g 

36,359 

Animals . , 


l*,*77 

^3^j6 

I 2 &. 07 S 

117.646 

154.544 

CanfeclxHury . 


i P.554 

171a a 

a 1.394 

18,125 

18.145 


Exports * 





J937 

J938 

1939 

* 94 ° 



CP - 

IF . 

£ P . 

IP - 

IP 

Wheat 


xerff r 623 

374,656 

334,1^3 

3 ^ 3.433 

+ 68^*8 

Sheep 


* 32 * 3*2 

11.240 

3 . 5 .nia 

5 *. 4 y 7 

41.519 

Bariev 


4,679 

40,317 

30 , 47 ^^ 

61,268 

53.794 

Freeh fruit 


4,754 

IO p 212 

15,656 

14.17* 

15,^01 

Dyed gGorin 


* 3 i *94 

31.558 

4 ,J ia 

*415 

.. 


* Actual cKfHjrtE art known to be £uilzi4.tmbfy grs'jmjr., 


The striking increase in the import of animals since 193S was due 
to the construction of the Haifa-Baghdad road which was started in 
that year. Many animals were imported for this work since little 
transport was otherwise available. 

Other imports include clothing, woollen goods, timber, coffee and 
tea, paperware, iron goods, samne, soap, and olive-oiL Other exports 
have been referred to on page 494. 

Syria and Palestine are the most important of the countries which 
share in Transjordan’s trade. In the years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war the trend of foreign trade was away from 
Palestine to Syria. There were two reasons for this: one, political, 
was a repercussion of the Arab-Jewish differences in Palestine which 
led to a mutual boycott between the two communities: the other, 
economic, was the fall in value of the franc and the reduction of 
freight rates on the Syrian railway. Trade with Palestine is so much 
affected by the political situation that the greater part of purchases 
made by 'Transjordan consists not of Palestinian goods but of foreign 
goods on which duty is paid in Palestine, 

The published figures of foreign trade with the four neighbouring 
countries, though fur from complete, are given below: 
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Imports, irrespective of goods in transit 





Pits 


Via 

Saudi 



Year 

Fatntiitr 

Paiejtm* 

%ia 

Syria* 





m 

£P 


IP 


£P. 

IQ33 


* ** 

.. 

* 8^33 

t 2,7*3 

6,821 

** 

*934 


+ * 4- 


79r4 i 5 

T 3 . 6 J? 

2.730 

* ■ 

<035 

* 

* 

.. 

Sc,04H 

13433° 

7.559 



* 

3 6 r oS4i 

■*<r453 

<53,9*3 

22 , 8 b 3 

1 >.l*5 

9.508 

<937 

. . 

frp.jya 

200,683 

15 M 5 J 

20 , 2 . 99 . 

I 4 .S 9 H 

7.143 


9 


373.955 

< 73 , 67 ° 

30,831 

4.419 

106 , j 16 

<939 

m, 

■ 65 . 1 H 1 

^49.475 

izi ,56 r 

34,9*4 

J73 

196 , 51 /? 

H 340 


- <54.57* 

3*3.486 

173.849 


1,118 

r 30,64 r 



* Foreign goods rc-expCiri ed to Tt'an-sjordsei, 






Exports 







W-r 

-rxpartj In 

Re-export ta 




Year 

Palestine 

Ptdatim 

Sytin 

■Sjrui 

Imq 




£P- 

£P. 

IP 


LP. 


19J3 - 

* * 



7,941 


x. 


<934 - 

* * 

,. 

■ * 

9,32P 

+ * 

4 . 


*935 + 

* * 

,+ 


3Ik487 

% * 

4 * 


*93* - 

. * 

tgS H 2<5 

i, 6 7 fl 

29 , 7^1 

5*4 

l8e 


1937 ■ 

. + 

+54,19? 

<2.239 

irijfti 

3, <73 

+ * 


1936 ■ 

* m 

4+4.3 *3 

77,59? 

27.677 

1 1,9*7 

tyy 


IQ39 ■ 

¥ . 

47^43* 

5 r.i 13 

39.837 

8 , 87 ^ 

t* 


I94C * 

K % * 

7JO.‘BSK 

48,150 

*7r4*9 

11.421 

6 


The other countries which supply imports to Transjordan through 
Palestine Syria, or Iraq are: 


<939 - 

<w> . 


Umltd 


JijfyjH 

Japan 

Jtouajiw 

Krngdam 

V \ S . A . 

£P. 


£P- 

LP- 

&>- 

Si 3,690- 


* 4^757 

+1,94+ 

M 

135.614 

176,076 

23,309 

28,1*4 

54,933 


Transit Trad? 

Geographical position makes transit trade relatively important 
among the economic activities of Transjordan. Figures for the value 
of this trade between Iraq and Palestine are given below; those for 
trade between Ncjd and Syria are not known. 



*935 

J 0 J* 

I9J7 



£P , 

£P. 

£P* 

IP. 

From tnn| (o Palatine 

407.**l 

* 43 - 1 *3 

39*4™ 

365.^10 

From PalEstinc to Jraq 

Vfai I.P.C.Pipcdifte, liMtq to Pales- 

380,728 

tyl.BSb 

313^*5 

161,338 

line. Crude oil** 


‘t5J7i99& 

3 , 619,292 

1,618,854 


• Arbitrary value Jt 16 shillings per ton. 
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Finance 

The main source of the revenue uf the Government nf Transjordan 
h Licences and Taxes; next come Customs and Excise. The other 
receipts, apart from the grants-in-aid. are of little importance. 
Revenue receipts since the financial year 1924/5 follow: 


vw 

Liffntcs 
und T(Uch 

Cwtartit 

Excise 

Grant i -m- ^ id 

Total 

*9=4/5 

LP - 

£ P . 

LP 

£ P * 

110,34a 

51^12 

77.572 

280,673 

1915/6 

101,308 

4 &* 9&4 

* 03.957 

282,459 

] yife; 7 

138,688 


66,090 

302,520 

* 9 * 7 /& 

■38.197 

6 r h 337 

45,ooo 

382,073 

192 9 i| 

118,583 

81,390* 

6 ?f 644 

307*555 


129,587 

64,168 

76,975 

3 Tf M 47 

1930/1 

* 33 * 3 ®* 

64,956 

117452 

367,516 

1931/1 

111,384 

& 5 p *39 

1 * 5 t *44 

338,046 

1933/3 

117,159 

8**397 

IOM39 

354*888 

1:933/4 

101,611 

*03,530* 

119,905 


1934/5 

*l 3 r 057 

98,627 

, 01,159 

377.517 

1935/6 

* 40*637 

104.367 

81,783 

395.^30 

1936/7 

8q,hi 

133,884* 

130,5 m 

41M50 

1937/8 

’49.397 

135.35J 

110,990- 

459*150 

1938/9 

137,650 

127,704 

]Ho f 4i2 

529.611 

*939/40 

158.336 

141.386 

220,069 

623,040 


* The contribution of Pules line was- increased to this year. 


The revenue from licences and taxes varies as a rule with the yield 
of the harvest since in bad harvest years taxation has to he remitted. 
Excise duties are levied on wine, spirits, and tobacco manufactured 
in the country, but the sum thus received is small. The grants-in-aid 
are for several purposes—for the maintenance of the Transjordan 
Frontier Force, for the repayment of Transjordan's share nf the 
Ottoman Debt, for the hydrographic survey, and for the general 
public finances of the country . This last named item has been of 
recent years very considerably reduced, in view of the general improve¬ 
ment in the government finances. 

The totals of expenditure over the same period are given in the 
following table. Hy far the largest item of expenditure is that of 
Police. 





£ P . 


O ’- 

1924/8 

274,^68 

1930/1 

J5°nJ32 

1935/6 

381,300 

1925/6 

=74*573 

*931/= 

3+4.^? 

1936/7 

433.039 

1926/7 

374.930 

*933/3 

340,883 

1937J® 

461,710 

■927/8 

318,260 

19334 

374,7^ 

1936/9 

S+7-S4* 

*9=8/9 

I 9 a 9 i r 30 

318,950 

338.461 

1934/s 

369.395 

*939/4* 

599.336 
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The Public Debt of Transjordan stood on 31 December 1940 at 
£P. 155,043, the whole being Transjordan's share of the Ottoman 
Debt under the Treaty' of Lausanne, I lalf of that share had been paid 
by that date out of grants by the British Government. Until 1933 
the old Ottoman taxes were practically unchanged. In that year, 
however, fiscal reforms were introduced. The former tarnattu tax on 
trades and professions was abolished and an income tax on members 
of Those classes, and licences, were substituted for it T The former 
Tithe, House, Land, and Road taxes were abolished at the same time 
and one consolidated Land Tax substituted without reducing the 
total received. The reform resulted in more equitable distribution of 
taxation be l ween the richer and poorer taxpayers, A new stamp-duty 
was imposed in 1936. 

Specie and Currency Notes. This item of import and export 
statistics, furnished in the Transjordan Government publications, is 
more proper to this section than to that of commerce. The Arab 
revolt of 1915 to [918 brought a large amount oL gold coin into 
Transjordan and in the quarter of a century since the War of 1914- 
T918 much of this has filtered uui. In years of agricultural depression 
the expatriation of capital in the form of specie and currency notes 
has been more evident than in other years. However, there is still a 
movement in the other direction which at limes rises tu large propor¬ 
tions. Figures are given for the h ve years 193^194D. The import of a 
large amount of gold coin, possibly in exchange for currency notes p 
in 1940 ia exceptional. It is probably connected with the financial 
panic in Palestine that accompanied the outbreak of war with Italy. 

Exports 



isj (5 

*937 

JjW* 

*939 



CP. 


£P> 

£P. 

LP- 

Cold coin . » 






Silver coin 

45 . 80 ° 

37,000 

11.700 

■^4,400 

33 , 5*0 

t liber metal coim 

4 . 3 “ 

70a 

| r 2.00 

a, 1^0 

lAoo 

Currency ttiites 

1 * 0.355 

154^50 


- 1 4 v 759 


Total , 

* 10.475 

l 8 a> 55 * 

1 11,950 

341 *139 

6 yi F 559 



Imports 





iSU* 

*937 


T 9 39 

i $0 


CP 

LP- 

CP . 

CP. 

£P 

Gold coin 

4 . 




100,710 

Silver coin §. 

4.147 


77 .* 3 * 

1 4t3°3 

6,076 

Other 111 e■ 1: i 1 coins . 






Currency notes 

4.000 

** 

l^.Hoo 

[i,;qA 

41.100 

Total , 

8,847 

4 i 53 * 

96.033 

*5.803 

ls6 r &# 
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ClfITCflCV 

Transjordan has nn currency nf its own. hut uses that of Palestine, 
receiving from the Palestine Currency Board (p, 281) an appropriate 
share of the profits every year. The relatively high cost of living 
in Transjordan is partly due to the fact chat although the Palestine 
pound is divided into 1,000 mils, tile lowest spending unit is really 
the 5-mil piece, 

Banking 

The only ordinary bank operating in Transjordan is the Ottoman 
Bank, which has a branch at Amman, It is the Government banker 
and the agent tor the issue of currency. There is, however, also an 
Agricultural Bank, a relic of the Ottoman period. It was founded 
with the object of promoting agriculture by providing credit facilities to 
cultivators of limited means at reasonable rates of interest. Its capital 
was originally provided by a special tax on the agricultural Community. 
Since 1924 the ‘Transjordan Government has made an annual grant 
out of its revenues for the same pu rpose. I 'he bank h governed by a 
board consisting of five senior government officers, with a manager 
and assistant manager,and three elected members. Recently the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank has practically limited its activities to long-term loans 
and to the financing of co-operative societies. The establishment and 
encouragement of these societies have been undertaken by the 
Government through the Director of Development. I'he capital of 
this bank on 31 March 193S was having increased from 

£I\ 15,500 when the Transjordan Government first look it over. 

Department of Development 

The Department of Development was established in May 1937, 
under a British Director, and is maintained by a grant from the 
Colonial Development Fund, Before a programme could he drawn 
up, the circumstances of the Department w r ere changed by the 
decision to undertake a hydrographic survey of the country, to be 
executed by the Department of Lands and Surveys under a grant 
from the British Government, This work, the outcome of the Royal 
Commission Report on Palestine, absorbed most of the activities of 
the new Department of Development, and by the end of 1938 the 
systematic compilation of the results of the survey w r as in hand + 
Besides this, the Department prepared and examined several irriga¬ 
tion control schemes (p. 492), and drafted a new law to control 
irrigation and land drainage water. 
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Public Works * 

This department has charge of mud-building and mad-recon sec¬ 
tion* erection and maintenance of Government buildings, and water- 
supplies {in conjunction with the Department of Public Health). In 
1938, 5*b miles of road were continuously maintained and 444 miles 
partially maintained. Work on the Haifa Baghdad road (p. 515) 
between Jisr el Majami and Irbid was carried out by this Department, 


Railways 

The only railway within Transjordan is that part of the old Hejaz 
railwaVp south of Nessib on the Syrian border, which has survived to 
Maan, and a small extension recently built to Nakb Slitar, 25^ miles 
beyond (fig, 58). It is administered by Palestine Railways at Haifa, 
and as the only connexion with the lines in Palestine is by the old 
branch of the Hejaz railway from Samakh to Deraa t which is now in 
Syria, it is convenient to include a brief description of this line in 
this account. 

History 

As stated in Chapter XII 1 (p. 341}, the Hejas railway from Damascus 
to Medina, and its branch from Deraa to Haifa, were completed 
before 1914. The line from Damascus to Maan was opened in 
September 1904* that from Samakh to Deraa a year later. Their 
original purpose was ostensibly to sene the pilgrim traffic to Mecca* 
but their completion served a strategic purpose as well, for it enabled 
Ottoman influence to be exercised at Mecca £p. 455}* During the War 
of 1914-1918 the line to Medina became rather a snare, for while it 
enabled the Turks to threaten Mecca in the early stages u£ die Arab 
revolt, from 3917 onwards long stretches of it were su vulnerable to 
attack by Arab irregulars based on Akaba that the Turkish troops 
in Medina could neither he supplied with mure than the bare neces¬ 
sities of existence nor withdrawn to reinforce die Turkish Front in 
Palestine. 

At the end of the war several of the smaller bridges had been 
demolished and long sections of the line had been broken. I he line 
was soon re-established from Samakh to Deraa and from Deraa to 
Amman; but it was only when some measure of security was estab¬ 
lished and when the ancient sites, notably Petra, began to draw 
visitors, that the line was repaired as far as Maan n though traffic never 
became sufficient to justify more than one train a week beyond the 
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capital Their was only one signal on the line all having disappeared 
during the Arab revolt and the years of unrest that followed—but 
there was no need for them. The signal that was erected just outside 
Amman required no signal box nor operator* As the weekly train 
drew out of the station it halted, the engine-driver descended, lowered 
the signal arm, returned to his cab, drove the train on for perhaps a 
hundred yards, returned on foot to raise the signal, and then repaired 
to his engine. The Maan 'express' was then able to continue its 
journey to the south in safety. 

Tn 1939 the line south of Maun was still derelict. It had not been 
repaired, but broken stretches of line were still in place. The effect 
of the outbreak of war on the railways of Palestine has already been 
noted (p. 343). As the Mediterranean sea-route lo Haifa became 
insecure, the route round Africa came into use. and Suez and Kantara 
became the sea bases of Palestine. When the threat to Egypt from 
the west became pronounced, preparations were made to develop the 
port of Akaba and the communications inland to Mann. The route 
hy the Wadi I tm was made fit for motors, and an extension of the line 
from Mann towards Aka ha was begun, the derelict rails of the old 
railway to Medina being used. New passing-loops were laid along 
the line to increase its capacity to eight trains a day, and no doubt 
signals have now been erected. Thus for a short period at least this 
ancient route has once more come into its own; though it is too soon 
to say whether the new facilities provided will be maintained in post¬ 
war years. 

Di' tailed Account of Railways 

In the detailed account of the two lines which follows, the same 
arrangement as that fur the railways of Palestine has been adopted h 
and the same abbreviations are used (p. 351). 

1 , SAMAKH-DERAA 
Distance: 45 9 miles, 73+8 kilometres. 

Permanent hot , stations, and kilometre potts 

Narrow gauge (105 cm.). B ingle track r Ballast, crushed crystalline lime¬ 
stone or black basalt. Rails, flat- bottom , 43-5 lb, per yard. Sleepers, steel 
(pea-pod). Maximum axlc-lnad, 10 tons. Minimum radius of curves, 
1 00 m. ( several throug bou t the line after El Hanuneh), «\ 1 aximum grad lent, 
i in 50 (frequent between Mnkarcn and Meatrib)* Maximum distance 
between passing-loops, 13 km. Minimum length of loop-line at stations* 
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115 m, at Zeizun (elsewhere 225 rn.'J. Kilometre posts are numbered: from 
Haifa, 87-160 km. 

Speed and rapacity 

Overall time (including stops): mixed trains (3 hr.); goods trains (4 hr. 
15 min r ) i 

Maximum train speeds; mixed, 25 m.p.h.; poods, zo m.p.h. 

Capacity-, 3 trains each way in 24 hours. Net lo&d of trains* 120 tons, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

From Samakh the line traverses the plain to the entrance of the 
Yarmuk defile, which is only a mile wide, with steep hills on either 
side, I he river flows in a narrow rocky bed with steep hanks 40—50 
feet high. The line follows the right bank to about mile 4 from 
Samakh, where it crosses and soon afterwards recrosses the Yarmuk 
before reaching El Hammch (photo, iiy)* Here the line crosses the 
Palestine border into Syria. After again crossing and recrossing the 
river the line keeps for several miles to the right hank, passing through 
a tunnel, and crossing again to die left bank before Wadi Khaled, 
Similar country ls passed a^. far as Makaren at mile 22, where there 
were great difficulties in construction, the line having to cross the 
Yarmuk to the right bank, ascend the Wadi Ehrer, cross and recross 
this tributary, and tunnel through spurs to regain the Yarmuk. A bout 
mile 35 there are further difficulties, the line having to double back 
ora itself and descend the right bank in order to pass round a spur. 

The line throughout passes through very enclosed country. There 
arc no fewer than 14 major bridges over the Yarmuk or its principal 
tributaries and 7 tunnels of go yards or more. 


DETAILED DESCRIPTION 


R.fTf. jfroifft 

StPRokk 

Station* and 
pajrjing-loQp* 

Remark* 

O-Q 

SAMAKH (9} 

Aiu~6i 7 ft. VL.U): W.(T.#,eao gk., 
pumped from Eafce, C.fiJ, Rp.); F,- 

GP.; GS E&; Tbl.; BC, 
tAnc crusse* open p Wm to the entrance 
flf The Yarmuk defile, 

Yarmiik defilr is narrow i*ith prom [n - 
Eoua *ids*. 

H 

h ■ 

t>leel girder bridge aver Y-irnmk, 30 m. 

yo m i-39 In.’ miiaiuy piera; heiifh 1 
10 fii- (photo. 119K 

7'S 


Steel jqirdrr hridgF fiver Yarmuk, jo m, 
+ 50 m. + jo m.; masonry piera; htrijjhl 
15 m. 
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Am. frum 
Samakh 

^lEsticfru 
passing "loops 

Remarks 

«5 

El. Hamm™ (12) 

Alt, — 479 fl- PL,<*):GP. Station is ofl 
the right bank of the Ynmuik. Line 
cute bop of the Yarmuk riv^r 

and then crosses Eo tin/ left bonk- 

Q’l 

■ * 

Steel girder bridge over Yarmuk, JO tn r 
■K50 m.-l-jo m.; niaSOnrv pier*; height 

15 m. 



Steel gilder bridge over Yarmuk, 30 m. 
~r 50 m, 4 - 30 m.; masonry pirns; height 
15 nt. The bridge k n^ar the junction 
of (he tributary Wadi Samar. 

ifrfi 

. F 

Tunnel, zzo m- 

1K6 

■■ 

Mflsrm ry hr idge over Yarmuk h & 1 2 Hi. 

arches; height IX tn. 

*o -5 

W*pt KHAL£D (iz) 

Alt, — 177 ft. PL.(i l; W.freserVoir, R,; 
C.{z) r gniv,)- GF.; bdg. Station is on 
the Safi hank of the Yarmuk. 

aG-G 


Mosonry bridge ovet Yarmuk, 5 :■ 1 * m. 
utche*; height to m. (photo, liOh 

irj-o 

, , 

Line neachti sefrlei'd. 

3* a 5 

EsR Shajapa (CmzjEKE) (5) 

Ath-I-Sgft. PL.fi) ; GF. Station is on 
the right bank of the Yarmuk. 

33‘2 


Masonry bridge over side valley, b 
iz m, archesi; 1 height ez m. 

34“3 

■ - 

Masonry bridge o^er Yiinimk, 5 ' 5 m. 
arvhes; height IQ m. 

375 

Makahkn tit) 

Alt. 1 236 ft. PL .(a); W.fresenw, R.; 

GP+ Station Ih on the left 
hank of the Ynmuik.. 



Steel girder bridge, 15 m. 4 i&rrt.; mas¬ 
on ry piers; height IO m. Thin bridge ii 
just above the junction of the Ebrm a 
right-bank tributary of iIxk Yarmuk. 

40 _ e 


Tunnel, 144 m. F through the promontory 
separating the Yiirmuk from the Ehrer. 
Line now g&ccnds left bank of the Ehrer 
valley. 

4* + 4 


Masonry bridge over Ehrer, 3 ‘ [ 3 m. 
arches; height 10 m. 

Line ascends the right bank of the Ehrer 
valley. 

43‘5 


Masunrj bridge over the Ehrer* J :< 1 1 
m,; height ez in. 

Line descends the left brink of the 
Ehrer. 

44? 

*« 

Tunnel, 04 m., through spur in the 
Ehrer valley. 

4 G 1 

*■ 

Tunnel, m., lilttiUgh promontory, 

into the Yarmuk valley. 


1 Official records give 6 arches. An old photograph purporting id be of this 
bridge distinctly shows 7 Jlthrt, 
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Km. from 

Sanuikh 

Stations and 

patiing-Soapi 

Remarks 



Line ascends the right hank of the Yir- 
muk. 

48'S 

Zeizuh f 

Alt. S&o h. PL*); W.(mnafir, R.; 

C.fahitrrifcV,). Station is on the right hank 
of the Yairmik, 

SO'S 

.. 

TuiU]«l + 160 m. 

5i8 

.. 

Tunnel* 90 m. 

54 

" 

Masonry bridge over the Wadi Bijeh, 
3x6 m.-fi* m. + 3 xh m, arches; 
height 15 to. 

54'+ 


Muscmry and girder bridge over the 
Wadi Zeid i {YaimuL), 2 >; 5 m. fmnionr)- 
archesJ |- 50 m. {girder) + 3 5 in. (rna- 

sonry arches); height, 20 m. 

Line ascends the kft bank of the Wads 
Zeids. 

56 3 

* 4- 

VI iisonn' bridge over she Wadi Zeidi, 
6 m, 4 - 12 m.-i6rn, arches; height iOm, 

56^ 


Tunnel, tyfi m. 

The line descends the valley, climbing 
steadily up the hjkl-sidc on to th* plateau 
Erast, 

&a-1 

-V | tz>:s] EL (12) 

.Alt. t p5 a7 ft, PM t) I W,(T,; SP.); CJP. 

line crosses Open plateau country. 

7,3'S 

DidMA 

All. i p ?42 ft. PL.(to); W.(T r tb 3 QQo 
gls S R.; CpSPJ; GP.; CJS.ti); ES.; Tr.; 
Sdet.(4. 


2. DERAA-MAAN-NAKli SHTAR 

Dcraa-Nesaib . 8 0 miles, i3'S kilometres 

N cssib-Amman . 537 tT S65 tt 

Amman-Miian , 146*9 tr 2364 lt 

Ma&n-N&kb Shtar. 25-5 Ip 41^0 sp 

37^7 

Permanent way, siatiom, and Mamette pasts 

Narrow gauge (105 cm.). Single track. Ballast, crushed crystalline lime¬ 
stone and black basalt. Rails, fiat-bottom, 43-5 lb. per yard. Sleepm* steel 
fpea-pod). Maximum axle-load, 10 tom. Minimum radius of curves, 
100 m. (many between Amman and Kassir P and near Suwaga). There are 
also many T35-K1. curves near Dcnta and south of El Hasa. Maximum 
gradient l in 50 (frequent between Amman and Ka_ssir). Other steep 
gradients between 1 in 52 and 1 in 60 are near Zerka, Rusaifa t Kalat ed 
Daba, and Suwaga. Maximum distance between passing-loops, 15 km. 
Kilometre posts are numbered from PumMCiM, 124-459 ( at Mun). 
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Speed and capacity 

Journey times with the latest station facilities are not available. Before 
1939 ihe weekly train was scheduled to like about 11 hours to cover die 
209 miles to Maan, Goods trains look 14 or 15 hours. With additional 
stops and increased traffic these times would be increased. Train speeds 
are between 20 and 30 m.p.h. There are several section speed restric¬ 
tions because 0/ the gradients and sharp curves. With the new passing- 
loops added since 1939, the capacity is said to have been increased to 8- 
trains a day. Net load of trains, 125 tons. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION 

The line passes through open undulating cultivated country as Far 
as Amman, mile 6 a, with no engineering difficulties or steep gradients 
except near Ztrrka, where the descent to the depression is steep, and 
beyond where there arc occasional severe gradients. From Amman 
to Rassir the line climbs steeply in a series of sharp curv es to over 
3,000 feet to pass the Ziza watershed and then descends more gradu¬ 
ally into the pasture-land of the Beni Sukhr, Cultivation gradually 
disappears south of Libban, pasture becomes more sparse, and from 
El Hasa to Maan broken volcanic country is traversed. Beyond 
Kassir gradients and curves are not usually severe, except where the 
line has to leave the general level of the plateau to cross one of the 
larger wadis. 

No details of the extension from Maan to Nakb Shtar, which was 
built in T942, are available. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION 

Km , from Station* and 

Deraa DamtUcm pmiing-toops _ Remarks _ 

o-o i2j-j Dehaa Alt 1,743 ft. FL r (lfi]i W.{T.i6 f OM 


The station is on the north side of she 
Wadi Zridi fYamiljk 1 i l the town on 
the south. 



Line ascends Steadily over open culti¬ 
vated country. Gradient reaches 1 in 
tifi at one place. 


4-7 izft'O K*W Ghamz 
(Khum Gap?) 
6-z 12^5 *» 


Alt. t. 1,800 ft. PL.(i); GP. 
Junction for Basra branch. 


MiiMRry bridge over rlif W&di Zeidi, 
6 > 6 m. ftfehes; height 12 m. 


11 4 t|4-7 


Steel bridge over The Wadi Balm, 
4 ■ 5 til. r height 5 m. 






Km* from 

Drrftii DattitHim 
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Stations iTn.'i 1 
ptitriag-ioopf 


Rcmifrkj 


il’S 13^1 Nejsib (NasibJ ( 13 ) 


!■- 2 i>JZ r. 144J-5 Ghadir el Abynd (ia) 
^S r 6 1619 Mafha£(i6) 


fv 54 -fa r, E 77 h/ Taglira [ft} 
fas t 185-5 Sa^iHiV [ iJS"! 
63-6 ififa-q 4 . 

7&-7 134*0 

797 203 o S^fieka {B) 


«*’3 

aas^fa 


» 1 

83-g 

107'i 


■ H 

8g*i 

ail’4 

Ruuiifu 

(lO 

95 'H 



* 

W ’3 

2 .2Z-& 

Am>tan 

(t=) 


A]t P e r [Jfifta ft. FMi), 

Station is on the easr FtLdt= of the Wadi 
DuEm r Hu Transjordan section of 
the Hejaz railway be a in 0 at Nesaib. 
Transjordan boundary. 

Country is undulating and cultivated 

Alt. r. t.yfao ft. PL.( 1 3 ; OP. .Station 
acta aa the base for the I.P.C. pipe¬ 
line HigtH&ai, and atartin^-poin t for 
the trans-desert road [o Baghdad. It 
I* fan the watershed between the Yar- 
muk and the inland basin to the south. 
I Jne passe* over open und Liiuiinpj 
countrv, 

PL.(t}> 

Alt, r. 1.830 ft. PL.f]). 

Masonry viaduct, 7x5 m. urcheft; 
height 3 OL 

Line crosses the plateau east of fht: 
Wadi Zerlbt. 

Masonry viaduct, fa <6 m. arches: 
height 12 tii. 

Alt, c. 2,030 fi B PL.(i); W,(T.8.oog 
gte. U 1 L; HP); LP- 
The Circassian village ii about J mde 
to rise wear. 

Line descend* into the wide depres¬ 
sion of the Wadi Zerkcfa with gradient 
Of I in 6a P increasing to 1 in 55. The 
■alley is. well cultivated. 

Line ascends the Zeika valley with 
gradient of 1 in Bo. 

Masonry' viaduct, fa ■ fa ITU arches; 
height |2 in. 

Mnoory viaduct 6 X ft m. arches; 
height 7 m. 

PL.(i).* 

Gradient near Rusaifa it i in 52, 
Masonry viaduct, 5 <-fa m, arches; 
height 5 m. 

^T. c. z r +JO ft. PL .{ 5 ); W.rr.S.SoO 

rIs. from wed. R,; C.(2),SP.); F ; GP; 

G^-: ES.(6); Thl.; Sdgs.ffa}, 

Line turns out of ihe Amman valley , 
with rruiny sharp curve* of 100 to 150 
m - tudius and maximum gradient of 1 
in at several places. 


* The stations in italics are new since ft is uncertain whether passingdoOOJ 

have been laid at all of them. 
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Km. from 
Deraa fiamOSCW 

j^rlJfrrJh^, 1 -loops 

jRr-^a/kr 

CO+0 


,, 

Masonry viaduct, 10X5 m. arches?; 
height 25 mi. 

ic >5 i 

31 &- 4 1 


TuiWltl, r+o m., (in sharp cur^'t F HI 
maximum .gradient 1. photo. T38). 

Line passes through a deep cutting 
and reaches ihe watershed between 
the Zi-rka basin and the Zi/u depres- 
sion, drained by ihe tributaries of the 
HiLnimam {Wain). 

Country is open- 

un 

W 4 

Kas^tr { 1 $} 

Alt. r. 3,000 ft. FL.(l); hk%. 

Line descend" steadily through un¬ 
dulating open country tnw-rtfds the 
Zi£S depression with gradient reach¬ 
ing 1 in 70. 

■* 5 * 

34 ^-T 

1 j lililaS (11} 

Alt. e, 2,540 ft. PL.( 1}; LP. 

Good grazing in Spring by Hum Sulchr 
iri burner; some cultivation. 

135 2 

*sb-s 


Masonry bridge 5 x 4 m, arches; 
height 3 rm 

< 3^7 

260-0 

Z[£A (igj 

All. if. 1,390 ft- PL-(lL LP- 

Line winds over undulating sesHi* 
desert country, crossing head wadis 
of the Hujtimum, most f?f them dry 

and stony. 

1 45 p 3 

1&S6 

* * 

Masonry bridge, 4X6 m. arches; 
height 7 m. 

146*6 

i6q~9 

** 

Masonry bridge, 5x5 m. arches; 
height 3 m. 

147-4 

370-7 


iVllSOEUy bfidfie, 6.-16 m. arches; 
height 4 m. There is a long nicer[ of 
t tit 55 towards Kalnt ed Duba. then 
descent. 

*55 & 

178-9 

Jfrdfii e*£ i>J^a (t?) 

All. r. 1,460 ft- PL,{t).* 

Line traverses bore undulating coun¬ 
try, bur With no &erinua gradient. 

156 5 

27 «‘S 

— 

Masonry bridge. 3 is 5 m. tffchea; 
height 5 m- 

172 4 

195‘7 

Kiian Zr.riEFi (14) 

Ah 2 r5 ?^ft PL,(i); LP. 

tJne enters the catchment or the Wadi 

Mqjib. 

1S1-5 

3 * 4 * 


Masonry' briJgCi 3 ■ 6 m. tfcJw 3 ; 
height 5 m- 

181-6 

.W '9 

h i 

Masonry ferid.ge H 3 6 m, arches; 

height 5 m. 

1834 

J06 7 

4 - * 

Masonry viaduct, 6 6 m. arches; 

height £ m. 

186 "4 

3097 

^ITF^f (I?) 

PL.(l),* 

iS6’7 

310e 


Masonry’ viaduct over dry stony bed 
of a WldL 6 >: 6 m. arches; height 7 m. 


s On t account gives these Ji^ncei as zya-Z and 1 ] 3'4 km. 
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Km from Smtioni and 

Derail Damascus passing-loops 


203^3 3 * 6 ‘& Katrani ( 31 ) 


203-7 

3270 

216-1 

3 39'4 

«j '5 

34ft ft Menxil. (19} 

227-6 

350-9 

r. 244 2 

c- 367-5 Farnjm (11) 


254-9 37 ^i KaIat o. Has* ( 19 ) 

\ 

3738 3971 

2 74'5 397 r ft Jerque (JiTEtF ED Deha- 
WISTf) (25) 


194 6 417 9 

* 99 r 7 +23 0 Akkixa [Kalat Anejza) 

0 ?) 

f-. ji7 r o r. +40-3 Wadi Jasdun fig) 
3315 444 ft 

J3 j -6 454-9 

333'2 456 5 


Remarks 

The line climbs with gradient of 1 in 
60 op the left hank of the wsdj r 
PL.(a). W.(T4,4« gl&. from rain¬ 
water reservoir, UR.; 3 C. 3 Sp P ) ; LK; 
Tr 

Katrani is. the Station for Keralc which 
is reached by the motor-road thnmgh 
Lejjun, and is 20 miles distant to the 
west. 

Masonry viaduct over the Wadi 
Hafir eh, 6 * 5 m. arches; height 3 m. 
Masonry bridge, 6.-3 m. arches; 
height 3 m, 

PhiH 

Masonry viaduct, 5x6 m, arches; 
height 19 m. 

PL.W* 

Line ascends at 1 in 50 for a short 
distance* then crosses undulating 
desert country. There is a long des¬ 
cent of I in 55 into the Wudi Ilasa. 
AJt. r. *,709 ft. PL.(i); W*fT. 6 , 6 oo 
gls. from well „ R .; C..SPLP. 

Line crosses the dry bed of the Wadi 
Ilaaa (detail* of bridge not available} 
and ascends tributary ravine south¬ 
wards with gradient of 1 in 66. 
Masonry viaduct, 6x6 m. arches; 
height 1 a m. 

Ah, e, 3,310 ft W,(T.ft,ooo hIs .UR; 
C.,WR)< Road leads north-west To 
Tafilchr 

Line climbs gradient of 1 in ft© and 
titreses the watershed of Wadi Hosa 
into the catchment of the Jafr depres- 
*ion h leaving the low watershed range 
3 miles to the west. 

Masonry viaduct, IS X 3 m, arches. 
Alt. .3,450 ft, FL.fl) 

Track legdji west to Shobcfe. 

PUj>; gp.; gs. 

Masonry viaduct, 6x5 m. arches; 
height 6 m. 

Masonry viaduct* rox6 m, arches; 
height ia m, (photo. 135), 

Masonry bridge, 4 ■ 5 m. arches; 
height 5 m_ 


1 The well St Kfltntni has dried up. A new bore is being sunk to get a fresh well. 
Rainwater u now accumulated in a reservoir Capable of holding 61 miMon Kalians' 
and pumped to overhead tanks. 






138 . Ttmrnt on ike railway south 0 / Amman {km, loyi ) 



1 jg. Rttifaeay bridge over dry wadi near Moan (km. 331* 6) 








140. The desert nrtir pumping station //./ in wrf weather 


141 . Aufo-patnd laying the surface mat myr a deter t cuktert 


14 z. Motor-mec ha ninit angle-dozer clearing u track hi the iara belt 
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Km. fr$m 
Deraa Damasem 

Stiifwru and 
r fuming-loopi 

Remarks 

335 J ? 

45 9-0 

jMaas 1 ( 14 ) 

Alt, 3,540 ft, PL.{ 3 ); W.(T,B, 8 *o 
B k. from wdl,' R.; C.,SP„ WP.): F,; 
GF,; Gt5,; ES,( 3 >; HdB»,{ 7 ). 

Lino fallows tributary wadi west¬ 
wards. 

7 

*■471 » 

'Ain IVafieida (17) 


Cr 366 -7 

e. 490 0 

Ain Aha Lisan (Liutm) 
{to) 


c - 376-7 

£. jOO-D 

Nakh Sfilar 

I'L.tO * W.(&mh newly bated well; 
details not Bvaibble), 

Heavy motor transport tan reach 
Nakh Shtar from the port of Akaha T 
by wav of the Wadi lira fYucm Nijnd). 


Roads 

There are very few metalled roads in Transjordan, but much of the 
desert is passable for motors and a number of tracks have been 
improved to take light or heavy motors; these are only impassable 
for short periods after heavy rain. Generally speaking, the roads 
to-day follow the historical pattern* for the old pilgrim road. Barb 
el Haj p still runs along the desert's edge from north to south, though 
its alinement is now also taken by the Hcjaz railway„ and though a 
better and much more interesting road Eo the west of it has recently 
been improved from Amman southwards through Madeba* Kerak, 
and TafiiefcL Moreover this follows an old Roman alinement for much 
of its way. Tn the south also die ancient route by which the Israelites 
are traditionally supposed to have reached the Transjordan plateau 
from Ezion-Geber at the head of the gulf of Akaba has now been 
improved through the defile of the Wadi Itm £o take heavy lorries 
to the railway terminus soudi of Maan, and the route by the Wadi 
Araba has been made fit for light motors to the south end of the 
Dead Sea and the Lisan peninsula, whence a passable track has heen 
made by the Sell Kernk to Kerak* an ancient route that must have 
been used in Crusading tunes. 

Farther north die ancient campaigning route from Jerusalem by 
Jericho to Amman is now a first-class metalled road. It crosses the 
J ordan by the Allen by Bridge T and, as w ould be expected, there are 
many roads fit for cars in fine weather which link it and the capital 
to the fertile settlements of the Ajltai highland to the north. Only 
one modern road in Transjordan cm claim no historical basis. This 
J A new well with a good aupply hua been bared twice 193$* 


A90S 


Li 
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is the new trunk road between Haifa and Baghdad which crosses the 
Jordan at Jisr el Majami tu Irbid, an ancient alincmcnt perhaps to 
this place, but thereafter striking east through Mafrak and across 
the desolate lava belt and waterless desert beyond to the wells of 
Rutba in Iraq, in the past the lava belt was never easy of passage, 
and great labour with motor-mechanical angle-dozers and heavy 
rooters was required to dear the basalt blocks, before the trans¬ 
desert road to Baghdad was fit fur heavy lorries in almost all weather 
(phc?tu + 142)* 

Brief notes on some of the roads are given below, but since most 
of them are unmetailed, no attempt is made to assess their actual 
surface condition. They are described in the following order (fig. 58); 

1. The main metalled road from the Allenby Bridge to Amman, 
which is part of the Jerusalem-Am man road* 

2. The main metalled road from Jisr el Majami along the general 
aline men 1 of the oil pipe-line, part of the through trunk road 
between Haifa and Baghdad, 

3. The unmetalled pilgrim road, Barb el Haj y from Deraa through 
Amman to Mann, 

4. The reconstructed road west of the pilgrim road, from Amman 
through Madeba* Dhiban, Kcrak, Tafileh* and Shobek, to 
Maan H 

5. The reconstructed road from Akaba through the defile of the 
Wadi Itm to Abu Lisan and Maan. 

6. The track from Akaba by the Wadi Araba to the Dead Sea and 
by the Seil Kerak to Kcrak. 

7. The unmetalled roads in the north linking the chief villages 
with Amman. 

8. The principal links joining the pilgrim road and railway to the 
western road through Madcba and Kerak< 

The principal tracks east of the Hejaz railway, 

in Allenby Bridge to Amman (43 miles, 69 km,) 

This is a wdl-graded metalled road, fully bridged and with 
culverts throughout, and St for continuous heavy traffic. The 
Allenby Bridge, miles (46 km.) from Jerusalem, is about 1,140 
feet below sea-Ievd. The road keeps dose to the Wadi Nimrin 
across the open floor of the Ghor and enters the Jordan escarpment 
near the small village of Shunct Nimrin and immediately north of 
Tell Nimrin* It climbs steadily with well-engineered gradient up 
the left bank of the Wadi Nimrin (Wadi Shaib), which is lined with 
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wild oleanders, and crosses to the right bank by a stone bridge 
(Jisr Wadi Shaib) about i t ooo feet above sea-tevel. Here the gradient 
becomes steeper and as the town of Es Salt is approached there are 
orchards of figs and pomegranates, and some cultivation. 

Es Salt (r. 2*750 ft.), which is reached at mile 24, is a busy market- 
town with a population of about 20,000, of whom 6*000 are Christians 
(photo. 121). It specializes in the production of raisins, from grapes 
grown nn the neighbouring slopes. The town is built round both 
sides of a hill at the junction of two narrow tributaries of the Wadi 
Shaib. Jebel Yus ha (3,640 ft.), immediately to the north, commands 
a wide view of the Jordan valley and has a small Modem shrine 
traditionally holding the tomb of the prophet Ilosca. 

Beyond Es Salt the road continues north to the watershed between 
the Sbaib and the Zerka and then turns east-south-east along the 
undulating plateau* climbing gradually towards Suwcileh, a large 
village inhabited by Circassians and Chechens, which is reached at 
about mile 34 from Allcnhv Bridge (km.-post 14 from Amman)* It 
is the main road-junction for unmetalled roads to the Ajluti highland 
to the north (routes 7 below)* A mile and a half beyond Suweileh 
the road reaches its highest point* about 3,400 feet above sea-level, 
and then descends gradually to Amman free Appendix D, 'Some 
Historical Sites in Transjordan')* 

2. Trunk road Jisr tl Afajaim-Irhid-M afrak H5 Pumping si at ion- 1 raq 

boundary (220 miles, 354 km.) (photos. 140-2) 

This road was completed in ig+o and is now passable throughout 
its length for heavy motor traffic except for short periods after heavy 
rain. It will take axle-loads up to 8 tons and motor traffic with tyre 
pressures up to So lb, per sq. inch- Bridges and culverts are built to 
this specification p but heavier traffic is allowed* provided it uses the 
causeways and not the bridges. Mails use this road From Baghdad 
to Haifa and there is growing commercial lorry traffic. The road is 
dealt w ith in four sections. 

(a) Jhr el Maj&tii to IrMd (24 miles, 38 km.). The road rises From 
820 feet below sea-level at the Jordan crossing to 1*840 feet aE Irbid. 
After crossing the Wadi Arab at Esh Shuni it ascends the Awaj 
tributary, crosses the Wadi Samma, and climbs over the plateau to 
crass other tributaries of the Wadi Arab near their sources. The 
Transjordan Public Works Department has recently improved this 
section of the road, widening it to a 16-foot surface on a 23-foot 
formation, and it is now fully bridged and is complete with culverts* 
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The alincmcnt and gradients are good, but there are some sharp 
bends. There is a road connexion from the Jordan crossing at Jisr 
esh Sheikh Hussein to the main road near Esh Shuni. 

(h) Irbid to Mafrak (26 miles, 42 km.). The mad follows an entirely 
new alinement and is not yet shown on maps. For the first 6 miles 
it is some 3 miles north of the pipe-line and traverses good agricultural 
land with cotton soil and red day. then over loam with limestone 
outcrops. Desert is reached about mile io f die road crossing a low 
pass. The maximum gradient is 1 in 20; the formation is raised about 



J 8 inches and has base and surface courses of crushed limestone 
metalling, consolidated, sealed, and surfaced with bitumen. 

(c) Mafrak fa the east end uf the Lava Belt (114 miles, 184 km,), 
Mafrak is a station on the Hejaz railway, the stores railhead for the 
Iraq Petroleum Company, and grew to importance during die con¬ 
struct bn of the oil pipe-line. It has a good tube well, an electric- 
light plant, rail-sidings, and a small I.P,C. stall. It now forms an 
important stage on the new road, and the last permanently inhabited 
spot before the desert crossing- 

From a little west of Mafrak to the lava belt, miles beyond, the 
road is over hard flat desert passable m all weathers for a limited 
number of vehicles. The lava belt stretches for over a hundred miles 
and is broken by gullies and closely packed with black basalt boulders. 
The I.F.C. had cleared a track through the lava and soled it to make 
a road 18 feet wide, but die surface was rough and became impassable 
in wet weather. The whole section has been reconstructed, three 
major refinements of the old road have been made, and about one- 
quarter of the old road has been regraded. After cutting through the 
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rock and clearing a level surface, the new road was soled with lava 
ash, metalled with crushed lava, and consolidated and surfaced with 
bitumen. The road passes H5 Pumping station at about mile 6a 
(km, 100) from Mafrak. 

(d) Desert east of the Lava Belt to the Iraq frontier (56 miles* 
go km.). The road beyond the lava belt runs over slightly undulating 
desert of alluvial clay 5 passing H4 Pumping station at about mile 124 
(km. zoo) from Mafrak. The day is underbid with limestone at 
shallow depth and has often a surface of hints. As in the section 
between Irbid and Mafrak* the road formation has been raised and 
consolidated about rS inches above desert level with a surface width 
of 26 feet and w r ith base course and surface metalling of crushed stone, 
consolidate dp sealed* and surfaced with bitumen. One major wadi, 
the Wadi Burka, had to be bridged. Piers and abutments are of con¬ 
crete faced with masonry and there are six 30-fdot spans (standard 
heavy-bridge spans of Crown Agents* type}. 

3, The Pilgrim Road (Darb el Haj) from Deraa through Amman to 

Maan 

The old pilgrim road has been largely superseded by the railway 
and by the new route on the west (route 4). It has never been 
reconstructed throughout to take heavy motor traffic, but is generally 
passable for motors in fine weather* Its general alinement is slightly 
west of the IIeja2 railway throughout, though it takes a rather 
straighter alinement north and south of Mafrak and avoids many 
of die twists of the railway south of Amman* Improvements have 
been made on the road south of Amman, and it is a good un- 
metalled road as far as KatranL It passes through Kastel (20 miles 
from Amman) and Ztza (mile 23)* where there are ruins of an Arab 
castle. At Kalat ed Daba (2*463 ft.) road and railway are side by side, 
and afterwards are never far apart. There is a large rain reservoir 
70 yards long by 50 yards wide at Katrani, but water-supply \$ 
unreliable* and is indeed the principal difficulty throughout this 
route. 

4. Amman-Miadeha-Dhilkm-Kerak- Taftleti-Shobek-Maan 

This road has been greatly improved in recent years and has be¬ 
come more important than the pilgrim road* for it passes through 
most of the inhabited places of the highlands and is comparatively 
well supplied with water. It is said to be fit now for medium motor 
lorries throughout p but it is uncertain whether it is yet fully bridged. 
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It runs south-west from Amman through the villages of Naur, 
El Al, and IIus ban (mf r Heshbon) which is passed at mile 17^ 
whence it takes the alinement of the old Roman road to Madeba 
(mile 23) (see Appendix D), 

Madeba is the junction of a number of tracks passable to light 
cars in line weather: north to Suweileh, north-west to Shimi, and 
south-west to the Wadi Zerka-Main and the warm sulphur springs 
at llanuiiain vz Zcrka (p, 484), On a spur about 4 miles north of the 
Zerka-Main is Mukaur t the ruins of the ancient castle of Machaerus, 
where John the Baptist was imprisoned. 

South of Madeba the new road conttniics south through Libb and 
Dhiban, where the 'Moabite Stone* was discovered (p, 43b). Thence 
it crosses the gorge of the Wadi Mojib (Amon) and traverses fine 
mountain country to Kerak, where there is an improved road down 
the SeiJ Kerak to the Lisan peninsula on the Dead Sea (route 6), and 
eastwards to Katrani on the Hejaz railway (sec also Appendix D). 

At Leban the road crosses the Wadi Hasa^ then climbs over the 
crest of the plateau to Tufilch, and passes the ruined walls of Shobck 
castle before joining the older road from Maan to the Wadi Musa* 
not far from the ruins of Petra. 

5. Akaba-Ahu Lmm-Maxm (c. 75 miles, 121 km*) 

No details of the work recently carried out on this old Roman road 
are yet available for publication but the track through the Wadi Itm 
and up to the plateau has been made fit for heavy lorries* which can 
now travel from Akaba tu Maan, passing the new railhead (Nakb 
Shtar) at mile 50. 

6, Ahaba-Aiti Hasb-Gbor es Safi-Kerak * 

This is an earthen track which has had a made-up formation for 
much of the way* but is often in very bad repair. It is the only route 
from Ababa to the plateau fit for motor vehicles alternative to that 
by the Wadi Itm mentioned above (route 5), but it can at present 
only take light motors. All wheeled traffic is completely interrupted 
in wet weather w hen the wadis are in flood, but may be resumed with 
care when the waters subside {p, 385). 

For the first hundred miles the track follows the western side of 
the Wadi Aruba depression, which is enclosed on both sides by 
impassable escarpments; it crosses the watershed between the Red 
Sea and the Dead Sea near Jebel RishL Some improvements have 
recently been carried out in this section and ditches have been dug 
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in some places to prevent flooding, but it is not known whether such 
work is likely to be permanent. Beyond Ain Ilasb (mile 93, km. 1 ^0) 
the track was in need of extensive reconstruction For use by lorries in 
January 1943 and, though passable with difficulty, much of the for¬ 
mation had been washed away. The track crosses the Ghor at the 
south end of the Dead Sea to the Palestine Potash Company’s works 
at Ghor es Safi, and then skirts the south-east shore to the mouth of 
the Sell Kerak at the north end of the Lisan peninsula. From here 
there is a recently constructed unmetalled road fit for light motors 
up the Seil Kerak to Kemk on mute 4. whence Katrani on the railway 
may also be reached by a good un metal led road t fit in fine weather 
for heavy motor traffic (route S (ft)). 

7. The unmetailed toads in the Ajlun highland linking the chief t illages 
with Amman 

(a) Amman tojferash (35-5 miles, 57 km r )< Smveileh, about 9 miles 
(34 km.) from Amman, on the Jt rusalem-Amman motor-road, is the 
chief mad junction for the roads to the Ajlun highland. A good 
unmetalled road leaves Suweilch and descends a broad open valley 
northwards. After following the bottom of the valley for some dis¬ 
tance it climbs gradually to a high ridge from which it descends 
1,500 feet abruptly with hairpin bends to the bottom of the Wadi 
Zerka. After crossing the stream by the new J crash bridge (alt. 
460 ft-), the road climbs a spur on the northern bank keeping to the 
western slopes of the Wadi Tawahin, which it crosses about mile 32 
(km. 51*5). Beyond the crossing there is a branch to Ajlun and the 
north-west, the main road turning east to Jerash, now a small Cir¬ 
cassian village on the east bank of the Wadi Suf {see Appendix D). 

(ft) Amman to Ajlun (direct, 43*5 miles, 70 km,; by Jerash, 51 miIes T 
8s km.). The direct road to Ajlun, which is the better of the two, 
leaves the mad last described after crossing the Wadi Tawahin 
(mile 32 from Amman), passes through the hamlets of Kitte and 
Retmon to Sakib (mile 36), climbs steadily the southern slopes of 
Umm ed Daraj to 3,675 feet 1 and descends to Anjcra (mile 41) and 
Ajlun (mile 43 1 ), near the head of the Wadi KefrenjL 

The alternative road through Jcrash leads north-west from there 
through Suf (mile 41) and just beyond the village of Ibbin (or 
Abbin) joins the road from Ajlun to Irbid (AWosu), The country 
passed through is pleasantly wooded with dwarf oak and pines h Ajlun 
is a small village with the ruined castle of the Saracen emirs, built 
on the hilt to the west to watch the Jordan crossings (Appendix D). 
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(d) Ajlun to Irbid (20 miles, 32 km.), Tliis also is a good unmetalled 
road running north-east up the Kefrenji and along the plateau 
watershed east of the Yahis and Zeklnb headstreams through El 
Husn (mile 15). irbid is the chief town of the northern district and 
an important stage on the new trunk road between Palestine and Iraq. 

A number of other unmstalled roads connect with Irbid, among 
which may be mentioned the road north and then north-west to 
Umm Keis T the ancient Gadara T 19 miles from Irbid, and Unit east 
through Remtha (14 miles) to Deraa (23 miles), Remtha can also be 
reached direct from Amman through Jcrash (72 miles), and there is 
a mntorahle road from Remtha to Mafrak (26 miles). The distances 
given above are approximate, {For Gadara, see Appendix D.) 

S. Principal links joining the pilgrim rood ami railway to the rees tern 

mad through Madeba and Kerak : 

(a) From Ziza to Madeba (c. 13 miles* 31 km.). The track goes 
south-west to Umm Kuseir (mile 5), climbs to the watershed between 
the Wadi Wala and Wadi Zerka-Matn (Habis), crosses this stream 
(mile 10), and climbs to Madeba. 

(h) Kotram to Kerak (r* 20 miles, 32 km.). The track is good and 
passable for heavy motor traffic in fine weather* but the Wadi 
Mukheires forms an obstacle which is crossed close Lo Lejjun. This 
was the usual route to Kerak before the Madeba-Kerak road was 
reconstructed, 

[c) Jurf ed Dcramsh to Tajileh (e. 22 miles, 35 km.). The track leads 
north-west over the plateau watershed south of the Wadi Hasa. 

(df) Kalat Aneiza to Shobek (c. 12 miles, 19 km.). This is a short 
track direct over the desert with no obstacles. 

9. Desert tracks east of the Uejaz Railway 

The desert east of the railway south of Amman offers few obstacles 
to motor travel except at the crossings of wadi beds, where delay may 
be caused by having to make ramps down to the bed of the stream. 
The chief tracks from the railway are Amman to Kasr Azrak* Katrani 
to Bayir, and Maan through Jafr to Bayir. 

Air Routes 

The Alexandria-Eaghdad air-route of Imperial Airways (p. 393) 
traverses the country from west to east, the Lydda airport being the 
last station in Palestine, and Rutha the first halt in Iraq, The mail 
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planes do not stop in Transjordan „ but there is a Royal Air Force 
airfield with a R_A.F + detachment at Amman, and a number of 
intermediate landing-grounds along the pipe-line; these are numbered 
L + G. 14, 15, 16* &c. p to L.G. zz norLh of Kasr Azrak and there are 
two intermediate ones between L.G. zz and Amman. Lights are 
shown at Amman, Ivalai Zerka, L.G. 20, and the LP.C. airfield at « 
H 4 Pumping station, where there is also radio-commu idea lion. 

Other Landing-grounds used for administrative purposes are at 
Ziza, Katranip the Lisan peninsula, Mann, Bayir Wells, and Akaba T 
and the Iraq Petroleum Company have a bn ding-ground at Mafrak. 

For Signal Communications see Chapter XIII, pp. 395-7. 

The Port of Akaba and the adjacent Coasts of Palestine 
and Transjordan 

The gulf of Akaba is about 100 miles long from north-north-east 
to south-south-west, and varies in width from 7 to 14 miles. The 
entrance is obstructed by extensive reefs round Than ydand, and 
the shores are steep-to, The only anchorages are at Sherm Mujawan, 
Sherm Dhaba, Bir el Mashiya, and between Humaidha island and 
the mainland on the east side of the gulf; at Mersa Dahab, Ras Arscr, 
Wasit* Kawibi, Abu Ramkh, and off Firaun island on the west side, 
Akaba is the only anchorage on the Palestine or Transjordan coasts 
of the gulf. 

Nonh-north-easterly winds, sometimes of considerable force but 
generally moderate in April and May, prevail for the greater part of 
the year, with an occasional change to southerly winds. The northerly 
winds raise a considerable swell, and the gulf is therefore almost 
devoid of native craft + All the anchorages, except Sherm Mujawan 
and Hu maid ha island, are exposed to the southerly winds, which 
sometimes begin suddenly and blow hard. 

Coast 

The head of the gulf is a semicircular bay about 3 miles wide. Its 
northern side is low and flat* being the end of the Wadi Araba, a wide, 
sandy valley which is part of the depression occupied farther north 
by the Dead Sea and the Jordan river. The eastern and western sides 
of the gulf are backed by mountains which continue northward to 
form the walls of the Wadi Araba and over which passes are few 
and difficult, Akaba is on the cast side of the bay, and the beach 
for about 3 miles north-west of the village is sandy, clear of reefs, 
and suitable for landing, with low sandhills and scrub immediately 
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inshore. From about half a mile inland, up the Wadi Arabia, the land 
is flat and devoid of cover apart from occasional scrub. Farther round 
the bay to the west the low shore is backed by a narrow sandy plain 
behind which the mountains rise to over 2,300 feet. On the east side 
of the bay foul ground lies off shore for a mile south of Akaba, but 
* farther south still p for another mile to El Burg point* the beach is suit¬ 
able for landing, opening to a flat, swampy plain. The plain is 
commanded by precipitous mountains which run in an arc from Jebcl 
Shahsbi to Jebel Maarnf, and there is no cover between them and the 
shore. South of El Burg point the coast is steep-to and unsuitable for 
landing. The nearest anchorages to Akaha are off Jcsdrct Firaun 
(Pharaoh’s island), about 2 miles south of the Palestine-Smai frontier 
at Bit Taba, S miles from Akaba; and between Hu maid ha island and 
die mainland, 23 miles south of Akaha on the east side of the gulf. 

Akaba, 29 0 31' N., 35 0 00' E. (Bik Ezion-Geber, Eloth; Class, 

Adana*) Pop. c. 200 (permanent inhabitants in 1941). 

Akaba (photo. 143) is a small village on the east side of the head of 
the gulf, surrounded by groves of date-palms which conceal it from 
the sea. North of it lies the broad valley of the Wadi Araba, leading 
to the Dead Sea, East of it T and bending south-west to the coast at 
El Burg, steep, barren mountains form a strong defensive position 
in the rear, broken by the Wadi Itm, which takes die road to Mean, 
and immediately east of the village by the Wadi Shaikh, which con¬ 
tains a well-concealed line of trenches built by the Turks during 
the War of 1914 -1918, 

From a naval point of view it is the most important place in Trans¬ 
jordan, because of its strategic situation near the frontiers of Sinai- 
Falestine, Palestine—Transjordan, and Transjordan-Saudi Arabia. 
The Sinai-Pale&tme frontier runs north-west from Bir Taba, about 
8 miles south-west of Akaba round the coast of the gulf; the Palestine- 
Transjordan frontie r runs up the Wadi A rah a from a point 2 miles 
west of the village, and the Transjordan-Saudi Arabia frontier runs 
cast-south-east from El Burg point, 2 miles south of the village. 
Akaba is still claimed by King Ibn Saud. It commands routes 
alternative to that of the Suez canal, has sheltered waters which 
make good seaplane aneharagea 1 and has a natural airfield west of 
the village on a plateau overlooking the gulf. 

History 

As Ezion-Geber, the port from which Solomon’s fleet sailed to 



i^ r Akukti from the sen 



144. Akahit. Vino up tkr draba depression 








145 - - Ihtiba wireless post 



14/1. Akuha Customs House and Fort from the west 
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Ophir (j Kings ix. 2&} p Akaba is famous* and it continued to be com¬ 
mercially important under the Ronmns, when it 111s once the head- 
quarters of die tenth legion. The ruins of the biblical Eloth p classical 
AeLina, lie a little to the north of the present village, on the sea¬ 
shore. The fort is believed to have been built hi 1588 by the Sultan 
Murad III, 10 protect the pilgrim route between Egypt and Mecca* 
1 he village lost its importance as a supply depot when the pilgrims 
turned to the sea-route. During die War of 1914-1918 it was an 
essential base of operations for Fei sal's army, to which were attached 
a flight of Royal Flying Corps and British technical personnel The 
present war, with the threat to the Suez canal and to the ports of 
Palestine, revived its function as a port of supply, and considerable 
improvement, though possibly temporary* has taken place in its port 
facilities and communications* 

The vitiate is merely a collection of roughly built huts of granite 
masonry', extending for 800 yards along the shore, among palm-groves 
owned from time immemorial by the Howe itat beduin. It still shows 
the effect of occupation during the War of 1914-1918, and the 
ruined buildings have been partly replaced by mud huts* chiefly 
occupied by fishermen. Some military huts overlook the bav from 
the slopes to the east. The old square fort* at the south end of the 
village, is not visible from the sea, and the white, well-built custom¬ 
house is the only conspicuous building. It is used as a general 
purpose government office. The village headman Is subordinate to 
the C,Q* of the Arab Legion post, who acts as military commandant, 

1 he chief occupation of the inhabitants is fishing, but the attempt 
to develop the industry' in recent years has not been successful, and 
the remains of the refrigerating plant now stand idle. An experi¬ 
mental fisheries station has recently been set up on the Palestine coast 
of the gulf by the Palestine Government, to discover whether a dried- 
fish industry: can be organized. 

\Yater-supply, though it varies with die season, is ample. There 
is a large deep well formerly used for supplying pilgrim caravans^ 
in the fort; another well near Chatham pier provides fair drinking- 
water* and there are springs north-west of the village. New wells 
have recently been drilled, and about 400 cubic metres of water per 
day are now available. 

The Port 

There is anchorage in about 20 fathoms, sand and coral, from 

2 to z* rabies off shore near the village, and in 17-20 fathoms from 
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to 3 cables off shore in the north of the bay. Both are exposed to 
southerly winds; which raise a heavy sea, 

Chatham pier, which was in ruing in 1941, extends 200 feet west 
and north-west from the shore off the village west of the old fort. It 
is 1 foot above water-level, has a depth of about 3 feet on its south 
side, and is 500 yards from the nearest point of anchorage. The head 
and north side are foul, and there is a reef 50 feet south of it, It 
could be rebuilt to take lighters and boats, though the nearest avail¬ 
able stone is on Firaun island, Victoria pier* now derelict* is 4 cables 
farther north. The white custom-house stands at the landward end 
of Chatliam pier, conspicuous when approaching Akaba from the 
sea. During 1942 a new lighter basin was under construction north 
of the village, and by June of that year the wharf was three-quarters 
completed. A temporary wharf (lmperia wharf) has been built at the 
south end of the village. In September 1941 there were no lifting 
appliances, warehouses, or power plant* and at this date the capacity 
of the port was about 100 d.w, tans per day. In February' 1943 this 
had increased to 600 tons as a result of the new port works. 

Communications 

To increase the capacity of the port it has been necessary' to improve 
communications inland. The track from Akaba by the Wadi Itm to 
iMaan has been macadamized, and meets the new railhead of the 
Hejaz railway at Xakb Shtar, 50 miles from Akaba, 25 miles from 
Mean. This road is now T fit for heavy lorries, and takes most of the 
traffic. The track up the Wadi Aruba can only take light motors and 
is impassable in wet weaiher when the wadis are in fiood T but it is 
the only alternative route to Transjordan* leading up the wadi to the 
south end of the Dead Sea with a branch east to Kerak (p> 518) and 
another west through Ain Hash to Beershcba (p, 3S4) in Palestine. 
Another track follows the shore of the gulf westward past the police 
post to Bir Taba, with a branch across the frontier into Sinai for 
Nekhl. 

There is an emergency landing-ground for aircraft about a quarter 
of a mile inland from the head of the gulf, where the Akaba-Nekhl 
track meets the one up the Wads Araba to Ain Hash and Kerak, 

In 1941 diene was no telegraph or telephone system, hut the Arab 
Legion post has a wireless-telegraphy station L11 touch with Amman, 
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TABLE OF STRATA AND IGNEOUS ROCKS 

{Palestine and Transjordan) 


Period 

Strata 

TJdekrusi (feet) 

ft went 

Duiit'g, beach deposits, blue marEy clay a trHrN 
clay, gypsum with chalky sand*. Jordan Val- 

Various 

* 

ley day*. 


Ffwcme 

False-bedded calcareous sstndi tunes. Silts, 
sandstones, and cunglcirnc ra tea with hasati 
pebbles, Iji the west, iiltt and sandstones 
with abundant marine fossils. 

Up to r.ptw 


White chalky and gypseous funrb with 
veinB and beds of ^psum, Basal congfome- 
mtc with basalt pebble*- 

160 


V&negawd bright-coloured chalky- ninth 
with gypsum veins- Conglomerates without 
basalt pebbles. 

590 


Repetitions of cycle* of eon glomerate** 
sandstone*, mark* and limestone containing 
meknopsis. 

1,580 

Miocene and 

Fossil tferous limestones and foniminiferal 

Up to zoo 


maris and days only present in the west along 
the coastal dope*. 

Eoeetie 

Marti and numimditic limestones, as *me 
facieschalky limestones with nodules and 
bed* of chert, as another. 

Up to 1 , oBo 

Upper 

Chalk with hints and flint breccia, bituminous 

t'p to boo 

Crftafeatit 

limestone. Phosphate rock intgdhedded with 
the chalks. PdSlilifemut and rudist lime¬ 
stones, upturn and gypseous limestone. 

Miiddfs 

Gray, redj und brown fossilife irons limestones 

Increasing north¬ 

Cretaerous 

with red and green ghgleg iflOCttbd with 

westwards from 


gypsum beds. Grey, yellow, white, and brawn 
limestones and dolomites with fimtUftrait* 
horizons. Murk below. 

&QQ to 2,500 

Lviver 

White, red. and purple san dsc ones in the- South, 

About 2,(Xk> 

Chfcta&auf 

part of (he Nubian sandstone 


JWdBU 

Sandstone with shale, limestone, and murk 
to the north, tko oolitic and ferruginous lime¬ 
stone* with same gypsum. 

55 * to tijbo 

Sandstones with beds of fl&h in the South* part 
of the Nubian sandstone. Variegated Lime* 
STunes with inter bedded dolomites. 

About Boo 

TViouu 

Marly limestone with chalky, red and rusry- 
OoIoUred limestones with gypsum % eyts. 
Green, purple* and brown micaceous aand- 
ftcones, purple shales with yellow sandstones. 
Local gypsum and red shale. 

2 50 to 300 
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Period 

Strain 

Thickness (/«f ) 

Carboniferous 

Red shales and purple sandstones* passing 
down to calcareous ahalee and sandstone with 

Bo to 150 


manganese art, part of the Nubian sandstone 
(age inferred from aimOirity to beds of this ay^ 
in Sinai), 


Cambrian 

Utoek quartzite and grit with dark limestones 
containing fossils, associated with red and 
white sandstones. 

20 to Sod 

Prc*Uttmbriari 

Coarse conglomerates, quartzites, and schists. 

a a 


igrttfMS Rocks 


Sub-Recent 

Basalt and hsaanite flows. 

■ 4» 

PHoctm 

Basalt in Eerbedd ed with Conglomerates. 
Intrusive nephelme syenite. 

T + 

a- 

Middle 


Crelaetatis 

Olivine basalts and niffs, 


yttmssk 

Olivine basalts and Luffs near the top. 

+ + 

Pr-e-Cnnibna/i 

G ran odio-rites, rhyolite, trachytes, augjft, tae- 
pheline. syenite, doleritc. 

" " 





APPENDIX B 

CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

(The earlier dates are approximate) 


Year } k iAritinc 

B.C_ 

EARLIEST CULTURE 

jpeg of StTCW Ajge 

z^aa Semitic immigration into CflJlHOn 

m ¥ 

147 * Conduces Hf Thnthmea JIT: Dgfllfl of 
MdjridJu 

149$ liretfcire IrmuuHi fattier dale) 

14™ Tdl d Amamfl LcttQFI 
1350- Wort between iljtritef nr,d EgyptillM 
ii7& 

ISRAELITE KINGDOMS 

J 2 oG ItaHelite Invasion {later dale) and 'S«- 

wideiV (Philtithirt) 

ID j nf fiiBiE 

iqgg Kinc David captures Jerusalem 

9J1 Sfjjmtiffli of larat-l md Judah 

Jerusalem lacked hy Phmob Shdhkk 

dda Qxnn founds lamina 
&7b-S53 Ahflb,, KSOtf of Jii-ieL 
7J7 , ^« Hariaib, King of Judah 
732 Snd uf the Kingdom of Tintrl: First 
Exile 

701 Scdriaf litfib bkflk^ttfl jerunakm 
j™iih p King of Judah 
fczo—gBo Jeremiah 

BABYLONIAN AND JEftSIAN RULE 
risk Dank of Muyiddo: Eiriplian Curttguat 

307 Vptrtirl^tid m-TTur takes Jerusalem: 
Strand EsHa 

53* Ekrciurj rule rcplKtt BUb } 1 toucan. 

137 Return uf the Jews under Zcrubtiat*'] 

3 i*- 3 I ti Rebuilding oE the S‘i*mpLr: 


457 V.ZTZ arrives hi Jerusalem 

445 Nehemiah urrivi-* in Jerusalem 

444 Rt-rslabListisnent of tlte Law 

4 J I FratSttuefa L’Ompleted 

3*0 hamaritai] Temple uji Ml Gerizdn: 


HELLENISTIC PERIOD 

331 Alexander in Palestine 

J JO -30 3 Wan of tlie Sucres&nr, 

3-OT Pscilemaic iovtrt£unE>- established 


UtMFtil Hiitwy Year 



BuC_ 

4 - H 

of Aatyria 

ZJ-OQ 

EJurmnd-rahi of BabyLwi 

ezhn 

Hykaos urraamn of Egypt 

loud 

EigbLuEnth Dynasty of Egypt 

i 6 w 

+ + 



+ + 

Bamwtt TI {} the Pharaoh of the Op- 
preau wnk Me ett-pah < ? dir Pharxph of 
the Erodm) 1 agj- tiij 


Knd uf 1 littfte Empipe tzM 

Rise Of Assyrian Empire $j,6j 


Pall of Assyria: Rhf of Babylonia (idd 

Nehuchnilnerror ■delej.tx the I‘l|fyp[UltLs 
tat Caf tJusniiii ^*4. 

Cyrus the Fenian comiUfr* the Medri 540 

UyTus conquers llahylrrma j,j g 

Ctunlaitan cumiuen Egypt 515 

DpjtnD Lnvadkfr Europv -: 5 

Xenn succeeds Diriu* 4B£i 

Xchxe* defeated al Thexmapylae nid 
Sell mb qj$g 


Philip of Mnce-iun unites Clreecr -j 37 

Alexander Lti>nd» Aon 3*4 


3*1 


at 7 Anturchux delisted at R aphis 


Drfcrh Alexander 

foundation of Kingdom, of Pstthio 
AtiEHUchua 111 the irreat 


ass 

MJ 
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M#h 

General Hillary 

Yta* 

BJ. 

19? 

Bank of Aslkluw ™tnhliaha 

Kdeucid savereiuoiY 

Romm* defeat Antioclmi b* Miun^ft 

MJCm 

*9° 

ifig 

Temple pEwider-ud by AMkttlittt IV 

,, 


l«S 

Epiphuiti 

fl-TV-ck of the Maccabra 

+ * 


±*5 

P^lui |_i y and. dpflTwmn af the Temple 



tfc-E 

DuLh of jud±i M n COS tan 1 Us 

pi 


153 

Jotuctiin. HjalaPri«i (15°. Fchnwicb) 

* + 


143 

S lit, on Mir cab* cm-: Judaea rtckpmdent 



a 03-76 

ALt-iamler Ijnunstu 

■< 


ROMAN PERIOD 

64 lliae uf the F Lor is or* 

Syria a R«nxn province 

6+ 

frj 

PtMtipcy lake* Jtfuulcm 

,. 


62 

HyPC-smi* bregma m Roman vnm] 

Caesar invader Gin] 

fS 

4* 

Mirk Antony m PoUntme 

Batik of Pldlippi 

+1 


. . 

Parthian inTwion 


37 

l-Ieiod bffiWMi Romin dient Irinr 

Ibtile of Actium 

3* 

4 + 

Auguifui becomes Rrnxum Ekopertir 

47 

4 

Birch -of J csuD: Ueath of Herod 

.. 


Ub 

6 

Judaea « Rom ad province 

Besmningi nf Christ's minutry 


Art- 

26 




ah —36 Fontaui Ellatc, J 'Touurjstur ut J u-JLlii 

31 111* CjrualbLiOb 

37-44 Band Acrippi l h Kins of Fdwfrtt 

44 Roman province r*-estibliihed 

SO-fe St. E'iu]'*. voyage Lu Rome 

66-^73 Jewish insiirrectiut'L 

70 Dtfmictioa of Jtru&aJfin by Tirut 

73 Fill of Mfc«di 


TJ9 

J^FPiiLem rebuilt by 1 lairian 



ms 

Revolt of liar GuchLu 



* 1 6 

Adia Cipitubba (Ramon JcrusalHii) 




CMnpiltuian of tbe AfirAiuz 

CamkOK 0f Elbe Guahs k 

*5* 



Comtiutmi frco^i-iLEEs Clirisciniutv 


jit 

Empress H-etem durctiVcf! ihc Hi-1 J 

Fiftrtdriinn of ConitftnritkfpTc 



Sepulchre 




,, + 

iJiLptU^iEL MJiii >U Jt:i of Constiiniine 

337 


A . 

Find divisinn of Ruicrim 

W 


r . 

End of Ibe VVaimi Empire 

476 

SiT-6S 

Juitiniiin'a bo.ildiiL§s 

Until of Mutuunirmd 

f. S*9 

S14 

5nek of Jerusalem by PertLini 

Thu' E Tejira 


6*3 

Recovery of JcTUiUlcm 

Arabi rjLJ Mucib 

6dS 


* a- 

Death of Alutionouard 

Oil 


+ K 

Dffi-Th of Abu Pdir. SlJbCAlima ol Qnur 

634 

RISE OP lb LAM 



*36 

Bank Of lh* YnrmiLL 

Arfibi fnpture DuiUMnn 

O3& 


Frih- , ::T i-. nj.,j]-.:cL 

Ihmusnji, crpilrl of [£f0 Ooimayad 




CaJiphite 

tfj 

619* 

, ‘l‘3 , je Dome of ri'iC Hock LumpieLLd 

MofiU'n l emqiKri of Spirt 

7^3 


+■« 

Pink of Toon 

73i 


mH 

F E'ranikr ol L'nliphor^ [>> Elu^JjJad 

739 

S31 

Church uJ llit.' Holy ^fpulcbre pettrsned 

+ 4 


g&o-yc 

1 Firimid conquest af PJatrDE 

Fdiimidi oonqiaji-t Ekr.pt 

67O 

c, 066 

Dtanwtion of churches 

| nveiLun of the S*3j;iik Turki TOTO*fi 4 


+,* 

J.'ruiLcLcr!^ of Peter ffcw tEerrrdt 

a 09 6 


T(fR CRUSADES 
IW&7-S RrrtGnuaif 

■ 097-13 ft 7 Latin Kjnjfdustt of Jcmiilgm +. 

Libo Hddttin I, Kuttf of Jcruintem 

t. L 1S S Ordtr 4f (h© Temple founded of SaLsdin 1 a 

SalaJcfi‘4 Cboqueit of Syria 11 g j 

I i ft? IIi.llLi' of Halim Ifld Fail of JeruideEL Drtfiirtn of S siLdrt'i *. ufiq.tiEiia omapf 

]l|c Tiwr i 
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PniriJ'j'.nw 


QrraruS Hirt&ry 


Year 


1 tS-p-fye 7 'Ainf fTrkw^F: Rachcid Clqrur de Lido 
XJIQ Emperor KftdCTfck 11 recover* Jcru- 

ultm 

J233 Jrruipltrn 1bb.cn by the M kmhibi 

x Jerusalem dfpttqfud by MnWA 

W?t Plihtc Edward rtflevn* Acre 

lasi Fill of Acre and Aflit: end of i nnk 
occupation 
I:lL uion by TlliUit 


X +OP 


140 * 


typtdiiC-n td the Jew* Front Spain and 
settlanrcif LIU Palestine 


OTTOMAN RULE 

> 7 1 ‘J QitoHloel Tsitxi suh Fdatlne 


1^37 


E 5 >Q 

f7oCK 


Htdeiniin Ehe Magnificent tl builds the 
wadiii nf JcTUSfidein 
Joieph S'lfli n-hudfiti Tiberias 
V*kl td Dsn rulffl nDrtb^Jm PaJeitiDB 


f 799 Napoleon frivadH IShsxine 
±831-40 Ms 4 ermrt AJS invades J‘*Lestmfi 
i 8 j 0 IhrkisEi dJEervcntion 

1S41 Anglican Bishopric, in JerUMlern 


pfli>7 Feral iSinEUMt CuFliTtid 


1916 

llcitiah invade PdeaLine 

T 9 S 7 

Battour DiwlaFaiidrL: Britiab capnus 
Jli.ru£ajem 

191s 

llnrhb OCCUpy 1 'ilntjnf find Sj-na 

rgjf 

llnciah t-jvil Adenmirtrat jort 

MANDATORY PERIOD 

ItJ 3 J 

liriliihi ^tflDdalLlu^^^■&eetEnf iTtd Traiu-^ 
jut dan 

*933 

Opening of Heb new l T niven-jry 


ToututaLnn of Jewish Agency: 
l ivil dcitUrbancui 

1(1 

Shaw CnmmiHran kspoTT 

1936-5 

Arab llehclJiun 

1917 

Rnyal CcDimtvjrtfli Itepr.rr 

1919 

StatenichE uf Hririib Pdliirj' (MacdomiSd 
'White Ptpttl 


Allies occupy Syria. 


F«nk CNMUpHEiOft ef CaraiSFi±inc.pht tJOi-4 
Mongolia Under ilulagtj wptLUe Baghdad 135B 


I 

SlJlztj MahemiLlcl 11 takes CnffWtsniL- 
rfiide 14n 

PhrtU|>kiae ileFut Mimliik ckeE uHT DlU 
m the Alibsati Sea 1509 


End i>i Msmlnk rate in Egypt j 5 i^ 

PomiKueae defeat SuSedmaxTa 0 «t Oil 

Dw zj 3 & 

ClsVe C>ov«rBar uf Bengal (i7i;5-to; 

mi- 7 ) J 7 ja-C 7 


Crimean War [ 18*4—6]; Indian Mutiny 
<** 57 > lSj^-7 

Indian ywemment transferred In 

Britlflh Cxpwn , g-g 

frnJH* Revolt ift Syrli ntfn 

Opening Of Sto Canid 

Gfirnian Empire trialled 1871 

Thft Belt ten ■L'angrra* 1J7S 

“Yeung Tujfc' fteTOl^cinti [9*6 

First World Wiir; lirirish. Prorttlunate in 
EgypE: OrjrjiEi bind in Iran P914 

Arab Revolt cn the Htjor 
bolihevtk Revolution: Collapse of 

kuuam: Rrinali capture Rfljjlidad I9T7 

Dsfvat nf Gamut?: the Aimbdu hjiS 

Ahdtll-u, Emir of Tfamvcaduii; 

Ringofltaq i W1 

Miodito luc Iraq tBritiib) and Syria 

CFimh): ladependcltte af Egypt 

Treaty of l_niiwnn* ligned 1943 

Ihn. Siud king of R^m i ua . s 

Arurln-ltiii Treaty: AngkbHejaz treaty 192.7 


Mandate fur Iraq 4fldSL Kmydnm yf 
Saudi Arabll formed 
Rise of tm*r 
A^tfEo-Egyptian AlhlUKe 


1 ' 3 J* 

*vn 

tajs 


S«Mii Vl'ortd Wax: Ani&a-Ftroch- 
Turidjah Trot) , p 3 g 

ALliej KCUp>^ Iraq md Peru*. 

DeoUratinn nf Sjxsim indepcIideriEe: 

Ariiiln Sovic: r |>ta[y [MJ 

fJetTriMiia and Itcliflja driven put Gt 
^odli Aff iCti: Ara!> Oovcmcnencj uWt 
let on iVnib fed lcuS ion t 


A W3& 


m m 






APPENDIX C 
TIIE HOLY PLACES 


Palestine's principal title to fame La ita place in the Bible narrative. To 
Jews and to Christiana it is 'The Holy [.and', and to Moslems Jerusalem 
is third in holiness after Mecca and Medina; the end of Mohammad's 
miraculous ride T and the first step on his journey to heaven. The country 
is consequently 3 land of pilgrimage to members of all three faiths, and by 
many such a pilgrimage is supposed to ascribe special sanctity to the 
pilgrim. 

Chhistian Bites 

Of the Christian sites the principal arc in Jerusalem* Bethlehem, and 
Nazareth - 

Jerusalem (pp. 323-30) 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem encloses not only the 
reputed Tomb of Christ and consequently the site of the Resurrection but 
also the Place of the Crucifixion (photo, 147), The authenticity of these 
sites is not accepted by all Christians, It depends largely on the line of the 
Second Wall of Jerusalem (p. 326), since a tomb within that wad—that is, 
inside the city—is inconceivable. Until recent years the present North Wall, 
under which there are remains of an earlier one, was accepted us the Third 
Wad. The First Wall is known to have been in the neighbourhood of the 
Jaffa Gate- The Second Wall, therefore, lay ’between the two, on a line 
which could not be identified because of later buildings. But as another 
wall of the Roman period p found recently some distance north of the 
present North Waif would appear to be the Third Wall* the present North 
Wall should lie on the Second Wall and there need be no buried wad 
between it and the Jaffa Gate, 1 

The discovery or selection of this site occurred during the pilgrimage of 
Helena, mother of Constantine, in the course of whose excavations a tomb 
was discovered, and then the wood and the nails of the Cross. At once two 
churches were erected on the site: the Amnions or Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre* surrounding the tomb; and another dedicated to the Sign of 
the Cross, Of the latter only a part of the atrium remains. These churches 
were consecrated in 336, They were destroyed by the Persians three 
centuries later, hut new churches, as well as a new church of Calvary, were 
erected within a few yeans by the Abbot Modesius. Not many years later 

1 This view was in part anticipated by th* advocalta of the H Carden Tomb 1 (oiled 
F Gordon F & Tgmb" from a remark attributed to General Charles George Gordon)* 
for which there is tlo terioliS evidence. 



147. The Church of the Htily Sepulchre, Jerusalem 



148. interior of tin Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem 
















149 ' The Mosque FJ Aksa, Jentitijrm 



150. Kubbet ri SaMiru r the Dome of the Rock, Jerusalem 
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a fourth church was dedicated to the Viigin. From time to time these 
buildings suffered damage by Ere or enemy violence. The Crusaders at 
the beginning of the twelfth century erected a great building which en¬ 
closed all previous ones. Although much of this building was destroyed in 
1187 and 1344, a large part of it is incorporated in the present church. In 
1 3 o 8 it suffered severely from fire, and was rebuilt two years later by the 
Greeks and the Armenians, who by now owned most of the buildings* 
Disputes as to ownership hindered repairs until 1868, when the Turkish 
Government* as neutral* intervened to reconstruct the dome, the condition 
of which was dangerous. In recent years the fabric has suffered seriously 
from earthquake and natural decay, and in 1538 it had to be closed while 
temporary repairs wore effected at the expense of the Government of 
Palestine. Permanent repairs will be coatly; the Christian communities 
of Palestine who are interested have not the means of paying for them; 
and* until the war ends, the temporary and precarious safeguards have to 
remain, concealing parts of the buildings. 

The principal sacred sites within the church are the Tomb of Christ and 
the Place of Crucifixion* There are also many minor ones such as the 
Tomb of Adam. 3 

Almost all of the Christian communities have some share in the church, 
and their rights arc very' closely defined far the guidance of the Palestine 
Government which is guardian of them aJL As these rights often impinge 
on one another, tact and diplomacy have to be exercised to reconcile rival 
claims and keep the peace* for quarrels over apparently trivia] matters 
have sometimes led to bloodshed. 

The principal buildings are in Orthodox and Latin ownership: the 
Caiiiotuon, formerly the nave of the Crusaders" church, said to have been 
built on the Garden of Joseph of Arimathaca, belongs to the Orthodox. 
But these properties arc much mixed: the Chapel of the Invention of the 
Cross belongs to the Orthodox* but its altar is Latin property* Godfrey de 
Bouillon and Baldwin the first King of Jerusalem were buried within the 
church, but their tombs were destroyed by the Orthodox in the hope of 
eradicating all Latin claim to ownership. 

Until very recent times Jews could enter the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre only at the risk of their lives; some have even been murdered 
for passing near the tiered building. To-day, in their own interests, Jews 
are not admitted on the major festivals* such as the Orthodox Easter when 
the Miracle of the Holy Fire occurs annually. Occasionally an American 
or European Jew, or one not obviously Jewish, having gained admission, 
has had to be guarded and removed by the Moslem police who are always 
on duty within the Christian building; but at ordinary'times European and 

1 Mora authentic is The jpvc of Sir Philip d'Autignry. one of the lienitorin of 
Magna Carta, Governor nf the Channel Islands and tutor of King Henry HI, in 
the courtyard clcwe to the entrance to the church. He went to Palestine as a 
Crusader and died in Jerusalem in 1236 (p. idSJ. 

A 90S 
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Fig. 6o. Plan of the Church of th* Holy 





























Sepulcfot* (for key see bottom of pugt 5^5} 
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American Jews arc unlikely to he molested 30 long as they conduct them¬ 
selves reverently. 

The rights of the several communities in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre and the other sacred rites are governed by Article LX11 of the 
Treaty of Berlin (1878), which lays down that the status quo must in every 
instance be observed. There had been similar rulings on several previous 
occasions, by the Sultan, and at international conferences, alter a declara¬ 
tion by the Sultan in 1808; hut the firman of Sultan Abdul Mejid in 
1852 is the first formal declaration of the status quo. Article XIII of the 
Mandate for Palestine lays on the Mandatory Power the responsibility of 
seeing that the status qua is observed until the special Commission to be 
appointed, under Article XIV p 'to study, define, and determine the rights 
and claims in connexion with the Holy Places and the rights and claims 
relating to the different religious communities in Palestine' has reported* 
and its report has been adopted. But this special Commission has never 
been appointed, 1 and the relations of the communities are still governed 
by the status quo. By the Palatine [Holy Places) Order in Council (25 July 
1924) all disputes or claims in regard to the Holy Places or religious build¬ 
ings or sites in Palestine, or disputes or claims relating to the several 
religious communities* are taken out of the jurisdiction of the courts of 
Palestine* 

Thc Yin Dr?format from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre to St, 
Stephen's Gate, is full of sacred sites. Here there is more room for differ¬ 
ences In identification p and as both the principal comm unities desire to 
secure all the sacred sites, every Latin site is matched by an Orthodox rival. 

The Garden of GctJuemane, outside St. Stephens Gate, is also shared 
between Latin and Orthodox, Near it is the Tomb of the Virgin, identified 
in the fourth century at latest- The Latins, although they lost their rights 
in this church in 1757* still demand its return and are supported by the 
Government of France, in the name of the Catholic Powers, In 1850 the 
rejection of this claim at the instance of Russia was one of the pretexts that 
led to the Crimean War, The Copts have the right to hold two services 
a week on the Armenian altars, and the Syrian Jacobites one. 

The Mount of Olizes has the traditional site of the Ascension which is 

3 If the Cnmnuasion rt ever constituted it will not Sura an easy task- In the words 
„f Sir Hairy Luke, the history of [hfi Holy Sepulchre by itralf "will involve, when 
il Come* 10 be undertaken, not only a study of the countless works, both manuscript 
and printed, of the pilRrims and other travellers, who m the CaLitie of seven ten - 
lurie* have written accounts of the Holy Sepulchre; il will also necessitate a critics] 
cxuniiral inn of many fir-mam in Arabic, in Turkish, and in the TitUb-Afibic 
jargon employed by some of the Caucasian Mameluke* of Egypt which the Mm lent 
rulers of Palestine granted ro the several communities of the Holy Sepulchre, "Hie 
circumstance chat these firmtmt are not infrequently in, contradiction with on* 
another will not lighten the difficulties of the Holy Places Commission, when that 
body k constituted and has. begun to address itself to the pfteteCUlion oF its task.* 
H, C. Luke, prophets. Prints mat Patriarch* p- jfi. 
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venerated by all the communities chat hold rights in the Holy Places. The 
building is Moslem property* but all the Christian communities arc per¬ 
mitted to hold services there on Ascension Day* the dale of which fortu¬ 
nately does not coincide for all of them. 


Bethlehem (pp. 320-1) 

Thtr Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem is the second most sacred 
Christian site In Palestine (photos, go* 14B). It [3 the oldest building that 
has been continuously used as a church. Built by the Emperor Constantine 
in 33& p it is in the centre of the town. Its two great festivals are the Latin 
Christmas Eve and the Greek, when the services are magnificent. Besides 
the reputed scene of the Nativity p the church encloses the altar of the Magi, 
the Tomb of Eusebius* the cave in which St, Jerome translated the Bible 
into Latin* and his tomb. Adjacent are Greek* Latin* and Armenian 
convents. 


N azareth (pp, 333-4} 

The third holy city of the Christians is situated on the southern slope of 
the mounsains of Galilee near the crest, so that the visitor coming from 
She south or the west ascends among houses and streets until he has 
passed out of the city. The Latin Monastery in the south of the town 
encloses the fine Church of the Annuncktioo^ on the site of the Mouse 
of the Virgin. Only a cave or dstem remains* the house itself having been 
miraculously transferred (so it is said) to Loretta in Italy* at a time when 
Palestine was closed to Christian pilgrims. The present church dates from 
1730, but two columns belong to an carl ier b uilding. The Coin m n of Mary* 
a Fragment of red granite, pendent from the roof* is supposed 10 mark the 
spot at which the angel appeared to announce the coming birth of Christ. 
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536 "The jioly places 

The only spring within the city, Ain Miriam* known also as the spring 
of Jesus or of Gabriel, is within the Chunch of Gabriel, the Orthodox 
‘Church of the Annunciation 1 , The water Hows through a short conduit 
into the centre of the city, where il fills a little reservoir under an arch, and 
is the main water-supply (photo, 60). The Orthodox church, about 230 
years old, is partly underground. South-west of the dty is a little Maronite 
church close to a precipice, which has been identified with that over which 
the townspeople threatened to cast Jesus, This is, however, not the tra¬ 
ditional 'Mount of Precipitation* of popular opinion, a precipice over¬ 
looking the plain of Esdraelon two miles south-ease of the city (photo. 4). 


Moslem Sites 

The sacred sites of the Moslems arc also very numerous, and include 
wayside wells* shrines, and tombs of unknown holy men whose tradition 
goes back sometimes before the rise of Islam. 

The Hartm c sh Shenf ('august sanctuary 1 ) T outstanding among Moslem 
holy places, occupies the site of the Temple of Jerusalem and the surround¬ 
ing enclosure. Within this enclosure arc the Dome of the Rock (Ku&bet es 
Sokhra% wrongly termed the "Mosque of Omar 1 , and the Mosque El Aksa. 
The latter, built by Justinian in 536, is one of the earliest buildings still 
devoted to the worship of God. though under a different name (pp, 327-8), 

There is no doubt that the Haram er/x Sheriff the great open platform, 
in pan natural, in part artificial* on which these two mosques stand, in¬ 
cludes the site of the Temple of the Jews. The exact part of the platform 
on which the Temple was erected is disputed -, but here stood the 1 empks 
of Solomon, of Zerubbabel, and of Herod, and here the last of the three 
was destroyed by the soldiers of Titus. Here also Hadrian erected his 
Temple of Jupiter, Then for centuries the site lay desolate, the receptacle 
of rubbish and of filth* purposely desecrated on account of its sanctity to 
the jews, a state in which the Caliph Omar was so overcome to find it, that 
he began to cleanse it with his ow n hands. Omar erected a temporary place 
of worship over the central rock from which* according to Moslem tra¬ 
dition, Mohammad ascended with his steed (o heaven* In 691 the present 
central building, the Dome of the Rock, was completed by the Caliph 
Abd el Malik, and two years later El Aksa at the far end of the platform 
was completed as a mosque. In the ninth and tenth centuries the Dome of 
the Rock was restored (pliotos, 149, 150), 

In 1099, when Jerusalem passed into the hands of the Christians, the 
enclosure and its buildings were retained for religious purposes ; the Dome 
of the Rock became a Church, the altar being placed on the sacred rock; 
and to maintain this "Temple of the Lord' the Order of Knights Templar 
was founded. It thus became an architectural type which was followed by 
Christian architects throughout Europe, as in the Temple Church in 
London*, and in churches at Cambridge, Northampton, AL\-la-Chape lie, 
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Metz, and elsewhere. El Aksa was transformed into the palace of ihc 
Templars, and was known as the l £alace of Solomon', 

In 1187 the Christians were driven from Jerusalem, and Saladin 
immediately restored both buildings to their former Moslem use. All 
traces of Christian occupation were removed except the wrought-iron 
screen within the Dome of the Rock, andmew decorations were introduced. 
Both buildings have since remained in Moslem use, the Dome of the Rock 
being renovated by Suleiman the Magnificent, Many biblical stories and 
Moslem traditions have long been attached to this sitot the creation of 
Adam* the altars of Adam and Noah, the sacrifice of Isaac, Jacob’s vision p 
the threshing-floor of Ataimah the Jebusite, and Mohammad's ascent to 
hea% r en> 

The Dome of the Rock, on a platform 10 feet high, in the centre of the 
enclosure is one of the most beautiful of buildings, in its proportions, its 
symmetry, the simplicity of its style, and the rich colours of its tiles, glass, 
and mosaics. Under the centre of the Dome is the Sakhra or Holy Rock, 
the actual mountain top, 58 feet long by 44 feet wide, projecting between 
4 and feet above the pavement. This could not, on account of its size, 
have been the altar within Solomon's ‘ Holy of I Iolies\ but it may have been 
his 4 Altar of Burnt Sacrifice r —a theory that seems to be supported bv 
reputed traces of a channel for draining away the blood. Underneath is 
a cave, approached by eleven steps,, which may once have been a cistern 
or granary. The "Well of Souls 1 {Bir el Arwak, the descent to Hades) is 
underneath. North of the Dome n jasper slab, said to cover the tomb of 
Solomon, is probably the grave of a Knight Templar. 

Until the British occupation Christians and Jews were admitted to the 
Hartm esh Sheri/ only exceptionally ; now no discrimination is made, but 
they are expected to withdraw at prayer time. 

The If w'iing WalL ITi e We stern Wall of the Hamm esh Sherif is known 
as El Burak from the name of the miraculous steed of Moliammad; and 
this part of the enclosure and wall is exceptionally sacred tq Moslems. The 
lower courses of this wall are, however* the one and only surviving remnant 
of Herod's Temple, and in consequence a most sacred site of the jews; 
even when the jews were excluded by the Romans from the city and its 
site, the prohibition was raised once a year so that they might pray at the 
Western Wall (Kote! Maora ti), now known as the 'Wailing Wall 1 . Since 
the return of the Jews to Jerusalem the side of this wall outside ih e Hamm 
has been a place of continuous worship and of lamentation on sabbaths, 
festivals, and fasts, by the Jew r s of the city, and on special occasions bv 
Jews from the remainder of the country, and by pilgrims from abroad. 
The Jews hold no property' there* but they have the prescriptive right to 
worship (photo. 40). 

In the last two years of the Ottoman period there were occasional dis¬ 
putes as to the extent of Jewish rights, hut they were never serious. After 
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the British occupation, however, the claims of the Jews became more 
insistent, and the resistance of the Moslems more determined. Political 
elements introduced from both sides culminated in demonstrations and 
bloodshed; and the "Wading Wail 1 question was one of the causes of the 
outbreak of 1929 (p< 126). With the approval of the Council of the League 
of Nations, the British Government appointed in 1930 a commission con- ■ 
sJsting entirely of foreign jurists s to determine the rights and claims of 
Moslems and Jews', The following conclusions were reached: 

(a) The sole ownership of the Wall and its immediate approaches rests 
with the Moslems. 

(^) The owners are not entitled to construct, demolish, or repair any 
of their property so as to interfere with the access of Jew3 to the 
Wall or their devotions there. 

(r) The Jew's should have free access to the Waif for the purpose of 
devotion at all times, subject to the conditions that had been laid 
dawn by the Government, with one additional right, 

(rf) Apart from a few ritual objects, no permanent or temporary structure 
or piece of furniture should be placed by the Jews on the pavement 
near the Wall, 

(e) On the other hand, animals should not be driven across the pavement 
at certain stated periods, but the right of way by non-Jews at ad 
times should he retained. 

(J) The blowing of the rWt horn (skofar) by Jews and the carrying out 
of the xihr ceremony by Moslems in the neighbourhood of the Wall 
should both be prohibited. 

(^) No person should use the place in front of the Wall or its surround¬ 
ings for political speeches, utterances, or demonstrations. 

The report w r as at once accepted by the Government and put into force. 

The Hamm at Hebron. Next in importance to the Moslems is the Hamm 
at Hebron a which encloses the reputed Cave of Madipckh and the tombs 
of the Patriarchs, the ancestors of both the Jews and the Arabs. The 
present building wtis a Crusaders 1 Church, on the site of a church of 
Justinian, hut the surrounding wall is apparently Hcradmn. The mosque 
is approached by two flights of steps, once jealously guarded against ail 
unbelievers, though now r Jew's alone arc prohibited from ascending. Even 
Jews, however, arc permitted to mount seven of these steps; but one who 
placed his foot on the eighth would endanger his life. By the side of the 
fifth step is an aperture which is believed to lead to the Tombs of the 
Patriarchs, and into this aperture the Jew's—those of Hebron are especially 
superstitious—ore accustomed to drop messages to their ancestors. On 
Fridays the Jews pray and lament, as at the "Wailing Wall" at Jerusalem. 
Inside the mosque—beautiful like other Moslem places of worship in its 
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proportions and its simplicity—arc six cenotaphs which are reputed to 
stand directly over die tombs of the Patriarchs and their wives in the cave 
btfnw r to which no one is admitted r Joseph is said to have been buried in 
Hebron, but outside the sacred enclosure— though there is an alternative 
burial site at Nablus—but Rachel is buried on the high road close to 
Bethlehem (6f/™) L Fhe tomb of Adam is shown at Hebron, but according 
to legend his grave stretches from Hebron to Jerusalem. 

Maunt CarmeL The proximity of Moslem and Jewish holy places usually 
leads to contest. But the group of shrines that pertain to Elijah, who is 
holy to both communities, and also to Christians, is an important exception. 
These centre on Mount Carmel, the 1 Mountain of the Prophet Elijah 1 
{Jebd Mar Elias) to the Arabs. From the hermits who clustered in the 
mountain arose the Order of Carmelites, more familiar in London as 
th e 1 W hite Friars \ B y tradition this O rder was instituted by HI ijah out of the 
sons of the prophets 1 , but it h now accepted that it dates only from 1156, 
1 he principal shrine on Mount Carmel is the cave in which Elijah La said 
to hove dwelt - here is celebrated the Feast of St. Elias, a Maronite, Meltitc, 
and Carmelite festival; all creeds and sects participate in it, and all are 
welcomed, Not far from Elijah's Cave is the "Place of Burning 1 where fire 
from heaven consumed Elijah's offering, and at the foot of the mount, 
within sight of those celebrating the Feast of Sc, Ellas on its summit, is the 
Mi vet of Slaughter* (A afir d Mukaita) where the false prophets of Baal 
were slaughtered. Elijah may he said co be the patron saint of Palestine. 
To the Jews he is Eiwhu Hanavi, * Elijah the Prophet'; to the Christians 
Afar JfirgtSy tit. George; to the Moslems El Rhudr, t 'the Evergreen'. 

Jewish Sites 

The Western Wall of the Temple and the Tombs of the Patriarchs , 
both mentioned above as Moslem sites, are the principal holy places of 
the Jews. Third in importance is the Tomb of Rachel, at the point where the 
road to Bethlehem leaves the main rqad from Jerusalem to Hebron. This 
site has been accepted for many centuries by tradition, and is consistent 
with Genes is* xxxv. ly, 2d. The present structure, a small domed building, 
was restored by Sir jMobcs Mq tit chore about 1840, but there was an earlier 
structure ai least as far bach as the fifteenth century, and for long before 
that the site was marked by a heap of stones. The tomb is Jewish property, 
but revered by both Jews and Moslems, ivhn share ownership of the 
portico* 

There arc the reputed graves of many Jewish holy men in Palestine, 
especially near Safad and Tiberias, two holy cities of the Jews. These arc 
places of pilgrimage, especially on reputed anniversaries of their deaths. 


APPENDIX D 

SOME HISTORICAL SITES IN TRANSJORDAN 


Tnii sits described in the following pages have been selected as the best 
iElii&t rations of different phases in the history of the country between the 
third century Etc. and the twelfth century A.D. All of them were places or 
buildings of some importance in their day. The mixed Hdlenistlc-Oriental 
culture of the earliest phase is exemplified at Petra and Arak cl Emir; the 
Roman phase at Amman* Petra* Jerash and Umm Keis; the Christian 
phase at jerash and Madeba, the Omayyttd or early Muslim at Meshatta 
and Amman, Ajlun and Kerak illustrate a later stage, Ajlun the type of 
castle hnilt by Muslim rulers to o&ntrol marauding beduin, Kerak one of 
a scries of Crusader fortresses. All these places are within easy access 
of Amman. 

Ajlun 

Ajlun is connected by road with Irbid in the north and Jerash to the east. 
The castle (Kalut rr Rahiirf) occupies a magniheent position on 4 summit 
3,363 feet above sea-level dominating the Jordan valley— Boo lect below 
sca-levtrl—and is visible as a landmark from many parts of Palestine; it is 
reached by a track from the village 750 feet below. It was begun in 
A,n, 11R4-5 by Izz ed Din Usama, one of Saladin's emira + partly 10 ducaten 
the Crusaders in northern Palestine and in Transjordan to the south* partly 
to control the local Arabs of the Beni Auf. Thirty years later important 
additions were made by an emir called Aibak. The whole castle is sur¬ 
rounded by a scarped fosse; the principal buildings of Usama arc a quadri¬ 
lateral of four square towers connected by curtain walls on the high 
north-west side of the hill, and two baileys on the tower platforms; Aibak 5 5 
chief work is the great tower to the south-east. The castle was partly ruined 
by the Mongols in 1260 but subsequently repaired: one of Usama's towers 
is still standing to its full height- 

Amman 

The name Amman has survived from the early period when this place, 
then called Rabbath Ammon, was she capital of the Ammonite kingdom 
(p. 4^8), but in the classical period it was known as Philadelphia* after 
Ptolemy Pluladelphus of Egypt (p T 439). It is one of the places where 
Circassians were settled in 1S78 and the mins have suffered greatly since 
tlrnt date. By the river banks* where most of the modem houses stand, old 
traveller^ described a number of ancient buildings of which little or nothing 
remains, a colonnaded street, a temple, a npmpha*um ¥ and a mosque of the 
Abbasid age; the great theatre (photo. 151), at the east end of the town 
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opposite the Philadelphia Hotel, and a small odcufn near it arc the only 
impressive antiquities in thk quarter; both date from the second or third 
century a.d. The ruins of a sixth-century basilica have been found in a 
garden at the west end; the ruins of another church underlie the govern- 
ment offices in the middle of the town. On the acropolis immediately to 
the north there are remains of at least three periods Farts of the fortifica¬ 
tions and the reservoir arc certainly p re -Hellenistic, The foundations of 
two temples and a vast colonnaded court* which have been excavated by 
Italian archaeologists, are Roman, one of the temples containing an 
inscription of Marcus Aurelius. More interesting than any of these is a 
small cruciform budding* called the Kasr by the people and fancifully 
identified by them as the tomb of Uriah “the Hittite^.thc walls inside are 
decorated with panels delicately carved with arabesques, vine, and palmette 
motives. The building was originally domed; its date and purpose have 
been much debated, but it is now generally assigned to the eighth century 
and regarded as the vestibule to an Qmayyad palace. 

Aaak el Emir 

Arak el Emir is about is miles west-south-west of Amman, some two 
hours* ride beyond the terminus of a road from Amman to the Circassian 
village of Wadi Sir. It is the indent Tyros, a name preserved in that of 
the wadi* Josephus (c. A.D. 70) has given a good description of it : a strong 
castle, built entirely of white atone with 'animals of a prodigious magnitude 
engraven upon it’ and water round it, and near by caves H of many furlongs 
in length' cut in the rocks. The existing ramifications of caves and the 
ruins of a palace with a great frieze of lions passant support the account of 
Josephus, hut it is generally held now that he was wrong in attributing the 
remains to llyrcanus who was expelled from Jerusalem in 175 hXj. ; they 
were the work probably of a local dynast named Tobias who is mentioned 
in Greek papyri about 259 nx. (p. 439), and whose name b carved in 
Hebrew letters on the rock facade. The ruins arc impressive and particu¬ 
larly significant because they date from a period from which nothing 
comparable has survived, but they have not yet received the attention they 
deserve. 

Gabara 

Umm Keis—also written Umm Gels and Mukcis—is the site of the 
ancient Gadara T one of the foundation cities of the Dceapolis (p. 441), the 
birth-place of the poet Meleager and of the cynic and satirist Menippus, 
and the scene of the famous episode of the swine in the Gospels. It is 
1,200 feet above sea-level, and nearly 1,900 feet above the Jordan. It may 
be reached in a car either from Irbid, by taking a track north-westwards 
a Little north of Beit Ras, ihc site of Capitolias, another city of the Deca- 
pohs, or from the Yarmuk by a steep climb from El Harnmch* on the 
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Syrian border. It has not been excavated, but the remains of tombs, 
limestone colonnades* and theatres built of basalt are still visible. The site 
commands a magnificent view of the Sea of Galilee with Mount Herman 
in the distance, 

Jerash (fig. 61; photo. 152) 

The road to ]crash branches from the Amman-Jerusalem road about 
8 miles from Amman at the Circassian village of Suweileh and runs north 
from Suweileh for 28 miles through beautiful country. The old name of 
j crash was Gcra&a, but it was called for some centuries 1 Antioch on the 
Chrysorheas a after one of the Seleucid kings, possibly Andochus IV. The 
town, 1,760 feet above sea-level t lay on both banks of a permanent stream, 
the ancient Chiysorhoas (mcd. Wadi Suf), which is a tributary of the Zerka 
[Jabbot). After having liven long deserted it was reoccupied in the last 
century by Circassians, who settled on the east bank where the less im¬ 
portant ruins stood. 

The walled area covers more than 200 acres, but 400 yards south of 
the south nr Philadelphia gate are a triumphal arch built in honour of a 
visit of the Roman Emperor Hadrian in A.D. 3 2 l}- 130 arid a hippodrome 
converted into a polo ground in early Arab days. Inside the gate the first 
building is an oval enclosure surrounded by Ionic columns, perhaps a sort 
of forum or market-place; on high ground to the south-west is a temple 
of Zeus begun in the first century A.D. and completed in the second; 
north-west of the temple is a finely preserved theatre. From the Forum 
a paved and colonnaded street runs straight through the town to the north 
gate, the colonnades, except at the north end, having been built or rebuilt 
in the Corinthian order in the second century a.d. About 200 yards north 
of the Forum this street is crossed M right angle* by another leading 
eastwards to the Fella bridge over the river, which has been only recently 
destroyed; a roundabout and four monumental gateways, known as the 
South Tetrapylon, were built where the two streets crossed. The chid 
religious centre of the Roman town, a temple to Artemis, stood on a high 
platform west of the main street about 350 yards farther north; the temple 
was approached from the street by a magnificent stairway, and across the 
street two courts led to a second bridge (Artemis bridge) over the river. 
This 'sacred way* [ Via Sacra] was laid out about A-D, 150 and forty years 
later a richly decorated nymphatum or public fountain was built just south 
of lhe great stairway* North of the Artemis precinct was a second theatre 
and, on the opposite side of the main street, some baths of the second or 
third century, which contain one of the earliest domes on pendenthrcs. 
The ruins of other baths on an even larger scale lie on the east bank. 

This scries of buildings in the fine limestone of the country t exuberantly 
decorated with florid detail, illustrates town planning and building in a dty 
of lesser importance in the second century a.d. Resides these classical 
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works there arc the remains of nearly a dozen churches and a synagogue, 
dating from the fourth to the seventh centuries; they include a great 
complex which rose just south of the Artemis temple round a sacred 
fountain which was made to run wine on the anniversary of the miracle 
of Cana in Galilee. In the Grainy ad period the district was famous for its 
gardens and vineyards, and the churches remained in use, hut a succession 
of earthquakes and the insecurity of the country after the fall of the 
Omayyads led to the gradual desertion of the site. 

Kerak 

Kerak h connected with Amman by a road branching off the pilgrim 
(Mecca) road and railway at Katrani, about 65 miles south of Amu cm. 
It is ihe ancient Ivir Moab or Kerak Aloab, once the capital of the Moabite 
kingdom and one of the few inhabited places in Transjordan which have 
never been wholly abandoned: for many centuries the local Christians took 
refuge here. It lies at the head of a wadi falling into the Dead Sea just 
north of the Lisan peninsula. The site is surrounded by wadis on three 
sides; on it the Crusaders built a great castle (photo. 133); at the south end, 
where it was connected with the plateau by a tongue of rock, they cut 
a broad fosse more than too feet deep' a second fosse separated their 
citadel from the rest of the hill- It was from this castle that Rcnaud de 
Child II on, the fiercest of all the Crusaders, organized his famous expedition 
against Mecca {p. 452). After Uenautfa execution by Saladin* after the 
battle of Hattin in 1187, Kerak was defended by his w idow for a year, but 
it ws$ starved into surrender and passed into Moslem hands. The chief 
remains arc the tower of Bcibais (1264) at the north end, the Crusaders* 
citadel at the south* and various underground passages, cisterns* and 
dungeons* 

Madeba (awe. MedcbaJ 

Madeba can easily be readied by mad from Amman, the distance being 
about 22 miles. It is the site of an ancient city which is mentioned several 
times in the Old Testament, but it was deserted for centuries and only 
reoccupied* mainly by Christians from kerak, about iS£o p when the 
countryside began to become more secure. In the process of building 
houses and churches the new-comers uncovered numbers of mosaics dating 
mostly from the sixth and seventh centuries. The most famous of these 
is a map of Palestine and Transjordan which lies under the door of a 
modem Greek church. The mosaic, which was badly damaged when the 
church was built* is now carefully protected and shown to visitors. The 
map was evidently compiled for the use of pilgrims to the places mentioned 
in die Bible* and it contains a plan of Jerusalem which is of historical value. 
The town* like many others in these arid porta* contains a large open reser¬ 
voir and several other mosaics worth seeing. Interesting churches add 
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mosaics have been found also in many of the surrounding villages, as 
fur example Khirbct Mukhayyat, Main, and Ras Siagha, the last being a 
supposed buriaUplacc of Moses. 

Meshatta (photo. 153) 

The palace of Meshatta lies in the desert about 4 miles north-east of the 
station of Ziaa, The south wall of the palace, about 150 yards long, was 
originally decorated on either side of the entrance with a great band of 
carved stone some 15 feet high; heavy mouldings, covered with lace-like 
scrolls ran above and below the band, and between these mouldings lbe 
stone was carved with zigzags and rosettes filled with fantastic tree motives, 
conventionalized vines and p&lmcttes, animal and bird forms, comucopiac, 
a rich and varied version in stone of the mosaic designs in the Dome of the 
Rock, The whole facade was presented to the Emperor William II by the 
late Sultan and all hut one section carried off to Berlin, In spite of this loss 
the remains of the palace with its lofty audience halls, which were built 
of brick, are still well worth visiting. The date qf this building, like that 
of the Kasr at Amman, was long in dispute, hut most scholars now attribute 
it to the Omayyad Caliph Walid II, AA> m 743, a prince who like many of 
his house was passionately addicted to hunting in the desert (p. 45 r), 

Petra 

The route from Amman to Petra leaves the railway line at Maan, whence 
a motor-road leads 16 miles past Ain Musa to El jl Thence travellers 
must proceed on foot or on horseback. Peira ranks with Baalbek and 
Palmyra as one of the wonders of the ancient world, but it owes far more 
than its rivals to unique natural surroundings. From El Ji a valley with 
rock tombs cut in the cl ills on cither side, the most famous of them a tomb 
with four obelisks, leads to the entrance of a ravine called the Sik. This is 
the bed of a winding watercourse, rarely more than 15 feet wide, between 
cliffs which tower perpendicularly 500 feet or more; progress is slow? 
because the bed of the watercourse p once paved, is now rough, and it is 
only after marching for about 45 minutes that one emerges into broad 
day light in front of 'Pharaoh's Treasury \ the Khazna Firaun. This is 
a stupendous shrine faring the mouth of the Sik p a facade of Corinthian 
columns with a pediment crowned by an um about too feet above ground- 
level, all carved out of the rose-coloured rock in the rich style of the late 
Hellenistic period (photo. 154); the building has been identified by some as 
a temple of Isis. The great theatre lies about 6tio yards from the Kimna 
and beyond this the valley widens ; the public buildings of the city, the 
markets, a gymnasium, a nymph^ein w, a decorated gateway, temples, and 
palaces stood here on cither side of the stream, in a sort of avenue. Beyond 
them were city walls h but though both walls and buildings have been 
cleared in the last few decades, only the remains of the gateway and one 
temple, called sometimes the Kasr Firaun, sometimes the Kasr el Bint, arc 
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still visible. To the west rises a precipitous cliff, the Hah is , honeycombed 
with rock-cut houses and tombs, rising tier above tier, in every state of 
preservation, same of the more ambitious never completed. Other menu* 
mums have been constructed in the valleys north and south. The Peir, the 
greatest of all, lies to the north-west; it is a huge facade surmounted by an 
um which is nearly 30 feet high; to She south-east is E] Farasa and the 
Garden tomb, to the north-east El Khubza and the tomb of a former 
governor of the Roman province of Arabia, named Floncotiiuis, with a 
Latin inscription hearing the date a.d 8 1x7, In the decoration of the tombs 
Hellenistic elements, derived no doubt from Alexandria, are dominant, 
mainly classical pediments carved above Corinthian or Doric columns, 
but they are mingled with oriental features, obelisks and crow-step 
crenellations. The briefest visit to Petra will leave an ineffaceable impres¬ 
sion, but it would take days to explore all the scattered monuments and 
'high places'. 


appendix e 

THE ROYAL NAVY IN PALESTINE, 193^1938 

(These notes refer only to the work cf the Royal Navy in connexion mik 
Palestine and are not concerned with any other pari of the very extensive 
naval operations which were taking place in the Mediterranean both before 
and after the period under review). 

The Palestine troubles provided interesting evidence of the versatility of 
the Roy a] Navy and of the different tasks which it may be called upon to 
perform in an emergency. In April 193b there were only two battalions in 
Palestine |t and these with the help of the Navy succeeded m keeping 
the situation under control until they were reinforced by a division in 
September. 

As soon as the rioting started, two cruisers (at Haifa) were brought to 
short notice for steam in case they should be required at Jaffa* and aU ships 
prepared to land parties at short notice to assist the army and police, if 
required, in restoring law and order. The rioting became a serious menace, 
and from April onwards the Haifa Naval Force was primarily concerned 
with shore commitments. The following gives sonic idea of the different 
tasks undertaken by the Navy in this ares during 1936: 

Arms Traffic. On 26 June a patrol of the whole coast was instituted. As 
many as 150 vessels a week were sometimes searched and* although no 
arms were founds it was considered that as a preventive measure the patrols 
were effective. 

Landing Parties. Towards the end of July, at the request of the Army, 
naval platoons were landed on several occasions to reinforce either the 
police or military forces. They operated at first, not only in Haifa town, 
but also in surrounding country districts, undertaking the protection of 
Jewish settlements in the plain of Acre, and on the south side of Mount 
Carmel. From the end of July p however, their duties and those of marine 
units were restricted to the support of the military and police in Haifa, 
where their presence had a considerable moral effect in maintaining law 
and order. When the general strike broke out in August the Navy took 
over the control of Haifa town, in order to release troops for mobile opera¬ 
tions in the country* Nine naval platoons were landed and formed into 
the J Haifa Town Force 1 under the command of the Squadron Royal 
Marine Officer, 3rd Cruiser Squadron, At the end of the month arrange¬ 
ments were made to withdraw this force* but disturbance in the town 
continued and three Royal Marine platoons were again landed at the special 
request of the police. 

Pom-pom and Searchhght Larries, Armed lorries, fitted and manned by 
naval ratings, were firat used in June to combat the sniping of Arab bands. 
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The first pair of pom-pom and searchlight lorries proved so effective that 
during the following three months six more were brought into use. 

Artillery Assistance. Two howitzer*, maimed by naval crews, were 
stationed at the military camp at Nablus. Rebel snipers, who had begun 
to be troublesome, were successfully dispersed by them from the sur¬ 
rounding hiils. 

Fire-fighting. Several big fines, all in timber yards, occurred at Haifa in 
April, May, August, and September, and on each occasion large parties 
were landed from KM- sh ips to fight them . The work waa often dangerous, 
as there was usually no chance to do more than isolate the blaze, and on 
one occasion several bombs were found concealed among the burning 
timber. 

Railways. On the outbreak of the general strike thirteen crews* each 
consisting of a driver and fireman, were sent ashore daily from H.M. ships 
for training on the railways. In three weeks they were passed by the railway 
authorities as lit to take charge of trains. When Arab engine-drivers and 
railwaymen were forced to leave their jobs because of concentrated and 
serious intimidation by Arab extremists, the Navy immediately took 
charge, and with twelve traffic-control ratings, maintained service for about 
10 days. This had the desired effect* a serious dislocation was avoided, 
and the railwayman resumed work. Naval personnel also manned an 
armoured train which began to work on the standard-gauge line from 
Haifa to Lydda and Jerusalem in July. When troops were available for 
picketing the Line the Following month this train was dismantled,. but 
another was constructed and operated in & similar manner on the narrow- 
gauge line between Haifa and Samakh. These naval armoured trains did 
much to counteract the attempts at sabotage on the railways. Men from 
KM. ships also occasionally manned signal boxes. 

Other shore duties included assistance in demolition work at Jaffa in 
June 1936* and in customs control, which became a regular task from that 
month onwards. 

The early months of 1937 were comparatively quiet* but terrorism broke 
out again in the summer. The murder of the District Commissioner of 
Galilee and of a British constable (26 Sept. 1937) called for drastic action, 
and it was decided* with naval aid T to remove the root of the trouble by 
arresting and deporting the member* of the Arab Higher Committee. On 
1 October public announcement was made of the intended arrest of six 
memhers of the Arab Higher Committee and two other prominent dis¬ 
turbers of the peace. Five arrests were made, and the men concerned 
were deported in a British warship. The Mufti, however* managed to 
evade arrest, and eventually escaped to Syria. 

It was not until July 193®* however, that naval assistance was again 
required, following a new series of bomb outrages at Haifa, By this time 
there was every possibility of serious rebellion* or even of civil war. There 
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was no immediate prospect of military reinforcement, so that the arrival of 
a capital ship at Haifa had an important effect on the general situation. The 
landing of five naval platoons and the visible presence of a man-of-war at 
Haifa once again had a steadying influence on the populace. Landing- 
parties were soon busy on duties similar to those undertaken, in 1936* and 
the Navy again assisted in the control of the town. A Town Security Com¬ 
mittee, with a naval officer as Town Commander, was formed on 29 July, 
by which time naval platoons were working regularly as search parties, 
A naval detachment was providing howitzer crews, thus freeing troops for 
inland operations, including a successful round-up of bandits south-west 
of Carmel (26 July), Other naval assistance given to the armv included 
the taking over of the camp at Lydda {31 August), the manning of a mobile 
howitzer detachment on the northern frontier, the walling up of several 
streets which had been the scenes of some of the worst disorders, sad the 
demolition of the Arab 'Tin Town 1 district in Haifa—a squalid but 
necessary task. Hie combined operations of 1936^1938 provided an inter¬ 
esting inversion of the usual roles of the Army and the Navy, Normally 
the Army is responsible for the defences of naval bases. Here the positions 
were reversed; for the Navy, in providing landing-parties, secured the 
safety of the Army base, thereby freeing troops for operations in the 
surrounding districts. 
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TIME, CALENDARS, FESTIVALS, WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 

Time 

The system of time adopted in Palestine is Eastern European time, 
which is two hours Ln advance of Greenwich mean time. 

Calendars 

Four principal calendars are in use in Palestine and receive official 
recognition- two Christian* one Moslem, and one Jewish. 

The Gregorian Calendar, used in all Western lands, has in recent years 
extended to the East, and is observed by European and American residents., 
and by the Latin Church, 

The older Julian Calendar^ now thirteen days behind the Gregorian, 
is still used by the Orthodox Church, and by the Syrian and Palestinian 
Patriarchates, though the Holy Synod of the Oecumenical Patriarchate 
adopted the Gregorian calendar a few years ago. The lack of uniformity 
between the Latin and Orthodox Churches has some advantages, for it 
ensures that their major festivals — always a period of considerable anxiety 
to those responsible for order—fall on di fferent dates. 

The ^luslem Calendar comprises twelve lunar months; the Moslem year 
is therefore ten or eleven days shorter than the Gregorian or Julian, and 
festivals gradually rotate round the seasons, describing a complete cycle 
in about 33 yeans. The calendar is made mure complicated by grouping 
the Moslem years into cycles of thirty, of which nineteen arc "common 
years 1 of 354 days each, and eleven “intercalary years 1 each with an addi¬ 
tional day in the last month. The Hejira r the 1 flight* of Mohammad from 
Mecca, is reckoned to have taken place on the night of 20 June, a.p, 622, 
but the Moslem cm, instituted 17 years later by the Caliph Omar, dates 
from the first day of the first lunar month, Mohasram (Thursday, 15 July, 
Am, 622). Moslem years are prefixed with the letters a,h. The formula 
for the identification of the Gregorian year from the Moslem is: 

A.P. — A,H, — -- b b2l’54 

100 ' 

Thus 1 January, a.d, 1944, falls in A+it< 1363 


Moslem Lunar Months 


t. Moharram 

jo days 

7. Rajah 

, jg days 

2. 5 afar 

* 29 « 

8- Shabsin , 

• 29 „ 

Rabi el AwaJ . 

- 30 n 

9, Ramadan . 

* 3 * .» 

4, Rabi eth Thani 

. 29 „ 

l*, Shawal 

■ 29 »> 

5, Jumada d Awal 

■ 30 » 

it. Zul Kadeh 

• 30 „ 

6, Jumada cth Thani 

■ *9 « 

12. Zul Hija , 

- 29 .. < 


intercalary years) 
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The Jewish Calendar is also essentially lunar, but it is much more modi¬ 
fied than the Moslem. It varies from the Gregorian Calendar within a 
range of about three weeks. The Jewish year has twelve lunar months each 
of 39 or 30 days, hut to bring it periodically into line with the solar year an 
additional month of 3® days (Adar Sheni) is inserted seven times in every 
series of 19 years. There are, however, other complications; for instance, 
two days are observed for the festival of the New Year, and the first of 
these must not fall on the first, fourth, or sixth day of the week: the calendar 
has to be manipulated accordingly. The Jewish year 5704 (from the 
Creation of the Universe) began on 30 September 1943, 


Jewish Lunar Months' 


T. 

Tishri . 

1 JO days 

7. Nis&n 

t 30 days 

2, 

Ileshvan 

. 29 ,, 

S. Iyyar 

■ ^9 IT 

3 - 

Kislev * 

* 3 a i* 

9. Sivan 

- 30 «> 

4 - 

Tevct * 

* z 9 » 

to. Tamm . 

• 3*9 n 

5 ‘ 

Shrvat + 

* 3 * » 

tu Ab 

* 3 ° t* 

6 . 

Adar 

- *9 » 

12. Elul 

■ 29 t. 


The small sect of the Samaritans has a calendar of its own. 


Days of the Week 

Both the Moslem day and the Jewish day are reckoned from sunset to 
sunset - they therefore vary in length with the season, and what a European 
would call the night of Friday the 6th is the night of the Saturday the 7th 
in Moslem or Jewish style. 

There is, however, an additional complication. With Moslems there is 
both a civil month and a religious month, which may differ by one or two 
days. The latter begins at sunset of the day when the new moon is first 
seen after sunset, or at latest on the third evening after the astronomical 
new moon. This is a matter of considerable importance at the end of the 
fast-month of Ramadan. To avoid confusion p official documents should 
always be dated by the day of the week as well as the day of the month* ‘ 


Moslem Days of the Week 


Sunset Saturday ta 
* P Sundsy 
r* Monday 
fh Tuesday 
„ Wednesday 
n Thursday 

„ Friday 


ffunflct Sunday 
f t -Monday 
„ Tuesday 
u Wednesday 
it Thursday 
Friday 
„ Saturday 


Ynm el Ahad (lit. r firet day*) 

Yum el Ithnain {tit, “second day 1 ) 
Yam eth Thllatba (tit. “third day') 
Yom cl Arbaa (/if, J fourth day") 
Yom el Khaftlia f liL fifth day') 

Y«n cl Jumaa (tit, *day of rruniail') 
Yom u Sahl (tit, “seventh d»y h ) 


T hi etiurncrniing the month* it is usual to begin with K»p T the month in 
which the Passover occurs, in accordance wi [h God's command to Moses (Exodus 
di, a), (hough the New Year full*! on t Tishri, 
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Days of Rest T Holidays^ and Festivals 

Christians, Moslems, and Jews observe different "sabbaths" or days of 
rest, A strict Jew must abstain from all work on Saturday (sunset Friday 
to sunset Saturday); non-observant Jews in Palestine, almost without 
exception, will also refuse to work on tliat day, though for political or 
nationalist reasons rather titan religious. Moslems are less punctilious 
and are generally satisfied if they are given an hour or two to attend their 
mosque on Friday, but a strict Moslem wi[] require time to pray at noon 
nn every day ui the week, and in the month of Ramadan, when he fasts 
from dawn to sunset, he needs a shorter working day. Sunday is the 
official day of rest for Christians, as elsewhere, but all the religious com¬ 
munities observe a large number of festivals, and are often not disinclined 
to abstain from work on the occasion of the festival of a different com¬ 
munity. Palestine has, indeed, been described not inappropriately as the 
"Land of Three Sahbailts and Four To-morrows 1 , 

.Moslem Festivals. The principal Moslem festivals are: (official holidays 
are marked with an asterisk} 


Festival 


Date 


New Year , 

Yom Ashura (date of Nosh leaving the Ark, and of 
the death of Hussein at Kcrbek} , 

*Muled en Nehi or M* esh Slier if (Mohammad's 
birthday) ,**«*.* 
Muled A Hussein . .. . ... 

Lai hi er Raglan b (night of Muhammad's con¬ 
ception) . 

Muled es Soyida Zmah (festival of this grand¬ 
daughter of Mohammad) .... 
Lailat el Muraj or el Isra (night of Mohammad's 
„ ascent to heaven) ... * - 

Lailat el Baraut ('Night of Decrees’, when the 
guardian angels receive from the Almighty 
tablets recording the fate of their charges in the 
coming year) * . * 

Ramadan . ♦ * - * 

Lailat el Kmkr ( l Night of Power", on which the 
requests of fill worshippers are believed to be 
granted) .*..«* 

*Id tl Fcter (Skeker Bairam—3 days). 

Procession of the Kistea (the inner covering of the 
Kaaba shrine at Mecca) * 

Arqfeh (the eve of En Nakar) * 


1 Moharram 

10 Moharram 

12 Rabi el Awal 
6-2$ Rabi eth Than! 

Eve of first Friday in 
Rajab 

15 Rajab 

ay Rajah 


15 Bhaban 
1-30 Ramadan 


27 Ramadan 
i“3 Shawal 

25 Shawal 
q Zul Hija 
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Festival Bale 


*Id el A dim or En Nahar (Kurban Bairam —3 days. 

Lamb festival, marked by sacrifices; amongst 
beduin a camel is the victim, if possible, else¬ 
where a sheep or goat) 10-12 Zul Hija 

There are two additional Moslem Festival^ peculiar to Palestine, dated 
by the Orthodox Calendar: the Descent of the Holy Banner (1 Stmjak e$h 
Sherif) to Ncbi Musa, on the Friday before the Orthodox Good Friday; 
and tile Return of the Banner from Nebi Musa, on the Orthodox Maundy 
Thursday.* 

Jewish Festivals are divided into three categories: (i) days of rest, 
(ii) festivals on which work is permitted, and (iii) fasts., The chief arc as 
follows; (official holidays are marked with an asterisk) 

Date 


(i) Rash Mariana* (New Year: 2 days) 

(i) (hi) Yam Kippur* (Day of Atonement) 

(i) Sukk&t* (iat Day of Tabernacles) 

(1) Simkat Tara* (8th Day of Tabernacles and 
Festival of the Rejoicing of the Law) 

(ii) Manuka (Recovery of the Temple by Judas 

Maccahaeus). * 

(hi) Asara Betevet (Siege of Jerusalem) 

(ill) Taonit Esther (Fast of Esther) , 

(it) Purim (Feast of Lots) .. .. 

(i) Pesach (Passover: 1st* and 7th* days only 
are days of rest; 2nd to 6th days arc in 
category (ii)) 

(i) Shamml* (Pentecost) . 

(iii) Shiva Asar Betamus (Capitulation of Jeru¬ 

salem) 

(ill) Tisha Bear (Destruction of the Temple) 


1-2 Tishri 
10 Tishri 
15 Tishri 

z2 Tishri 

25 Kislev to 2 Tcvet 
to Tcvet 

13 Adar 

14 Adar (15 in Jeru¬ 
salem) 


15-21 Niaan 
6 SivajL 

17 Tanmz 
9 Ab 


Christian holidays which arc officially recognised, and observed accord¬ 
ing to the Gregorian or Julian Calendars, are New Year's Day, Epiphany, 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, Whit Monday, Christmas 
Day, and Boxing Day. 


Weights and Measures 

There are several systems of measures and weights in Palestine, varying 
in different parts of the country. They are a survival from the Ottoman 
period. The British Administration has on more than one occasion 
endeavoured to bring order out of chaos, chiefly by the introduction of 
the metric system which alone is now officially recognized. Recently, in 
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the autumn of 1942, a determined effort was made to suppress all its rivals, 
but some still persist in popular use. Thus, in measures of length and area 
the unit is the pic or draa^ but in *doth measure 1 a pic is 26^3 S inches long 
and in building and land measure 29-53 inches. A dunam equals 1,600 
square pies, or 919 square metres {0 23 acre). But this is the official dunam, 
and in practice the size of the dunam ranges between 900 and i,oqo square 
metres. 

Measures of weight indude the dirhem (3-205 grammes)* 4&0 of which 
constitute an okha or *okc\ In northern Palestine two okka amount to a 
roil, but in southern Palestine 315 of them are required to reach the same 
weight, In consequence* the ftmtar (100 rotl) weighs 564 lb. in northern 
Palestine and 634 lb. in the south. For capacity the tahbeh is complicated 
by being the equivalent of 50-6 lb, for barley, but of 44 lb T for wheat. In 
southern Palestine a jarm contains 22 litres of olive oil (20-2 kilograms), 
but in the north olive oil is measured by the rotl (2-5 kg.), 

A tabbeh of wheat in Jerusalem measures 8 roll (23 kg.), in Hebron 9 
rotl, in Nablus 13*33 roil. In Nablus a tabbeh of other agricultural 
products varies from 9^75 rotl (sesame) to 13-75 (kersenneh), with six inter¬ 
mediate weights Similarly a kail at Haifa is either s8 rotl of barky or 
sesame* or 28-5 rotl of other products. In Hebron* however, a kail of 
barky is only 6 25 rotl, and in other places and for other products it varies 
within a wide range. 

This system of weights must be sufficiently difficult fur the purchaser* 
if not for the vendor. But the complications do not end here. The long 
list of standard weights is for many a small shopkeeper and hawker of no 
interest. A recent correspondent in a Palestine periodical suggested that 
the prohibition in Druteronomy (xxv, 13) is still appropriate. "Thou shall 
fun have in thy bag divers weights h a great and a small." lie continued: 
"Since those words were written,, nothing has changed. When vou want 
to buy something from one of these hawkers, he puts a stone on one side 
of the scales, your purchase on the other, and he says, “ Tha^s what it 
weighs; pay your money and take your goods M f and you are unable to 
know- exactly what you have bought/ A piece of old iron or other object 
collected out of the gutter sometimes takes the place of the stone. 
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Tajm-e I. Frequency of Wind Direction 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 


Table I —continued 
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Wr 


u 

3* 

2ft 

16 

ill 

17 

I I 

IX 

1 + 

22 

37 



NW, 

317 

aft 

33 

34 

4 1 

94 

47 

*3 

41 

43 

34 

26 



Calm 

□ 

□ 

□ 

a 

e 

a 

ft 

1 

ft 

2 

q 

□ 


Beets be tn 
fTgil-J4) 

N. 

S 

ft 

7 

7 

4 

3 

1 

1 

I 

3 

7 

3 

4 

(DNiw, 

ME. 

fi 

9 

4 

4 

7 

1 

1 

I 

ft 

4 

Eft 

3 

4 

*8dd hr?.} 

E, 

Ji 

14 

17 

ll 

1ft 

5 

J 

2 

3 

Ift 

i5 

24 

13 


SE. 

□4 

1? 

ZJ 

*3 

B 

S 

1 

I 

4 

7 

11 

22 

11 


S. 

14 

■ a 

9 

7 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

8 

11 

7 


sw. 

11 

13 

3 

7 

ft 

7 

7 

3 

1 

3 

i 

a 

T 


w. 

11 

E4 

ift 

u 

It 

97 

4ft 

44 

4* 

37 

ZD 

| S 

37 


NW. 

2 

3 

3 

6 

7 

1 7 

3 

ft 

9 

5 

3 

3 

$ 


Calm 

6 

10 


S3 

33 

3« 

3* 

|6 

33 

21 

12 

iq 

13 

y. fa?dan Valley 













TLbcfLu 

Nr 

ft 

a 


d 

q 

□ 

ft 

D 

q 

ft 

9 

q 



ML 

D 

q 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

ft 

□ 

q 

a 

D 



E, 

3 

11 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1 0 

q 

ft 

a 

D 

Ift 

39 



SE. 

o 

a 

0 

D 

□ 

0 

ft 

O 

0 

ft 

q 

0 



Sr 

« 

0 

Id 

ft 

ft 

ft 

0 

ft 

□ 

1 

ft 

3 



3W_ 

| o 

0 

0 

ft 

ft 

ft 

□ 

ft 

& 

0 

ft 

D 



W. 

ID 

7 

ft 

33 

71 

93 

Iftft 

58 

33 

42 

>3 

ft 



NW. 

Q 

ft 

0 

□ 

D 

D 

a 

□ 

q 

ft 

q 

0 



Cilra 

Hi 

81 

7? 


ID 

7 

D 

43 

77 

55 

77 

es 


J ETIEJirU 

(1021-34? 

N. 

ly 

14 

3b 

17 

JD 

ift 

U 

*3 

19 

23 

29 

T& 

jS 

^ObitM, pB», 

, NE. 

13 

U 

31 

aft 

ST 

34 

II 

34 

3* 

35 

ZD 

*4 

It 

J4K, und 

E. 

3 

4 

fi 

7 

5 

6 

ft 

7 

a 

7 

s 

2 

ft 

2O0o bra.? 

SE_ 

4 

ft 

6 

iq 

11 

*$ 

19 

ift 

14 

in 

7 

7 

ift 


S. 

ft 


3 

1 

0 

a 

IX 

u 

a 

7 

a 

7 

ft 


sw. 

ii 

■5 

7 

3 

4 

5 

7 

a 

9 

4 

7 

f ID 

7 


w* 

14 

14 

ift 

8 

6 

ft 

ft 

4 

3 

5 

a 

13 

ft 


NW. 

43 

IX 

« 

10 

ift 

14 

14 

ij 

12 

14 

it 

45 

ift 


Cilm 

4 

9 

1 4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

B 

ft 

a 

I 4 

5 
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T.utLE I —continued 



Table II T Temperature 
(Degrees Fahrenheit) 



Jan, 

Frt. 

Mm-. 

Apr. 

-Uw! Jm 

pdy 

Arif- 

■Stff.j 

Ofji. 

Net. 


y«r 

1. Cilflfl 












— 


Ac*e (1948-40) 














Mean 

5ft 

J-s 

54 

*4 

60 

71 

89 

St 

77 

73 

69 

39 

70 

M.D. II LAI. 

66 

66 

7® 

73 

So 

*3 

86 

63 

87 

8j 

tb 

69 

78 

M.D. ItLLJl. 

47 

47 

44 

51 

58 

fi4 

74 

71 

68 

61 

jfl 

5* 

5S 

AfaiaLu^ Jirtiv. 

3t 

fii 

04 

m 

Jin 

199 

Ql 

93 

HA 

loS 

97 

84 

_ 

Aljsotucir min. 

35 

35 

14 

4* 

46 

54 

6n 

59 

JS 

fi 

4* 

a* 

— 















Mean 

1? 

53 

4a 

4? 

74 

78 

Si 

83 

Si 

76 

6g 

fc 

71 

M.D. max. 

6s 

66 

7i 

7* 

83 

86 

&i 

90 

R8 

85 

79 

ta 

TO 

M,D. Inin., 

49 

3& 

5^ 

53 

fi 5 

70 

73 

76 

74 

69 

8o 

31 

fia 

M-M, max . 

7* 

77 

34 

93 

59 

55 

9! 

91 

04 

94 

0a 

77 

roi 

iM-M min. 

41 

4+ 

45 

JO 

37 

CiJ 

3* 

7S 

6ft 

6 l 

3* 

05 

41 

Abaalute mu. 

79 

37 

*□4 

fofl 

inft 

JOT 

96 

99 

l&J 

:□□ 

97 

01 


Abaci E lil e min. 

33 

37 

1ft 

44 

53 

53 

67 

69 

64 

37 

4* 

IS 

— 

Jifh (xfo?-it) 














M«n 

13 

57 

6* 

6j 

7& 

74 

78 

79 

77 

71 

&3 

59 

60 

M.n r mu. 

64 

66 

75? 

73 

80 

u 

67 

If 

H7 

83 

74 

69 

77 

M.D. rmn. 

*7 

iS 

511 

54 

60 

*4 

68 

89 

6? 


55 

J6 

98 

M.M. I'LBX. 


So 

»7 

S3 

04 

AS 

51 

91 

9* 

flx 

»3 

77 


M, M. min. 

17 

+t 

43 

43 

J2 

38 

62 

83 

fti 

51 

4 * 

44 

_ . 

AEmdIuU m 

Aft 

S7 

93 

*8 

JOB 

91 

97 

93 

9J 

09 

SB 

Jf 

__ 

A In a] Lit c min. 

1* 

19 

39 1 

4* 

4& 

57 

39 

61 

6a 

53 

49 


— 
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Job. 

Frf. 

Afar. 

Apt. 

'fa-, 7 urzr 

J tfj 

Aiif. 

Stflt. 

OtL 

jVol 1 . 

Dec. 

Ywf 

TeI AvJt ( 1938 - 4*0 


5» 












Mmd 

55 

81 

66 

71 

7ft 

89 

fil 

7* 

73 

64 

58 

69 

M,D, ™. 


*5 

79 

T5 

So 

S 5 

89 

40 

£6 

Si 

74 

66 

77 

iM.L>. 11 LLD. 

45 


5 T 

58 

fta 

67 

7t 

71 

7S 

65 

57 

5 a 

60 

Absolute DIM, 

Jo 

S3 

yo 

190 

its 

I 0 O 

95 

9ft 

JQ5 

104 

99 

t9 

— 

Absolute miiw 

J? 

3» 

3* 

*5 

5 3 

56 

65 

ftft 

63 

55 

47 

18 

— 

Gasi fi 93 :-j 4 > 














Mean 

1J5 

s& 

60 

64 

79 

74 

77 

7ft 

76 

7i 

6 ? 

SO 

67 

fM.EX mi,. 


6 J 

7& 

75 

Si 

&4 

8 ft 

S7 

K 6 

83 

77 

69 

77 

M.D. min. 


4 & 

49 

13 

S3 

64 

6 S 

69 

67 

6 a 

$6 

49 

57 

Absolute rq»K. 

*4 

94 

t04 

HO 

IPS 

III 

lQ± 

9ft 

io 8 

99 

97 

8 ? 


AbiDEiJtc min 

3° 

IS 

37 

44 

47 

1 + 

6 l 

61 

57 

51 

44 

35 

— 

a: r /aland 














Nazareth ( 1891 - 1906 !' 
rvl-ctua 


J4 

56 

ft! 

63 

74 

7ft 

79 

77 

75 

63 

54 

6 ft 

M.D- nwr 

5? 

6 a 


74 

T9 

S 6 

89 

90 

So 

8 ft 

7ft 

8 a 

77 

M-I5- min. 

** 

43 

46 

53 

57 

fri 

*7 

61 

65 

6 * 

S3 

46 

55 

'■i LM. mu. 

ST 

71 

fij 

94 

V B 

99 

97 

95 

IOD 

99 

88 

77 


11-AT. miiL 

11 

3* 

IS 

43 

4U 

51 

fti 

«4 

57 

55 

45 

36 

— 

Absolute ma-T. 

:j 

79 

93 

9ft 

I0J 

lit 

*99 

IDO 

110 

IPS 

9ft 

85 


Abwkm mjn. 

i 8 

It 

35 

49 

4 ft 

59 

59 

til 

54 

5* 

35 

s S 

— 

Jtfltll (l OJ T - 34 > 














Mr. an 

5* 

$4 

53 

*3 

72 

77 

So 

Si 

77 

74 

fts 

55 

67 

M-D- imi. 

Si 

65 

7i 

7® 

88 

■j a 

93 

95 

93 

SS 

79 

66 

81 

MD. min. 

45 

45 

49 

53 

60 

*5 

641 = 

70 

ftg 

63 

5* 

4S 

5S 

Absolute mix. 

ffl 

83 

w 

109 

[60 

tin 

108 

lay 

lag 

T °1 

9 ft 

fl4 


Absolute min- 


33 

14 

41 

4S 

5° 

51 

til 

5? 

It 

4t 

33 

— 

fidr Jemk] (iu^- 44 ) 














Mean 

55 

5J 

61 

*7 

73 

7ft 

79 

HO 

7ft 

yt 

to 

59 

69 

M.D, nm> 

Si 

64 

71 

7* 

Si 

89 

9o 

91 

8 g 

86 

75 

66 

77 

MD. min. 

Jff 


31 

5ft 

61 

6 l 

68 

69 

67 

6 j 

57 

54 

59 

Absolute ms*. 

J# 


95 


199 

113 


J« 

in 

194 

IDD 

85 


| 

1 

JJ 

JJ 

aa 

44 

5* 

56 

61 

64 

57 

5ft 

4* 

38 

— 

JcmulzM ( 1913 - 34 ) 














Mean 

4? 

4® 

si 

fti 

Ay 

71 

78 

75 

73 

69 

ftl 

54 

ft? 

M,P, nip. 

34 

55 

61 

7* 

81 

"5 

S7 

8 S 

S5 

So 

70 

59 

71 

M.U. mm. 

4J 

4J 

45 

55 

56 

fto 

*3 

*1 

6 a 

58 

53 

45 

53 

Qian. 

So 

67 

Ho 

85 

yj 

S* 

oft 

57 

96 

90 

78 

5B 


* M,M. min. 

2 * 

13 

14 

41 

46 

51 

5ft 

59 

56 

51 

4x 

34 

_ 

Absolute mn, 

70 

flu 

87 

tea 

791 

107 


sea 

I 0 r) 

96 

88 

79 

*7 

_ _ 

AbinlutE rnin_ 

z 6 

*7 

a*> 

3ft 

4^ 

47 

Jft 

5S 

50 

47 

39 

— 

El Latrttn (igai-la) 














Muu 

54 

ST 

SO 

ft? 

74 

77 

So 

ft3 

79 

75 

ft? 

59 

89 

M. D. mu. 

6 i j 

6 t 

T9 

So 

Sft 

91 

95 

9S 

9 J 

8 ft 

77 

6 ft 

ft* 

M,"P, -men. 


■4* 

4S? 

S3 

59 

*5 

66 

68 

66 

63 

57 

51 

xH 

fM.M. iiLii. 

7 s 

8 * 

8 ft 

1 DO 

ID* 

194 

Ini 

iPl 

TOO 

9ft 

93 

Ba 


fB&M. erdn.. 

3* 

4^ 

43 

4ft 

■5 J 

39 

ft] 

*5 


57 

49 

4J 


} Absolute mu. 


01 

91 

[04 

109 

ill 


101 * 

lag 

107 

99 

87 

__ 

tAbvolute min. 

J7 

37 

+0 

41 

49 

57 

tc 

61 

6 * 

5i 

41 

36 

— 

1 Itsimn (lftg 6 -ig 14 ) 














Mtiii 

45 

4* 

11 

5ft 

66 

ft9 

7* 

n 

71 

67 

37 

49 

60 

M-D, mu. 

5* 

5& 

*1 

71 

So 

*4 

ftft 

17 

§5 

Ea 

6 ? 

57 

71 

M.D. mm. 

37 

16 

41 

4ft 

51 

55 

57 

59 

57 

54 

46 

49 

4ft 

M.M. inn 

65 

76 

7b 

ft 6 

91 

97 

64 

9 ft 

04 

gi 

So 

71 

_ 

MM, min. 

1 # 


31 

34 

4* 

4ft 

5e 

51 

4S 

44 

37 

54 

. _ 

Absolute mao;, 

j5 

7& 

84 

91 

IOI 

1*5 

]□! 

IOJ 

TUI 

gB 

Sf 

77 


Abtuluit mici„ 

*0 

*5 

15 

J 1 

34 

43 

45 

4B 

45 

43 

34 

27 

— 
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Table II —continued 



7sm. 

Fffc 

Mm. 

. ! iUdiv 

7am 

.Mj 


Aiff. 

Pet. 

A T «/. 

I}*E- 

JfflT 

BMHbEbi ( 1 ^ 21-345 














Mtin 

*4 

5# 

fk> 

fifi 

73 

77 

79 

80 

77 

73 

&7 

58 

fa 

M.rx m*i. 

6 J 


75 

Kz 

go 

03 

04 

04 

93 

fa 

£0 

fig 

82 

M.U. min. 


*1 

4S 

JO 

5fi 

fa 

64 

*4 

61 

57 

51 

4fi 

51 

Absolute mu. 

fa 


9& 

104 

] Id 

“5 

108 

107 

111 

lOJ 

gfi 

66 


Absolut* min 

fa 

3* 

34 

3* 

+0 

4* 

54 

5J 

40 

45 

so 

33 

— 

3 . Valiey 

TLberina < 1 1 ge*) 














Mho 

5* 

5S 

63 

So 

77 

84 

87 

as 

fa 

8 a 

70 

fil 

73 

M.D. mu. 

S 3 

■OS 

7J 

8 t 

00 

07 


EOS 

fa 

9t 

70 

60 

fa 

M.O, min. 

47 

49 

53 

5* 

fa 

7“ 

74 

7* 

71 

fa 

fin 

S3 

Cj 

MM* 

7J 

77 

BE 

0 * 

ion 

EOS 

1*8 

*□7 

■fa 

101 

0 * 

Hz 


M.JV1, mm. 

39 

43 

« 

50 

a& 

fa 

TO 

75 

fa 

Oi 

53 

4f 

___ 

MbwlUEC mu. 

7 J 

82 

97 

loi 

109 

114 

111 

I El 

111 

lsi 4 

1 nn 

88 

_ 

JAfaoInta min. 

Jf 

J7 

40 

41 

5- 

50 

fa 

07 

JO 

57 

48 

39 

— 

UeijJH 0 i JJC-+d 1 














Mcqji 

5* 

58 

fa 

fa 

n 

El 

83 

*7 

81 

70 

7n 

SO 

71 

M.lJ. max. 

l >6 

fig 

77 

84 

Oi 

07 

00 

ion 

98 

Of 

70 

71 

Ed 

M.D. mm. 

45 

4^ 

48 

53- 

10 

06 

71 

7a 

fa 

fa 

56 

48 

38 

Ahwlut# etau. 

■ir 

67 

97 

Jfa 

1J4 

S±J 

111 

rag 

1 EK 

IcS 

IDO 

85 


AbsaJuti: rrisd. 


54 

33 

4* 

48 

54 

fa 

fa 

f 6 

51 

4Z 

33 

— 

Jeridso ( 1421 - 34 ) 














Mean 

57 

50 

fa 

71 

fa 

S3 

18 

88 

85 

80 

7 1 

6 a 

74 

M. Li. max. 

Sir 

71 

70 


07 

101 

1 HJ 

10 ^ 

too 

04 

fa 

74 

EE 

M.D. filth- 

fjp 

51 

55 

fa 

*7 

73 

75 

76 

7f 

fig 

fii 

53 

fif 

AtualEEtc muL 

fa 

EB 

JOQ 

117 

iao 

1 ib 

114 

*17 

117 

107 

99 

85 


AbnnSu.it min. 

17 

n 

13 

47 

I® 

50 

fa 

70 

fa 

57 

46 

3* 

— 

4 . Dtnrf Sat 














Kntfh End (4 ynS ob 
M-euai 

5* 

60 

07 

73 

81 

@fi 

IS 

as 

fa 

70 

fa 

6 l 

7$ 

f MD. mu. 

dtf 

70 

70 

84 

03 

07 

*0 

05 

94 

0 * 

Bz 

71 

fa 

r M,D. min. 

5* 

5 2 

sfi 

6 l 

&7 

75 

76 

78 

74 

fa 

$0 

54 

fa 

AbanLuie m«. 

75 

*7 

07 

ifa 

111 

til 

108 

lo« 

109 

103 

03 

fa 


Abanlult min. 

37 

J4 

43 

4V 

50 

fa 

fa 

71 

fa 

50 

43 

37 

— 

$. Trmqmilitri 

Animm ( 1 - 934-4 n 














■STvTtui 


4® 

55 

Ci 1 

69 

75 

77 

78 

73 

fa 

&□ 

39 

64 

|M.D. max. 

If 

J& 

6 i 

73 

83 

EB 

So 

or 

88 

81 

70 

59 

73 

IM,D, min 


4° 

44 

49 

S& 

fil 

Si 

*5 

fi* 

17 

5* 

41 

gz 

M+M. max. 

*5 

7 * 

Bz 

9T 

00 

00 

08 

lai 

00 

9* 

@3 

fa 

103 

M_M. mdn. 


H 

34 

33 

4* 

5* 

58 

5 S 

55 

5* 

4 D 

34 

*0 

AbBQlLile mu. 

7* 

*J 

00 

103 


ln 4 

103 

1119 

103 

fa 

01 

77 


Abtolirte mm- 


33 

jfi 

34 

43 

4* 

sti 

55 

33 

44 

35 

iS 

— 


* JSSa— igae. 

f Lett 10*3-4- 
t 1890-9. 

I 1 5 vein' obfcmtior.i. 
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Table III. Relative Humidity {%) 



Jan. 

FA. 

Mar. 


May 

7ini( 

July 

JfccW- 

£ttvr. 

Oft, 

AT^i. 

Die. 

Ytat 

J. CostAt 

Acre ([gzS-u&J 

7* 

77 


&? 

66 

7® 

74 

73 

63 

ff 

65 

7 ® 

70- 

tlalfa £9 yn," china.) 

7* 

7t 


&(P 

70 

7J 

71 

68 

67 

56 

fig 

7* 

fig 

[Obsr.5. c-Jdo. £400, 

end 21 GO hrt.) 
jafla (Swpim) 

7fi 

73 

7i 

71 

7t 

73 

7+ 

71 

7 a 

yg 

7! 

73 

7a 

(iKg6—igog) 

(ObnE£j. &7M, t;iro, 

■ind ;iw hr*..) 
fiaiz <i ga r-34) 

77 

75 

6-3 

63 

*3 

6? 

7a 

?z 

7* 

70 

Gq 

73 

7* 

(.Obiru. o-Sdo Ilti.] 

2. /iiinrsiJ 

Jenin (I gzfr-7 and 

fiz 

*4 

Gz 

61 

4i 

63 

** 

66 

67 

66 

61 

3ff 

63 

I'i37-S) 

Beit Jemjltsyn/ 

74 

74 

6? 

-SO 

Jft 

63 

68 

73 

73 

67 

66 

69 

&7 

uharu.} 

J er.-snL hti f 1918—J 4} 

?8 

7-1 

6d 

5-3 

44 

4* 

Jo 

55 

fc 

S B 

6z 

73 

36 

(OblEU. 08 &B 1 its 1 
iLl l^trun frgqj-iz} 

Sf 

*3 

61 

37 

ID 

33 

53 

55 

57 

55 

55 

61 

57 

(Obana. o 6 dq, szoo, 
und rfloo Sira.) 

3 Eebran tiSg6-igi4) 

S3 

7* 

74 

6 l 

JJ 

$4 

53 

55 

6a 

62 


bo 

66 

IJeemheha ( 19 * 1 - 34 ) 

78 

?S 

*7 

37 


30 

&T 

&7 

70 

66 

67 

7* 

66 

(Ghana.. good tin.] 

A- JuTitm 

TLberuu [ i Bofr-ioag) 

7* 

67 

*3 

5& 

30 

4* 

5° 

J8 

5° 

40 

6a 

68 

5? 

£Qb*na. oEm and 
i6»hn.) 

Heiiin £g yri r r nfe*ru.) 
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Table VII. Mean Duration of Sunshine at North End of Dead Sea 
Monthly Mean for 1932-1933 
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Table VIII — continued 
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rfiif. 1 

Sep r. 

Of(, 

AW. 


¥v 

JCJ’pa-alem (iSgfi- 
*9®S> 

F-L LjCrun (]go6-[i> 
riethl-r||-i:L 

Azmnin >; 1924—41) 

■ * 

11 

I 04 

a-$ 

* 1 

0-4 

ID 

£h'3 

0 

Ek 

1 a 

0 

a 

0 

□ 

O 

fi 

0 

a 

0 

fi 

fi 

a 

1 & 

□ 

a 

0 

0 ‘ 

0 « 

« I 

fi 

0 

fi 1 

0 

D 

a 

0 

D 

fi 

4 1 

If 

D 

a 

*-? 

a 

fi- 4 

o-a 

^‘9 

or 

4'0 

rCi 

































































METEOROLOGICAL TABLES 


S 6 S 


T able X 1 L ftfean Number of Days frith Thvndgr 



Jan, 

FrA. 

Mur. 

.-[fjr. 

Afflj- 

Jwflf 


dl^r 

S-rpJ. CJl-E. 


Da. 


J, Omil 

XfcrrCwft) 

Haifa 

Jib {Haroiu) f i3g£ ■ 
■ 555 } 

Gaia 

0 

i 

□-a 

P ‘7 

O 

I 

T '4 

00 

0 

O 

1-4 

ft'Q 

X 

X 

, *3 

□ 1 

0 

4 

°' 3 i 

g-j 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

P 

a 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

i 

I 

1-0 

g *7 

S 

4 

iB 

11 

3 

a 

r* 

i 4 

10 

8 

a. Jnliuid 

JcruiaJem tiggHfi- 
jijoj) 

*4 

e-T 

Jl 

10 

08 

41 

4 

P 

0 

o 9 

14 

It? 

7’4 

n^ir Jrrcul <E^K) 

El L-iEnin (TfliQfi-ia^ 

BtHtJiahern 

UApoa 

e 

o-+ 

*2 

O'} 

3 

e -7 

P'* 

14 

4 

4‘6 

T '□ 

4 

Q -7 

C '3 

01 

4 

4'6 

I’D 

ti’S 

D 

0 

P 

a 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

a 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

i'0 

a >7 

0-8 

4 

i k fi 

0-T 

J-J 

1 

* p 4 

4 

o-j 

1 TO 

81 

4 >n 

6-0 

3, Jordan l r #Uty 
Tabula (lrjnp-ia, 

arid iQif) 

a-f 

JO 

rj 

1*4 

* r 5 

0 

4 

0 

QJ 

a-S 


10 

184 

4. ThOHfbnlmi 
AmifUjfi (1014-4.1) 

□■4 

O* 


□-G 

0 Ci 

*. 1 

P 

0 1 

D'i 

g-g 

] 

Q-J 

J’D 


Table XIII, A fefjfi Number of Day's with Hail 



lux. 

Frt. 

Jftr. 

dpT- 

M*y 

Jimff 



Stpi, 

Opf, 

A T *c. 

J3«, 

Fmt 

1 - Cmi| 

Aen (iggBJ 

JuJld ( Sojijnij JiSgO- 
IttOlJ 

J - Inland 

1405) 

Bdl Jama] (xgiftl 

O L-i Lruji 

IfethUJi-TiL 

*■& 

OJ 

1 D 

tt - 3 

0-4 

3 

g 

PS 

3 

4T 

o6 

0 

4 

0-6 

1 

0-6 

4-B 

P 

P 

0 ’t 

4 

C'J 

*T| 

0 

0 

P‘i 

0 

0 

4 

4 

D 

4 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

O 

4 

0 

4 

a 

P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

D 

O 

4 

O 

4 

4 

■+ I 

T 

□’3 

0-1 

□ 

0-J 

0 

0 

■ I 

D’7 

4 

O'J 

0'3 

8 

1 i 

3 

at 

2'1 


A *m 


0 o 









































APPENDIX H 


CONVERSION TABLES 
METRIC AND BRITISH UNITS 

All metallic standards art subject to molecular change* Tables differ accord¬ 
ing to the date of the comparison on which they rest. These are ba-sed on ihe 
i 3 g 6 comparison between Yard and Me ere p which ves < 
i metre = 39-370113 inches. 

Tables t to 6 give the ratios between units of the same sort. 

Space h and printing, deny die use of many decimal figures 'Therefore such 
a figure as o l oooooo 3^ is given as yiX ip -7 1.which means that the first 
significant figure is the seventh after the decimal pc.int: a- non 1925 becomes 
1-915 < to -1 , and 0^000734 is 7-34 X io _i ). 

Tables 7 to ao give ratios in extensn between single units. 

These deal with conversions from metric into the equivalent Hritinfa units. 

Figures referring to metric units are given in italics; metric units (1 to gl¬ 
ia re given at the top of each table, reading horizontally from left to right; 
metric lens read vertically from top to bottom on extreme right and left of 
the table. 

Thus in Tabic 8 P if £7 centimetres arc to be converted to inches, the <3 b 
read on the left edge, and following the horizontal line until it comes in the 
7 onii column the answer 34^252 is read, 

LIST OF TABLES 

1. Units of Length 
z* Units of Area 

3. Units of Volume 

4. Units of Weight 
3. Units of Pressure 

6 , Yield* pec Area 

7, Metres to Feet 

8, Centimetres to Inches 

9, Kilometres to Statute Miles 

1 Or Square Metres to Square Feel 

11. Hectares to Acres 

iz, Square Kilometres to Square Miles 

13, Cubic Metres to Cubic Feet 

14 Kilogrammes to Pounds 

ig. Litres Ip Gallons 

16, Metric Tons to Tons 

i7< Quintals per Hectare Ip Tons per Acre 

18. Numhers per Square Kilometre to Numbers per Square Mile 

19. Degrees Centigrade to Degrees Fahrenheit 

10, Millibars, Millimetre* of Mercury, and Inches of Mercury 


TABLE 1 . UNITS OF LENGTH 


CONVERSION TABLES 




Rough ruiti: t squire kilometre - i square 
i hectare ■» acr-eft. 





























TABLE 3, UNITS OF VOLUME 
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CONVERSION TABLES 
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o 


e 



3 rt rt 

■- j. 0 

1 ff ? ° 

3 3 8 S n 

I 

F 

0 

t-L 

X 

? & 

on « 

O □ 0 f 1 

— H rH I-, ■+■ 

1 

s 

C* 

•« 

r x 

*P O rt 

Js - a 

7 1 X M 

□ □ O « 

" ^ H ^ 


w 

■J 


C 




.M 

r 

§ 

0 

1 

" 7 X 

tm. 

1 

S’ sag 

2 x x K 

O Q 0 |r. 


n K ■ r> 


T 7 T T 


O Q O O 

ft 

X X X X 

4 

■—■ T' J 

O 0 D n 

3 | fl 

ce«&qp^- 


^ Cs ^ ^ 


rufr 1 : To rum metric into timish tons deduct ij per cent*. 


























TABLE 5. UNITS OP PRESSURE 


I 

CONVERSION TABLES 
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w 

c- 

P 
P 
« 
«—1 
h 1 " 1 


UJ 

I-) 

g 


i 
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I 

fc 

c* 

* 

i-~ 

O 

« - N 

i 

-=: 

1 

1 

i 

| 

m- 

1 

^ 2 

2 X 

UV □ 

rt Ni ■-■ 
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t* H 

'o 0 
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X X 
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IE 
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H : : 


■n n i'. 
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TABLE 7 , METRES TO FEET, i metre - 3 28084 feet 


570 


CONVEFSfON TABLES 
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fc-f r. n n n m, to i-m ft ft ft ft 1 


; t if ft ^ - ft*P b fi in» b ft 
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" ft ^ 3 n ^w - 

rO ‘-3 £3 IT. 1 ^ 0 yC p ?-. 


p » 9 p * 'P p h tfl 1 

ft t>>- *■ « -ui L rt '&, b .fi ft, ft- r — - - " "- 1 

■ ^-. .-». M . ft» .-» ^.1. -h. a 2 S- fti _. : _ 


TZ "*■ L" 8 " u ■ ■X 1 ♦ t' & H iflM "■ fTi ^3 p- fl K1 ft. h £?■ w - 4 r f- -0 

Q ro W. U 'i 1 & 1-.. C- P H ■' rt ‘-J5 -O H w. P fh V. c W .pq nj 1ft W « 

^ " « m ri « o o r, t t * ^ ir ir f g 'C cmh sis * p c o- 0 


Q 0< no 


ca •& r 4 
; H ft a& +■ 

' rOhO & P ‘2 O lftp« W&O U 0 «S& h| LO.K S 1 ft«' IftDQ - 

1H t — - n nffnHFH-ttnmviggg h ajjg Pd^ipa 
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1VD & H >C “ - 


p r^yi ftrt ow« ^ ^ Oh 9 

o r , -p \st n + r- O' bn ft r^- b t-s ft so 

-._ g g M 
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CONVERSION TABLES 5J1 
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572 conversion tables 



& a S ts.^g C-. □ - -i M S- ^ r ^ S ** is ■*■> -■* V* -o r*, =* On a 
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TABLE 8, CENTIMETRES TO INCHES 
i centimetre — 0-393701 inches 
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TABLE ia SQUARE METRES TO SQUARE FEET 

i s(|Uiirc metre = 10 * 763911 square feet 
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TABLE 12 . SQUARE KILOMETRES TO SQUARE MILES 
j square kilometre = 0-386103 square miles 
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TABLE 14 . KILOGRAMMES TO POUNDS 
i kilogramme “ 1-20462 pounds 
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TABLE 16 - METRIC TONS TO TONS 
i metric ton = 0-984207 ton 
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APPENDIX I 

AUTHORSHIP, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND MAPS 
AUTHORSHIP 

The volume has been mainly written by Albert M. Hyamson (late 
Director of Immigration, Palestine), Lieutenant-Colonel K. Mason 
(Professor of Geography, University of Oxford), and Sir John L. My res 
(Fellow of New College, Oxford). Contributions have been made by 
Professor P. A. Buxton (.London School of Hygiene and Tropica! Modi- 
cine], Dr. Norman White [late Indian Medical Service), Dr. J. V. Harrison 
(Department of Geology, University of Oxford), Mr. F .Ballard (Royal Roi anic 
Gardens, Kew) p Mrs, Grace Crowfoot, and Mrs. Margaret Kirk. Techni¬ 
cal information and photographs have been supplied by the Admiralty* 
the War Office, the Colonial Office, the Meteorological Office, the Roval 
Geographical Society, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and others. Maps 
and plans have been prepared in the drawing office of the Oxford sub¬ 
section under the direction of Mr. K. W. Hartland. 

SELECT LIST OF BOOKS AND MAPS 

The literature of Palestine is exceptionally large. A nearly complete 
bibliography is P. Thomsen: Systematised BihEographie fur Paldstim i- 
Litermtm t (4 voEs.; in progress 190& et seqf. The following list, w ith very 
few exceptions, contains only books in English that can be easily and use¬ 
fully consulted. 

The Bible illustrates vividly the geography, and the life and customs of 
the beduin to-day T and is the chief source-book for the earlier hisiorv. 
Conversely, knowledge of the customs and life of the beduin illustrates the 
Bible narrative. 

Official Publications 

His Majesty's Government has published every year an exhaustive 
Report on Palestine and I ransjordan. The most recent is for the year 
{Colonial, No . l 56 ). 

For the British Administration before 1923 there are: 

rlfl Interim Repoti on the Civil Administration of Palestine during the 
period July /, icj 20 -Jime jo, ig 2 i (Cmd. 1499-1921). 

Repot t of the High Commissioner on the Administration of Palestine, 1 ^ 20 - 

ms («w>- 

From 1924 onwards the Minutes of the Sessions of the Permanent Man¬ 
dates Commission report verbatim lhe discussions of that body on the 
British Government^ Reports, There is much valuable material h other 
publications of the British Government, notably the Reports of successive 

A 90 S Pp 
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Commissions appointed to inquire into the disturbances, and into specific 
points that arose out of more general ones; in particular 

Report on Immigration, Lund Settlement, und Development, by Sir John 
Hope Simpson (Cmd. 3686-1930), and several 

Statements of Policy of ike British Government. 

The annua] Blue Books of the Government of Palestine, and the Annual 
Reports of several of the Government departments contain valuable 
statistics and other information. Since 1936 the GovtmmenE has also 
published an Annual Statistical Abstract 

Unofficial Publications 

The Publications of the Jewish Agency and its subsidiary organizations 
cover a wide range—political economic, and educational, The most 
important are the Memoranda summarizing the events of the year, from 
the viewpoint of the Jewish Agency, which it has been accustomed to 
communicate to the Permanent Mandates Corwni&siun of the League of 
Nations, 

JnAsh Agency Reports, issued as a rule every second year, interpret the 
history of the National Home during the intervening period. 

Reports of the Executive of the Zionist Organization to the Zionist Con¬ 
gress, which meets immediately before the biennial meeting of the 
Jewish Agency, arc practically identical with the biennial reports of 
the Agency. 

Report of the Joint Palestine Survey Commission (Zionist and Non- 
Zionist) (London, 1928) and 

Reports of the Experts (New York, 1928) give much information regard¬ 
ing the Zionist administration. 

The parallel publications on the Arab side in Palestine are on a much 
smaller scale. 

Handbooks and Guides 

Handbook of Palestine and Transjordan * by Sir Harry Luke and E. Xeith- 
Roadi (3rd ed, 1934), L a semi-official publication, which gives much 
useful information. 

Handbook of Syria, including Palestine (1921), of the Naval Intelligence 
Division, deals only in part with Palestine and Transjordan. It is now 
necessarily out of date, but some of its material is still valuable. 

Cook, Traveller s Handbook to Palestine, Syria, and Iraq (6th ed. 1934), 
is more recent than Baedeker, Palestine and Syria (Leipzig, 1912). 

Fr. B. Mcistcrmann, Guide to the Holy Land (1923)^ is written for 
Roman Catholics. 

Travels 

Among many narratives of travel in Palestine and Transjordan, which 
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often contain more than topographical description* three from the early 
nineteenth century are classics: 

Euor WakBUSTON, The Crescent and the Cross (1825: 16th ed. 1860), 

A. W. Kinglake. Euthai (1844: new cd. 1921). 

Robert Clirzon. Visits to Monasteries in the Levant (18491 latest reprint 
1916). 

With these* in matter ami in form, may he compared 

Gertrude Bell. The Desert and the Sown (1907: 3rd ed. 192S). 

Geology and Physical Geography 

Sir Georcu ADAM Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land (25th 
cd. 1931). 

F. M Abel, Geographic de la Palestine (Paris, 1934). 

H- B, Tristram, The I,and of Israel [1865). 

Carl Ritter. Comparative Geography of Palestine (E+T* iSfih). 

Edward Robinson. Biblical Researches (1841: 3rd cd. 1S67); Later 
Biblical Researches (1856); contain pioneer work, and still have topo¬ 
graphical value. 

Ellsworth Huntington. Palestine and its Transformation (1911) 
deals with the controversial question of changes of climate and 
fertility. 

G. S. Blake (Government geologist). The Mineral Resources of Palestine 
and Transjordan (Jerusalem* rg3o). 

M. G. Ionite and G, S. Si la tin. Report on the Ffafrr Resources of 
Transjordan and their Development (1940)* 

Climate is discussed in \V. G. Ken drew * 7 he Climates of the Continents 
(1937); and in the Mediterranean Pilot , vol. v* and Weather in the 
Mediterranean * vt)l&. i and ii. 

Flora and Fauna 

R 1L Tristram. Natural History of the Bible (1867); Fauna and Flora 
of Palestine (1884); still useful. 

G, E. Post. Flora of Syria , Palestine r and Sinai (Beirut, and cd. 1932-3)* 

11 . C. Hart* Some Account tf the Fauna and Flora of Sinai t Petra * and 
Wady Arabah (1891), 

A. Eig. ‘On the Vegetation of Palestine’ (Inst, Agrk. and .\at. I list. 
Tel Avvl'i Bull. No. 7: 1927); and several other papers* particularly 
H On the Phytogcographical Subdivision of Palestine' (Pal. Gov. Rot . 
i. 4: 1938); "The Vegetation of the Light Soils Belt of the Coastal 
Plain of Palestine* (F«t Gov. Rot. i. 225: 1929), 

R. F. Jones. "Report of the Percy Shdcn Expedition to Lake Mukh 1 
{Got?. Ecol. xxviii. 357: 1940), 

Grace Crowfoot and L. BaldENSPERCTL From Cedar to Hyssop 

F. $. Booeshelmer. Animal Life m Palestine (Jerusalem, 1935). 
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Public Health 

Annua! Reports of the Department of Health of the Government of Pales¬ 
tine, and special reports on Materia in Palestine (1918-41). 

E* W, G. Masterman”. Hygiene and Disease in Palestine (1930): useful 
for earlier years, and includes a chapter on Climate and Woter-snppfy, 
and an appendix on the Water-supply of Jerusalem. 

The People 

Eric Mills. Report on the Census of Palestine of igjt (Jerusalem* 1933): 
full statistics and much valuable information. 

For special groups in the population, the following are useful; 

D. Gu&evich* The Jrteish Population of Jerusalem (Jerusalem, [940) 
deals with a small part of a large subject. 

J. A. Montgomery. The Samaritans; the earliest Jetrish Sect (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1907)+ 

P. K. Him* The Origins of the Druse People and Religion (New York, 
1928). 

H. C. Luke. Prophets, Priests, and Patriarchs (1927): minor commuiu- 
ties and sects, 

A. GOODRlcil-FREER. Inner Jerusalem (1904): minor Scuts. 

Adrian Fdrtescue. The Lesser Eastern Churches (1913), 

A. Bertram and J + W. A. Young. 'The Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Jerusalem (1926). 

History 

A general sketch Ls in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed. 1926): 
compare the Foreign Office Handbook on Syria and Palestine (1920). 

R. A. S + Macaltstejl A History of Cwilistation in Palestine (2nd ed. 
1921): an excellent introduction to the earlier periods. 

The Cambridge Ancient History (1933-39): details of the whole of the 
ancient period. 

E. R. Sevan. Jerusalem under the High Priests (1904), 

A* H, M. Jones. The Herods of Judaea (1938), 

C. R* Conder. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (1S97). 

Guy Le Strange. Palestine under the Moslems {1890). 

W. T, Massey* The Desert Campaigns (1918); Hose Jerusalem was won 
(1919); ABmby's Fiml Triumph (1920). 

George F. MacMuns and Cyril Falls. Military Operations: Egypt 
and Palestine I$14-1$. (192&-30): 2 vole, of the Official History, 
Egypt Exped, Force. 

A. M* HyamSOn. The Archives of the British Consulate m Jerusalem 
{1939, 1941): edited so far as they relate to Jewish contact*. 

A. Toynbee (editor). Survey of International Affairs (annually): for 
Palestine under the Mandate; see also Great Britain and Palestine 
I 9 i: 3~ I 939 (Royal lust. lot. Affairs: 1939). 
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Town Histories 

C. R. Cqndol The City of Jerusalem (1909). 

W. Besant and E, H. Palmer. Jerusalem: The City of Herod and Saladin 
{4th ed, 1899), 

G* A- Smttil Jerusalem, 2 vols. (1907-8)* 

C. Watson. The Story of Jerusalem (1912). 

S. TdlkowskY. The Gateic&y of Palestine (1924): history of JafFa. 

N + MakhOhly. Guide to Acre (Jerusalem, 1941). 

Palestine under the Mandate 

Ph Graves. Palatine, the Lund of Three Fmths (1923), 

W. Basil Woesfold. Palestine of the Mandate (1925). 

R F. x\nurews t The Holy Land under the Mandate {New York* 1931). 

N* Bentwich, Palestine (1934). 

Paul H. R Hanna. British Policy in Palestine Washington, 1942); 
a well-balanced record. 

J. Stoyanuv&ky. The Mandate for Palestine (igjzS); more technical. 

M Burstein. Self Government of the Jem in Palestine since tgoo (Tel 
Aviv t 1934), 

N* Bentwich (Attorney-General). Legislation of Palestine igiS-25 
(1926). 

R. II. Drayton (Solicitor-General}* The Lores of Palestine (1934), 

F. M* Goad&Y and M. J r Dukhan. Statement of the Lmv of Palestine 
(Tel Aviv. 1935). 

C. A. Hooper. The Civil Imw of Palestine and Transjordan (1934). 

A. Granovsky, Land Problems in Palestine (192ft); Land-Settlement in 
Palestine (1930); Land Policy in Palestine (1940). 

(Official.) The Hebrew p University , Jerusalem : its History and Development 
(Jerusalem, 1939). 

Said B, Himapeh. Economic Organization of Palestine (Beirut. 1938). 

D. Horovitz and R. Hinden. Economic Survey of Palestine (Td Aviv. 
1938), 

Government Departments. Annua! Efforts, Annual Statistkal 
Abstracts, and Blue Books . 

Few books on the political problems of Palestine arc impartial. The 
following are useful: 

Leonard Stein. Zionism (1932): the best general book on Zionism and 
its development. 

Georoe Antqntcs, The Arab Awakening (1938)1 an adequate presenta¬ 
tion of the Arab case. 

]♦ M. N. Jeffries. Palestine; the Reality (1939): rich in quotations from 
documents. 

A. M* HyaMSON, Palestine, A Policy (1942): the story of the political 
development of Zionism since 1917. 
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The Holy Places 

H, T. F. Duckworth. The Church of ike Holy Sepulchre (1922), 

W. Harvey. The Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem (1935). 

K. A, C. Cress well. The Dome of the Rock (1924), 

International Commission. Report on the Western or Wailing Wall 
(1930). 


Archaeology 

Discoveries are currently noted in the Quarterly Statements of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. 

Charles Watson. Fifty 1 w ears' Work in the Holy Land 1 1915). 

C. R. Condejl Tent [I ork in Palatine (1878), 

F. j. Bliss. Development of Palestine Exploration (1906), 

PfciiE H. Vincent. Canaan (1907). 

P, E, F, Hakdcoce, The Archaeology of the Holy Land (1916). 


Transjordan 

For Transjordan the literature La less copious than for Palestine; hut 
many hooks deal with both countries as a whole. The folio wing* though 
old, are still interesting and useful: 

J. L. Burckhardt. Arabian Journal fed. Sir W. Ouscky: 1829). 

Er FL Palmer. ! he Desert of the Exodus (1871). 2 vols. 

H. B. Tristram. The Land of Moah (1873}* 

G« Schumacher* Across the Jordan (1805); The jaulau (1888). 

More recent works deal with special sites, or historical aspects. 

Alexander Kennedy. Petra, its History W Monuments (1923). 

Mrs. Steuart Erskljne:. The Vanished Cities of Arabia (1924), 

T P E, LAwnixcKi The Seven Pillars of Wisdom (1926); Revolt in the 
Desert (1927); political and military; compare The Letters of TV E* 
Laurence (cd. D. Garnett, 1938): more reliable on many details than 
Lawrence's later books. 

A* Mustj.. The Xorthern Hejas (1926}: Arabia Desert a (1927). 

A- Kammerer. Pitta ei la Xabalene (Paris, 1929). 2 vols, 

C. R. W. Seton. Legislation of Transjordan, 1918-1930 (1931). 

M. Rostovtseff. Caravan Cities (1932): good summarized accounts of 
Petra and J crash included. 

C. A. Hooper. The Civil Low of Palestine and Transjordan (1934). 

P. Him* History of the Arabs (1937). 

Nelson Gltock, The Other Side of the Jordan (1940): archaeological. 
C. S. Jarvis,. Arab Command (1943). 
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MAPS AND CHARTS 

(<a) Scale 1:100,000: Survey of Palestine, published by the Department of 
Lands and Surveys; reprinted by the Geographical Section, General 
Staff, with road revision lo 1939: G*S*G.S. Nos. 4078, 4075, 

This is the best modem topographical map of Palestine, first published 
as a series of 11 maps, then 14 to cover Rahi, Beershcba, and the northern 
Negeb, and since revised in slightly larger sheets as a series of 12 maps. 
Contours are in brawn at too metres. Topographical detail has been 
surveyed on the ground by plane-table and ta very full, but some 
clarity has been lost by reproduction, water features in blue being par¬ 
ticularly difficult to follow. The detail ends abruptly at the boundary 
of Palestine, 

(A) Scak 1: 2.50,000 (approx. 4 miles to an inch) 

(i) Palestine in 2 sheets (North, South). Published by the Survey of 
Palestine in T933; revised in 1937 (G.S.G.S. reproduction* Mo. 40^9). 

(ii) Sinai Peninsula (4 sheets); reduced from surveys between I90S and 
1914 (G h S + G,S. No, 2761), Two sheets cover parts of Palestine and Trans¬ 
jordan. (a) Sheet No. 2 (Rafah), 4th Edition, 1941; (A) Sheet No, 4 
(Aqaba), 1941. 

(c) Scak 1: 500,000 (approx* 8 miles to an inch) 

(i) Palestine and Transjordan. Three sheets (hArnman, Ma'an, Rutbrt); 
G.S.G.S, compilation and publication p No. 3932, dated 1933. 

The Amman sheet is published in two different styles, with coloured 
layers, and without layers hut with additional contour*. The layered 
map is particularly clear and is the best map to show the relations 
between northern Palestine, northern Transjordan, and southern Syria, 
The unlay crcd map suffers from too much detail and from the closeness 
of the contours; many names are very difficult to read. 

(a) North Sinai (Sheet No. 3 of the Survey of Egypt 1; 500,000 series, 

1937) ; reproduction by G.S,G.S + * No. 4084 (ist cd. 1941). 

The sheet covers the whole of the Negeb and north-eastern Sinai as 
far south m Akah^ and east to longitude 37'% 

(ill) Survey of Palestine Motor _Map (Lands and Surveys, Palestine, 

1938) ; G.S.G*S. No. 4046. 

A very dear map of the mads and railways of Palestine in 193^ with 
road-plan insets of Haifa, Jerusalem, Jaffa, and Tel Aviv. Among much 
useful information shown arc dry-wcathcr motorablc tracks, customs 
posts, aircraft landing-grounds, ancient and historical sites. The map 
should be very useful if kept up to date by new editions. 
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(d) Scale 1: i T ooo,ooo (approx, 16 miles to an inch) 

Palestine and Transjordan are covered by four sheets of the Inter¬ 
national i: M series (G.S.G.S. No. 2555): 

Beyrouth (Beirut): North I. 36 (3rd ed. 1943)* 

EbJi Sham (Damascus): North I. 37 (3rd ed. 1941), 

Cairo: North H, 36 (3rd ed. 1940)* 

EJ Djauf (Jauf): North FL 37 (2nd ed. 1938)- 

(r) Scales 1 r 2,000,000 mid 1: 4,000,000 

Palestine and Transjordan are shown with neighbouring countries, on 
the Egypt sheet of the Africa 1: 2 t tim,ooo series* revised ed, [938 (G,S,G> 5 . 
2S71); on sheet 32 (1: 4,000,000), Persian Gulf* 1941 (G.S.G.S. 2957); and 
on a special Near and Middle East sheet on the same scale, 1941 (G.S.G.S, 
4108). 

(/) Special Regional Maps of Transjordan 

(i) Scale 1:50,000. Air survey of the eastern approaches to the Jordan 
Valley: 2 sheets (North* South). G.S.G.S. No. 3939 (1933)- 

A clear and valuable large-scale map of the land-forms of the Ajlun 
highland; contours at 25-metre intervals. Names in Roman and Arabic 
characters. Road* and tracks are shown, hut no vegetation. On the west 
the detail stops short at the Jordan boundary; on the north neither the 
Yarmuk nor the railway or Syrian boundary is shown. On the sou lb- 
east Jerash and the Wadi Zerka form the limit* hot the map does not 
include the TTcj&z railway, Amman, or the road between the Allenby 
Bridge and Amman. An extension of this map would be invaluable. 

(ii) Scale 1: 50,000. Transjordan Lava Belt. G.S.G.S. 3937(1933)- A 
series of sheets intended to cover the region south of the Jehel Druse and 
compiled from air-photograph?,. 

Only 6 sheets (Nos- 7, 9. ro T ii + 13* 14) are published. The nest 
appear to have been abandoned. Contours are at lo-mctre intervals 
with 50-metrc contours thickened. Tracks fit for mechanical transport, 
and the nature of the ground, Lava, sand, mud, ^c,, arc all clearly shown. 
Sheets 9, to p n , 14 show the country immediately cast of Kasr Azrak. 

(^) Town Platts 

Jerusalem appear to be the only city with an up-to-date large-scale 
town and road plan. Those of Haifa and jaffa-Tel Aviv have not been 
kept up to date with modem expansion* 

(A) Historical Allas and Maps 

The Atlas of the Historical Geography of the Hafy Land (2nd ed. 1936)1 
a companion to Sir George Adam Smith's book, is excellent. It includes: 
(i) B general maps of the 'Bible Lands 1 . 
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(u) 6 general maps of Palestine (communications, geology, vegetation, 

&c.j* 

(iii) 8 maps of Palestine (4 miles to an inch). 

(iv) zo maps of Palestine at different periods of the history of Israel. 

(v) 12 maps of Palestine and the Mediterranean in the Christian era. 

Two special historical maps are excellent: 

fi) Roman Palestine (scale 1 ; 250,000), compiled by M. Avi-Yonah, 
and drawn under the direction of the Director, Department of 
Antiquities, 1935. Revised edition printed at the Survey Office, 
Jaffa, 1939’ Accompanying the map is an explanatory text giving 
detailed authorities used in the compilation, and an Index of Latin„ 
Greet, Semitic* and modem names, 

(Ei) Palestine of ike Crusades [scale I : 350,000), compiled* drawn, and 
printed under the direction of F, J T Salmon, Commissioner for 
Lands and Surveys, Palestine, from information supplied by the 
Department of Antiquities and Fere Abel of the Stole Bihlhpo H 
Arch^ologique Franf (rise. Primed at Jaffa, 1937. The text which 
accompanies the map gives a very good historical introduction 
and gazetteer. 

(i) Geological Maps 

The best published geological maps are: 

(i) Geotogiftd Map of Palestine (scale 1 : 250,000), by G. S. Blake, Jaffa 

{Survey of Palestine), 1939. 

(ii) Geoktgictil Outline Map of Transjordan (scale 1 : 1,000,000}, by 

G. S. Blake, forming figure 14 of Report an the Water Resources 
of Transjordan and their Development, incorporating a repart on 
geology, soils and minerals, and hydra-gc&fagital correlations, by 
M. G. lonides and G r S_ Blake, London (Crown Agents for the 
Colonies), n.d. [1940], referred to in the bibliography of Geology 
(above), 

(j) Admiralty Charts 

(i) The Mediterranean Coast of Palestine is covered by Chart No. 2634, 
and is described in the Mediterranean Pilot, voL v* 

(ji) The Gulf of Akaba appears on Chart No. 8 A- Akaba Bay is shown 
on the large-scale Chart 3595 (surveyed 1918: large corrections 1939)* 
The coasts are described in the Red Sea and Gulf of sldm Pilot r 
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Aaron, tomb of* 454. 

Abbuid dynasty, toi, TQ9, 

Abb-in (Ibbrn), 519. 

Abd tl Malik, ini, 3,3®. 

Abdul lladi, 134. 

— Hamid, 137, 455, 4ft8, 

AbduJk, Emir, 403, 435, 461-+, +72- 

Abila, 439, 

Abraham, 321, 317, 344, 

Abrek; R. p -27. 

Absalom, tomb of* 93. 

Abli Dekr, mo, 449. 

— d Azm (tomb of Samson), 317, 

— Litan, Ain, 45®, 514. 318; ns., 513, 
-- Nar, Wadi, 36, 3® 2. 

Semara, Wadi, 384, 

— Tayi (set Aiida> fc 457, 

A by ad, Hsis tip railway, 3 61; Wadi, 34, 

3S0- 

Abysiinun Church, 14$, 152; Uniatca, 

•MCtOft, 77-8, 456, 433. 

Accho^Accnn (Acre), 295. 

Acra citadel, Jerusalem, 3^ 

Acre. 12.33,35* 295 -390, 340; adminis¬ 
tration, 203p 2oii; agriculture, 245,, 
2-BQ-l 5 bay, 12, 33, 35, m. 595, 303; 
cum tile, 47, 537 if. ; forestry, 254-5; 
health, 234, 337; history, 107-8, 
II1—I4+ 150+ iQCt. 297-E; industries, 
299 L peopLe T 143-4* 150-1, 18*, 

tS8, 297; plain, 12-13, 33, 68, 184, 
SyS. j6i r 367, 3 33 ; population* 

189-90, 295; port, 300; prison, 457, 
*38, 299; railway p 300, 342, 346, 365; 
r.a. r 362, 366, 368; roads. 300, 344-3, 
378, 389; Siinjnk. 3 j 5 i gnalis, 396; 
trade, 299-300. 

Adana, air service* 593, 395. 

Adassin, Bahai, 469. 

iddsl, 79. 

Aden, 145, 453. 

Ader, 434. 

Adlnun, rj., 363. 

admintst ration, 4, 124, 127, 130-1, 14S, 
T 5 & . 175. mi-aiy. 3=5. T. 41*2, 460. 

474-01: Nabataean, 443-4; railway, 

M^ 7 - 

admins Entire divisions, 4, T97; T. 473. 

Adrianople, 109. 

Advisory- Councils. 191—2, 

Adwan, 468, 

Adana f Akaba?, 436, 438, 446, 524, 543. 

Atha Capitolina. 327. 


afForeatHtion, 62* 168, 316, 255-fl; T. 
494, 4.96. 

Aliola, history, 119; railway b, 341-2, 
344 . 34 *> 3 ^r 367. 3^0. 37 1_ ; r.s.p 368, 
371; roads, 382-3, 388-9. 

Afra* Seil, 417. 

Afranj, Wadi, 19, 46. 

African, Association, 453 ; — Jews,, I20„ 
132 ;— Moslems, 173. 

AgrJeulrural, Dank, T, 502: — labora¬ 
tories, 236, 251; — research. 250 ; 
schools, 129, 216-19* 250; —settle¬ 
ments, 120-1, 124-5, lEfi, 211-13, 
^* 7 , 5 tJ 9 » 244 > 260, * 7 *. 374J — 
stations, 250, T. 494. 

agriculture, 4 , 12^13*26,56, &1-2, 81-3, 
1+4- ^SSp ib7, 184, 18&, 18&* 230, 
173. J 434 , 443 p 446, 4^2, 
483, 487-95; Coilege of, 2iy; Depart¬ 
ment of, 8o T 195, 250 -T. 474, 494. 

agriculturists, 135-6, 247. 

Agvdat fmm, 201-2* 217. 

Ahab, xS, 86, 436. 

Ah ad HaW, 139. 

Aham.nU; 432. 

AhrUf, 86. 

Ahinun, 86. 

Ahntar, W T adi* 21, 417. 

Ail at j'Akaha i, 451—2. 

fiirp communications, 272, 307, 3x7, 
. 392. 5, 520-1; photographs, 399. 

aircraft* 237; Wdinjj^grcrtlTidSp 31, 
317-18, 322-3, 395 1 T. 420. 521, 524; 
wireless stations, 396-7. 

Aird 451—2+ 

airfields, airports, 37^37, 301,393* 307* 
331 2* 336, 392, 395, 397; T. 521-2. 

Airways Ltd., Palestine, 393, 

Ajami, 308. 

Ajlun, 407-8, 451* 519+ 340; council 
473: court, 474 1 division, 473; forests, 
495-6; high]and, 400 p 407-XO, 423, 
433i 5T31 5 lI )l Jfhcl, 456; malarm* 
477-8; people, 466: roads, 519-10; 
■lag-heaps, 483; soiii* 491; vegeta* 
tiun, 427: vineyards, 493; Wadi* 408. 

Ajnadam, 450, 

Akabfl, 1.21, 7&, 399, 436,463. 4&6, 5*S* 
521, 522-4; epidemic po*i fc 47b; fish* 
4-85. 323 • 1-2+ to-llp 21 . 33, 85* 

454- 5*1-*; hatary* 119, 123, 457-8* 
4^3 k 503. 522-3; landing-ground, 521 * 
5^4; malaria, 47B’ roads, 344, 384-5* 
5Hi 5lSi SM" 
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Akir, road*, 37O+ 

Akka (Acre), 295, 

AkrabbLm, ai. 

Aksa, Mosque El, 327-8* 536^7. 

Ai, E], roads, 318. 

Ala Littoria, S.A.. 392—3^ 

Albanians, no, 13.6. 
alcohol, 3 C 5 9 p 4S5 p 497 - 
Aleppo, 110, h 4 p 437 s 441 .. 45 *—1.- 453 . 
463; pine. 16, 73+ 254, *i&K 4 * 7 - 495 : 
railway; 343. 36a, 362, 

Alexander. Bishop. T53; -• Jaonaeus. 
91 h 315 > +41-21 — the Great. GG< 297. 
IM* 437 "S- 

Alexandria, fl|^6 p 438.433 ; cammunic#- 
tinna, 391 3, 520, 

Alexius, Emperor, 103. 

Ali, 143 . 455 - 6 . 463 h ■— el Muntuv 

JebeJ,45, JlJ-l&i'WmJii 19- 

AUa[, 4+3. 

Allenby, 118-19. 3^5i 457 "™; 

bridge, 30, 373. 3^-6—7. 3*fe> 5 * 3 - 14 - 
/jTfl/frilf, 140, 167, 21 3 F 217- 1 8- 
AJlies, 3 P til, 114. 343 p 461, 
alphabet, 86. 

Alpine race, 133* 

Aluk Forest, 496, 
blum p 483, 

Am Qvtn, 276. 

Amikkitii, G5- 
Amamft, Tell cl, 83. 297 ^ 

America, Babfi converts, 144; emigration 
to. 175. 182-3. 1^7. 34a; Jews* 

i2D h 111,147, i?3p 1G1; Moslem** 173. 
American, Christians, 13W, 218; 

Churches^ 154; Colony, 155; schools, 
219; tourists, 171; UniTcrtil^ of 
Beirut. 216 . 471 = 

Americans, 179, aoi; T. 40a, 489, 
Amiiute of Transjordan, jWf 462. 464- 
Amman, 400, 40a. 409. 466* 54°-' S 
climate, 421-3, 4*3. 557 & \ emindE. 
473’ courts, 474; diseases, 477"<K 
factories, 4K4; highland. 410-11. 46b; 
hwto ry, 91 F 440.444 r 446,450,459-6** 
4621 hospitals. 47ft; library, 47*; lime¬ 
stones, 4-84: people. 182, 469; rail¬ 
way, 348, 50S-9; r.a-, 510; mads, 340, 
387, 514- is, 5 1 7-»1 R+A.F.* 476, 
ga ij signals, 396; vegetation, 426-S; 
Wadi. 409. 

Ammanitis, 410. 438,, 

Ammon r 85. 91. 94, 400, 410, 435 “^ 
Amoi-itcs, 435. 
amphitheatres. T. 402, 

Amns r Kasr, 430. +51. 

Amsterdam, a?o. 393, 

Amud, Wadi, 21. 31. 383, 

Anabtft, r-S-* 37®; roads-, 387. 
Anatolian*, [to r 133. 

Anazch, dan r 456; JcbeJ, 410. 
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Andromeda, 307. 

AneLzu, Jobcl, 399; Kalat h 418; r.s,, 51 z - 

roads, 330- 

Anghean, bishops, 115-16, 138* 133-4. 
3*3. 319, 470; —Church, I4&-9 h 
i 53“4 p 47^- 

Anglo-French Convention, 2, 3991 — 
declaration, 460. 

Anglo-Jewish Association of London, 
145, XI3. 217. 

AngJo-Bele*tine Bank, 279, 
Anglo-Pruft^ian bishopric, 151 4. 
Anglo-Turkish railway syndicate, 341, 
animal sacrifice, 147, 163. 201; — tax, 
zBz. 

animals, 78-80, 49B; domestic. 79p 
168-70,494 5. 

Anjera, 4°^ l roads* 519. 

ankyluStomiasis, 232. 
annuals, 64 , 6 fl, 7 . 1 . 75 p 7 ®. 4 -=^ 
Arwphtki, 225-6, 477-8- 
antelopes, 79, 
anthrax. 223. 

Antigonus, 91. 93; the One-eyed, 43E. 
Aoti-l-cbanan. rivers. 28. 

Antioch. 152, 45c; 'on the Chrysorhoit*\ 
4+0 p 543 I *af the Gerasenes 1 , 44a; 
Patriarch, 151; principality, lej-i 1 , 
toad F 345* 

Anitochu*, rroi JH r 89. 44^1 IV 
Epiphanes, 89.9°. 95. 441* 

AntipaEer, 91 - 

j\ntipalris (Ru» el Ain), 27, 330. 
Antiquities r DcpartmeTH, 195. T. 

47*r 474+ duty, 291, 

anti-Zionism, 332, 

Antony, 9*. 443- 
Apolbnia (Amir). 41. 

Apollonius. 439^ 

Apostolic Delegate, l^a. 

appeal* courts of, 305, 111: T- 474-5. 

epplas, 242. 244. 251-2. 290, 494; 

Sodom T 77. 433. 
nprtcura, 164. 243, 403, ^94^ 
aqueduct*. 36, 298*91 37^i Tr 408, 443- 
Am, R., 26. 

^\nib, armed binds, ix8 f 130; College^ 

471; conquest, 99-iQo; co-opera rive 
societies, 280: cow, 168; cultivators, 
244, 247, 251,274; culture, 110, 117. 
1Z.4 156, 15E, 1 f 11 -2; cmiflratioTi, 1E 1 , 
187 l Higher Committee, 127. 129; 
immigration toi, ijjr 1^7; jncrease. 
5, 174; industries, 269-1, 363, 269, 
271; labour, 274-7 • Eegiwi. 39&. 4™. 
493, 47J1 475 k SMS merchant*. 293; 
Xational Committee*, 127 ^ narional,- 
Um, 5, 117. 124, 332. +01-2. 433. 457, 
468: nationality. 117+ 134. 136, 173; 
outbreaks, 124-30. 341; police, 207; 
problem! 5-6. 130-1.402; revolt,, 119. 
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J2J, 456-7,501,503, 5*5; rule, 1*0-3, 
448—55; schools, 142, 214, 215 16; 

SEUlC r IJO, 40 ^, 46I, 464; tCTTodstn, 

ijQ r 204; villages, 163-5, 2ZO- world, 
402. 

-.WkJL ot, 493 . 515 - 
Arabs, tt-adi, i B j h S* jo, 21, 34. 66 , 
77 - 8 . 3 +b 4^6, 41 3 , 433, 449, 

45 * > + 53 » 513 " 14. 5 i 8 , 521-2. 

Arubiti, boundary r 399-400 - eonununica- 
ti*ns* 34a; Jews, 145 ; FctrBea, 401, 
444* 446; Roman, 444-6; irarfc, 291 ■ 
499 i union, 40a. 

Arabian horse, 169; plateau, 406. 
Arabic, 103, 154, 134, 136-40, 143, 143, 
148^50, 154, io 3 s 214-15, 217. 447-3, 

47 T- 1 ; place-names, 6-7, 
y ruble land, 239, 

Arabs 376, 133 8, 211,2io, 274, 465-8; 
administration, 191-3, 2*4; census, 
173; distribution, 184, i33, 190; 

health, zjchz. 237; history, 99, 1 a j, 
11 7 * h 9 p 1 * 3-37 fiHttwii Jewish, 134, 
136, 173: «* it/01 Moslems, 
araic, 485. 

Aral: el Emir, 41I T 541. 

Aramaic, 86. toa, 134, 139, 447-8. 

Artr, 459 - 

arbitration committees, ms, 
archaeology* 81, 83, 115, 150-60, 179, 
20*, 27 1,472 

Archbishop, of CnnErrbun r . 153-4; of 
Galilee* 150, 470. 

architecture, 8i p 93-4, no, 157-8, idj* 

218, 312- T. 443, 

Ardah cl Abb&d forest, 496, 
area, t, 184, 239; T. 399. 

Arena, H„ 32, 

Areopolis, 446. 

Areta.*, I, 441; H T 441; 111 . 441-z. 
Arish, El. 24, 46. eiq; people, 136; rail¬ 
way. 353; is*; mad. 373-4. 
aristocracy* 134. 

Arjan. 408. 

Arka, siejc, 105* 

'Armageddon*. 

Armenia, 95, 105, 

Armenwn, (GreyorEan) Church, 138, 
i+8. 15 1-2J language. 138; library, 
159; Patriarchs, 151; PrutevktnTap 
138; Uniates {Catholics}, 150^1* 
Armenians, 5, 133, 137-8, 173, 1H7, 328, 
465H 469-70, 

Armenoid race* 133, 

Am on, ft., 85, 414-17, 4^5—6 P 518. 
Anaba, o., 371; roads* 382; Sabi* 17, 
26* 382. 

Arraub t Ain, agri cultural stations, 25a. 

Arnlbp 330; Widi T 32, 

Arsuf, io8, 

Amur, 41 • 


art. Si, 83, 88, 94, 157-8. i6u. 443, 
Artaxences, 1,95; II, 95; III Ckhus, 88, 

, 95 ' - . , 

Afttmiriu (wormwood), 64, 75, 45ft, 428, 
450 p 43 z. 

artificial, teeth, zdj, 270: — silk goods, 
498, 

artisans, 146, 155, 274, 

arts, domestic., 165-7 ; school of, 474. 

Artuf, 359. 

Amis, 330. 

Arus, Jcbd, 15* 415. 

Ascnkmp 43* 45, gi, 108, 344, 374, 385. 
Ascension, 329, 534. 

Ashakif, Jebel, 419, 

Ashari, 100, 

Asher, 297. 

Ashkaf, Jebelp 419. 

Ashkenaz, 146, 

Ashkenazim* 139-40, 144-7, l^2 h 2 d1 b 
A sia Minor, 95, 193, 1*5, 107, 133* 146, 
34*i 437- 
A&ir. 463. 

Asochis, plain of, 25, 
asphalt, 3, 347, 372, 
asphaltic oil. 482. 

Asphaltices (Dead Sea), 32, 
ass K 79, 82, 169. 

AiSffai HunrrihariTTj,. 201, 

Assembly* Jewish. 201; Legislative. T. 
473 

Assurbanipjtl, 437, 

Assyrian, Catholics, 150-1; conquests, 
iS, 86-7. 95, 136, 147; Empire, 437, 
Assyrians. 136. 

As tart e, 94. 

Asur T Tell, 17, 

Aswit, El* 451. 

Arufgatis, 94, 

Athens, air service, 393, 

At hilt (Atlit), ta., 354. 

And Navigation Companv, 391, 

At!it, 37; r.s., 354; roads. 34^, 378; *nlt, 
37. 3S&-7- 

Attorney-General, 194 5. 

Aud* abu Tarn. 457-60. 467-8, 
Augustus. 93 p 96, 

Auja d Ilafrr, El, 24;history, 117; roads* 
379- 80. 364. 

Aujap Nihr, 13, 21* 25, 17, 4^ 69* 233* 
347. jog, 312, 376-7. 

Auranitis, 442. 

Australia, 176, 247, 392, 433, 

Austria* Jews, 173 4f l?0i jgj. 

Austria-llunpuiy, trade, z8%. 

Austrian Hospice, 359., 

Austrians. 113, 39S,' 
authorship, ^]. 
aviation, civil, 392-5. 

Awaj, ft,* 515. 

Awaii, ft., 3&I- 
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aale-laads, railway, 349-50, 

Aylah (Akaba), 44^ 451. 

Azrak, Kasr, 399, 4*3, 419-a*, 4J2,451. 
458, 5Z0; marshes, 478; oasis, ^Sij ■ 
salt, 4S4 r Wadi, 411. 

Azzib (Ex Zib), railway, 346,348,341$ it., 
360; rj„ 362, 

Baalbek, 4% 453; Rb, 45 fl - 
Bab el Mojib, 414-15. 

— el Wad, roads, 3&&—^7. 

Buhl converts t 144, 

Babylonia, 83, 85-7± 9 sp * 35* 145. 340. 
. S17 ' 

bacteria, 25X- 

Baghdad, 102-3, 109, 118,273,389. 393, 
396- 451 - 2 , 514-15, 320* 

Bagir, JcbcJ, 418-19, 

Bagno ra, horticuhljral station, 494. 
Ilaha, Sir Abbus EITemli Abdul, 144, 
103- 

EhWs, 134, M 3 -4 p 303. 465. 4*9 

Buho-tllbh, 144, 2r;i>. 

Bahr Lut (Dead Sca) n 30, 

Bahs-a, r.S,, 365, 

Bakz, roaiJs, 383. 

balance of trade, 285-7, 292; T- 497- 

Bald win (King)* 103, 105-6, 136, 451* 

Balfour, Declaration, 122-4: forest. 383. 

Galfourya, roads, 383, 

ballast, railway, 349, 

balsam, zjh ?S h 433- 

Bduak* 434, 

feanart&S p 164* 246, 350, 253, 493. 
Bandoeng, air service, 393. 
bonks, 276, X79-®* i T. 50a, 

Banyas, 1,2, 28 ; history, 87, Sy; mads, 

384- 

Bar Cochba, Simon, 95-7, 

Burak, 17- 

BkfbafS, roads, 374. 

Barclay, Joseph, 154, 

Bardaeus, Jacob, 447. 

Bordawil, frahermcn, 13b: r-s^ 356. 
Barks, mads, 375 r 

barley, 75, 32, 243-4 246-7, 35 2 < 4°3, 
479, 481, 493-4* 49&- 
Barsa. r.a,, 365, 

basalts, 15-16, 342“3 ■ 159< 55^- 37** 

41 9t 5*4, 5 Z 

basketry, T67-S, 272. 

Bum, iOO, 393- 
Basaa, El, roads, 39°- 
Bat Galhnl, 303. 
hatha, 74-5; T- 428. 
bathing, a6o 7 303- 

bath®, T. 484; of Tiberias, 260, 339: 

Roman, 442, 

Batrun, r,6,, 365, 

Battauf, Sabi el n 15-16, 25-6. 

Battir, railway, 95> 359: IM.. 360- 


Bayazid, log, 

Bayir, 4^0, 458-9, 520-1, 

Bavin Vegan, 4r, 
ba^aat-ddei, 440-I- 
Baziyeb, Ain cl, 417- 
Braconsheld, Lord, 96 n. 
beans, l6.h 244“5S blight, 253. 
bear. 79. 
bed bugs, 481, 

freduin r 4, 133 5. *61. iby, 171-X, 175, 
200, 206 7. 223, Z43, 269. 272, 401, 
434, 466-8, 479-Se^ 485 ■ Control 
Board, 473, 475: Control Law-, 467; 
tribal Uw, 474-5, 
beef, ]68. 

Beer jaCob, r.S., 355- 
Tuviya, mads, 375. 

— Yakov, rjs. p 355. 

Beersbeba, 1, 24, 318-19: climate, 48, 
5 i-2 t 50, 556 if.; court, 206, 318; 
dam, 240 : health, 234-5 * history, 
85-6, 117-19. 3*8, 458; population, 
221, 318: railway, 343, 380; roads, 
318, 340, 344-5, 379—So. 38+“5: 

signals, 396 l Vegetation, 75- 
sub-district, agriculture, 239: popui- 
latino, 184. 
bcea, 433. 

beetles, 79, 245, *5^ 

Beibara, 108, 315, 337, 452. 

Beldha 1 Ain el, 408. 

Beirut, communications, 343, 360-1, 
391. 393i 395-^i cow-, 168; history, 
113, 117; r.s,, 364; vilayet, 2. 
Bcisamun, Ain. roads^ 390. 

Brisun, 13, 319-20; agricultural sta¬ 
tions, 250; clsmnte, 48, 319, 559 If,; 
history,' 8.1, 87, 91. Itg, 319-2*, 
441-3; plain. 22, 39, 63, 242—3* 249. 
250; population, 221, jn>; railway, 
329, 341, 367; r.s. , 36S; modi, 320, 
J44-S. jSi), 3(11. 

Beit Deras, mads, 375* 

— - Ilanun, forest, 355; roads, 374, 

— Jala, population, 136,221. 

— J emu!, climate, 48, 55 $ £; school, 
219. 

— Jjbrin,, climate, 51; mads, 375, 381, 
3S6 

— Lahiya, 45. 

— Lahm (Bethlehem), 155, 320, 

— Lid, mads, 373, 377, 387-8. 

— Nabak, railway, 346, 351 ;road. 377. 

— Saf&fa* hospital, 335. 

-— Vegan. 308. 

— Yosef (YusuTlj r.s., 369* 
bqtt, 231, 4S0. 

Belgium, 270- 

BeLka, division, 473; highland, 410-17, 
433* 447. 451: [wple. 466, 4*8-9- 
sanjak, 1-2. 
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Be I us (Naaminh R,, 25, 35,, 297. 

Ben HsmiJch forest, 4.9&_ 

— Shemcn, school, 218, 

Benedictine*. 149- 
BenJudid, 437. 

Beni Ha&afl, 466. 

— Kholid, 467. 

— 3 uheQa h roads, 374. 

— - Sukhr, 467-8^ 509. 
benzine, 498. 

Berenice, 438. 

Berlin, Treatj' of, 137, 534, 

Beth Haggan (Jenin), 322- 

— Horons, ig. 

Reth-Felct, history, 86. 

Beth-shun, Beth Shcan (Bcisanh 83, 94, 

3 i 5 >- 

Bethiny, theological sEminarv, 151. 
Bethel." 85. 

Bether, 95, 

'Bethosda' Pool, 326. t 

Bethlehem, 320-1: health, 234, 236, 
338; history, ioK, 116, 190; I Icily 
Place? h 535; meteorological station, 
48; olive-groves, 255, 320: people, 
136, H 9 . l 5 *p i6i» 1S2 3 , 186. 
JiO; population. 189*90, 221. 330} 
quarrying, Z59; road?, 321, 345, 380; 
weaving* 1.67. 

Bethzur, battle, 90. 

Bezctha quartet, Jerusalem^ 326. 

Bialik, 159. 

biblical time*. i, 61, 83-7, 171, 253; T. 
400. 

bibliography, 581*6} T. 586. 
bilharziosis, 233. 

DiLli (tribes). 456. 

Binyamina, 39,43,68-g; r,a . 354! toadii, 

a m% 

biological plant types, 64-5, 

Dir AaLuj, mads, 3So. 

— cl Abd, r.s„ 356- 

— el MUhnh, ruds, 380. 

— Tiba, i T 532, 

Bin. 18; roads, 381; Wadi, 21. 
birds fc 79. 

birth, place of, 171-3. 
birth-rate,, 5. 175-6, 221; T. 470. 
birth?, registration. 175, 197, 320-1; T. 
4*9. 47 e+ 

BinM, roads, 389-90, 
bishopric, Anglo-Prussian, 15 3-4, 
Bishops, Anglican, 115-16. i^Sj 153-4, 
313. 329, 470; Metropolitan, 148-9, 
151; of Jerusalem, 148, 153, 325,329; 
of Nazareth, 149} oE Tyre, 150. 
bitumen, 32. 259. 483, 
bituminous limestone, 483, 

Bwr. K tat, 444. 
blindness, 133-4. 

BEyrEl, George Francis, 154. 


Goei Btiik, medical Knias, 235-7. 
Board of Higher Studies, 215. 
b0flta H 433. 

books, 581-6; T. 586. 

Bosnians. 136-7, 187, 

Bostra (Emnt). 436, +4*, 444, 446, 

+ 49 - 5 °, 45 +- 
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520. 
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208, 3 14-J^. 2^7; eulrure, 93; place- 
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University, 159-60, 219, 250, 315, 

Hebron, 4, 13, 321-2; climate, 48, 51 -i F 
6a, 556 fh ' r crafts, 166-3; forests, 254; 
HjiFaai, 331, 5jMi health, 234, 336; 
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road*, 322, 340, 344-s * 3 5o. d^S- 
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Heahhun (Huaban), 410-11. 438, 442, 
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213. 
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5*7“9- 
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3 i > i . 
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Hor, Mount, 418. 428, 454. 

Home** 135, 434 - 
horaes, 79i 82, 101, 169-70, 341. 
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hotels, 272, 
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jidab, 79, 134, 433. 

Jacob, 321; —- Bardaeus. 447, 

Jacobite Church, 148, r^o, 152, 447. 
Jacob's Well, 333, 382, 3S7. 

Jaex, Sell, 417 
]*tjr, 417; Jsbd. 4 t i. 

Jaffa, ll-lj, 41, 4S, 1B8-5, 137, 255. 
307-11; admin Latration, 204, 206; 
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build ltig r 266; climate, 47, 49, 59, 
555 fT; commerce, 284-5, 309-io; 
future, 309; Gate, Jerusalem, 327-Si 
he a] th t 223-4,&. *31. 235-7'. history* 
85, id8 7 iio* iii-ij, [i^ 126^11^ 
150, 307-S; industriesj 3055 oranges, 
So, 288, 30S; people, 141-2, 151-3, 
155, |KS s 307; population, 184, lSfi, 
189, 190, 307- port, 310-11; railway, 
41 , 3 ii* 341-2, 346-7, 34 ^, 357 J f-*-t 
35S * roads. 43 , 4 *. 3 ™. _34*“t. 345. 
j 77 1 386: schools, 218; shipping, 39 1 ; 
sign ala. 396; soap, 265, 509; vegeta¬ 
tion, 62—3, 

— sub-district, population. 149, 1&4, 
421 ; rabies. 234. 

Jiff. 42 ^f 4^4, 45 &-* 9 i 4 *^ 4 ^ 9 . 5204 
depression, 4 [7-18, 420-1- 
jahel r juhalf 1+4 
Jajehp Nahr el. 362, 

Jalama, 388-9. 

Jaiud, Nahr. 13, 21* 3 *, 3*7 k 3 * 9 - 
J amnia, 344. 

jsnnaeus. Alexander, 91, 315, 441-2. 
Japan,, competition, 262; trade, 299, 
459 . 

Japanese, 20 r. 

Jiphe, Jippho (Jiiffa), 307, 

Jardun, Wldl. F4, 514, 
jaimak j Jebe]* 13. 

Join. n., 17. 

Jathun. Wadi. 36, 

Jbu/ p 417 n,, 449, 454* 43&. 463, 468. 
JuiLzala, Wadi, 17, 21, 

\*mr r Tell, 20. 

]*2fc Howflitat (tribe), 456, 467-8. 
tizzir, Ahmed d n na-ii, 114,398-9, 
Jebeil, r-s.. 365, 
jebu-si?c fortws, 83, 3^5-6. 

Jeddi, Ain, 32, 135- 
Jeho&haphal, 43ft. 

Jeicla. 3S9. 

Jemal, 435. ^ 

Jenin, t$> th 3 * 2 ; climmte, 48, 335 IT,; 
diseases, 230, 234; forestry, 254-5; 
history, 322; population. 188, 312; 
railway, 322; r.»r. 371; mads, 321, 
381-3, 38S; signals, 396, 

Jenna, Ain, 407-8, 

jerash (Geraw). 99 t 4«h 4^2. 4°7 ? 
439-49, 446, 4 **n 5 * 9 f 543 4; bridge, 
409, 519; Circassians, 469, 543; 

council, 473; CO tin, 474; discuses, | 
477-9; epidemic post, 476; boni- 
cultural station, 494 ; minerals, 483-4; 
roads, 519; vegetation, 427: Wadi, 
409. 44A. 

Jeremiah, 87* 

Jena, Wadi* 411, 

Jericho, 23. 322-3 ^ agricultural stations r 
250; climate, 48, 51-3. 423, 55* fi-l 


history, 82-3, up* 323 f 458 ; hotels, 

272; irrigation, 249, 323; oasis, 4, 39, 

243. 313 i people, 136. 323; plain, 22; 

population, 221, 322; roads, 323 p 345, 
386-7, 391; Rose of, 64, 

Jerouf, r.s, p 512. 

Jerusalem, i& 7 1B6, 1H9,323^30; admin¬ 
istration, 199, 203-4, 206; architec¬ 
ture, 157,328-9; art, ts 7 ; Bishops nf, 
E48, 153, 325, 329; British consul, 
115; building, l(i6 h 328; climate, 48, 
5l-2 p 54, 59^60, 556 fT; drainage, 
330; Electric and Public Service 
Corporation, 262; Gates, 327-8; 
Girls' College, 216, 219, 47 r; health,. 
224-5, 228, 230-1, 234-6, 329; 

history, 82-3, 85-6. 88, 9P1 94-6* 99 f 
102-3, no* 119, 126,129. 148, 
150. 189, 325, 448, 450 - 1 . 458; Holy 
Plates, 530-5; hotels, 272, 328-9; 
industries, 270, 323; kingdom c f„ 
106 7 P 313, 452; libraries, 159; 

medical city, 327-8; modem cin r , 
328-9; old city, 335-7 ; olive-groves,, 
2 55 * Patriarchs of. 148, 150, 327 r 47£>; 
people, 138, 141, 145-7, 149. 151-2, 
155, i6i a 188, 323* 328; population, 
184,. 186, 188-90, 22i p 323; prison, 
207; railway, 328,, 341-^ 346-8. 

358-9; r,s. ± 360;. roads, 3*7, 340-1, 
344 5, 380—1, 386; sunjalc, 1-2; 

.schools, 217-19, 328-9. 471; shops, 
39 3 ; fligsvals, 396-7: site, 325-6; town 
planning, 158. 328; water, 329-30. 

— sub-dimie^ population, 149, 104, 

Jess*, 321. 

Jesua. 94, J», 333, 335- 

Jethum, Jehcl, 419. 

Jewiah, Agency for Palestine, 15+ 124, 
131. 141, 177-8, iSi, 186, 192. i94-6 P 
211. 216-17, it 275-6, *7 & . 2 93i 
325, 328-9; agriculture, 62-3. 239* 
242, 244,247. z6§; Anri-Tuberculosia 
league. 231; Arabs, 134, 136, 173; 
calendar* 557- Colonkation AssoCla- 
tion* 26,214 P 217; community, 200-2 ; 
co-npe ratine societies, i8o; Explora¬ 
tion Society, 159; Farmers' Federa¬ 
tion, 376; festivals, 353- immigration, 
5, rg, 63, 116-17, tzO-i T 124-7, 13t* 
■45 h i77“S^i 186, 220, 254, 260-1, 
z66, 284-5, 289; industries, 269-1, 

2 * 4 ' 5 i a 7 t, 274: Lahour F*dm* 

rinu, 313 h 216-7, 236-7, 274-7; L«W» 
88. 96-7. 337-8, 475; myjticistn, 97, 
14 1 * M 7 . 3371 National Fund, ill, 
256; National Home, 122-4, 191f 

462, 472; nationality, 134, 139, 173; 
orphanages, 319; police* 207- preb- 
lem r 5-6, 1 30- r F 402 : quarter,. 
Jerusalem, 328; schools, 213-18* 235; 
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sects, i jS, i -pi ^hop*. aoj; sires, 539; 
state, tio. iaa-5. 130-1,138; Univer¬ 
sity. 2I> 

Jews, 3-6, 136, 13M, r+ 4 -S> iao. 
274-S. 186, 203, 3d. 337, 46+; 
administration r igi, i*n, zdd 2, 204; 
cen&us, 171 4; ecscume, 161-3 i 
culture, 122, 156-60, l8i p 312: dis- 
Tribunon,. 184, 186. t 8N; emigration. 
182-3; health, 223, 231-2, 235^7; 
history* 87. 89. 96-7. xoj-2 p rofi, 116. 
125-31 pattim* 44 i h 44S; LOtreii^p 
174-6: languages, 139-42: of the 
Dispersion, tf^jo. 95-7, 123. i.jo, 
147 ; vital Statistics, 1764 221. 

Jetreel. histnry, 83, idy H ]ijo; Vale of 
(Emck Jezreefc). 13, 2i, 85, 242 j f 

344rjSy. 391- 
Jib R EJ. 166. 

Jib&l, EL, 41B, 433* 
bddst, 4S3s4*3- 
Jiftlik, 387-E, 391. 

/tf/l/fJ'tA (kT'Ufhj. -fi-2. 
jinnis, r.i„ JS5’ 

jis-r Banat Yakub, l r 28. 87. lit, 315, 
373 * 389-90. 

— Domna, 30. 373. 387. 

d Majami. 29. 367. 3 73 h 387-9, 391, 
396, 5t4-M;r r « r| 360. 

■ esh Sheikh Hussein, 30, 373 h 389, 
516. 

— Wadi Shaib, 515. 

Jiy& f Ei r ns. h 3 S&- 
Jiyastii, 419-20. 

Jiyeh. r.R. r 363. 

fXi't^ttaptist, 318. 

Jonah, 307- 
Jonathan, 9 °p .mj- 
Joppa (JalfaL, 85. ioS r 190, 307-11 * 
Jordan, R. b I, zi,, 25, 28-30, 2475 
boundary-, 401-2; bridges. 373. 

— trench, 3„ ®, 21—3; agriculture 1 . 252; 

climate, 3 , 47 - 9 . S 2 -J> 59 *o r 55 ^.; 

diseases. 215. 230. 232, 477-li; 

grolop, 10-11; history, 85, 1 11, tT4* 
119; population, 225 . 23a, 46ft; nil- 
way, 3(17; roads, 379, 3%. 386. 38$, 
390-t ; wib. 243 s 49 *: springs, 2+9. 
259; swine, 79; vetfctuinjn, 64, 66, 
76-74 255. 430-3. 

Joaak springs, 320. 

Joseph.]21, 

Josephus, 23, 

Joshua. 83, 85. 323- 
jmuiieb, r.s,, 364. 

Joe, Wadi, 313. 

Jraeleh, Wadi, 17. 

Judaea. 3, 8, it, 15-21. 46; chnuite, 47, 
52; coritmunitttt ions, 19-20, 340, 345„ 

35^ 379 - 8q : Wmkygy* 10, 11; history. 
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■i. 

Si. 83, 91: population. 184: 

rivers, 27; sods, 242; springs „ 249; 
vepesulion. 66. 72-3. 75; wudemesft 
of, Ip-tO. 

Judaean?, 4. 

Judacu-German {Yiddish). 139. 
Judaeo-Peman, 145. 

Judah, kingdom ol, i. 18, 85-7, 436. 
Judaism, a, 89, 96 7, 99^100, 125. 144, 
146 - 7 , 17&, 44 L 444 , 447 - 
Judas Maccabacui!, 19, £9-90. 

1 Judges'. 85, 307. 

Judicial Adviser, T- 472-3- 

Jwiilh, &ot*k «/. Htf. 

Julian. 97; Calendar. 550. 

Jutu h 375. 

junctumBp railway. 346. 

Juneh. bay, til; r.s M 364. 

Jura, El r 45-6- roads, 374 * 3 ® 5 - 
Jurf eJ Dcrawiah P rj., 512; roads, 

JM* m 

iisticr, 204^7; Tl 474-5 , 

Ju&tmian. 99, 321# 328. 333* 447. 


Kaubm, 467. 

Kabatya, 383, 

Kttbbnm marshes, 25+, 

Kabr ArneLr, f,$,, 3 56, 

Kabri. EJ, 299, 

Kadss, 1. 390. 
kadi. 203. 

Kadi,, Tell el, 1, 28* gj. 

Kadnoric Agricultural School, z t6. 

Kaf r 454, 

Kafarchima E-t 361. 

Kafkafa, 407, 

Kafr Semi, r,s. h 3.53, 

— Yinis, 34h, as i. r.s., 353- 

Kafka, JebeJ, 383, 

Kaikhosru II, 105, 

Knh* 115 - 
Kakun„ 354, 
kala-azar, 230. 

Kulansawa. Wadi, 27. 

Kalkilya T 377. 382; EL, 27; r,i- n 354, 
KaLSia, 260; air service. 395; roads, 3S7. 
390-1. 

Kalmoun, r.s. F 365. 

Kalunya, 3^6- 
Kunufi. Tell. 

Kan a, K,, 27- 
Knmin F ]ebel K 390- 

Ksmtarn, 34 =“^. 34 *^ 9 * Kt-lJr,*.* 357 . 
5 «S- . 

Karachi, air s-cnsce. 393. 

Karaite5, 14S. 328. 

Kam, Wadi, 36^ 362, 378. 

Kasseib, Wadi, 408. 

K2saLr K qofl. r-s-, 511. 

Kaswl, M p 386. 

Kastel, .si, 517. 
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Kaatina, 375* 380. 

Katia, 344, 

Xatra, 371; „ 

Katrani, 415, 521: r.s, r 512; roads, 
5 ^ 7 - 30 - 

Kebif h Nahr el (Eleuthenis R.), 438, 

—.Wadi, 13, 37, 41. 

Kefur Earukh, r.a_, 36B. 

— Edu p 375-6. 

— Giladi, 384. 

— Malal, 376, 

— Tivor, 389, 

— Yehoshuji p r.u. p 368. 

Kfifr Ktnna, 74 f 383. 

— Lam fc 30 - 

— Rai r 382. 

— Yehash.ua T r,s,, 388. 

— Yuba, 434, 

Kcfremi, 407-8,4341 Wadi, 4d3 p 510-20. 
KeC N&hr d r 362. 

—- f Wadi, 32. 

KclEp Wadi, 2o-i p 30* 323, 

Kerak, +52, 466, 470, 473-4, 476, 478, 
483: roads, 385. 513-14, $17-10. 

— h Scd P Wadc a 414. 4 i 7p 483, 513-^4, 
51819, 

Kerbela, 143, 
kerosene, 458. 

M&stmuh peas, 244, 246. 403-4, 
Khmbara, 4S3. 

Khabra Abi! Husetn, 420, 

Khalasa, El, 38a 
KhaLdeh, 361 ■ f,a,+ 364. 

Khatdi, 134, 

Kbtcd, Wadi, 506; r.s., 507, 
Khali&diya, R., 16. 

Khflljd ibn Wslid, rco, 449-50, 437. 
AAafifc 100, 

Khalil-er-Rahman, El p jn T 
Xhalisa,, 384, 
khamsin, 50. 

Khan cl Lubban, 381, 

— Raahim, 371, 

— Yunis, 46, no. 32 ], 2^b p 330-1; rj. p 
35 &:n 5 ads P 331 * 373 - 4 - 

— ZebLb, r,s„ 511. 

Khineizeh, SeO. 418. 

Kharavan, Wadi, 409. 

Kharuf, Jcbd h 24. 

Kbashab, R. r 25. 

K_hatta p Wadi p 409, 

Khayat beach, 37I. 

Khclil, Wadi, 19. 27. 380, 

Khirba, ET, r4l r| 357. 

Kbirbet *bu Kashia, 374, 

— el Mekawur* 443. 

— el Yehud, 93. 

— ea Sarkas, 377, 

— ea Suwiui r 408. 

— Iskander, 434. 

— Mcneiyeh, 436. 


Khirbet Miikbayyat,, 545, 

Ntthaa^ 436. 

— Naur, 411. 

— Tmeiri, 430. 

Khiva, 145. 

Khor Meswf, 417, 

Kllrfcabeh forest, 255. 

Khudaira (Hadera), R-, 46- 
Khumta, 463, 

Kibbutz^ 213- 

Kidnjn, R. r 3a, 315-7* j 36 . 

Kilwa, 434. 

kindergartens, 217, 

"Kinds' high-road', 435, 

Kjnnerct, 250* 3S9, 

Kir Moab. 452, 544, 

Kirjath-Arba, 321, 

Kirkuk oilfields, 37. 

Kicyat Amal, 389. 

— Anavim t 251. 

— Bi alik , 366, 

— el I nab, 3 36 . 

— Haim (Hamm, Hayim}, 36-7* 68 h 
37S; T-S-, 366, 

— Haroshetn r.a. t 368; mads, 388. 

— Motzhm, r.a. h 382, 366. 

— Rhemuel, 366, 375, 

Kisarya (Caesarea), 12, 39, 34O. 

Kishon, N T ahr, i 7 , 35-6, 35, B 5h qi y 300, 

366. 371, 378, 388^ railway, 348, 3S0; 

t 36*. 

Kitchener, Lord h 435. 

Kitte, 424, 519, 

K r L. M. air service, 392-3. 
knvfty 165. 

Knights, of Rt. John K ioG, 1O9, 297 ; of 
Si. Lazarus, 297. 

Komnkhjki Lucktraart Af aj tit ftflp/Hj 
(K.L.M.), 393, 

Koran, loo, 144; — schools, 213. 
KoreLsh, 99, 

Ka&seima, KuseimeL 
koaskouL, 165, 

Krak (Kermh}, 452-3, 

Xrak-ct-Monfrtal. 453. 

Kub h R„ 37, 

Klihbet Abd h Seyyid p 417* 

Knhbft « Sflkhra. 327, 

Kuheiba, Wadi, 385/ 

Kubu, Wadi, 415, ' 

Kuds, El (Jenisiltm), 323. 

KuFa, 100, 

Kiifeir, 381-3+ 

Kufrein. Yell, 4IJ; Wadi, 410—11. 

Kum Gharz- (Kbum Garz), r3r, 509, 
KuneitTHn 460. 

Kupat Hohm Sick: Fund, 236, 2 7 6> 
Kurd ana. Tell, 35, J f ' 

Kurdistan., Jews, i8t. 

Kurds T 1 id, 137,328. 

Awfefr hills^ 241. 
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Kumubj 344-5. 

Kurum. Ras el* 3?, 37, 303, 303. 
Kustiinch, 24, 342, 38*. 

Kuaheibch. Wadi* 418,. 

Kuwait, 463. 

Kuweinii 459 - 

Ku;uztth t Kii-uzat* 213, 

Laban. 417 ■ Wftdi . 417 . 
laboratories, 334, 236-7, 251, 276, 476, 
Lahorde, 454. 

labour, 6. 177, 186-7, **7 p 227-8, 

273-8. T. 4S5-7; Department, l$$ r 
278; exchanges, 276, 278; Immigra¬ 
tion Schedule. is 8 . 177-S. iBa, 186-7 h 
196; legislation r 277-8, T. 4 %h 
labourera. 137. 

Lachish, 83, 86, 340, 

'Ladder of Tyre', 12, 33. 

Ladino (E&pafiol)* 140, 142, 144. 

lake?, 30-2 F 39. 

1 tridimida, 99. 447. 

land, 126-7, Ijli *97 i courts, 204-5, 
211; -hunger, 488; -ownership, 
204-5, aoS-l 3, 2FF i registration. 2S3 - 
Rejpsiry. 2 to; Settlement Court, 475; 
Settlement Department, 193: taxes. 
282, 44S. 501; tenure, 475 i Transfers 
Regulations, 211. 

Lands, Depurrwt, 195* T. 474^ 502; 
Director, 197. 

languages, 94, Id). 134, 137 h <39 4* r 
151, 20&. a [8, T, 44&V 47*: orticial F 
loz, 124, 139, 208, 23 j F T, 47*- 
Lamaki!, communsGulon*. 303 , 395 - h- 
Lutin, Church. t*6. 114-16, 148-50; 
Convent* 3334 Hospice, 308; King¬ 
dom, 106-9, 136, 148, 315, 451-2; 
Patriarch, 106. 150, 327, 470, 

Latrun, El, climate. 48, 52, 556 £F.; 

roads p 375, 382, 386-7. 

' latter rains', 56, 50 ; T. 424. 

I amarine, Treaty of. 283. 40 r, 501. 
lav* belt, T. 399. 4 °Jp 419, 450. 5 < 4 , 
516. 

law, 206-7: Beduin, 467, 474-5: cunorip 
1OO, 143; civil, too; Classes, 214; 
Courts. 328; Electoral* 467 '. Jewish, 
88. 96-7. 475; martial, 129; Mining, 
482; M ORflie. 475; Moslem, 474-5; 
Organic. 46a. 465, 472, 4S2. 
l^wrence, T, EL, uy, 456- 60, 462,, 4^7. 
Liyord. A. hL, 454 - 
Lcugue of Nations. 6 , 324, 130. igi 5 
193-4. 4 ™, 4 6 *> 47 *- 

leather goods, 261 r 
Leban, 518. 

Lebanon, 2. £?, 107, 115. 123, 143-4. 

150, 1911 253 p 4 «^ 

Legal Secretary, 195, 
legions, 444, 
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legislation. 139; banking, 279: labour, 
277-8. T. 487; water. T. 492, 502. 
Legislative Assembly. T. 473; Council, 
192, T. 462, 468. 

leguminous plants, 243-4, 247, 493, 
leislimaruasis, 230. 47'^ 

Lejjun, 415. 434-4, 

3 cm o ns, 245. 

Icntila, 244, 4^3 p 493“+' 
lentisk. 65, 68, 73, l68, 427, 

Leper Hospital. 235. 

Lepcrp, Masque o£ the, 332, 
leprosy, 223- 

LeUCe Come. 439 ’40, 442. 

Levantine population. 136 7. 

Li Vmtx Moytt, 4 M- 
Libb. 414; roads. 51^ 

Libbon,, railway, 309; r.s.. 511. 

Libbeh. Wadi, 4*8, 

Liberal Jew's, I47. 
libraries. 159-60, 219; T. 472,. 
lice, 232, 478-9- 

licences. i99p ^01, 282. 372; T, 5*0-1* 
Liddan, R.. 28. 
lighthouses. 37. 295. 

LihyjLTUik kingdom* 440. 

L’ile de Graye {Jcziret Firoun), 452, 
lime, 242. S&I; burning. 63. 74, 254- 
(Romani. 444. 

limestones, 8 -id. 225. 242 3. 249, 259, 
, 3 -» £ >-SO. 37 *. 4 ® 3 . +&J-+. 5 = 5 - b- 
Linant, 454. 

Lis an ^ El. 31; tlthmus, 417; p marl soils’, 
243 ; peninsula, 414.513,518-19, 531 J , 
plateau. 414. 

Litanq r.s., 363; R, p 2, 41, 361. 
literacy, 141. 

literature. 139-40, 156-9., 5®*- 
Lithuanian Jews, 162, 174, 
litigation. Z02. 206. 

"Liiile Herman*, t6, 389. 
livestock. T. 485. 494-5’ 

Litrui, 473. 

Lloyd Triestinti,. 391. 
loams, 242^ 489, -pj t . 
loana. 279 80 p 283, 287; T. 5*2. 
locomotives. 343, 348. 
locusts. Bo, ,151* 4S0-I, 

I Aid (Lydda) , 331. 
t^jidi, weavers, 369. 
loess, 66, 7a, 242 -3, 
looms, 166-7. 

Let mine. Crusaders^ 103. 
lanies, 480, 

L.O.T, wtr service. 3931-3+ 
lottery-iickets, 279. 

Louis VII of France. 1*6, 

Low Countries, CnJSJlderSp 106. 

Ludd (Lydda), 331. 
lunacy, 238. 

Lurii, haac, 337. 
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Lusan, r.f tJ 513. 

Lussan, Jebel, 34, 

Lutheran Church, i-sS, 154. 

Lyddfl, 13, 19, 43, 46, 331-2; airport, 
337, 331-2* 377 1 jy^ -3. 395 - 7 * 5*o; 
history, 331-2 ; n Live-g roves, 255; 

people,, iS6 ? 33?’ population. 189 90. 
331 i railways, 333, 341^. 346, 348, 
33 fr^s 357-&1 r*,. 33^ 358- 9; roads. 
332 , 344, 377 - 

Maan h 418, 463, 466; council, 473; 
court, 474; division, 473; epidemic 
pont, 47ft ; garrison, 475-6;. highland, 
4 I 7 -I 9 p 433 i history, 449, 454, 439; 
landing-ground, 521; malaria. 478 ^ 
niihiay, 346. 34*, 350, 454, 503, 505, 
508-y’ r.a., 513 - rainfall, 424; roads, 
5 T 7“l^i 5M; saniak, 2; signals, 

396. 

Moans, Jebel, 460, 

Maaraf, Jebd, 33 2. 

Maccabiiean. palaces, 326 - revolt, 21, 
89-^0, 315/441. 

MkCC&baciu, Jkan4i1hu.fi, 397; Judas, 1 q, 
89-90. 

Macedonian colony, 439. 

Mfifikcrui, 443, 518. 

mach i ry. imports, 289—91, 304. 

Mflchpelah. Cave of, 331, 5^8, 

M^U-ba. 544-5: council," 473 ; court, 
474 i cnaJana, 478; plain, 4S9; roads, 
513-14^ 517-18, 530. 

Mafrak, 459 ■ landing-ground* 531; r.H.* 
510; roads, 514, 5 i6 r 52a. 
rmifrum IflnJ, 109. 

Maghara. Td)#l, 14. 

Majfhflibeh, no, 137 S. 

™jp**«we* h courts 204-5. z 11; T_ 474. 
magnesium. bromide, 2^7-^ ; chloride* 
258 n- 9 . 

mails, 392, 395* 5 ^p SM 
M«n* 4 M- 545 - 
maul mins', 56; T. 424. 
musSEe, 244, 246-7, 353, 4153. 

MnjaLi, 968. 

Majdul, r,5 t| 355. 

Majid Pasha, 468, 

Majnuna, Wadi, 36. 

Makarcn, railway f 506; r.E ip 507. 
Maluku, Wadi, 19." 

malaria, 26, 29-30* 334 30, 235, 477-8, 
MaJai, Telt el. 39. 

Malih, Wadi. 17. 2i> 2. 

Malik, R., 36. 

Maliki Moslems, 143, 

MaliLiym, 390. 

Malilheh, Wadi p 417. 
milnutmd^ 479-80. 

Mamluks, 108- so, uz r 315, 454-3. 
Mature, Q*k. 353. 


Mandycun* 467. 

Manassch, 319, 409, 435, 

Manchester, emigration To, iBa. 
mandamus, writs of, 205, 

Mandate, Faiestine and Transjordan, 6, 

m-32. I?7* iSei, 191-4, 208. 49C, 
29i, 462, 472. 529; Syria (French], 
107. #6i, 

manganese, 12, 483, 526. 

Mangles, 454. 

Mannaiyyin, 467- 
Mans hiya, r.s,. 362. 
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Postmaster General, 397. 

Postj, Department, 195, 396-7; T. 474. 
potash, 12., 142, 256-9, 272, 289-9o, 
29a, 49i; Company, 23, 258. 289* 
3 v 6. 4*4. 5*9-. 
potassium chloride, 157-8. 
pottery. 165-6; early, 82-3, 86* £0* 435. 
Praetorium* Jerusalem, 316. 
precipitation* 562-3. 

PieabyTerian Church* 148, 

Press Bureau, iyr. 

pressure. atmospheric, 48; T. 421- 

priesthoods, 88-9, 93-4: T. 440. 

A 90 S 
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Prime Minister* T. 473-4- 
Prince Line, 391 > 

Princes* Crusade of the, 103. 
printing* rgg, 337. 

prisons, 207, 2jH, 39Q, T« 475; Depart¬ 
ment, 195, 37*- 
producrion costs. 257-8. 261. 
professions, 146, i8ti, 175* 282. 
property rate, I fjy. 

Proselyte* of the GaW, *>6. 

Protector uf the Holy Sepulchre, 107, 
Protestant Churches, 14S. 

Protestants, Armenian* 13S. 

Ptnlcmais (Acre)* 295, 297, 319, 340, 
4344 J ■ 

Ptolemies, 89, 95, 297, 315, 438-^9. 
Ptmlemy* II, 439; phdaddphu*. 439. 
public, health, 220-38; vehicles, 372; 
Works Department. 195+ 330, 372, 

T. 47+, S© 3 . 5 * 5 - 
publishing 159. 
puiane judges, 104, 

Pulisatti (Palestine), 83. 

Pumping station* (oil pEpe-bine), 515, 
517 - 

Puri on (Fenian), 418- 
Puteoli, 95. 

Ge](|ilia (Kalkilyaj* I.S.* 554. 

Qaqtm {Kakiui), r.#.* 354. 
quarantine, 336-7. 
quarries, 259* 349; T. 484, 
quarrying, 207* 259* 261. 

Rosnano* 377. 

Rabaa, r.s.* 357. 

Rababi* Wadi, 325. 

Rabha (Arenpolis), 446. 

Uabhath Ammon, 91, 458-9. 540r 
Ribbi, Chief, 138, 

Rabbinical Council, 201; Courts, 201. 
rabies, 169, 234, 236. 

Rachel* Tomb of* 539. 
radio-communication, 521, 

Rafa* 1* 33. 43, 45* 48; forestry, 256; 
history* 89, 118+ 256; railway; 342+ 
346, 348, 352; r-^> 356; muds. 373-+. 

3 C 4 h 

rails, 349-50. 

riulwaya, 256, 345-72. T. 34 *h 349 * 
454-5* S03-15: history, 341-4. 503-5 ; 
workshops, 36-7, 303. 34» P 3**- 
rainfall. 3. 8* 12+ 16, iS* 19. 24+ 27* 
56-61. 75-6, 225, 241. 143-4. 249, 
253 * 35S: T. 4*1* 414* 487-9* 493, 
Emt u/ 203. 

Rajel* Wadi* 420. 

Rajib* 407-8; Wadi, 408. 

Rakkat (Tiberias). 338, 

Ham, JcbeJ. 418-19. 
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Rama, 3 89—go.. 

Ramatlqh, 4, 18. JJ5; broadcasting 

station* 396-7; crafty 166-7; history. 
335; olive-groves* 155; people, 182-1. 
335 * population, zii, 335; rabies. 
234; roads, 381-2; schools. 2lfl h 335; 
teachers' training centre, 2t6. 

Ramat Gan. 264, 

Ramin, 387 r 

Ratnleh. 13, 46, 33576; history, 190. 
336: people, i$z t 136. 336; popula¬ 
tion, 1S9—90. 335; rabies, 234- rail¬ 
way,. 336, 342; r r S- a 359 ; roads, 336, 
340, 344, 37 3 p 375"*> jEfi, 3S7; 
aignals, 396; Soap. 263. 

— aub-districc. 184, 

" ramp Valley’ theory, 11. 

Raphia (Rafo), 8g. 

Raa cl Ain h 27, 330; railway, 342, 346, 
311 i r.s., 354; road. 344; Wadi p 409. 
Rashayideh heduill. 133. 

Raahdda, 467. 

Rashida, r&r, 356. 

Roshidiya, 417, 467. 
rates, t >>9-201 - T. 474. 

Ratiya plain, 421, 

raw materials, imports, 2S9, 291. 

Rayafc, 36a. 

Raymond of Toulouse. 1G5- 
Reading power-station, 305, 312, 
rebellions. Arab, 127—9- 
redornation, 30, 184. 227, 247. 

Red Scb trade, 438, 441, 453. 
re-exports, 497, 499. 
reformatories. 207. 

Reformed Churches, 154, 
refuge i 7 i t 175, 178-9, 187,266, 
Rtgif (zxiunopoly), 265. 

Reh avia quarter, Jerusalem. 328-9. 
Rehovut, 46, 121; adm LnisinitiDn* 206; 
agricultural research* 219* 250-3; 
diseases, 224, 234; population ,221; 
r*'. 355 ; toads, 376. 

Reiman. J19, 

Reirtfl H 334* 3^3- 
relapsing fever, 223, 479, 
religions, 81, S3, 97, 143-55. T72-3. J7&i 
„ T, 435. 443-4, 44^- 470- 
Rol igtOUS C<maJIUIriiTies Ordinance, 200. 
£02; Community Councils, T. 474; 
courts* 203* 206 * T. 474; fetfLvafc. 
208, 333, 552-3; freedom, 20®. 
Remtha, 4^9 f 32Q. 

Remind de ChiHillon, 452, 544. 
ReparairiceS, Convent of the, 15y* 
research. 218-19. 250-1. 

mervoira, 226, 249 h 326, 330+ 
respiratory diseases, 223- 
retail shops. 293-4, 

Reuben. 400. 435. 

revenues. 281-;** T. $0d; municipal* 


199, T. 474, roads. 372; University. 
2T9; Waqf, 203. 

Revtaiumst Tarty, 276. 

Rhodes, 94, 109, 393. 
rice, 165, 293, 49&. 

Richard Ccrur de Lion. 19. 107-S, 297, 
299, 308, 316, 

— of Cornwall, ioS. 
ridgeway, 340. 344^5. irtro central 
road. 

'rift -Valley 1 theory,, II. 

Riga* Jebct, 418. 

Rishi, Jehel, 518. 

Rishon le Zion, 12T. 321, 234, 264; 

reads. 374.776- 
Riyoshi, Vnadi, 409, 

Rmcileh. tjl, 363. 

road, accidents* 372 ; -rnakmg. 207. 503; 
macerttl, 12, 372; rax, 501 ; Transport 
Ordinance* 372- 

roads. 344“5? 371-91: T. 385, 389, 400, 
419, 513-20. 

Robert, of Flanders, Count, 105; of 
Normandy. 105, 
rock-drawings, T. 434, 
reck salt, 31. 256-7. 

Rockefeller jjr.* John D.* 160, 329; 

Museum, i60j 163. 
rocky soil steppe, 429-31. 

Rngcl, Aia, 325 -6. 
ml Ling-stock. 343. 

Roman, Arabia, 444-6; Catbol ic Church, 
ia& r 148-^0; Curia, 150; Palestine. 
9»j-S period. 90-9, 402. 528. 540; 
mads, 341 H 344-5, 444. 5 *3h S iB; rule. 

441-3 s Wadq 25. 

Rormneh. r.s,, 357, 

Rumania, church, X48; death-rate r 176; 
je«s r n6 P a 20. 174, 179; ships. 39T; 
trade* 289-90. 499. 

Romans, 97, 135-6. 

Rome, air service, 393; revolt against, 
94-5- 


Rosh Pinna, 121; garrison r 475; roadi, 
384, 390; tobacco. 246. 
rotation of Crops, 244. 250; T. 493. 
Rothschild. Baron Edmond dc r III. 
217, 164; Evelina da. School, 217; 
raadaSsah Hospital. 135. 

Rtmmii 14S. 

round-table conference, 131. 
mutes, historical, 340-1, 344-5. 

Roy n El n r_» r , 368. " 

Royal, Air t'arce, 126. 336. 400. 

4 ^It S 3i; CcmmuuooL, 129, 

■ 3 ^** 401. 4^14, 502; Flying 

Cofps. 513; Geographical SocieU', 
D 4 S>avy rig, 547-U- 
Rubftdiyan Wadi p 21,31, 3S3, 

Rubin. W adi, 13^ 27,45-6, 6o a 233+ 375 r 
Kufeifon Paaha,, 468. 
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rue*, 3&0, 4*5. 

RumeLdeh, J.ai, 

Rurneilch, 363. 

Kumciniin. Wadi, 405. 

Humm ah, 469; Wadi, 409. 

Rummana, R-, 26* 

Rutal Property tax, 246. 

Riisaifa, 469. 4jr®, 4%, 494; t.s., siO. 
Russ in, Christ \m$, 148, 173 r history, 
115-16,. 137; Jews, 123-1 r 146-7',. l6z* 
i 73 ^+ 334 ^ pilgrimt, 27 T; inade, 365* 
385. 

Russian, drama, 157; monastery, 321: 
Orthodox Church, 113-16, 148; 

ships, 391; Turkestan, 143. 

Russo-Turkish war, 468-9.. 

Rutb-L. 314, 323. 

Ruwalk tribe, 420, 456.45^-9, 4*3. 4*3“ 

Sab. Wadi, 385. 

Silha, Wadi Bir cs g 19 S 17, 31ft, 

— Biar, 450^ 45®- 
sabbaths, 552, 
sabkhOy 77, 431 ■ 

Sabkbet el Burdawil, 136* 333, 

- GhudLan, 418. 

Sacred Shrines, fiuardsan, 149- 

sacred trees, 72- 

sacrifier, animal, 147, 163, 

S adduce es, 93. 

Sufad, 4. 33Ml, 539; earthquakes, 146, 
337; forestry, 254-5: health, 434-3* 
337; history, ill, 126, MJQ, 3371 
people, t4^ MS* *S0* 153, x 3 i, [86, 
336: population, 189-90. 221, 336: 
roads, 33§ t 341. 344< 37®, 39* i aehool, 
217 ]■ signal** 39*; wemrillg, 167. 

Tell es, 375- 

Sifiriya, Es, 357-8- 
Saidfl (Si don), t-S-, 363, 

Saideh, SeiE, 415, 

Saif cd Din, 432. 

St. Andrew'a Church, 154, 329. 

St. Bernard. ic*. 

Si- George, 331- 3^ 339; Cathedral, 134, 
339; monastery, zo; School, an?. 32^ 
471, 

St, Gregory the Illuminator, iji. 

Sl Jimtt, 148, 152; Cathedral r 15^ 

St. Jean d'Acre, 293, 297, 

St. John, Church, 316; Hospitals, 175, 
234-513*9; Knight* of, tob, 109, 297, 
St- JLararui, Knights of, 297. 

St. Paul, 96, 207. 443 ^ 

St. Feter r 96, 307- 

St. Stephen's Gale, Jerusalem. 327-8, 
Saitanik, R. r 3*1- 
Sakib r 319, 
sakyt Layer, s+i* 

Sakdsn’ io 6 - 3 , 150. 297, 33ip 336, 338, 
45* 
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Suliinieh, Wadi, 255 . 

Salesians, 149, 210, 33+. 

Salshiyz, Es, 28. 

Salman, Wadi. 19. 

Salmanab, r.n. K 336. 

Salt, Ea* 414, 461 1 466, 470^ 473~4i 
476-8. 484. 403. JtS- 
sale. deposits. 484; -kite, 136; -marsh, 
31, 445; mono poly, 357, 262. 282; 
-pans, 37, 256-7: -quarrying* 261; 
river, 16, 41; -aieppe, 4J^ 
salts, lip 29, 242-3, 249-50. 257-®. 4*T> 
4&9* 

saluki, i6y. 

Samakh, 22, no; railways, 341, 34+ 
34f*-3°r 3*7^ 503 * r.s., 369, 

506; roads, 3&3p 391 j signals, 396, 
Samaria, 3, s, 15-18; climate, 16, 51; 
history, 81. 86, 91, 03 h 93 > i47 P 
190, 460; milariij 228; population p 
184; riveti, 27; roads. 34a, 379* 382, 
38S; soils. 242; Springs, 249; Woman 
of r 3331 Vegetation, 16, 66, 72, 75 - 
Samoritans, 87, 97, 136, 147-8, 332-3, 
Samarkand* 145. 

Samaweh, Jebel. 24. 

Summa, Wadi* 407-8 h 315. 
tammy 485. 495* 49*“ 

Samra, T-B-r 510- 
SamSoN, 20. no. 316-17, 

Sduntp Wadi, 19 - 40 . 

Samuel, io8, 335; Sir Herbert, 124-5* 
igi, 462. 

sanatoria, 231, 529. 
sanctuary-city; T. 440-T, 
nnd^kst 79", 23*, 479-80- 
sand-fly fever, 480. 
sandstones. ioj iz, 403, 464, 525-6. 
sand-aid mu-. 51, 

sanitation, 163, 175, 232, 253- 
Saracens, 21, 94, 99i IC 7. *97* 337* 
45** 

Samfsndp 39, 150: Cantonment railway. 

34*1337;,, . 

Sarar, Wadi, 19. 27* 46; railway, 342, 

359;r®:, 3 ^K 0 , T 

Sargon, of Assyria. 85 ; Il p 437. 

Sanaa, R,, 27. 41- 
Sarona, 47, 155, 5*0-1, 5*5* 

Saaa, 390. 

Sassanids, 446. 

Saudi Arabia, 399-400 , 402—3, 497, 499. 
Saul,. iS* 85, 319. 

Saving* Bank. z8o; ce rtihentes, =S + 
bawaJfir et Gharhiya, 375. 

— esh Slwkh r a, 375. 

Sbeirri, Wadi, 408 . 
scale insects, 79-80, 252. 
schistosomiaais, 223, 233, 

$ch<ml r gntdens- 471, 494; medical 

services. 233. 
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schucls, 140-3, 152, IM> *3*r 15^ i6?i 
zg 4. 213-19, 276, 328, 334; T, 471. 
Rcienccs, 318-19, 236, 

Hciroceii winds. 50-2, 54-5; T, 422-3, 
ScopUSn Moiint T 2 , 1 % 325, 339. 

Scorpion cliffs, il. 
scorpions. 461. 

Scotland, Church of, 148, 154, 329. 
Scots College:, ziij. 

Scythian 5,. 3 T9. 

Seytbopolis (Bcisanh 91 p 3.19, 441-2- 

sea-fuh, 270-I. 

««pl*ne ttutiona, 337, 305, 393, 395, 
322, 

Kf&Sfiiud migration, 172, 2*5, 4*6.4)68-9, 
47B; tracks, 372. 

Sebaatiya* r.a., 370. 

Sebustya (Samaria), 43, 190; r.s., 370; 
roads, 340, 3S2. 

secondary schools, 213, *16-19; T_ 471, 
Secretary; Chief. 192-3, 195; Financial, 
1951 LeyaS, 195 ; of State for the 
Colonies., 191-2, 194 
aeointy, 181, 283, 345; T. 474^. 

Selei, \Vad3, 414-15. 

Stir, mountains of* 417-19, 

Scjerm^ 74. 

Scla + Belem (Pem>, 438, 451, 

Scleucids, 89, 3T5. 438 40. 

ScLeucus Ffiilofnitor. 89. 

Sfi If-sufficiency, 273. 

Stllleh, Wadi, 409. 

Selim L, 109-10, 453. 

Sdjuk Turks, ioj, 103, 107. toy. 
Semak, R, r 31; Tell e s? 37, 

Bcmuiariesi, theological. 150-1. 

Semites, 134, 

Semrnu, 4*7; Wadi, 408, 

Senik, r.*,, 363; H,, 361. 

Sunint-h, Wadi, 417. 

Sennacherib, 437. 

Sephurod, 144. 

Sephardim, 95-6, 14a, 144-5, 163, zoi. 
Sergius, 449. 

Sen'ixi Marittimi, jgi„ 
sesame, 244, 246, 164 
aettlerneni, ejpicultu ral , 120^1. 124-3, 
( 36 . *11,213, 217. *39, 244, iG°. 276. 

334 ! peace. 460-4. 

^Seven Siatere' hill. 386. 
eu ratio, zzi. 

Shaalan dvnastv, 463. 

Shababik/R., z'8. 

Shabah, Tell, 419- 
Shah Moslems, 143. 

Shaftesbury, Bari of, 116, 

Shahabi, label, 52s. 

Shahyan, R.., aB. 

Sbflib. Wadi, 410, 514-13. 

ShlUtra, Esh, r.a., 507.. 

Shalckab. r.a Jh 365: Has esb. 363- 


ShaLldilu, Wadi, 322, 

Shammar, Jebel, 454, 461-3. 

Sharia courts, *02 - 3 ; T. 474. 

Sharia, Wadi ( 27^ 3S4- 
Sharon, plain of, ia a 26, 33, 37 + 39, 41, 
43 t 47, fia* fiji 70. 74* 184. *411 35*, 
387, 4&a 
Shattju r.S-, 368, 

Shaw, Sir Walter, 126. 

Sheba, Queen of, 145-6, 436. 

Shechem (Nablus}, 17. 8^, a S-9. 332-3, 

4heep, 79, ibfi, 170, 2J4. ^9, 489. 

+95, 498- 

Shccp Gate, Jcrusalerri, 327. 

Shcfrt, Jebel, 414. 

Shefa Aim, 22 S. 378. 

Shehab, 458, 460. 

Sheikh Zowaid, r.a ra 356, 

Shell Company. 370. 

Shelia], \ahr r 406. 

Shcllala (Ghasza). R., z?. 

Shams, Ain, 83. 

Shcpheiah. 12, 2*-i, 27, 46-7, 53, 
Sherd, Esh, 418, 4,33, 489. 49E. 

Shcrra Dhabi. 521. 

— Mujawan, 521, 

Shcrmeh, Wfldi, 413, 

Sherrar, Wadi, at, 

Shia Moslem* , 105, 109, 143. 

Shimmn, 383. 389. 
shipping, 272, *95, 301, 
ship-repair depot, 306, 

Shita, W T adi 1 411. 

Shittim, valley of. 41 1 . 

Shobck, 4tS a 45 i i 459; roada, 514. 

5i52°- 

shopkeepers, 153, 183, 274-5, 

T. 4*9- 

shore, vegetation* 67-3, 

ShubflLchA, plain., 420. 

Shubuh, R , 21. 

Shukharf Arnett, 337,, 

Shuofet Nimrtn, 514, 

Shunt, Esh, 407. 515, $ 18. 

Shukeifut, Sell, 41 
Siagha, Rat, 345- ' 
sick lunch, 136—7. 277. 

Sideir, Wadi, 415, 

Sidon, 113, 340, 344, 438; railway, 361; 
r.s^ 363. 

signal, communic.ition\. lot—7. 
Sibon l4 35 . 

Sik gorge, 454, 5+5- 
Sikh. Jebel es, 16. 

Sileh, 371; rA. 373, 
silk, 244, 261, 469. 

Siloam, Pod* of, 325^; tunnel, ^6 P j*6 + 
bmieon, 85, 33*. 

Simon, 90; the Tanner, 307, 
simoom, 50. 
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tjuiai, t-a* 78 , So, 8 a, HO* II 7 , 135 “^ 
J 43 * 439 , 444 . 4 * 6 , $ai; Mount, 21 ^ 
railway, 3^9. 353. 

Singapore, ait service, 392. 

Sir, Ain es* 41 s ; Wadi * 411, 469. 
Sirhun, tribe, 467; Wadi* 400 , 403 , 
418-30, 426. 43,2-p 44 *h 449 r 454. 45&r 
4 & 3 , 4 ^, 4K9 

Mtmsr, 391. 

Sitt, R r| 36 , 

Si yon £1 (Nta Zionaji, 376, 
ileeperS, 349-30. 

Sleihat, Wadi, 408, 

Skit, 467. 

smaU-pox., 223 , 237 ; 480 , 

Smithy Sir Sidney, m, 299 . 
snakes, 79. 

™w* 3, 60, 425, 564. 
soap 260-1. 863-4, aS.(, *99, 3*?> 333, 
W S. 

Socialist -Zionists, a 17. 

Socnny Vacuum Company, 270. 

sodium chloride* 250, 137-9. 

Solars, VVudip 408. 

soil, erosion, 241 z r 1144-5, 487-B. 392; 
temperatures. 62 . 

inik, 3-4, i6„ 22, zy, 66, £8-70, 74-3, 
*39-43. *5°. 254; T- 426, 4S7, 
4 %“ 9 i- 

Soici Bant'Jr, 276. 

Solomon, £2, 85-6, 145, < 47 . 3 W> 3*6+ 
33Dp 436, 483, >522: Pools, 310, 330, 
380 1; Song of* 330. 

Sor, Jebcl, 4*6, 

Sorsk, vale of. 27, 

South Africa, air service, 392, 
Southampton* communications* 391-3. 
sowing, 56 ^ T. 424. 

Spain, Sephardim, 95—ft, 139,144-5,337. 
Spanish Procurator* 1 50 
spelling of place-names, 6-7. 
spinning* 166-^7, 
spirits, 4B3, 500. 
ppbeiHnitet, 22.8; T. 477-fi. 
apdnga. 8 , 12, t 6 * z 6 7. 5 fi . * 35 * ** 5 * 
JJ9* 320* Ji3 h 325 -6, 330, 331, 337, 
■ 4 ° 7 i 41^1^ 414 , 417 , 443 . 492 ; 
hot, 31-2* 257, 259, Tr 40K. 414, 
483-4i mineral, 259-60* 339* T. 484. 
Stafford, Ssr Robert, 113. 
itemp-duty, T. 501. 
standard of living, 171, 207, 222, 274; 
T. 4H8. 

Slate Forests. 255 ; T r 496 - 7 , 

Statement of Policy, 131-3 _ 

Statistics. Office of, 197; vital, 220-2; 

T + 476, 

Stephen of Blow, 105. 
steppes, 66, 70. 75—6, 242: T. 426, 
4 S 9 - 3 l, 4 B 7 . 489 - 
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jfipci steppe, 7& f 42b. 

5 to tax* 7.2-4, 2 S 4 t 428. 
atoims, 59 ; T l 424. 
stratigraphicat table, 525-6* 

Straus Health Centres, 236. 
a trikes, 127, 276-7, 310. 54T-&- 
stod farm, 299. 

students, 177, 179, 214. 319 ; T. 471. 
Suhhiyehp Sal, 415, 
submarine cnhle. 396. 

Sudan, 154, 182, 105. 

Suez* 505 * Canal* 46, 117-18, 342, 454, 

Suf, 407, 4091 Wadi* 44°, 519- 
sugar, 165, 29 i p 49ft. 

Sukhnchp 469. 

Suknhr + r.s., 355 ; Wadi, 27, 45-fi. 233, 

375 - 

Suleiman, 114, 299, 327, 336, 45^ 
sulphur, 256-7i 4^ \ Quarries Limited* 
396. 

sulphurous springs, 484. 

Sultan. Ain ea, 323 ; Birfcet « f 316; Tell 
es, 353 - 

Suiueil* Wadi, 408. 
siln-godp 443. 

Sunirt* Jebel* El. 

Sunni Moslems* 105 , 109, 143; T* 465 , 

470. 

sunshine, 562. 

Supreme, Court, 204 5 ; Moslem Sharia 
Council, 203 4, 218, 236, 325, 327, 
Sur (Tyre), _r J a. t 363 ; W&di* 20. 

Suraa, Wadi, 249. 

Surveys Department, 195; T- 502. 
Suwa, 450- 
Suwago. rj r , 51 1- 

Suweileh, 410, 469; roads, 515, 51S 

* 9 - 

swamps, 29-31, 7*&4 F 225-7, 230. 
Swedish Reformed Church, 154, 

L Sword nf Allah', 449. 

Sycsminon (Haifa), 301 . 
synjigiigues. 89, 94, g& s 102. 
jyW«,J, 91, 

syphilis, 231-2, 480, 

Syria* air service r 392-3; boundary, t, 
399* 40I4 406; eamds, 169' history. 
86. 89-91, 93* W, 101* 103. 105-6, 

109-15. iioi iy-4. 637 . 433-3. 

455, 460-1; Mandate, 107* 191; 
people, 5* IIS, JSip 1 S 4 . 162. 182. 
465-6, 468 ; railways, 343+ 346-8+ 360, 
303, 5065 toads, 373, 379; shipping, 
391 ; trade, 269, 280-91 ► 497 ^ 9 1 tiniou 
with, 124, 401-3. 

Syriac* 102, 15a, 152. 

Syrian+ Catholics, 150-1; Joeobite 
Church, 447 ■ Orphamtg?, 219; Ortho¬ 
dox Church, 151. 

Syrkns, 19, 21, 127, 136, 174, 469. 
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Taamireh, 13.$. 

Taanaeh, 3 ]. 

Taba, Jebel, 413. 

Tabarja, r-S-, 364, 

Tabernacles, Fe^T of, 56, 553. 

Tubgha, 48, 383, 561. 565.' " 

Tabor, Mounts *&h 35 , 73. * l®, 344- 
Tabriz, 144, 

Tafilch, 41*} i8 r 455, 459-60. 473-4. 

476, 478; roads, 513-14. 517-^Sp 5zo. 
Taif, 463. 

Talaat Pasha, 455, 

Tala). 439- 

Talbieh quarter, Jerusalem, jafi, 
Talmud > 97, 146, 3j-ti: Jews, 147; 

ToraAi, 217. 

tamarisks, 63, 65, 71, 76-8, 354., 256, 
43 lr 

ta2L, 282, 301, 

F | ';i nlVrlane, 109. 453. 

Tended, io^l 

tunning, z6o, 321; T, 430, 

Tantura, 37, 39. 43, 35 *. 3?8 ;*.*.» 354. 
Tarbikha, 390. 
tarbush, ifn, 163, 

TarWyat, Wadi, 

tariffs p 193. 261, 373, zrjc 2; T, 497. 
I'arkumiya, 1S6. 

Tarshiha, 36. 

Tanksih, ships of, 436. 

Tatars, 452-3. 

Taurus Mis., 450-1. 

Tswahin, Wodi t 409, 519. 

Tiuvilhiya, 46B, 

luxation. 171. 199. 201,217, 273 K iBx-jp 
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Teach cia" Training Colleges, 216. 

Tcbuk, 449. 

Technical, Commifttioti, 13a; Institute, 
149, 4i 303; schools, 216, Zl8. 

Teheran, air sen-ice, 393, 395 = 

Teim, Wadi et, 28. 

Tets. Wadi Ain et. 40S, 

Tekoa, wilderness of, 20. 

Tel Aviv, iz, 25, 37,41, 43 i 1^6, 188-90, 
237, 266, 295, 311-14; admin mru* 
tion, irj9. 304, zoti, 314; agjicul¬ 
ture. 151; Jiir service. 393; architec¬ 
ture, 157; 313; artp 1 57 k ibo, 312; 
building, 286,314, 347; climate, 3, 
47► 55 $* 5^0, 564; electricity station, 
2*3, 313; health, 223 4, 23a, 234 -7; 
hotels, 272, 311; industries, 270. 312; 
Jewish demonstrations, 127; labour 
exchange, 27S; library, 159, 312; 
people, 141- 2, 146, 188, 312; popula¬ 
tion, 184, 186-90,, 221, 311 - port, 314; 
i.S,, 358; road. 342; schools, 216- 
17» shipping, 391; shops, 293, 312; 


signals, 396; trade, 309-10, 312-14; 
vegetation, 6 z, 64; water-supply, 247. 
312; winds, 314. 
telegrams, 139, 208, 395. 
telegraphs. 195, 395-71 T. 474. 
telephoned 395-7. 
temperature, 50-3, 422. 337-9. 
Templars, 106, 297, 332, 355. .337- 
Temple, 86-7, £9, 93, 97, [47, 326-8, 
53fi + 

temples 94“5. 44*. 444. 

TitsmplISHj German, 154 5. 174, 301, 
328-9. 
tents, i3j. 

terebinth. 16, 6s;, 72—4, 428. 
terru roisa, 542-3; T, 426, 489% 491 - 
tcrraco cultivation, 8z, 241-2, 244; T, 
434r5, 4^7- 

terrorists, 130* 204, 54ft. 

Teutonic Knights, tab, 297- 
Iextiles, 261, 2(19, 335- 
ThiLmudaeans, 44ft. 
theatres, 276; Koman, \ 

Theodonid 4+l“*> 449 -50. 

Thomma, Jebel, 411. 

Tbothme* III, 83, 190, 297, 434. 
thunder, 5& r ho, 425, 563, 

Tiberias, 13, jfi, 22, 3T.2&0, 338-4*. 539: 
climate, 48-9, 3a. 55, 337, 55* ff-i 
earthquake* 14b; electricity station. 
263; forestry, 255; history, 107, 190, 
330; Lake (Sea of Galilee 1 t, 13, ll-a, 
28. 30-i, 49, 53, 75, 119, 237, = 47 . 
a a7* *59r 344. 3^9; people. 

141=3, 186, 33 H; phi ill. 3s; popula¬ 
tion, 169 - go, 33S; rabies, 234; inosda, 
379« 3 ^ 3 i 399-1L seaplane sudon, 
= 37, 39*r 395. 397; signals, 39*1 
springs, 257, 259-60, 339- 
Tiherius. 96, 338, 

Tigkth-^ilefte: 1 |V K 437-8, 

Tilth r Soil, 418, 

Tilul. El, ns., 356. 

timber, 6z, 254-5, 29*, 349-^0, 432, 
495 , 49 * ■< 
time, 55a 
Tin, R,. 26. 

Tina. 342. 

Tinf, Jebel, 399. 

Tim, 377; r.s.K 353. 

Tiran island, 521. 

Tireh, r.S.. 353. 

tube. 2-0-}, 282-3, 501. 

Titus, 94, 327. 

tobacco, 2+4, 246, 253, lb 1-2, 265-6. 

282,189-90.399.484-5,493,497,500. 
Tobiada, 437,. 

Tobias. 439, 541. 

Tophra, na., 510, 

Tofirul Beg, 103. 
tomatoes, 60^ 164, 2-14—6, isj. 
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fflHtftar (tnbacen), 493 r 
tourists, I5£, 27 i-a , zM, 3201 T, ^72. 
town planning, 158, aoo, 328, 
fowna, 187-90. 318-39. 

T&t&ttk Htmrtiz, 173. 
trachoma, 233, 235. 

track*. ancient, 341, 344; season af 372. 
trade. 273 „ 284-9^ 497^9 S balance,, 
285-7,, 29z H T. 457: Department, 195, 
260’ -route*, 79, 437 ■'Pr 443 4, 447, 
see also caravan route*; schools. 21b. 
218-15; uninns. 275. 
trading urbanisations, 276- 
tniCi office*. 37a; railway, 347-8. 
training colleges, 216-17, 471. 

Tfiijnn; 444, 

than sit trad*, 290, 304: T. 499. 

Tninsjo rdan Frontier Force, 3 30, 281-2, 
39 &. 47 $~b* a** 

transport, 373, 372, T. 475, 4B3, 4B5., 
458; coats. 257 8, 372. 
traveller* r 114* 271; T. 400, 425. 454. 
Treasury; 195, z§i. 

Treaty, of Berlin, 137. 534:0! Lausanne. 

483, 401, 501- 
Irentlfl of industry, 27a- 1 - 
tribal courts, 20*, 318 s T. 473. 
Tribunal, Special, 205, 

Tripoli, county of, 105-6; history, 113- 
141 railway;343. 3+6-7. 349.3*°. j&i; 
f .*., 3&3 

trunk, air routes, 392-3,393 ; Telephones* 
39 S- 6 - 
Tuba*, 383. 

Tubeib. Jcbel P 420. 

tuberculosis* 222-3, 230-1, 235^481. 

Tufla. EL P 21, 31, 

Tuleilat Gbnml, 434- 
Tulkano, 17. 43, 216. 234, *54 ~F, 339; 
railways, 337, 342, 344. 346, 348, 351. 
367, 369; r^„ 354, 370; roads, 339, 
144 * 3 ^ 7 -S; tennis. 396. 

— sub-district, population 184. 

TuLul ed Duluth, 409. 

Tulunids, JOZ. 
tunnels, 349-5O. 

Tur t Et* 386. 

Tur, Jebcl el (Blount Gerizim), 17, 332; 
(Mount of Olives), *8; (Mount 
Tabor). 13, 16. 

Turan. |cbe] P 16, 255,. 

Turban, jebcl, 418, 

Turkey. 137 - communiottionS* 343.391. 

393, 395: trade, 269, 20 T. 

Turkish, currency. 280; language, 
137-8, 213; rule, 448-53- Tobacco 
Monopoly! 465, 

Turkomans-, 137, 4G5, 469. 

Turks, 102,. 103, 105. 109. i n-13. 

116-ig, 137. m* 3 1 8. 453, 

455-60, 503, 522. 


Twelfth Imam, 143-4. 
sypboid fever, 223-4, 477- 
typhus, 223, 478-9. 

Tyre, 88, 108, 340, 344, 361, 436, 438; 
"Ladder of , 12* 33; Maronitc Biahnp 
of, I 50 i r-i-i 363. 

Tyropoetm valley. 325-7. 

Ujal, Toll (Gaza). 19, 45, 317. 
fit emit , 161. 

Umin Awiyn, Jebcl, 410, 

— Begbak, Wadi, zo. 

-- cd Daraj, 407-0, 519. 

— el Amad, 463. 

— - el Kharruba, Raa n 23, 

— e* Seramak. 410-11. 

— Gadid. Jebcl, 418, 

— Kcis, 520. 541. 

— Kuseir, 530, 

Unarm, Ain, 482. 

Umrkaa, 419, 

Underground water, 4, 8, 12 , 28. 247, 
unemployment* z75 1 278. 

U nsate Churches. 14 B. s 5® 1 - 
Union of Soviet Republics, Jew*. * 74 - 
Unitarianism, 147, 

United Kingdom, 174, 176; trade, 285* 
289 -90, 499. 

— State* of America, 115. 155, ■ 73 ~ 4 . 
i B j . 2 19.221, 265.488; t rculf. 289-90, 
292. 499. 

University, IIthrow, 158-60* 219, 250, 
325, 329, 

urban development, T, 448, 4725 

immigration, 184-6, 220- malaria. 
224—5, 223 , 478: property tax. 199. 
Urfa, I46. 

Urtas, 155. 

Usdiim, Jcbd, 31. 257, 385, 

Uweinid. Jebel, 420. 

Food, hii-IJinruikfi r 214: — ha-KekUIah^ 
aoi; Learnt, 201 F 214. ziG— iS + 
vaccination, 223, 237; T. 480. 

Viltey, of Death. 1 tg; of Firr T 53. 
vasaiils, 443, 447, 457- 
vegetable nils. 263-4- 
vege tables. 33. 1(14. 244-6. 25** 

4 ^°p 491 . 493-4- 

vtgetflticn. 16, 29, 61-78, 239; T. 

w-w. 487, 
vehicles. 372, 
veiling, [62, 

venereal diseases. 231-2, 235: T. 480. 
Venetians. 109, 297. 

Via Dolorosa, 3281 534, 

Vicar, French, 150, 

Victoria, Queen, 153, 
village schools, T. 471. 
villages, Arab, 163-5, iio- 
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VUIC 5 , S 3 , 2 j fc 2 + 1 - 3 i 250, 403, 

493 - 4 ^ 

ViTRin's Fquii tain (spring), 335-6* 334, 
535; Hohm, 533 ; Tomb, 534 
visas, 195, 197, 
visibility, 54-5 ; T, 423, 
vital jdpWXi 22o-2; T. 476. 
vitamin deficiency., T. 479-89. 
volcanic activity' r bo n , 15; rocks, 3., 
4 i r >, 431 - 


WWHj 261, 274, 377-3. 

WuK^iiijJ, Ain, r,S., 513.. 

Wahhabi*. 462-3, 4G7 3. 

Wailing Wall* 125—7., 1 3®« 326, 537-8. 

Wairu, +51, 

Wakkas r R.. 38- 

Wab t Wadi r 414-15, 520. 

™!?- V+si: s +5 

Wallin. G. A rj 454. 

KtiqJ, fj», 203-4. »B-9r 474- 
War, Cemeteries, 158, 317; 529, 336; 
Crimean —„ 1 ib; ■ of Independence, 
Greek, 112; — of 1914-19134 5, 45-6, 
62, >2, 117-30, 137, 224. 254-^ 315. 
3iS“ig r 343, 345 p ^ 35. 453^, 503, 
523; — .it 1959, « 7 . i= 9 r = 45 , 343 k 
345n 347-8. 35 *p 402 r 505, 533. 
WitBJlW, air service, 393. 

W»it, 521. 

Water, area,, 1, 184, 239; conservation* 
443, 4S7; legmllltMXrv, 492, 5*2; -mill*, 
411; -point*, 4^9- purity, 330 l 
-softening plant, 353; -supply, 4. H, 
*8. 54, 61, nfi, T35, 22^-7, 
*47-50.136, 549, 407, 410, 481, 492, 
303 l -table, 487- -trains, 555, 

Watllt el Khatalin r 410. 

Wauchope., Gen. Sir A., 137, 

'Way uf the Sea*, aS, 31*:, 340, 343 4, 

435 k 44 C 45*- 

irosir, too. 

wearing appaici, 2fu3K9. 
weaving, 166—7, 

™ da . 6 3. 77. 144. 4*7. 43i‘ 
wnghts and measures, 333-4. 

Wejh, 456-8. 

wells h I Jk 28* 41, 46. 36. 225-7, =49-50, 
466, 47J, 

Wends, 106. 
ii’erko. 28-2. 

wheat, 22, 82, 244, 246-7 k 289, 403, 
479, 493-4 p 4A K ’ 
wildemfiise*, 19-20, 29. 

Wiihelmii, 155, 377, 

willows, 71, 76, 429, 431, 

™ds. +7, 4 q-i[. JOJ. 3i +r 317, 411-2, 
5 J'. 555 - 7 . 


mne, 244, 360, 164-5 P 2B2, 284, 293. 

320, 484-^ 500; presses* Sz. 
wireless stations „ 396-7, 534, 


Women's International Zinnkt Orgafij- 
zAlion* z lS. 237. 
woodland. 253-4, 256. 
wool, 166, 169, 26Ip 469 k 485, 495. 
woollen goods, 498. 
workmen's ceimpensationp 277. 
workshops, 260-1, 269. 272- railway, 

3^. 303.348, 

Wormwood (Wrtnmud], 64, 75. 438, 
430-2. 
writs, 205. 

WOrttemberg, TenipliEEa in, 154-5. 

xerophthalmia, 479 So. 

Kv rophytic plants, 64—6,75-8; T. 428-9.. 
X-ray , 236, 476, 

Yabis, Wndi, 408* 320. 

Ynguz, 409, 

Yaman (iribe) t 135. 

Vjifkyii (Aujatp R. t 25, 27, 

ViLrmuk, R. r T r 29, iqj, 247, 403. 406-7, 
492, 506. 

lenten, 99, £45-6,447, 

Yemenite jvws, 338. 142, 345-6, 156, 

*Gin i6,b 174. 

Yesnu. Wadi, 408, 

Ye^id, 449, 451. 

Yibna h 46, 344, 552, 376; r.e. t 355, 

^ iddiab, 139-42. 217, 

Yosef (Ywuf) Teh ns., 36B. 

Young, Arabs, 117; Men's Christian 
t Association, 329; Turk?, 117, 455. 
YuahlK Jebel H 409-rq, ^15, 

Yusun 34 - 1 - 

limn (Itm) Nijad > Wadi418-19. 

Za 3 iar r Wadi, 407, 494. 

Zabrani, ft., 36?, 

Zaid dm Harithnh p .449. 

-afcah, 44S. 

Zamuka, 376, 

Zebrika, r4-, 536. 

Zeid, 455. 

Zeirnur, VVjvdi t 17, 36, 43, 339, 370 1, 

3S7- 

Zeiyad, Wadi, 40ft. 

ZeLZtJil, r.a, K 50^. 

Zeld-ub, Uadi. 408, 493. 530, 

Zeno CotyLas. 44 [, 

Zenon, -339. 

Zephathah* valley of, iq_ 

Zerka, Ain ti, 414;. garrison, 475: iron 
ores, 4S3 ; RaliL!* 4 ™>k ; Nahr r 25 6 r 

3 D ^ 3 ^j 4tp 147, 376-7; malarta T 
477-8: people k 469, 478; ratlwaVj ^cu?; 
r.s.K 5to; ajguali, 396; Wadi, 406-10, 
4S3-4, 515. 519. 

ZerVa-Majn, Wadi. ^ 4,4, 4*5-4, 

51^ 520. 

Zerubbabcl, 88. 
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Zih, Ex, 6; rail™ ay, 343, 346-g, 3^di 
r.B., 362; mads, 37® ? 19 °- 
Ztchrun Jncoh, ad, 39, 6g a 141 ^ r.*,, 354 ‘ r 
Fnadg, 377-ft, 

Zikhron Yakov, rs-,, 354, 

Zkrtt, 83, 316. 

Zionism, n6 h 121-3, J4G, 27a ■ 401. 
Zionist, Education Council, 214; hesd- 
q uarters, 
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ZiOllE'iES, 125, 136-7, *3° m *i 3 ^ 3 r T7&J, 

_ iSo h iBj,. 1^7, 196, Z17 T 276, afiti. 

^irin, syo, 

Zzza, depression, 414; landing-ground, 
531- r.s,, 511; R., 5CK?- roads, 517* 
52a. 

Zofej/, 97. 

ZunidJi, Wadi, 3^4. 

Zuwcira, Km C£, 3S5. 
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